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PRltFACH TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

Jk deference to objections which have appearefi in more 
ilian one literary journal, I have reconsidered with peculiar 
care the Section of the Flexional Infinitive; with the in- 
tention in this Fifth Edition of correcting it or removing it 
altogether, if I could find that any error lurked therein, or 
even any uncertaintv. Renewed examination has, however, 
only confirmed my opinion of its soundness; and I now 
venture to say that the Flexional Infinitive is a very real and 
organic member of our Speech, and that any description of 
the English language which excludes it must be an incom- 
plete description. 

The objections were shaped out of phonetical elements, 
and they serve (in a manner as interesting as unexpected) to 
illustrate a certain bias which is observable in the present 
condition of philological studies. . For some years past 
philologists have devoted their best strength to phonetical 
investigations, 1’hc results have been worthy of the effort ; 
remarkable progress has been made in ascertaining the laws 
of Sound-change, and improving the method of Etymolog)'. 
Bu^the reflex action of great success is not always beneficial. 
It is possible to be so dazzled with our achievements, as to 
lose sight of the limits which bound our conquests. Unless 
something of tliis sort has happened somewhere in the 
region of phonology, it is hard to divine how the Flexional 
Infinitive could ever h^ve been challenged as lying within 
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the area of phonetical jurisdiction. It is true that the 
enquiry hovers around a flexional termination, and to the 
phonetic specialist this fact may seem to entail plionetic 
treatment. But then after all it needs little effort of mind 
to perceive that the question (so far as there is any ques- 
tion) lies entirely within the scope of philology’s mental eye, 
and that this discussion is one in which phonetics can have 
no part. 

The enquiry turns upon the nature of the Infinitive Mood 
— not (be it observed) upon the shapes which that Mood 
may assume in black and white, but — upon its real nature, 
which depends upon mental relations. In such an inves- 
tigation as this, there is no appeal but to the mind that has 
the necessary discernment. If anyone doubts the reality of 
the Flexional Infinitive as stated in this book, there is only 
one test or standard of decision, and tliat lies in the judg- 
ment of those who are conversant with the psychological 
analysis of language. The worst of this test is that it is not 
easy to apply. For it is not well in a business of this sort 
to elect an umpire, and state a case, and take sides, and 
muster embattled ranks ; as happened in Pompey's doubt 
whether cotisttl icriio was right or consul kriium. Opinion 
was divided, the controversy was already hot; and the arbiter, 
like a prudent man, found a middle course, which answered 
the immediate purpose and yet left the question where it 
was before. What we want is to hear or rather to overhear 
the casual and unguarded sentence, the unsolicited obiter 
dictum, of some competent judge ; and I think myself lu/:ky 
that such a testimony has fortuitously fallen in my way. In 
good season did Professor James M. Garnett, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, render us thef unwitting service of his 
valuable opinion. For in a Review of my ‘ English Prose ’ 
(which appeared in The American Journal of Philology, June 
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1K91J Profcs^ir <larnott said:— ‘Here we ma)' thank the 
author for cnipitasizinji the distinction between the verbal 
noun and the flcsional infinitive in -ing, a distinction often 
overlooked by {rrammarians ; and lie would liavc done well 
to caution the reader ai^ainsi the more elementary blunder, 
not, however, unknown to teachers of English, of confound- 
ing the participle in -ing with cither of the above-mentioned 
forms.’ 1 hope that any prejudice which may have been 
raised against the doctrine of the Flcxional Infinitive will be 
effociually counteracted by these words of sober experience : 
and lh;tt any who may be in doubt will pause before they 
swell the cry of tlio.«c who condemn before they have 
adequately inve.«tigatcd. 

Once more I have to thank my generous friend Mr. 
Hatvey for his revision of the Verbal Index, which he 
originally constructed, more than twenty years ago, and 
which has grown under his Itand in successive editions to 
considerable dimensions and a most admirable exactness of 
reference. 


OxroKn. onder 
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Philology may be described as a science of language based 
upon the comparison of languages. It is the aim of Philology 
to order the study of language upon principles indicated by 
language itself, so that each part and function shall have its true 
and natural place assigned to it, according to the order, relation, 
and proportion dictated by the nature of language. 'What the 
nature of language is, can be ascertaine'd only by a wide com- 
parison of languages taken at various stages of development. 
Such a work is to be performed, not by any one man, but by the 
co-operation of many : and many have now been co-operating 
for three quarters of a centur>' past, and sending in from every 
land their contributions towards it. 

In this newly gotten knowledge of human language there is 
matter for educational use. The relations of language to culture 
are so intimate that what betters our knowledge of the one 
should improve the process of the other. It is an open question, 
in what way the lessons of language may best be converted to 
the purpose of education ; but there is one fault which might at 
least be somewhat mended : — our knowledge of language has 
been too broken and divided : we have most of us known one 
language best vernacularly, and another best grammatical!}-. 
Something would be gained if our cultivation of language could 
be rather more centred upon the mother tongue, so that our ver- 
nacular and our philological acquirements might more efiectuaily 
support one another. The lessons of philolog}' would be taught 
more thoroughly, as well as more conveniently, if the materials 
for the instruction were supplied by‘‘the mother tongue. The 
effect of philological study is to quicken the perception of 
analog}' between languages : and this ajlvantage would be more- 
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immediate in its returns if our philology were more based on the 
mother tongue. Nothing would put the learner so readily or so 
implicitly in possession of all the essence of philological gains ; 
nothing would be of sucli good practical avail whenever the 
knowledge of one language was needed to bear upon the ac- 
quisition of another. Were the English language studied 
philologically, the faculty of acquiring other languages would 
be more generally an English faculty. 

There are two chief ways of entering upon a scientific study. 
One is by the way of Principles, and the other is by the way of 
Elements. If the learner approaches Philology by the way of 
principles, it is necessary that the principles should be familiar- 
ised to him by the aid of e.vamplc5 and illustrations dra\vn from 
various languages. Ea^ch of the methods excels in its orvn 
peculiar way; and the excellence of this method is, that the 
subject is presented with the greatest fullness and totality of 
effect— as a mountain is most imposing to the view on its most 
precipitous side 

The other method is by the examination of a single language; 
and here the course of treatment follows the order of natural 
growth, introducing the principles in an occasional and inci- 
dental manner, just as they happen to be called for in the course 
of the investigation. If the object-language be the learner’s 
own vernacular, this course will be something like climbing a 
mountain by the side where the slope is easiest. When this 
path is chosen, the complete and compact view of principles as 
a whole will be deferred until such time as the learner shall have 
reached them severally by means of facts which lie within his 
own c.xpericncc. It is upon this, which may be called the 
Elcinentarj' method, that the present manual has been con- 
structed ; the aim of which has been to find a path through 
most“familiar ground up to philological principles. 

It was assumed at starting that the English language would 
furnish examples of all that is most typical in human speech, 
and it has been the rctvard ^ the labourer in this instance that 
his anticipation of the fecundity of his material has been most 
abundantly and even unexpectedly verified. 
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The excellent verbal Index is the work of H. N. Harvej;, Esq., 
of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ; and while it is 
the most valuable addition that this handbook could have 
received, it is by me still more highly esteemed as a new token 
of an old friendship. 

AVHAT1.EY RECTORV, JulV, 
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Any one 'who has considered the mctensive range and the 
manifold complexities of the English language, will not .marvel 
if a describer of it has still found room for improvement, even 
in a Third Edition. Apt illustrations cannot always be caught 
when required, they must be waited for. Some such have been 
secured in the intert'al since the Second Edition, and have taken 
their place in the text. Also many little points of arrangement 
and proportion have received their due attention. Diminutives 
are treated more fully. Some remarks upon Adjectives of 
Vogue, incidentally sprinkled, have been collected into one 
place. But these improvements never alter the plan, and often 
they do but fill it out. Not only is the original framework left 
intact it is lifted into higher relief. Such is plainly the effect 
where the number of verbal examples has been increased. 
For the consequent expansion of the Word-Index, I have again 
to record my hearty thanks as twice before. 

Some petty changes are for economy of space and compact- 
ness of view. When an English word is mated with a rei'hoter 
word unlabelled, that word is generally of the language which 
gives note to the Section. Thus, in ^viain msegen/ p. 299 
[p. 31 1 in the fifth edition], the'^’heading indicates that the 
unlabelled m^gen is Saxon. If this is not perfectly carried out, 
the exceptions are such as to cause no uncertainty. The 
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oft-rcppatcd names, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Tennyson, arc frequently indicated by abbreviations which 
speak for themselves. 

In the Verbal Index some further progress has been made in 
distinguishing classes of words by diversities of type. The 
Index of Subjects has been considerably enlarged, and I hope 
it will be found sert'iceable for occasions of reference. But at 
the same time I wish to say that the book was cast as a whole, 
and that as a whole it is commended to the student’s attention ; 
—because an adequate notion of the English language is not to 
he acquired from this or that interesting particular, nor from 
any number of such ; but only from a resolute endeavour to 
apprehend the language in its living unity, as well in the rich 
and almost endless variety of its parts and functions, as also in 
the admirable freedom and simplicity of its action. 

MAt.Tnv, Jvfy 1, tSyg. 
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This Fourth Edition ought to shew considerable improve- 
ment ; if it does not, I shall be chaigeable with having made a 
poor use of my opportunities. For either through the kindness 
of friends or by the attractions of the book itself, I have been 
favoured with a wealth of suggestion and contribution, which 
has given me the more pleasure as it has been almost entirely 
spontaneous. Mr. Mayhew sent me his annotations, a con- 
siderable scries, which have been of great service to me. To 
him I owe many good hints, and he has read over a large part 
of the proofs. Mr. Plumme^ sent me a choice little coUection of 
notes, some of which are embodied with acknowledgment, 
others without. From Professor John W. Hales, of King s 
College, London, I receiwd advice and criticism which added 
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the force of recognized authority to intrinsic excellence, The 
friends and correspondents to whom I have been indebted for 
occasional help in this or former editions are too numerous to 
rehearse ; of these I will only name Dr. Geddes, the Principal 
of the University of Aberdeen, who furnished me with a highly 
interesting particular in Scottish philology. 

Besides these, I have to acknowledge a liberal and a most 
disinterested contribution, which must have a jxaragraph to 
itself. The Third Edition had not long appeared wlien Mr. 
Abijah Murray, a gentleman who was at tiiat time an entire 
stianger to me, sent me from Edinburgh an almost complete 
parallel statement of Scottish forms and examples, by means of 
which I have been enabled to bring this edition distinctly 
nearer to a condition of harmony with its title. I had always 
been sensible that the book was deficient in regard to the 
Anglian element, that early national speech which in our history 
and literature has the priority, a dialect gifted with lyric touch 
and crowned with romantic fame, a dialect upon which English- 
men look with pride as upon a charming and universally 
admired sister without this kindred branch any philological 
description of the English Tongue must be fragmentary'' and 
imperfect. 

It has been the aim of the present revision to attain such 
completeness as belongs to a Handbook, and with this view 
insertions have been made wherever they' appeared requisite, 
while to balance these and keep the book within compass the 
pruning-knife has been freely applied ; — but some special parts 
have been rewritten. These occur chiefly in the Cliaptcr on the 
Verbs and that on the Numerals, and in the Section on the 
Gender of Substantives. 

I am again indebted to the untiring kindness and patience 
of my friend Mr. H. N. Harvey, for a revision of the Verbal 
Index. 

SwANswicK Rectory, August iSfcy. 
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HISTORIC SKETCH 


OF THE RISE AND FORMATION- 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Piin.or.oGv, in ils larger and fuller sense, includes all that 
is or can be meant by Grammar, and it is in this more com- 
prehensive sense that the term is employed in the title of 
this treatise. 

It is the more ncccssarj* to make this observation at the 
outset, berausc the term is also employed in a specialized 
sense, and this usage has, of late, been gaining upon the 
older signification. In this special sense, philology means 
comparative philologj'; and, thus understood, philology 
stands apart from grammar with a distinct aim. The pro- 
TOcc of grammar, whichever aspect of grammar is taken, 
is quite outside such a philology. There are two main 
aspects of grammar, the_ local and the universal. In its 
local* aspect it is confined to the particular language, and 
formulates rules for domestic usage ; in its universal aspect 
it seeks principles which arc justified by the logcal sense. 
Whichever sphere we assfgn to grammar, it lies outside 
philology when understood as comparative philology. They 
are set over jgainst one another ; the one being concerned 
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with the physical and mechanical part as the other is with 
the animated and mental. 

But, in the larger sense, Philology comprises the whole 
system and method of linguistic study, and if it is outward 
in its relation to grammar, it is so only in the sense of com- 
prehensive, inclusive, enshrining. The outward look of 
philology- takes two principal directions. In the first place it 
will lead us to enquire into the earlier habits of the particular 
language, that we may be able to trace by what process of 
development it reached its present condition. I'his is the 
historical aspect of philology. In the second place, it will 
lead us to the comparison of our language with other lan- 
guages, in order that we may be able to discover princiidcs 
of development and structure, and base the framework of 
our particular language as far as possible upon lines which 
are common to many languages, with the ultimate aim of 
seeking that which is universal and essential to all. 

The position which our language assumes in the com- 
parative scheme, is remarkable and peculiar. Starting as 
one of the purest and least mixed of languages, it has come 
to be the most composite in the world. And the jieculiar 
greatness of the English language is inseparable from this 
characteristic. Languages there may be which surpass ours 
in this or that quality, but there is none which unites in 
itself so many great qualities, none in which functions so 
diverse and various co-operate hannoniously, none which 
displays so full a compass of the powers and faculties ol 
human speech. 

The details of this statement will occupy the twelve 
chapters below: — but first I will endeavour to sketch the 
historical events which prepared “for the English language 
its remarkable career; and this calls for an Introductory 
discourse. 



§ 1. External Relations, 

,2. The English is one of the languages of the great Indo- 
European (or Aryan) family, the members of which have 
been traced across the double continent of Asia and Europe 
through the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, 'Slavonic, Teu- 
tonic, and Keltic languages. In order to illustrate the right 
of our English langu^ to a place in this series, it will 
sulEce to e.vhlbit a few proofs of definite relationship between 
our language on the one hand, and the classical languages of 
Greece and Italy on the other. The readiest illustration of 
this is to be found in the Tranatiqn of Consonants. When 
the same words appear under altered forms in different 
members of the same family of languages, the diversity of 
form is found to have a regular method and analogy. 
Such an analogy has been established between the varying 
consonants which hold analogous positions in cognate lan- 
guages, and their variadon has been reduced to rule by the 
German philologer Jacob Grimm. He has founded the law 
of Consonantal Transition, or consonantal equivalents. 

A homely example may put the reader in po.ssession of 
the nature of this law. \\Tien a Welshman speaks English 
in Shakspeare he often substitutes p for b, as Fluellen in 
Henry V, v. i : ‘ Fragging knave, jPistoll, which you and 
yourself and all the world know to be no pelter than a 
fellow, looke you now, of no merits : hee is come to me, and 
prings me pread and sault yesterday, looke you, and bid me 
eate my leeke,’ &c. The Welsh parson. Sir Hugh Evans, in 
Merry Wives, puts t for n : ‘It were a goot motion'—' The 
teril and his tam ’-^and ‘ w3rts ’ for words, as : 

'Evans. Pauca verba; (Sir /oA«) good worts. 

Ealst^xffe. Goodoworts? good cabidge.’ 
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Likewise f for v: ‘ It is that ferry person for all the ,orld ' ; 
and ‘fidelicet' for ‘videlicet’— ‘ I most fehcmcntly desire 
you/ &c. 

3. This familiar illustration will ser\-c its purpose even 
though the accuracy of Shakspeare’s representation be called 
in question ; — and yet a recent traveller in North Wales saw 
a railway truck at Conway on which some Welsh porter had 
chalked ‘ Chester goots.’ This variation, at which wc smile 
as a provincial peculiarity, offers an easy clue to a universal 
tendency of phonetic transition. 

This law is not confined to one country or to one family 
of languages. The Semitic family, which stands in contrast 
to the Indo-European, follows the same path in the phonetic 
variations of its dialects. Between the Hebrew and Chaldee 
there is a well-marked interchange of z and d ; while a third 
dialect, the Phcenician, seems to have put a t for z (ts). 
The Hebrew pronoun for //iis is ZEii, but in Chaldee it 
becomes m: the Hebrew word for is zakar, but in 
Chaldee it appears as bekar ; the Hebrew verb to sacrifice is 
ZAVAGH, but in Chaldee it is devacii. If we compare Hebrew 
with the third dialect, we get t for z. The Hebrew word 
for rock is zooR or tsoor, after which a famous Phcenician 
city seated on a rock was called Zor, as it is alway.s called 
in the Old Testament; but this word sounded in Greek cars 
from Phoenician mouths so as to cause them to write it 
Tvpor, Tyrus, whence we have the name Tyre. It is to this 
sort of play upon the gamut or scale of consonants, a play 
which is kept up between kindred dialects, that Grimm, when 
he had reduced it to a law, gave the name of Lautver- 
schiebung, Sound-shifting, Consonantal Transition, reci- 
procity of consonants, * 

As, on the one hand, wc find this reciprocity where 
we find cognate dialects; so, on tke other, if wc can esta- 
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blish the fact that there is or has been such a consonantal 
reciprocity between two languages, we have obtained the 
strongest proof of their relationship. There are traces of 
this kind between the English on the one hand and the 
Classical languages on the other. 

4. We suppose the reader is familiar with the twofold 
division of the Mute consonants into Lip, Tooth, and Throat 
consonants in the one direction, and into Thin, Middle, and 
Aspirate consonants in the other direction. If not, he should 
learn, this little table by heart, before he proceeds a step 
further. Learn it by rote, both ways, both horizontally and 
\>ertically. 


Lip 

(Labial). 
77«« p 
Medial b 
Aspirate f 


Tooth 

(Dental). 

t 

d 

]j=tS=th 


Throat 

(Guttural). 

c=k Tenues 

g Media 

h (Saxon). Aspiraia. 


By means of this clasafication of the Mutes we are 
able to demonstrate a law of transition between English 
and the Classical languages. We find instances of words, 
for example, which begin with a Thin consonant in 
Greek or Latin or both, and the same Avord is found in 
English or its cognate dialects beginning Avith an Aspirate. 
Thus, if the Latin or Greek word begins AA'ith p, the English 
Avord be^ns Avith f. Examples : uvp and fire : irpo, n-pSroi, 
primus', compared AA-ith the Saxon Avords fruma, frem, 
AvitK the modern preposition from, Avhich is of the same 
root and original sense with for, fore, forth'. tt&Xos, pullus, 
with foal, filly: pellis ynih fell: irvi, pugnus, with fist: 
uarrip, pater, Avith father: wAre with German fSinf: 
ffoir, pes, Avith foot: pecus with /te: pisois Avith fish: 
u\eKa with fiflX. ® . 
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5. If the Classical word begins with an Aspirate, the 
English word begins with a Medial: for example, the Greek 

or Latin f is found responsive to the English b. Thus, 
fagus, and leech \ (}>ve>, fui, and le; ^parpia, frater, 
and brother] (pfpco, fero, and hear. The Greek © by the 
same rule responds to the English n; as in % and deer\ 
dvydTTjp and daughter] Ovpa and door. 

If the Greek or Latin has the Medial, the English should 
have the Thin : that is to say, a Classic A or n should corre- 
spond to our English x. So it does in SaKpv, and tear : fivo, 
duo, and two: fieVa, deeem, and ten: bepa, domus, and 
timbran, the Saxon verb for building : bpvs, and tree : 
dingua, archaic Latin for lingua, and tongue. These, and 
all such illustrations, may be summarised for convenience 
sake in the following mnemonic formula : — 

Me T A 
T A Me 

where the initial letters of Thins, Medials, and Aspirates are 
bracketed together, so as to represent the order of transition 
as between the Classical word and the English. The vowel 
e may be mentally supplied so as to suggest a Greek word 
pird and an English word tame, and these may be coupled 
as a mnemonic. 

In the use of this scheme, we will suppose the student to 
be enquiring after the Greek and Latin analogues to the 
English word b'nd. This word begins with a Tenuis or 
thin consonant, and thus directs us to the letter t iiT the 
English line of the above scheme. Over this x we find in 
the Greek line an ji, and by this we are taught that the Medial 
of K, ^^Lich is G (see Table, 4), will be the corresponding 
initial in Greek and Latin. Thus we are directed to yAo? 
and genus as the analogues of ith and ht? 2 d.i The same 
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process will lead from inee to y&>v and genu, from ken and 
knait) to yiKuo'Kco. 

6. These examples will satisfy the reader that here we 
have traces of a regular law, and that our language is of one 
and the same strain with the Greek and Latin— that is to 
say, it is one of the Indo-European family. 

It is possible to discover examples svhich seem to lie 
outside the above analogy. One important cause of uncon- 
formability is the introduction of foreign words. There is 
also a certain amount of accidental disturbance. Casualties 
happen to words as to all mortal products : and in the course 
of time their forms get defaced. The German language 
offers many examples of this. If we want to understand 
the fundamental analogies which existed between English 
and German, we must go to the oldest form of German, 
because through mixture of dialects and vagaries of ortho- 
graphy, the Modern German is not always a true represent- 
ative of High Dutch. 

7. The Modem or New High Dutch which we now call 
‘ German,’ is the great literary language of Central Europe, 
inaugurated by Luther in his translation of the Bible. 
Behind this great modem speech we have two receding 
stages of its earlier forms, the Middle High Dutch or the 
language of the Epic of the Nibelungen, and the Old High 
Dutch or the language of the Scripture paraphrasis Otfrid 
and Notker. The Alt- Hoch-Deutsch goes back to the 
ninth century; the Mittel-Hoch-Deutsch goes back to the 
thirteenth; and the Neu-Hoch-Deutsch dates from the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. This is the High 
Dutch division of Teutonic languages. 

Round about these, in a broken curve, are found the 
representatives of the Low Dutch family. Their earliest 
traces go back to the villages of Dacia, in lands which slope 
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to the Danube; where the country is by foreigners rcalled 
Wallachia. In the third century of our era llie Goths of 
Dacia began to invade Moesia on the southern bank of the 
Danube, the Roman province which corresponds to the 
present Servia and Bulgaria. It is from this region that 
we have the Moesogothic Gospels of Ulfilas and other 
relics of the planting of Christianity in the fourth century. 

But the greatest body of the Low Dutch is to the north 
and west of Germany. Along the shores of the Baltic, 
and far inland, where High Dutch is established in the 
educated ranks, the mass of the folk speak Low Dutch, 
which locally passes by the name of Platt-Deutsch. 'J'hc 
kingdom of the Netherlands, where it is a truly national 
speech, the speech of all ranks of the community — the 
kingdom of Belgium, where, under the name of I'lcmish, 
it is striving for recognition, and has gained a place 
in literature through the pen of Hendrik Conscience — 
the old district of the Hanseatic cities, the Lower lilbe, 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, — all this is Niedcr-Dcutsch, 
Low Dutch. 

8. To this family belongs the English language in respect 
of that which is the oldest and most material part of it. 
It has received so many additions from other sources, and 
has worked them up with so much individuality of eficct. 
as to have in fact produced a new language, and a language 
which seems likely to become the parent of a new strain 
of languages. But all the outgrowth and accretion of the 
English language clusters round a Low Dutch centre. 

The general characteristics of Low Dutch mark also the 
languages of Scandinavia, but the latter have some stron" 
individualising features of their own, such as the post- 
positive article, and a form for the passive verb. The post- 
positive article is highly curious. In modern ^Danish or 
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Swcilisli skov signifies U'ood (sbaw), and tree signifies 'tree. 
Hm if you waul lo say Ihe wood, ilu tne, you sufiix syllables 
10 the nouns, wijicli have the effect of the Definite article : 
skevtn. the wood; trad, the tree; Julctncel, the Christmas 
tree. 

0 . 'I'lic possc.csion of a form for the Passive is hardly less 
rcniarkahlc, when we consider that the Teutonic languages 
in general make the Passive, as we do in English, by the aid 
of the verb /<> h. Active io hve, passive lo be loved. But 
the ircandinavian dialects just add an j to the Active, and 
that makes it Passive. This j is a relic of an old reflexive 
pronoun, so that it is most like the French habit of getting 
a sort of a I’assivc by prefeving the Rcflc.vivc pronoun sc. 
Tints in French marier is to many (active), of parents who 
marry their children ; but using to marry in the sense of to 
get married or to be married, you say sc marier. Examples 

the D.mijh passive form : 


Activi;. 


Passive. 


f.t fiivo, 

.tt el^}:e, to kvt 
at fiiidc, to find 
ai to i;{t 
at iltivc, to tirhe 


at gives, fc bept’en 
at ciskes, te be loved 
at lindcs, to be found 
at faacs, to be get ten 
at drives, to be driven 


Tlicrc is only one other language of this great family that 
has iircscrvcd any traces of a passive verb, and that is the 
Mresogothic. Here ilic form was far more elaborate than in 
the Scandin.avian dialects, but it was already far gone towards 
dis.-olution at tlic dale of the extant writings. But though 
such* fc.tiurc.s as a passive form, and a post-positive article, 
have a strong characterising effect, they do not take lan- 
guages out of those lines of classification which separate tlie 
High from the Low Dutch, 

Between the Icelandic speech on the one side, and the 
Mbesogolhie pn the othci*, lies the straggling posiUon of the 
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Low Dutch half of the Teutonic family. Of all this iruogular 
area there is one part which has especially the character 
of a land’s end, or natural extremity, namely, the country of 
Friesland, which is remarkable for retentivencss of archaism 
and diversity of dialect. 

10. The consonantal shifting wliich has already been 
described, as between the old Aryan speech and Low 
Dutch, took place in the preliistoric time, for it ajrpcars 
almost complete in the hiccsogothic of the fourth century. 
But the second sound-shifting, which produced lim distinc- 
tion called High Dutch or High German, appears to have 
set in about a.d. 6oo, and to have been nowhere consistently 
carried outh These consonantal variations may be sym- 
bolised by writing the German word faint under the I'.nglish 
word t a me, thus — 

T A Mr 
ffl in t 

In this mnemonic, the final c of t a me is there merely to 
make an English word of it, in order to indicate that the 
symbols, t, a, m, in this place, are doing duty for the ICnglisii 
group, that is, the Low Dutch group, in the comparison ; 
while the letters jn, in, t, whicii form a German worti, 
represent the High Dutch side of the comparison. The 
combination of fn is useful as a reminder that in High 
Dutch the sibilant f or j is the substitute for an aspirated 
dental (our /h) which that dialect docs not possess. 

The action of this law is most readily exhibited with the 
dentals, because in these we can employ modern German ns 
the representative of High Dutch. The first group illustrates 
the law that where the Low Dutch has a Tenuis, the High 
Dutch has an Aspira te (or the sibilant which supplies their 

^ Skeat, Primipks of Eiislhn Elyntohgy, q ix. 
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,„nt or a aonlol aspirate), aod this iaat is represented by the 
formula. 

T 


MaiSOGOTHic. English. 


Toiliun 

Timr 

Tindan 

Tiuhnu. 

Taui 

Tuggo 

■Eunthus 

Twai 

Tagr 

Tailais 

Tairan 


Ten 
Timber 
Tinder 
Tdon (A.S.) 
Toy 
Tongue 
Tooth 
Two 
Tear 
Token 
Tear 


N.H.D. 
or German. 
3tl)n 
Biinmtr 
Sfmbcii 
3iet)en 
3tua 
Smise 
3al)n 
3wti 
3at)vc 
3citl)m 


an^thfirr/w^hto 
senled by the formula 


lilCESOGOTHIC. 
ThreiB 
Thata 
Thu, Thuk 

Thagkjau 

* Thuh 
Thulau 
Thaim 
Thairh 
Thaurstei 
Than 


Engush. 
Three 
Tb®* rso,. 
Thou, Thee 
Think 
Though 
Thole 
Them 
Thiaigh 
Thirst 
Then 

lasii 




N.H.D. 

}r German. 
Srei 
®o6 

®u, ®itl) 

Stiitcn 

Sod) 

Sulten 

Sen 

Surd) 

Sutjl 

Saun 

Sant 

Siirfen 
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The third formula represents the law that where tlic Low- 
Dutch has a medial the High Dutch has a tenuis : 


U 


N.ILD. 


■Mcesogothic 

English. 

or Gkuma 

Dags 

Day 


Daila 

Dcal 

iJftl 

Dal 

Dale 

Hal 

Daubs 

Deaf 

Hatib 

Dauhtar 

Daughter 

Hcd'lfr 

Daupjan 

Dip 

Saiifcu 

Daur 

Door 

Her 

Dautlius 

Death 

Hcb 

Deds 

Deed 

Hat 

Dragen 

Drag 

Hraittn 

Dreiban 

Drive 

Hr<il'fti 

Drigkjan 

Drink 

Hritiffti 

Daigs 

Dough 

Hfij 


IL So far we have used Modem Genuan as the rojirc- 
sentative of High Dutch in contrast with Low Dutch. Ihii 
when we a])ply the scheme to the Labials and Gutturals, 
we can no longer take Modern German as a representative 
of High Dutch. In the Tenues of these organs (P and K) 
it has admitted so much of Low Dutch, that we are obliged 
to seek e.vamples from the pure Old High Dutch of the 
Prankish Empire, Both in the labials and in the gutturals, 
the English medial corresponds to Old High Gennan tc;niis. 
as represented b}' the mnemonic fomiula 
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English. 

0. H. German. 

Brikon 

Break • 

lllccc^an 

Brojjur 

Brother 

^nwbnr 

Bairan 

Bear 

Sjevan 

Gasts 

Guest 

Jta«t 

Gup 

God 

iStet 


12. Thus far the examples are all based on initial letters : 
it will be well to shew like analogies in the middle and end 
of words. The comparison shall be confined to Engh'sh and 
German, as being that which will be most generally useful 
and convenient. The mnemonic | | continues to 

mark the path of the Lautverschiebung between English 
and German ; that is to say — ^i. where English has a Tenuis, 
German has an Aspirate (or a sibilant for lack of tK ) ; ii. where 
English has an Aspirate, German lias a Medial ; iii. where 
English has a Medial, German has a Tenuis. Thus 


{I 


lot 

foot 

great 

hate 

hot 

leap 

heap 

water 

nettle 

malt 

heart 


Ijfifs 

iauf 


ii. 


iii. 


earth Srit bed 

both tcibt bread 

ldo« (A.S.) 2icb blood 

heath good 

fibber loud 
®ib wood (mad) i 
Soub ord (A.S.) 
Cfbtu rider 
Siebe side 
word 


wether 

oath 

leaf 


^auf life 
aiafict love 
tncjict lief- 
gjlafj / hafoc (A.S.) fiaMt edge 


©toviift 

JhiW't 
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In broad and general outline Grimm s Law may tabu- 
lated as follows : — 


Labials. 
Classic and M T A 
Sanskrit b p f 

Low Dutch T A M 
(English) p f b 

High Dutch AMT 
i^German) f b p 


Dentals. 
jM T A 
d t th 

T A M 
t th d 

sA M T 
(th)s d t 


Guiturals. 
M T A 
g k ch 

TAM 
k h g 

AMT 
ch g k 


It is upon these phonetic laws that the science of Et)-mology 
is founded, and it is by them primarily that the Comparative 
Study of Language is secured against uncertainty. 

Striking as is the general consistency of Grimm’s Law, there 
are still certain anomalies for which a solution was desi- 
derated. The cause of these was discovered by Karl Verncr 
of Copenhagen in 1875, and hence a supplementary law which 
has been called after him ‘ Verner’s Law.’ We shall return 
to this below, 278(5). 

13 . The historical evidence for the affinities of our language 
would be far less perfect than it is, but for the early cultivation 
which Christianity has occasioned. To this cause we trace 
the preseiA'ation of the oldest literary records of our family 
of languages. In the fourth century Scripture was translated 
into Moesogothic; in the seventh century Anglo-Saxon 
began to be cultivated by means of Christianity, and during 
five centuries were produced those writings which have 
partly survived. The spread of Christianity northwards caused 
the Norsk Sagas to be committed to Avriting in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Literary culture has been trans- 
planted from the old into the mitfst of the young and rising 
peoples of the Avorld, and so it has come to pass' that 
among the nations which have sprung into existence since 
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Christi^niiy, a better rcconl of primitive language has been 
prcFcrvctl. Hence the striking fact that we can trace the 
written history of our English language within this island 
for the space of twelve hundred years. Christianity was the 
c-niscofiJs c.irly cultivation; and this has made it possible 
for us to follow back the traces of our language into a far 
liighcr rekitive antiquity than that in which the languages 
of Greece ami Rome first emerge into historic view. 

14. This has been the ease generally with the Christian 
nations of the world. Their literature begins with their con- 
version ; and but for that event it would have been long 
delayed. The rude tribes of the distant islands have now, 
by mentis of the missionaries, the best books of the world 
translated into their own tongues; and this at a stage of 
their existence in which they could not of themselves pro- 
duce a written record. How carefully the Moesogothic 
language was considered and adapted to the expression of 
Feripture, becomes manifest to the philological student, when 
he examines those precious relies of the fourth century which 
liear the name of Ulfilas. Here we often meet tlic very 
words with which we arc so familiar in our English Bible, 
but linketl together by a flexional structure that finds no 
parallel short of Sanskrit. This is llic oldest book we 
can go back to, as written in a language like our own. 
It has therefore a national interest for us; but apart from 
this, it has a nobility and grandeur all its own, being 
one of tlic finest specimens of ancient language. It is 
by tl«s, and this alone, tliat we arc able to realise to how 
high a pitcli of inflection the speech of our own race was 
once carried. Inflections which in German, or even in 
Anglo-Saxon, arc but fragmentarily preserved, like relics of 
an c.\piring fashion, arc there seen standing forth in all their 
archaic rigidit^v and polysyllabicity. 
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15. In the subjoined Lord's Prayer the English is <a little 
distorted to make it a verbal guide to the Mojsogothic words. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER 

From the MtEsoGOTinc Version of Uu-m.as; mtidc .'iboiit a.i). :^6n. 

Aiwaggelyo thairh Malthain, vi. 

Gospel through ^lalthau. 

Atta uiiGar thu in himinam 
Father our thou in heavens 
■Weihnai namothein, 

Be-hallo-ued name thine 
Kwimai thindinassus thoins 
Cotne kingdom thine 

"Wairthai wilja theins, swo in himina yah ana airthni 
Bc-done 'luill thine as in heaven also on earth 
Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif una himma daga 
Loaf our the continuous give us this day. 

Yah aflet uns thatci skulnns siyaima 
And off-let us that-which cnvhtg we-le 

Swaswe yah weis afletam thaim skulam luisaraira 
So-as also wc off-let those debtors ours 

Yah ni briggais uns in frnistubnyai 
A7id not bring us in temptation 

Ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin 
But loose us of the evil 
Unte theina ist thiudangardi 
For thine is kingdom 

Yah mahts Yah wulthus 
Asid might And glory 
In ai-wins. Amen. 

To eternities. Amen. 
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16.,The Teutonic languages are now by the best autho- 
rities divided into two branches, the East and West Teutonic. 
To the former belong tlie Moesogothic of Ulfilas, and the 
Scandian group — Icelandic, Danish, Swedish. To the' 
latter belong the English, Frisian, Dutch, German, and their 
dialects. It was at the frontier of this division — at the neck 
of the Danish peninsula, along the banks of the Elbe, and 
along the south-west coasts of the Baltic — that our continental 
progenitors lived and spoke. 

17. The Saxons were a border people, and spoke a Low 
Dutch, perhaps not untinged with Scandian associations. 
Our mother tongue is to be identified with the Platt-Deutsch, 
the dialect of the Hanseatic cities, the dialect which has 
been erected into a national language in Dutch, which 
is spoken in the kingdom of the Netherlands. The people 
of Bremen call their dialect Nieder Sachsisch, i.e. Lowland 
Sa.\on; and the genuine original ‘Saxony’ of European 
history was in this part, namely, the middle and lower 
district of the Elbe. The name of ‘ Saxon ’ has always 
adhered to our nation, though we have seemed almost as 
if we, had been willing to divest ourselves of it. We have 
called our country England, and our language English : yet 
our neighbours west and north, the Welsh and the Gael, have 
still called us Saxons, and our language Saxonish. It has 
become the literary habit of recent times to use the term 
‘ Saxon ’ as a distinction for the early period of our history 
and language and literature, and to reserve the term 
‘English’ for the later period. There is some degree of 
literary impropriety in this, because the Saxons called their 
own -language Excuse. On this ground some would use 
the term English for the'whole extent of our insular lan- 
guage, which they would divide into Old English, Middle 
English, and New English. But on the whole, the terms 
’ c 
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already in use seem bolder, and more distinct. They , enable 
us to distinguish between Saxon and Anglian; while they 
comprise the united nation under the compound term Anglo-’ 
Saxon. As expressive of the dominant power, it is not very 
irregular to call the early period briefly ‘ Saxon.’ 


§ 2. Domestic relatiojis. 

18. We have no contemporarj" account of the Saxon 
colonisation. The story which Basda wrote in the eighth 
century, is, that there were people from three tribes, Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. The latter were said to be still distin- 
guishable in Kent and the Isle of Wight ; but, except in this 
statement, we have lost all trace of the Jutes. The Angles 
and Saxons long stood apart and distinct from one another; 
they had each a country of their own. The Anglians oc- 
cupied the north and east of England, and the Saxons the 
south and west. The line of Watling Street, running from 
London towards Chester, may be taken as the boundary line 
between these races, whom we shall sometimes speak of 
separately, and sometimes combine, according to prevalent 
usage, either under the joint name of Anglo-Saxons, or 
under the ultimately dominant name of Saxons, 

When the Anglo-Saxons began to make themselves 
masters of this island, they found here a population which 
is known in history as the British race. This people spoke 
the language which is now represented by the Welsh'." It 
was an ancient Keltic dialect intimately tinctured with Latin. 
The Britons had been in subjection to Roman dominion for 
a space of between three and four centuries. This would 
naturally have left traces on their language. And hence 
we find that of the words which thd Saxons leajnt from the 
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Hihiniik foiiv- at,' i!iu!ou1iU',I Latin, otlicrs arc cloiihtfitl 
v.Jiriiirr !ir I'.tlli (! Latin or Kcliic. Of the first 

f’.v • .■-:<? i* I'Sc-tiirtiH of local nomcnci.tture, -ehtsUr, from 
a pl.tn —S.ixon form I'KAsrj i:; slwl, from 

istmta. !.r. ‘'.:a Mt.T.a'=a iamcw.ay — Saxon form srnA-.r. 
I'l'ii. a Vo:, 5 »!itiv,i5 f;„in Latin portn j»aiL', or portns 
li.'.:’- m .'^ixon times jnsi 'a town, a market- 
t 'v.ji ■; j!,;. tlsr sjvi- of ft it, mill a compomul as New- 
(■■tr; I’.. ’orli. S.'.xnn wr.\M., L a iliscemlant of Latin 

v.il)ii:;i r.'.m|-'.tt: .*;.i\on jtlt.. from Latin ‘ milia pa.s- 

.1 -r.'-S!!,! p.'.<r>. liif,! tliroiisli tlic ages to onr 
<!r.v, 5 vr .'.f,' tl.c only jH-nple of Wc.viern Ktiropc who 

:*< il;;'. iiom.m n«caMirc of disuancc. The French 

{.. thrir f, .yj;.' (lirucL the measure which they had in 
t!''- the Ui'iii.ru’' visited them, tlic old Kellie louen. 

In .'■‘.fJMi j ,'^::y wr find the old liighw.iy.s called hy ilio 
i.atne if j'ii.i'.ii^.is mili.-|nihe. t'.iKcr.nx. a 
i' sV.e Latin rnreer, with th.c Saxon word r.nx, a 
ImiM:!-,". tnhyl^-d into the las’. syJIahlc: TiGOt. tile, is the 
Kout.'.n tem:l«. At tiii'. time, ton. wc received the name.s 
<*f ttJ.'.nv .and fmits, as evKinr /far, Latin pirus; 

re:: • / f/,v. Katin p.apavcr. 

IP. .'<L'.j.y of ih'- words whirh pcrt.iin to the pcr-onal and 
f.i-r'a! of life were in this manner learnt at .second- 

ha!-. 5 from U( ni.in rulmrc: as wsedish; from his Iianding 
< f v.;,!cii .a re;..’.! ojilrcr all throuith the S.axon period bore 
the ti'.i' of t'l'^ j’i dMi-thanc. 

Wif 'i VC I'.ii'-idrr lh.ai then' was much originally in com- 
L tiverji tl.i- Latin and tin- Kellie, il is no matter of 
: tirjiri'c i!;a: after S'* loii}; a j-etiod wc should fmd il difiicult 
to oii: v.iih ah oluic diMincincss the words which arc due 
t/i the lifiti'h. The most certain arc romc names of rivers 
att'l ttiOuti'-ains^ and fonic ’elements in the names of ancient 
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towns, which have been handed on from Kellie times to 
ours. Thus the river-name Avon is unquestionably British, 
and it is the common noun for river in Wales to this day. 
So again perhaps with regard to that large class of river- 
names which may be merely variations of the one name 
Isca— Usk, Ux, Wis- (in Wisbech), A.xe, Exe^ Esk (in the 
Lothians) all these are probably connected with old Irish 
usee, water, which is found in usquebaugh whiskey, literally 
‘ water of life.’ There are however, on our map, a great 
many names of rivers and cities and mountains, of which, 
though so precise an account cannot be rendered, it is 
generally concluded that they are British— because they run 
back historically into the time when British was prevalent — 
because they are not Saxon — because, in short, they cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. Such arc, Thames, Tamar, 
Frome, Derwent, Trent, Tweed, Severn, and the bulk of our 
river-names. 

20. The same may be said of the oldest town-names, and 
some names of districts. The first syllable in ir/wcheslcr 
appears, through the Latin form of Venta, to have been the 
same as the Welsh gwent, a plain or open country. The 
first syllable in 2l/<r«chester is probably the old Keltic man, 
place ; just as it probably is in the archaic name for Bath, 
Ake-man-chester. Fork is so called from the Keltic river- 
name Eure; from an elder form of which came the old 
Latin form of the city-name Ebur-acum. But often where 
the sense cannot be so plainlj' traced, we acquiesce in the 
opinion that names are British, because their place in history 
seems to require it. Such are, for instance, Kent, London, 
(?/oz/cester. 

It IS probable that a few ICellic words are still living 
on among us in the popular names of wild plants. The 
cockle of our corn-fields has been with great reason attributed 
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to thei3ritons. The Saxon form is coccel, but the word 
is not found in the kindred dialects. This is the more 
remarkable, because most of the tree and plant names are 
common to us with the German, Dutch, Danish, &c. The 
words alder, apple, ash, aspen, beam, bean, beech, bere, birch, 
bloom, blossom, bramble, clover, com, elm, flax, holt, 

leek, lime, moss, nightshade, oak, radish, reed, root, rye, show, 
thistle, thorn, tree, waybread, weed, wheat, wood, wormwood, 
wort, yorrerw, yew , — are more or less common to the cognate 
languages. As this is not the case with cockle, it may perhaps 
be British. Whin also is British, but gorse gorst is Saxon. 
The terms Imsk, Imo, are Saxon ; but /erf is probably British, 
the equivalent of cod, an Anglo-Saxon word for bag, wallet’. 
Thence it was applied to the seed-bags of plants, as 
pease-cod. 

The compounds cock-boat, cock-swain (coxswain) are prob- 
ably bilingual, the first part being the Welsh cwch boat, a 
word which has derivatives in Welsh. 

Many words are derived from Keltic in et}Tnological 
'dictionaries on insufficient grounds. Professor Skeat has 
lately revised our Keltic loan-words in order to determine 
hotv many of them had found their way into English in the 
Saxon era. To clear the way for this enquiry, he separated 
those Keltic words which are known to have been introduced 
since the twelfth century', and these he grouped in three 
ethnological divisions. 

I. Words of Irish origin: such as fun, galloglass Sh., 
kcrniS\i., shamrock, shillelagh, skein (knife), spalpeen, tanist, 
Tory, usquebaugh. Words that may be looked upon as 
either Irish or Gaelic are banshee, bard, bog, brogue, galore. 

I See a spirited passage m the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough, 
A.D. Ji3if and jny note there.* 
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2. Words of Scotch Gaelic origin, such as 'cairn,, caper- 
cailyie, claymore, collie, gillie, glen, quaff, slraih, whiskey. 
Crag is Gaelic, but it is also common to the dialects. There 
are four Gaelic words which are loan-words from Latin, viz. 

(planta), (ignis), (caulis),//flf<f (pellis). 

3. Words of Welsh origin, such as cam (awry) Sh., coracle, 
cromlech, crowd (fiddle), flummery, meihegliii. 

After these have been set aside, as of more recent intro- 
duction, we come to those English words' which are found 
in Anglo-Saxon, and which are probably of Keltic origin. 
The following is the list: — bannock, brock (badger), cloul, 
combe, cradle, crock, down (hill), dun, slough h ’ 

21. We can never expect to know wdth anything like 
precision what were the relations of the British and Saxon 
languages to each other and to the Latin language, until each 
has been studied comparatively to a degree of exactness 
beyond anything which has yet been achieved. The in- 
teresting question for us is — Haw far the British population 
at large was Romanised ? Some think that habits of speak- 
ing Latin were almost universal, and they appeal to the rude 
inscribed stones of the earlier centuries which are found in 
Wales, and which are in a Latin debased enough to be attri- 
buted to illiterate stonemasons. These stones are called in 
evidence to shew that a knowledge of Latin was diffused 
through the whole community. On this view, which receives 
support also from the number of Latin words in Welsh, the 
arrival of the Saxons prevented this island from becoming 
the home of a Romanesque people like the French or 
Spanish. 

22. The British language as^ now spoken in Wales is 


1 Pnacipies of English Etymology, by-W. W. Skeat^chap. x.xii. 
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cnllcd-by those who speak it, Cymraeg; but the Anglo- 
Saxons called it Wvr^:. and the people, who spoke it they 
called Walas strangers ; hence our IfWi and Wa/es. 

So the Germans of the continent called the Italian language 
Wclsch, and Italy Welschland*. At various points on 
the frontiers of our race, we find them giving this name to 
the conterminous Romance-speaking people. This explains 
the names of JFaffac/nir, the IFa/Zooss in Belgium, and the 
Canton TIW/z's in Switzerland. On this principle we called 
the Romanised Britons, and the Germans called the Italians, 
by the same name — IFe/sA The French, who were such 
unwelcome risitors and settlers in this country in the reign 
of Edward the Confe-ssor, are called by the contemporary 
annalist ‘welisce men.’ When Edward himself came from 
the life of an exile in France, he was said by the chronicler 
to have come ‘ hider to lande of weallande.’ It is the same 
word which forms the last syllable in Cornwall, for the Kelts 
who dwelt there were by the Saxons named the Walas of 
Kernyw. 

The word in the singular was wEian, feminine wylek ; 
and it is an illustration of the serWle condition to which the 
old inhabitants were reduced, that the words wealh and 
WYLEN came to signify male and female slave. 


§ 3. Influence of the Church, on the Language. 

23. About the year a.d. 600 , Christianity began to be 
rcccsved by the Saxons. The Jutish kingdom of Kent was 
the first that received the Gospel, and the Church was 
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rapreme in Kent before Northumbria began to be conr-erted. 
Yet the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria gained aftenvards 
the leading position as a Christian nation in Saxondom ; and 
being disttaguished for learning and literature as rvell as for 
zeaC this people exerted a permanent influence on the 
national language. Intimalelv connected udlh this is the 
political supremacy rrhich the northern kingdom enjoyed 
in this island for a hundred years. It is erddent that there 
rvas great and substantial progress in religion, ci\'ilisation, 
and learning: of vrhich fact the permanent memorial is the 
name and works of Bsda, who died in 735. 

Canterbury was the metropoh’s of Christianity, but the 
kingdom of Northumbria was its most powerful seat. It 
was the attachment of this northern Church to the Roman 
interest that effectually put a stop to the progress of the 
Scotian discipline in this island. The power of this Anglian 
nation and the admiration she excited in her neighbours, 
caused them to emulate her example, to read her books, to 
form their language after hers, and to call it Excuse. The 
Angles first produced a cultivated book-speech, and they 
had the natural reward of inventors and pioneers, that of 
setting a name to their product. Of all the losses which 
are deplored by the investigator of the English language, 
there is none greater than this, that nearly the whole .A.nglian 
vernacular literature perished with the Northumbrian monas- 
leries in the Danish ra%'ages. Of the existence of such 
a native literature there is no room for doubt. Bsda tells 
us of such; and he himself was occupied on a translation 
when he died. Thus the obscure name of Angle emerged 
into celebrity, and furnished us wit^ the comprehensive names 
of English and England, which have continued to designate 
our country, tongue, and nation. The name of England is 
confined by geographic limits; but the name oU^ngUs/i has 
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widened with the growing area of the countries, colonies and 
dependencies that are peopled or governed by the children of 
our tongue. 

24. The extant works ofBaeda arc all in Latin, but they 
afibrd occasional glimpses of information about the spoken 
Knglii^c of his day. As for example, in the ‘Epistle to 
Ecgbcrht,’ he advises that prelate to make all his flock learn 
by heart the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. In Latin, if they 
understand it. by all means, says he, — but in their own tongue 
if they do not know Latin. Which, be adds, is not only the 
ease with laity, but with clerks likewise and monks. And 
he goes on to say that he had often given copies of trans- 
lations to folk that were no scholars, and many of them 
priests too. 

One of his most interesting chapters is that in which he 
gives the traditional story of the poet Credmon, who by divine 
inspiration was gifted with the power of song, for the express 
purpose of rendering the Scripture narratives into popular 
verse. We gather from the account in Breda, that the prac- 
tice of making ballads was in a high state of activity, and also 
that vernacular poetry was used as a vehicle of popular 
instruction in the seventh .century in Northumbria. And it is 
interesting to reflect that in all our island there is no district 
which to this day 1ms an equal reputation for lyric poetry, 
whether we think of the mediaeval ballads, or of Burns, or of 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

26. It W.-1S in the monaster)' of Whitby, under the famous 
govcrnlncnl of the abbess Hilda, that the first sacred poet of 
our race devoted his life to the vocation to which he had been 
mysteriously called. If sonjctliing of the legendary bangs 
over his personal history, this only siren's how strongly his 
poetry had stirred the imagination of his people. A nation 
that could beli«ve their p*t to be divinely called, was the 
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nation to produce poets, and to elevate the genius their 
language. 

It is remarkable that, while the peoples of the southern 
and western and south-eastern parts of the kingdom con- 
tinually called themselves Saxons (witness such local names 
as Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Middlesex), yet they never appear 
in any of their extant literature to call their language Seaxisc, 
but always ENomsch The explanation of this must be 
sought, as I have already indicated, in that early leadership 
which was enjoyed by the kingdom of Northumbria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The title of brktwalx)a is 
assigned to several Northumbrian kings in succession,’ How 
high this title must have sounded in the ears of contempo- 
raries may be imagined from the fact that it is after the same 
model as their name for the Almighty, alw'alda the All- 
wielding. 

26 . The culture of Northumbria overlived the term of its 
political supremacy. For a century and a half the northern 
part of the island was distinguished by the growth of a native 
Christian literature, and of Christian art. Two names there 
are prominently associated with this Northumbrian school, 
which mark the extremities of its brightest era. The first is 
Benedict Biscop, an Anglian by birth, who made five visits to 
Rome, and founded the monastery of Wearmoulh in 672. 
The other was Alcuin, by whose aid Charlemagne laid the 
foundations of learning in his vast dominions. Alcuin died in 
805. Between these stands Bede. 

This new vernacular literature perished in ,the ravages of 
the Danes, and not enough rem-ains to give an outline of what 


‘ The Latin equivalent of Seaxisc is found in A^se 
where the vernacular is railed Saxonica lingua 
documents; Cod. Dipl. 241, ‘in commune silfa q 
gemenjitsse dicimus.’ Also in 833, 867.* 


’s Life of Alfred, 
Also in legal 
nos saxonice in 
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is lost.. Mcanlime, the old mythic songs still held their own 
in the south, where so strong growth of Christian literature 
had not appeared to contest the ground. But even these 
could not escape without some colouring from the new reli- 
gion and its sacred literature, and before the end of the eighth 
century we see the poet of the Beowulf softening the heathen- 
dom of the ancient lays. Alfred was a lover of this old 
national poetry. 

\Yi(h the mention of Alfred's name, we enter upon a com- 
paratively modern era of the language, and quit the obscurity 
of the pre-Danish period. \A'c!sscx, or the country of the 
West Saxons. l)ocoines the arena of our narrative henceforth, 
and the Anglian docs not claim nodee again until the four- 
teenth century, when that dialect had shaped itself into a new 
and distinct national language for the kingdom of Scotland. 
Harbour in his poem of the ‘ Bruce ' determined thp character 
of modem Scottish, and cast it in a permanent mould, just 
as his contcmjwraiy Chaucer did for our English language. 
.■\gain, in the eighteenth century there was a brilliant re- 
vival of the Anglian dialect, out of which came the poetry 
of Allan Rams.ay and of Robert Bums, and tiie dialogues 
in ‘ braid Scots,’ which so charmingly diversify the novels of 
Sir Valter Scott. It is odd that this language, rvhich is 
Anglian tinged with Norsk, should have received the Keltic 
name of ‘ Scotch ’ from the Scotian dmasly which mounted 
the Anglian throne ; and that in taking a modern name 
from its northern neighbours it should have furnished a 
geographical parallel to the adoption of the name of ‘ Eng- 
lish ' by the West Saxons, 

27. Wessex had not beej entirely destitute of Christian 
learning during the period of Northumbrian pre-eminence. 
Aldhelm is the first great name’in southern literature. He 
died in a.d. Tpp. He is" said to have composed popular 
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hymns to drive out the old pagan songs, and WilHam of 
Malmesbury relates that a song of Aldhclm’s was still sung 
in his own time, that is to say, in the twelfth century. But 
thou<Th we can point to Aldhelm, and one or two other names 
of cultivated men in Wessex, they arc exceptions to the 
general rudeness of that kingdom before Alfred’s time. 
Wessex had been distinguished for its military rather than for 
its literary successes. Learning had resided northward. But 
in the ninth century a great revolution occurred. Northumbria 
and Mercia fell into the hands of the heathen Danes, and 
culture was obliterated in those parts which had hitherto been 
most enlightened. It was Alfred’s first care, after he had 
won the security of his kingdom, to plant learning. Wc 
have it in his own words, that at his accc.ssion there u'cre 
few south of Humber who could understand their ritual, 
or translate a letter from Latin into Englisc ; ‘ and,’ he adds, 
‘ I ween there were not many beyond Humber ’ — pointing 
to the heathen darkness in which the north was then 
shrouded. 

This famous passage occurs in a circular preface, addressed 
to the several bishops, and serving as an introduction to 
■Alfred’s version of Gregory’s Cura Pastoralh \ — 


0EOS EOC SCF.ai. TO WIOGORA 
CF.ASTRE. 

jElfred kj-ning h.Tte'5 gretnn 
\Va:rferJS biscep his wordum Inflice 
and freondlice ; and Se cy'San hate 
■firet me com s'iviSe oft on gemynd, 
hwelce -wiotan iu wKron giond 
Angel cyan, a:gi5er ge godcundra 
hada ge woruldcundra ; and hu 
geseeliglica tida Sa wxron giond 
Angelcynn; and hu 'Sa kyningas 
■5e Cone onwald hxfdon 'JSks folces 
on ’Sam dagum Code and his 
asrendwrecum hersuracdon; and hie 
rcgSer ge hiora sibbe ge hiora siodo 


rnis HOOK is for Worcester. 

Alfrtd, hint;, rcnntamkfh lo 
greet IVtTrfertk. bishef, 'with his 
'words in Icving and friendly tvise: 
and I 'would have you informed 
that it has often eome inia my re- 
membrance, 'what -wise men there 
formerly -were among the Angle 
race, both of the sacred orders and 
the secular ; and ho-w happy times 
those -were throughout the Angle 
race ; and ho-w the kings -who had 
the^goz^er^^ment of the folk in those 
days obeyed God avd his messengers ; 
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Kc iiorf onweald innanborfcs fie- attd th^', on the one hand, main- 
liiolGOn, and cac ut hiura eSfcl iained their I<cact,and their customs 
RCO-mdon : and hu him ‘ba speow and their authority within their 
mgber gc mid wigc go mid wis- borders, while at the same time 
dome; mill pc Sagodcundanhadas they spread their territory out- 
Im glome hie wmroii mgCfcr ge ymb wards ; and hnu it then went well 
■ larc ge vmb liomunga, gc jmb with them both in war and in 
cMic fta ^lowotdomas 6'c liic Code wisdom ; aftd Hicioise the sacred 
scoldon; and hu man utnnbordcs orders^ how earnest they were, as 
wisdom and larc hieder on lond xvtll about teaching as about learn- 
solltc, and hii we hie nu sccoldon . ing, and about all the services that 
ute bcgietaii gif we hie habban they owed to God; and hoio people 
sccoldon . from abroad eamt to this land for 

wisdom astd instruction; and haw 
we now should have to get thetn 
abroad if we were goitig to have 
them. 

Swa: dame hio wks oSfcalIcnu So clean was it fallen away in 
6:i Aiigcicyniic Sait swiSc fcawa the Astgle race, that these were 
wmron liehionan Uumbre Sc hiora very few on this side ffsimber who 
Seninga cuScii undeiMondan 6n soost/d hnow hosv to render their 
Llnglisc. oSb'e AiiSnm in aircndge* services in English, or so muek as 
writofLaidencdnEnglisicnrccccan; translate an epistle out of Latin 
and ic wene Sail nont monige be- htlo English ; ami I ween that not 
giondan Hiimbre naircn. Swa; fca- tnatsy would be on the other side 
iva hiora wairoa Salt ic futSnm Humber. So ferw of them were 
anne intepne nc maig gcScnccan there that I cannot think of so much 
iicuuSan Temese 5a 5a ic to rice as a single cue smith of Thames 

■ fong. Code admihlegum s-ic 5onc when I took to the realm. God 

Sail we nu ainigne dn stal habbaS Almighty be thanked that we have 
iarcowa. now any teachers in office, 

28. Alfred inaugurated a new era for liis country. With 
him, that is to say, in the last quarter of the ninth century, 
Saxon literature starts up almost full-grown. It has been 
loo much the habit to suppose tliai this phenomenon is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the introduction of scholars from 
other countries who helped to translate the most esteemed 
books into Saxon. So the reign of Alfred is apt to get 

■ paralleled with those rude tribes among whom our mis- 
sionaries introduce a translated literature at the same time 
witli the arts of reading and writing. It has not been suffi- 
ciently considered that such tnmslalions are dependent on 
the previous culture of flic native tongue, and that foreign 
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help can only bring up a wild language to eloqueace by 
very slow degrees. There is a vague idea among us that 
our language was then in its infanc)', and that its compa.ss 
was almost as narrow as the few necessary ideas of savage 
life. A modern Italian, turning over a Latin book, might 
think it looked very barbarous; and perhaps even some 
moderate scholars have never appreciated to how great a 
power the Latin tongue had attained long before the Au- 
gustan era. Great languages are not built in a day. The 
fact is that Wessex inherited the example of a cultivated 
language from the north, and that when the}' called their 
translations Englisc and not Seaxisc, they acknowledged 
that debt. The cultivated Anglian dialect became tlie 
literary model of the less cultured Wessex ; just as the dialect 
of the Lktian cities set the form of the imperial language of 
Rome, and that language was called Latin. 

29. Of this literal}' Englisc the Lord’s Prayer may afford 
a brief illustration. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
J/aU. vi. 


Freder ure, ))u )>e eart on heofenum 
Father our, thou that art in heavens 
Si })in rama gehalgod 
Be thy name hallowed 


To becume thin rice 
Arrive thy kingdom 


Geweorjie ])in willa on eor])an, swas\ra on heofenum 
Be-done thy luill on earth, so-as in heavens 


Ume dEEghwamlican hlaf syle us„to djeg 
Our daily loaf give ns to day 
And hrgyt ^ a„ gj-lmndum 
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And,nc gclA-de Jifl us on costnungc, ac nljs us of yfle 
• Jtit/ not lead thou m into temptation, but loose us of cull 

SoJ’licc. 

Scotkly (/Jwrt/). 

The period of West-Saxon leadersliip extends from Alfred 
to tlie Conquest, a.d. 880 to a.d. 1066. These figures re- 
present also the inler\’al at which Saxon literature was 
strongest ; but its duration exceeds these limits at either end. 
We have poetry, laws, and annals before 880, and we have 
long and important continuations of Saxon Chronicles 
after jo66. Perliaps the most natural date to adopt as 
the close of Sa.\on literature would be a.d. 1154, the year 
of King Steplien's death, the last' year that is chronicled 
in Saxon. 


§ 4 . Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon. 

30 . Tlie Saxon differed from modem English most con-* 
spicuously in being what is called an inflected language. An 
inflected language is one that joins words together, and 
makes them into sentences, not so much by means of small 
secondary and auxiliary words, but rather by means of 
changes made in the main words themselves. If we look at 
a page of modern English, we see not only substantives, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, the great words of conspicuous 
importance, "but also a sprinkling of little interpreters among 
the greater words ; and the relations of the great words to 
one anftther arc expressed by the little ones that fill the 
•spaces between them. Such are the pronouns, articles, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions. Jn more general terms it may 
be said that the essence of an inflected language is, to ex- 
press by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expre^es by arrahgement of words. So that in 
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the inflected language more is expressed by singV: words 
than in the non-inflected. Take as an example these words 
of the Preacher, and see how differently they arc constructed 
in English and in Latin : — 


Eccles. iii. 

■ Tempus nnscendi, et tempus mo- A time lo be bom, and a time h 
riendi ; tempus plantandi, et tempus die ; a time to plant, and a time lo 
evellendi quod plantatiim est. pluck itj) that which is planted. 

Tempus occidendi, et tempus s.i- A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
nandi; tempus destruendi,ct tempus a time to break down, and a time 
redificandi. to build up. 

Tempus flendi, et tempus ri- A time (0 weep, and a time to 
dendi; tempus plangendi,et tempus laugh; a time to mourn, and a 

sallandi. time to dance. 

Tempus spargendi lapides, et A time to cast azoaj' stones, and 
tempus colligendi. a time to gather stones toj;;ctker. 

There are no words in the Latin answering to the word.s 
which are italicised in the English version — a, to, be, up, 
that, away, together — yet the t-ery sense of the passage 
depends upon them in English, often to such a degree that 
if one of these were to be changed, the sense would be 
completely overturned. The Latin has no words corre- 
sponding to these symbols, but it has an equivalent of 
another kind. The terminations of the Latin words 
undergo changes w'hich are expressive of all these modi- 
fications of sense; and these changes of form are called 
Inflections. 

31. The following piece may serve to illustrate the Saxon 
inflections; — *' 


Upahafem.'/;/ eag//;;/ on \,a heah- mt/i uplifted eyes to the height' 
' afenedwOT earmr/w ongan . and with outstretched arms she be- 

Here \te observe in the first place, that terminations in 
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the elder speech are replaced by prepositions in the younger. 
‘UpahafenKOT dag///;;’ is ‘7vHh uplifted eyes,’ and ‘ aj/ened///// 
carm/////’ is ‘ivHk outstretched arms’; and the infinitive 
termination of the verb ‘ gcbidda/i ’ is in iEnglish represented 
by the preposition to. 

■\Ve observe however, in the second place, that on the 
Saxon side also there are prepositions among the inflections. 
The phrases ‘ on J/a hdahnysw,’ ‘ mid . . . styring//;//,’ ‘ on 
stilnesjf,’ arc at once phrasal and inflectional. This indi- 
cates new grosvth in the language: the inflections are no 
longer what once they were, self-sulBcient. Prepositions are 
brought to their aid, and verj' soon the whole weight of the 
function falls on the preposition. The inflection then lives 
on ns n familiar heirloom in the language, an ancient 
fashion, ornamental rather than necessary. At the first 
great shake which a language gets, after it is well fur- 
nished with prepositions, there will most likely be a great 
shedding of inflections. And so it happened to our lan- 
guage after the shock of the Conquest, as will be told in its 
place. 

We should not pass on without observing, that this con- 
dition of a language, in which it is provided with a double 
mechanism for the purposes of syntax, is one eminently 
favourable to Expression, being precisely that of the ancient 
Greek and of the motlem German. The old flexions serve 
to convey feeling, sentiment, association, much of that which 
is aesthetic in literature; the prepositions and other inter- 
mediaries seek to satisfy the demands of the intellect for 
clear and unambiguous statement. The excellence of Saxon 
as a field of study is grea^jy enhanced by the circumstance 
that two eras live on side by side in that language : the one 
in the old poetry, which is almost entirely fiexional ; the other 
mi.xed of fle.xion and phfase, in the prose and later poetry.. 
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Sharon Turner has some sentences on this head, t which, 

though not exact, are ^vorlh quoting : — 

Another prevailing feature of the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
was the omission of the little particles of speech, those ab- 
breviations of language which are the invention [? ] of man 
in the more cultivated ages of societ)’, and which contribute 
to express our meaning more discriminatingly, and to make 
it more clearly understood. The prose and poetry of Alfred's 
translation of Boethius will enable us to illustrate this remark. 
Where the prose says, Thu the on tham ccan setle ricsast, 
Thou who on the eternal seat rcignest; the poetr)- of the 
same passage has Thu on heahsetlc ccan ricsast, Thou on 
high-seat-eternal reignest : omitting the explaining and con- 
necting particles, the and tham Thus, the phrase in 

Alfred’s prose ‘So doth the moon with his pale light, that 
the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,’ is put by him 
in his poetry thus : — 

With pale light 
Bright stars 
Moon lesseneth. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, bk, xii. C. i. 

32. But it is not in the scheme of its grammar alone that 
human speech is subject to change : this liability extends to 
the vocabulary also. There is a constant movement in 
human language, though that movement is neither uniform 
in all languages, nor is it evenly distributed in its action 
within the limits of any one given language. It might 
almost be imagined as if there were a pivot somewhere in 
the motion, and as if the elemental parts w’ere more or less 
moveable in proportion as they lay farther from or nearer 
to that pole or pivot of revolution. Some words look like 
fixtures through the ages, while others perish and are re- 
placed like generations of men. Let us observe this a 
moment, and take the perishing ones first. 

(i) There are old words which ha've long been, obsolete and 
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forgolltfti. Tor •which new words have been long ago sub- 
stituted. Soinclinies a series of substitutions have successively 
occupied the place of an old Saxon word^ The Saxon 
wiToni.icr. was in the middle ages represented by verily, and 
in modem times by certainly. Tlic verb cf.hyrsumian passed 
away, and instead of it we find the expression to be buxom, 
and this yielded to the modern verb to obey. The substantive 
ruth is obsolete c.xccpl for jroctry, but its place was taken 
first by the words f ity and eompassion, and in later times by 
fommiseration. 

The words which have thus succeeded one another do not 
always cover cqu.al areas: the elder word is usually the 
more comprehensive, and the later words arc apt to be more 
specific, as in the following instance : — 

f order 
I office 

liAn (320) - degree 
^ estate 



One might construct a table of words which have suc- 
ceeded one another in the successive eras of our language, 
the new sometimes superseding the old, and sometimes, even 
oftener, living along peaceably by its side : — 


Saxox. Romanesque. Classic. 


adder 

lieginning 

craft 

dear 


c^mencing 

art 

i-alaaUe 

pardon 

grani 

dance 


incipient 

ingenuity 

precious 

termination 

condone 

magnificent 

aeddent 


• If 1 remember right. Dr. Johnson has somewhere designated this 
relation by ie teim succedaneoui. 
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la\Y 

fleece 

S*- 




So;t ^ 
^lo 

p?o>W. 

'sstfe 

S‘"-<'»lo„ 










/ ''»r J-. spe,, .-on. r,-"' no <,. '“ '"■*( „.■ ;' '«n 
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as applicable to ivomen as to men, whereas now it is limited 
to one. sex. 

In convertible use it has suffered greatly; for the Saxon 
speech enjoyed the possession of this word as a Pronoun, 
just as German now. In German, man sagt (man says) is 
equivalent to our expression iTu^ say or it is said. German 
spelling distinguishes between the substantive and the pro- 
noun by ghing the former a double « at the close, in addi- 
tion to the distinction of the initial capital, which in German 
belongs to substantives: thus, substantive Mann, pronoun 
man. In Saxon (by the eleventh century) the distinetion of 
the « is sometimes seen, with a preference of the vowel a for 
the substantive, and 0 for the pronoun. 

/l^rcst mon sceal God jufiao . ._. Pirtl, m must love God . , . toe 
Nc sceal mon mann sican . . . ac mttsl not man slay . . . but every 
tticnc mann mon sceal i weor]iian. man toe must e^’e'resfect j and no 
nnd nc sceal nan mann d 6 n 6 Sram man should do to another that he 
I'St he nclle Jimt him mon do. toould not to himself were dotte. 

Our language is at present singularly embarrassed for 
want of this most useful pronoun. At one time we have to 
put a we, at another time a. you, at another time a i/i^, at 
other times one or someSoi^'; and it often happens that none 
of these will serve, and we must have recourse to the passive 
verb, as in the close of the quotation. There are probably 
few English speakers or writers who have not felt the 
awkwardness resulting from our loss of this most regrettable 
old pronoun. No other of the great languages labours 
under a like inabilit)\ So far about the word man, which 
is an* example of the slowest-moving of words, which has 
not altered in its spelling, and which is yet seen to have 
undergone alterations of another kind. The other instances 
shall be more lightly toucheS on. 

34. Thing. TWs word had to itself a large symbolic 
function which is now • partitioned : ‘On mang fisum 
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f ingum/ Among these things; ‘ Ic seah selHc Jnng.singan 
on recede/ I saw a strange thing singing on the hall. But 
in Saxon it covered a greater variety of ground than it docs 
now: ‘Me wear 6 Grendles ]>mg undyrne c(i5/ The mafkr 
of Grendel was made known to me ; ‘ Bcadohilde ne wrcs 
hyre bro&ra dea8 on sefan swa sar, swa hyrc sylfre J^ing/ 
Her brother's death was not so sore on Bcadohild's heart 
as was her own concern ; ‘ For his ])ingum/ On his ac- 
count. 232. 

35. Smith. This word is now applied only to handicrafts- 
men in metals. But in early literature it had its metaphorical 
applications. Not only, do we read of the armourer by the 
name of w^pna smi8, the weapon-smith ; but we have the 
promoter of laughter called hlcahtor smi5, laughter-smith ; 
we have the teacher called lar smi6, lore-smith; we have 
the warrior called wig smi6, war-smith. 

36. Heap is now only applied to inert matter, but in 
Saxon to a company of men, as still in German Haufe : as, 
‘Hengestes hdap/ Hengesi’s troop (Beowulf, lopi); ‘ jicgna 
heap/ an assembly of thanes; ‘prdosla hdap/ a gathering of 
priests. In Norfolk may still be heard such a sentence as 
this : ‘There was a heap of folks in church to-day/ 

Can. This verb was construed in Saxon very much as 
at present. But when we examine into it, we find the 
sense attached to it was not, as now', that of ability or 
possibility, but of knowledge and skill. When a 'boy in his 
French exercises comes to the sentence ‘Can you swim?’ 
he is directed to render it into French by ‘ Savea'-vous 
nager ? that is ‘ Know' you to swim ? ’ There is something 
strange to us in this ; and yet ‘ Can you swim ? ’ meant 
exactly the same ; for in Saxon, cunxan is to know: ‘ Ic can,’ 
I know, ]:u canst, thou know'est. It had, moreover, a use 
m Saxon which it has now lost, but which ij^ has retained 
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in Gcrflian, ^Yhcre Itennen, to know, is the proper Yvord for 
speaking of acquaintance with persons. So in Saxon: 
‘Canst ]m Jionc prdost ]je is gehaten £ac1sige?’ Knowest 
thou the priest that is called Eadsige? 

37. On is a common preposition in Saxon, as it is in 
English, but its area of incidence is different. We often find 
that an .\nglo-Saxon ox cannot be rendered by the same 
preposition in modern English, e.g. ' pone pe he geseali on 
)'.'etc cyrean,’ Wliom he saw in the church ; ‘ Landfer8 se 
ofersajwisca hit gesette on Leden,' Landferth from over the • 
sea put it info Latin ; * Swa swa We on bdeum redaS,’ As we 
read III books ; ' Sum mann on Wmeeastre,' A man af Win- 
chester. In certain cases where of is now used, as ' bishop 
of Winchester,’ ' abbot of Abingdon,’ we find on in the Saxon 
formula : ‘ biscop on Winccastre,’ ‘ abbot on Abbanduiie.' 
TJiere are, however, instances in which this preposition 
needs not to be otherwise rendered in modern English, e.g, 

‘ liodc him ]:a hfim hal on his fdtum, sc ) e &r was geboren 
on b^irc to cyrean': He went off then home whole on his 
feet, he who before was borne on bier to church. 

The preposition to has changed less. This word will 
mostly stand in an English translation out of Saxon : ‘ And 
se halga him ewtep to, ponne pu cymst to Winceastre,’ And 
the saint said to him, When thou comest to Winchester : ‘ Se 
mann wcar5 pa gebroht to bis bedde,’ The man was then 
brouglit to his bed. But not always. In some instances 
we now use af. ‘ On pisum geare heold se cyng Willelm 
his hired to Cristes mmssan on Windlesoran.' This year 
king William held his court at Christmas in Windsor [Chron. 
Peferb. 1096). 

38. With in. Saxon meant against, and we have still a 
relic of that sense in our compound verb wiflisfand, which 
means to stand against/ to oppose. The old preposition 
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which stood where the ordinary -iviih now stands wjs sun,’ 
and it still keeps its old place in the German m i t. We have 
not utterly lost the last vestige of it, for it appears in the 
word midwife, literally ‘ a woman with another,’ like the 
Spanish comadre. 

An is a word in Saxon and also in modern English, and 
it is the same identical word throughout. But in Saxon 
it represents the first numeral, which we now call ‘ wun ’ and 
write om\ in English it is the indefinite article. 

By such examples we see that words which in their visible 
form remain unaltered, may yet have become greatly changed 
in regard to their place and. office in the language. 

39. Such were some of the features of the Saxon speech, 
as well as we can illustrate them by a reference to modern 
English. Speaking relatively to the times, it was not a rude 
language, but probably the most disciplined of all the ver- 
naculars of western Europe, and certainly the most cultivated 
of all the barbarian dialects. Its grammar was regulated, its 
orthography mature and almost fixed. It was capable, not 
of poetry alone, but of eloquent prose also, and it was equal 
to the task of translating the Latin authors, which were the 
literary models of the day. The extant Anglo-Saxon books 
are but as a few scattered splinters of the old Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Even if we had no other proof of the fact, the 
capability to which the language had arrived would alone be 
sufficient to assure us that it must have been ' diligently and 
largely cultivated. To this pitch of development it had 
reached, first by inheriting the relics of the Romano-British 
civilisation, and afterwards by four centuries and a half of 
Christian culture under the presiding influence of Latin as 
the language of religion and of education. Latin happily 
did not then what it has since done in many lands; it did 
- It operate to exclude the native tongue and to cast it into 
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the shade, but to the beneficent end of regulating, fostering, 
and developing it. 


§ 0. Effects of the Norman Conquest. 

40 . Such was the state of our language when its insular 
security was disturbed by the Norman invasion. Great and 
speedy, was the effect of lire Conquest in ruining the ancient 
grammar, which rested almost entirely on literary culture. 
The leading men in the state having no interest in the ver- 
nacular, its cultivation fell immediately into neglect. The 
chief of the Saxon clerg)' deposed or removed, who should 
now keep up that supply of religious Saxon literature, of the 
copiousness of which we may judge even in our day by the 
considerable remains that have outlived hostility and neg- 
lect? Now that the Saxon landowners were dispossessed, 
who should patronise the Saxon minstrel and welcome the* ' 
man of song in the hails of mirth? 

The shock of the Conquest gave a deathblow to Saxon 
literature. There is but one of the Chroniclers that goes 
on to any length after the Conquest; and one of them stops 
short exactly at a.d. 1066, as if that sad year had bereft his 
task of all further interest. The English language continued 
to be spoken by the masses who could speak no other; 
in religious houses students continued to read and write in 
it. But its hondurs and emoluments were gone, and a gloomy 
period of depression lay before the Saxon language as before 
the Saxon people. It is not too much to say that the Norman 
Conquest entailed the dissolution of the old cultivated lan- 
guage, the literar)' Englisc. ^The inflection-system could not 
live through this trying period. Just as we accumulate 
superfluities about us in prosperity but in adversity we get 
rid of them as encumbrtaices, and we like to travel light 
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when we have only our own legs to carry us — ^just so it hap- 
pened to the Englisc language. For now all these sounding 
terminations that made so handsome a figure in Sa.xon courts 
— the -AN, the -usr, the -ira and the -ena, the -igennf, and 
-iGENDUM, — all these, superfluous as bells on idle horses, were 
laid aside when the nation had lost its old political life and 
its pride of nationality, and had received leaders and teachers 
who spoke a foreign tongue. 

41. Nor was tltis the only effect of the introduction of a 
new language into the country. A huge change came over 
the vocabulary. The Northmen had learnt by their sojourn 
in France to speak French, and this foreign language they 
brought with them to England. Sometimes this language is 
spoken of as the Norman or Norman-French. In a well- 
known volume by the late Archbishop of Dublin, the relations 
between this intrusive ‘ Norman ' and the native speech are 
given with much felicity of illustration. I have the pleasure 
of inserting the following passage with the permission of the 
author : — 


We might almost reconstruct our history, so far as it 
turns upon the Norman Conquest, by an analysis of our 
present language, a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a close observation of the nature and character of those 
which the two races have severally contributed to it. I’hus 
we should confidently conclude that the Norman was the 
ruling race, from the noticeable fact that all the words of 
dignity, state, honour, and pre-eminence, with one remark- 
able e.\ception (to be adduced presently), descend to us 
from them — sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, h^nmage, 
praice, duke, count, {earl indeed is Scandinavian though he 
must borrow his countess from the Norman,) chancellor, 
treasurer, palace, castle, hall, dpme, and a multitude more. 
At the same time the one remarkable e.xception of king 


‘ The word ca: 
dinavian. E. A. 


rl EORL is genuine Eijglish, but as a title it 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 127.1 


Scan- 
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-would •make us, even did we know nothing of the actual 
facts, suspect that the chieftain of this ruling race came in 
not upon a new title, not as overthrowing a former dynasty, 
but claiming to be in the rightful line of its succession ; that 
the true continuity of the nation had not, in fact any more 
than in word, been entirely broken, but survived, in due time 
to assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of the language, 
almost all articles of luxury, all having to do with the chase, 
with chivalry, with personal adornment, is Norman through- 
out; with the broad basis of the language, and therefore 
of the life, it is otherwise. The great features of -nature, 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, water, and fire, all the prime 
social relations, father, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
— these are Saxon. Palace and castle may have reached us 
from the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe far dearer 
names, the house^ the roof, the home, the hearth. His 'board' 
too, and often probably it was no more, has a more hos- 
pitable sound than the ‘ table’ of his lord. His sturdy arms 
turn the soil ; he is the boor, the hind, the churl ; or if his 
Norman master has a name for him, it is one which on his 
lips becomes more and more a title of opprobrium and con- 
tempt, the ‘villain.’ The instruments used in cultivating 
the earth, the flail the plough, the sickle, the spade, are ex- 
pressed in his language; so too the main products of the 
earth, as wheat, rye, oats, here ; and no less the names of 
domestic animals. Concerning these last it is curious to 
observe.that the names of almost all animals, so long as they 
are alive, are thus Saxon, but when dressed and prepared 
for food become Norman — a fact indeed which we might 
have expected beforehand; for the Saxon hind had the 
charge and labour of tending and feeding them, but only 
that they might appear on the table of his Norman lord. 
Thus ox, steer, cow, are Saxon, but Norman; calf is 
Saxon, but veal Norman ; sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norman ; 
so it is severally with swine ^nd pork, deer and venison, fowl 
and pullet. 

1 This is a mistake. Flail is O.F. flaial or flael (mod. Fr. fldau) 
from Latin flageljum scourge. 
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Puttino- all this together, with much more of thb same 
kind, whfeh has only been indicated here, we should certainly 
<rather that while there are manifest tokens preserved in our 
fan^ruatre of the Saxon having been for a season an inferior 
and even an oppressed race, the stable elements of Anglo- 
Saxon life, however overlaid for a while, had still made good 
their claim to be the solid groundwork of tlic after nation 
as of the after language; and to the justice of this conclusion 
all other historic records, and the present social condition of 
England, consent in bearing witness— .SV//r^' // Words, i2lh 
ed., 1867, pp. 98-100. 

42 . This duplicate system of words in ]‘inglish was the 
result of a long period during wliich the country was in a 
bilingual condition. The language of the producer was one, 
and that of the consumer another. In the market the seller 
and the buyer must have spoken different languages, both 
languages being familiar in sound to cither parly: just as on 
the frontier of the English and Welsh in the pre.'-ont da}‘ large 
numbers of people have a practical acquaintance with both 
languages, while they can talk in one only. 'Phis it is which 
has brought down upon the rustic Welsh the unjust imputa- 
tion of saying dim Saesoneg out of churlishness. They may 
’ understand the enquiry, and yet they may not pos.'jcs.s 
English enough to make answer with. A frontier between 
English and French must have existed in the Norman period 
in every town and district of England. In some sense a 
bilingual condition lasted down to the middle of the four- 
teenth centur}", when a mixed English language broke forth 
and took the lead. During three centuries, the native lan- 
guage was cast into the shade by the foreign speech of the 
conquerors. All that time French was getting more and 
more widely known and spoken; and it never covered so 
wide an area in this island as it did at the moment when tlic 
native speech upreared her head again to assart a permanent 
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supremacy. As tlje waters of a river are often shallowest 
there where they cover tlie widest area, so the French 
language had then the feeblest hold in this country, 
when it was most widely cultivated and most generally 
affected. 


§ 6. The Literature of the Transition. First Period. 

43. English had never ceased to. be the speech of the 
body of the people. The Conquest could not alter this fact. 
What the Conquest did was to destroy the cultivated Englisc, 
which depended for its propagation upon literature and liter- 
ary men. This once extinct, there was no central or standard 
language. The French language in some respects supplied the 
place of a standard language, as the medium of intercourse 
between persons of cither race in the better ranks of society. 
The native speech, bereft of iu central standard, fell abroad 
again. It fell back into that divided condition, in which 
each speaker and each writer is guided by the dialect of 
his own localit}-, undisciplined by any central standard of 
propriety. Our language became dialectal. And hence it ‘ 
comes to pass that of the authors whose books are preserved - 
from the year .\.n. 1100 to 1350, hardly any two of them are 
uniform in dialect ; each speaks a tongue of its own. We 
can divide tliis large tract of time into two parts, correspond- 
ing vaguely to the culmination and decline of the French 
fashioft. It must be understood here, and wherever figures 
are given to distinguish periods in the history of language, 
that it is intended for the convenience of w'riter and reader, 
for distinctness of arrangement, and as an aid to the memory, 
rather than as a rigid limit. For in such things the border- 
ing areas so slytde off and'blend into one another, that they 
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are not to be rigidly outlined any more than the j-nmary 
colours in the rainbow. 

44. For convenience sake, m’c may divide tlic Transition 
into two parts, and add a third era for the restoration of the 
national language :— 

TRA^■SITIOK 

Broken Saxon (Latin documentary period) from 1 100 to 1 215 
Early English (French documentary period) . 1 2 1 5 to 1 350 

National English from 1350 

Of the first dirision of this period, the grand landmarks arc 
two poems, namely Layamon’s ‘Brut/ and the ‘Ormulum’; 
Layamon representing the dialect of the south and west, and 
Orm that of the east and north. 

The ‘Brut’ of Layamon, a work which embodies in a poetic 
form tlie legends of British history, and which exceeds 30,000 
lines, was edited, with an English translation, by Sir Frederic 
Madden, in 1847. Besides discussions on the language and 
the date, which is assigned to 1205, the leading passages 
for beauty or importance are indicated in a way which gives 
the reader an immediate command of the contents of this 
voluminous work. Such a poem as this was not the work 
of any one year, or even of a few years. It must be re- 
garded as the life-long hobby of Layamon the priest, who 
lived at Areley Kings, on the west bank of the Severn, oppo- 
site Stourport, and served the church there. His language 
runs back and claims a near relationship to that of the* latest 
Saxon Chroniclers : and this connection rests not so much 
on local as on literary affinity, t. 

45. For it is easier to describe Layamon by his literary 
than by his local affinities. He is the last writer who retains 
an echo of the literary' Englisc.' Though c he wrote for 
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populai' use, yet the scholar is apparent; he had conned 
the old native literature enough to give a tinge to his diction, 
and prcscn-e something of the ancient grammar. • Among the 
more observable features of his language are the following: — 
Infinitives in », ie, orj-; the use of u for the use of u for 
;■ OTj' in such words as Uiiljc did; ljuhbc hid; IjuIIc hill; 
puttf pit. Il'hal adds greatly to the philological interest of 
the ‘ Brut ’ is this, that a later text is extant, a text which 
hears evident traces of Northern English. In Madden’s 
edition it is printed parallel with the elder text. One of 
the most s.alient characters of the northern dialect was its 
avoidance of initial sc, which has become sh. The northern 
dialect in such cases wrote simply s. The northern form for 
shill was sail, as indeed it continues to be to the present 
day. So among the tribes of Israel, it was a peculiarity 
of the tongue of the Ephraimites that they could not frame 
to pronounce sh, but said Sibbolcth instead of Shibboleth. 
This is so distinct a feature of our northern dialect that it is 
worth while to collect some examples of this contrast in the 
two texts : — 

Fikst Text. 

.Saft, shaft 
.Sc-arpe, sharp 
Scxjc, sheath 

.Sc.1l. stilt, scnllcn, scullcti, shall 
Scclclcs, shields 
.Sceorl, short 
Scuten, they shot 
Sccrcn, scar ; shear, shore 
Scean, shone 
Scip, ship 
.Sentne, shame 

Sculdcrcn, shoulders ’ 

Scanede, shunned 


Seajie 

Sal, salt, sollcn, sollej) 
Scldcs 


Sip 

Same 

Soldre 
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46. Our first quotation presents the two texts sidc'-by side, 
with the editor’s translation appended 


Line 

Ei.der Text. 

J)a cleopede ArSur, 
jE'Jelest kingen ; 

Whar bco ;e mine Bruttes, 
balde mine )iaines; 

J'e drei him forS jeongciS, 
jiis foJc ns a;ein stondetJ. 
lette we heom to glidcn 
Ecrerpe gares ino;c, 

& techen heom to riden 
fene wsei tonward Romen. 
^fne [an worde 
>e ArlSur iseide, 
he sprong foriS an stede, 
swa spare deS of fure. 

Him weore fuiiende 
fifti [usende. 


= 3 -t 95 - 

\0UNGEr. Text. 

]>o clcopcdc Arthur 
boldest of kinges : 

\Yarc bco ;c mine Bruttiis, 
bolde mine cnihtes; 

]c dai him for}) go}), 
jas folk vs .ajen slondcj). 
letc wc to ham glide 
sarpe garcs in owe, 
and teclic 5am to ride 
J)anc wei toward Rome. 

Efne })an worde 
)at Arthur }'0 .saide, 
hii spronge for}) %'ppcn stcrlcs. 
ase spare do}) of fure. 

Him were foljcndc 
fiftic ])0user.d. 


Then called Arthur, ndhlest \hldesf] of kinp: 'Where, he ye, my 
Britons, my hid thanes [hnights] ? The day it forth ^oeih ; this foil: 
against us standeth. Cause -.oe to glide to them sharp darts enosr, and 
teach them to ride the way towards Rome ! ’ Even with the words that 
Arthur {thcji] said he \they'\ sprang forth on steed \jtpon steeds'], as 
spark doth of fire. Fifty thousand were following him. 


47. In the second specimen th has been substituted for )? 
and 5, to accommodate the unpractised reader. 


THE PAS.SING OF ARTHUR 


Line 

Tha nas ther na marc, 
i than fehte to laue, 
of twa hundred thusend monnen. 
tha ther leien to-hawen ; 
buten Arthur the king ane. 
rmd of his cnihtes tweien. 

Arthur wes fon^iinded 
wunderliche swithe. 

Ther to him com a cnaue, 
the wes of his cunne ; 

,he wes Cadores sane. 


2S5S2. 

Then was there 7 to more 
in that fight left alive, 
out of 200,000 men. 
that there lay cut to pieces : 
hut Arthur the King only 
pnd two of his knights. 
Arthur was wounded 
dangerously muck. 

There to him came a youth 
who was of his hi)i ; 
he was son of Cador, 
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the corl»4 of Comn-nilc. 
Conciaiilin hclite the cnaiic; 
he Mts than kinge deore. 

Aithnr liiin lokcdc on, 
tiler he lai on fniden, 
and thas M-onl iicidc, 
mid ^orh^ulIc hcurtc. 

Con-tantin thu nil wilcnmc, 

thu «core Cadorcs sunc: 

ich the bitache here. 

mine kincrichc; 

and wile mine Iliiilte.^, 

a to thincs life? : 

and hald heom alle lha 1a;cn, 

tha hahlieoth iflondcn a rainedajen: 

and alle lha la;cn gotle, 

tha hi Vihcrcs dajcn stodc. 

And ich wullc uaren to Analun, 
to nairc^l alre maidenc; 
to Arcanic there qncnc, 
allien swithc fcconc: 
and hco <:cnl mine wunden, 
makicn alle i^unde, 
a1 hnl me makicn, 
raid ha1cwci3c drcnchcn. 

And fcothc ich ctinicn tvullc 
to mine kinericlie: 
and tvunicn mid llrutlcn. 
mid miichclcrc nunne, 

/lifnc llian worden, 
thcr com of sc wtnden, 
that wc^ an fccort hat lithen, 
sceucen mid vthen : 
and twa «immcn therinne, 
tvuadcrlichc idihlc : 
and hco nomcn Arthur anan, 
and ancou5te hinc nereden, 
and soitc hinc ndun Icidcn, 
and forth punnen hinc lithen. 

Tlia V'cs hit iwnrthcn, 
that Merlin scidc whilcn ; 
that ivcorc nnimetc care, 
of Artliures forth fare. 

Ilmttcs ilcucth jete, < 

that he heo on line, 
and Mutmic in Analun 
mid fairest alre aluen : 
and lokiclh cucre Hriittes rctc,* 
whan Arthur cume lithen. 
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lit earl cf Cennoall. 

Constaniin bight the youth ; 
to the king he was dear. 

Arthur looked ufon him, 
where he lay on the ground, 
and these -words said, 
with soirtrwful heart. 

Conslantine thou art welcome, 
thou wert Coders sou; 

/ here eemmit to thee, 
my kingdom: 

and guard thou my Britons 
aye to thy life's end: 
and assure them all the la-os, 
that have stood in my days: 
and all the laws so good, 
that iy Uther's days stood. 

And I will fare to Avalon, 
to the fairest of all maidens; 
to Argante the queen, 
elf exceeding sheen : 
and she shall my wounds, 
make all sound; 
all whole me make, 
with healing drinks. 

And sith return I wilt, 
to my kingdom : 
and dxvell -with Britons, 

-with mickle joy. 

Even with these words, 
lo came from sea wending, 
that nw a short boat sailing, 
driving -with the waves. \ 
and Itpo xvomen therein, 
of marvellous aspect: 
and they took Ai thur anon, 
and straipfit him bore envoy, 
and softly dcavn him laid, 
and forth with him to sea they 
gate to move avrny. 

Then xvas it come to pass 
what Merlin said -whilomc ; [care, 
that there should be much enrians 
when Arthur out of life should fare. 

Britons believe yet, 
that he be alive, 
and dsoelling in Avalon, 
with the fairest of all elves ; 
still look the Britons for the day 
of Arthur's coming o'er the sea. 
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48. A third specimen shall be taken from near the close 
of this voluminous work, where the elder text only is 
preserved. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF AT1IELSTAN"S' RETGN’. 


Line 319S1. 


pa tiden comcn sonc, 
to Cadw.nSI.ndcr kingo 
into Bnit.iinc, 
jier l-ar be wiinede 
mid Alainc kingc, 

]’e wes of his cunne. 

Me dude him to understondc 
of al Jiisse londc; 
hu Ai5elstan her com liScn, 
ut of Sex londen ; 

.and hit he al Angle lond, 
sette on his ngcre bond; 
and hu he sette moting, 

& hu he sitte husting; 
and hn he sette sciren, 
and makede friS of dcoren; 
& hit he sette h.alimot, 

& hu he sette hundred ; 

•and [a nomen of J)an tunen, 
on Sexisce riinen : 
and al me him talde, 
tfeJen of pesse londe. 

Wa wes Cadwaladere, 

)>.it he wes on line. 


77ir camr scer: 

to CadvalaiUr hiv,;' 
into liritaitr.y, 

-.vkcrc h{ t/'itx du tUitv; 
udtk Alan the linj:, 

~,vko ‘vas of his kiti, 

Meti did kin: to uitde:-slii:!d 
ali about this ht:.! : 
hau< Atkelstat: had here arrived, 
comiu!; cut of Saxon {arts ,* 
a::d ko:o ke all I'.::yla:id 
set on kis earn hand ; 
and koto ke set tnote.tiny, 
and kov he set kus-tisiy; 
a:td hcao he set shires, 
and :nade lav for yasne ; 
and kov ke set kall-snote, 
and kc:o ke set hundred; 
and the na/nes of the tovns 
in Saxon runes 1 
and men told kin: all 
Me federi^f af this la ted! 

II 0 vas to Cad'.calader, 
that ke teas alive. 


49. The ‘ Ormulum ’ is a versified narrative of the Gospels, 
addressed by Ormin or Orm to his brother Walter, and after 
his own name called by the author ‘ Ormulum ' ; by whicli 
designation it is commonly known. 

Icc })att liss Ennglish hafe sett I that this Enfisk kavo’set 
Ennglisshe men to larc, En-,;lisk tt'ien to lore, 

Icc arass ).a;r [irer I cristnedd wass / -,ms t 'kere-vkere I vas ckrisler.ed 
Orrmin bi name nemmedd. Ormin by name named. 

piss hoc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum This 'book is 'named ' Ormul'um 
lorrpi ]).att Orrm Ut wroghte. Bccastse that Orm it -,orou"kt. 

In this poem wc find for the first time ihccword ‘English ' 
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in the mature form. Layamon has the forms cnjTIgc, cngHg, 
frnglis, aiigli’^cc; but Orm has tnngii'ss, and still more 
frequently the fully developed form cnngllssl). The author 
is lavish of his eonsonants. 

60. This is a constant feature of the Ormulum. For 
Orm was one of Nature's philologers, and' a spelling- 
reformer. He carefully puts tire double consonant after 
the short vowel. Had this orthography been generally 
adopted, we should have had in English not only the mm 
and M« with which German is studded, but many other 
double consonants which we do not now possess. How 
great a study Orm had made of this subject we are not 
left to gather from observation of his spelling, for he has 
emphatically called attention to it in the opening of his 
work. 


HOW TO SPELL. 


And wbasc nnlcnn shall |iiss hoc 
cITt pJieiT sijia writcnn 
himm hidde icc liat hc't write rihht 
swasnmm l«ss hoc him ta!chel>J>; 
and tatt he loke well Jiatt he 
.an hocstalT write twiggess 
eggn’hicr limt itt uppo JiisS hoc 
iss wrilcn o ]ialt wise, 
lolse well Jiatt he’t write swa, 
for he nc magg nohht ellcss 
on Ennglissh writenn rihht te word, 
Jiatt wito he well to sojic. 


And whose shall purpose to mahe 
another copy of this book, /beg him 
to write it exactly as this booh 
directetk; and that he look well 
that he write a letter twice wherever 
upon this booh it is written in that 
wise. Lei him look carefully that 
he write it so, for else he cannot 
write it correctly in En^ish—thit 
kstow he well for certain 1 


61. There is another point of orthography which is 
(almost) peculiar to this author. When words beginning 
with ]y follow words ending in d or /, he generally (with but 
•a few, and those definite exceptions) alters the initial > to /. 
Where (for example) he has the three words fait and 
fait and ft succeeding one another continuously, he writes, 
not pail paii pe, but pail tatt te. One important exception to 
this rule is whera the word ending tvith the rf or / is severed 
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Lm .he .vord bcgln„ing .i.h/ by » ".clricel peu.e, in .la. 
ease .he change does no. .ahc p n. ns- 


T a-, afftcr l-c Goddspcll slnnnl 
latt tan te GoeWspeU mciic).!' 


,;</ aye after the Gesfe! slaM 
that 'i-hieJ: the Gcsfel fueandr.. 


batt taU te GocWspcll mciicj.j'. . . , r i 

Here .he etanant does no. change .he ini..al of .he ..ea. 
,™rd because of .ho me.rieal division .ha. separa.es .hen,. 
0.1, ei examples of .hose peculiar.., cs may be seen ,e 
following extract. 

CHARACTER OF A GOOD MONK. 


Forr himm birrl- boon full clcnc tuanii, 
and all wiMniltnn aldiic. 

Buttan J-att mann biinm findcnn shall 
unnornc nictc and wn.-flc. 

And txr iss all l>aU torl'liK 

bait nilnnslrcinann birr)' ai;ncnn 
Wiblmlcnn cnif and shxj’c and c.ainb 
and ncdlc. gift he’l gcornc)'!'. 

And all hiss shall mann findcnn himm 
and wcl himm birrj> itl gcincnn; 

For birr]> himm nowwlcrr dun J'.eroti, 
ne gifenn ilt nc scllcnn. 

And himm birr)' :ufrc slnntlcnn inn 
to lofcnn Godd and wurrj'cn, 

And agg himm birr)' bcon frcsdi jcvito 
hi daggess and by nihhUss; 

And tat iss harrd and strang and tor 
and hcfig lif to Icdcnn, 

And forj'i birr)' wcl clawwstremann 
onnfangcnn mikcll tnede, 

Alt hiss Drihhtin Allwxldcnnd Godd, 
forr whamm he mikcll swinnke)')’. 
And all hiss herrte and all hiss lussl 
birr)' agg bcon towarrd hcoffnc, 
Md himm birr)' gcomenn ag'g fall an 
hiss Drihhtin wel to ewemenn, 
Wi)')' daggsang and wi)')' uhhtcnnsang 
wi)')' messcss and wi)')' bcncss, &c. 


TK-tSS^-ATION. 

For he ought to be a very pure nan 
and altogether without property. 
Except that he shall be found in 
simple meat and clothes. t 
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• ^Um that is all Ikr eirtkly thiny 
iliat ninstfr-wan sheuM omt, 
a hnijf anil shtatU attd cettth 
UK./ ssffiilt, if ht want it. 

Atui all this shall thty fts .1 for him, 
anJ it is his tiuty ta takt fax (f it, 

I'i'r ht may siritier lio with it, 

.■!>;.i he mutt r.-er stand in (r/iwuw/i') 

/.I f-reise essd wtirshif Geidl 
.■ir.i aye must he le fresh thereto 
hy daytime and ty ttiyhfs ; 

And that's a hard and stiff and mityh 
and heart- life ta lead, 

.‘tnd therefore well nay elei tier'd man 
SYteit'e a mithle meed 
At the hand sf his /.ard Altwieldin^ Cod, 
for when he miehle slareth. 
find all his heart and his desire 
rUftht aye he tau-ard heasvn ; 

And he shrhlJ yearn for that ahnt, 
his Matter well la serve, 
trifh day-time elmnl and ehant at fn-ime, 
with masses and v-ith frayers, d-'r. 

The poems of Layamon and Omi may bo regarded as 
laic appendages of the Saxon litcralurc. Layamon and 
I Irm holli cling to the old in diflcrenl ways : Layamon in 
his poetic form, Orm in his diction. Both also bear traces, 
in tliffercnt w.ij-s, of the earlier procc.sscs of that great cliangc 
which the French was now working in the English language. 
The long story of the ' Brut ’ is told in lines which affect the 
ancient style ; but the style is chaotic, and abounds in acci- 
ilcntal and fragmentary decorations, like a thing constructed 
out of rains. In the ' Ormnlum ’ the regularity is perfect, but 
it is the regularity of the new style of versification, learnt 
. from foreign leachcr.s. The iambic measure sits admirably 
on the ancient diction, implying some poetic culture in 
French models. The works differ as the men differed : the 
one, a secular priest, Jias the country taste for an irregular 
poetry with alljjeralion and eveiy other reverberator}’ charm ; 
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the other, a true monk, carries his regularity into everything 
—arrangement, metre, orthography. He is an English- ' 
speaking Dane, but educated in a monastery that has 
probably been ruled by a succession of French abbots. 

From these two authors, as from some half-severed pro- 
montory, we look across the water, studded with islets, to 
where the continent of the modern English language rears 
its abrupt front in the writings of Chaucer. 


§ 7. The iriumph of Froich. 

52 . In the two great works which have occupied us during 
the preceding pages, the Englisc has made its latest stand 
against the growing ascendancj' of the French. We now 
approach the time when for a centur)' and a half French 
held a recognised position as the language of education, of 
societj', of business, and of administration. Long before 
1250 we get traces of the documentary use of French, and 
long after 1350 it was continued. Trevisa says it was a new 
thing in 1349 for children to construe into English in the 
grammar schools, where they had been used to do their 
construing into French. If we ask what manner of I'rench 
it was, we must point to that now spoken by the peasants of 
Normandy, and perhaps still more to the French dialect 
which has been preserved in the Channel Islands. A bold 
relic of our use of French as the language of public business 
still sunlves in the formula le roi le veult or la reine 
LE VEULT, by which the royal assent to bills is announced 
m Parliament. In the utterance of this puissant sentence it 
is considered correct to groll^the r after the manner of 
the peasants of Normandy. 

One particular class of words shall be noticed in this 
place as the result of the French' rule in England. This is 
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a group of words which will serve to depict the times that 
stamped them on our speech. They are the utterance of 
the violent and selfish passions. 

63. Most of the sinister and ill-favoured words which 
were in the English language at the time of Shakspeare, owed 
their admission to this unhappy era. The malignant passions 
were let loose, as if without control of religion or of reason ; 
men hotly pursued after the objects of their ambition, covet- 
ousness, or other passions, till they grew insensible to every 
feeling of tenderness and humanity; they regarded one 
another in no other light but as obstructives or auxiliaries 
in their own path. Such a stale of society supplied the 
nascent English with a mass of opprobrious epithets which 
have lasted, with few occasional additions, till the present 
day. Of these words a few may be cited by way of example. 
And first I will instance die word ptgghr. This word has 
two senses. It is, first, a person who makes a livelihood by 
amusing tricks. Secondly, it has the moral sense of an 
impostor or deceiver. Both these senses date from the 
French period of our history. 

To jape is to jest coarsely; a Japer is a low buffoon; 
japtry is buffoonery; and jape-worthy is ignominiously 
ridiculous. 

64. Ravin is plunder ; ravaiers are plunderers ; and 
although this family of words is extinct, with the single 
exception of ravenous as applied to a beast of prey, yet 
they are still generally known from the English Bible of 

i6ii. 

Ribald and ribaldry are of the progeny of this prolific 
period. Ribald was almost a class-name in the feudal 
system. One of the ways, and almost the only way, in which 
a man of low birth who had no inclination to the religious 
life of the monastery could rise into some sort of importance 
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and consideration, was by entering the service of a ppwerful 
baron. He lived in coarse abundance at the castle of his 
patron, and was ready to perform any service of whatever 
nature. He was a rollicking sort of a bravo or swash- 
buckler. He was his patron’s parasite, bull-dog, and tool. 
Such was the n3a/(/, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the word rapidly became a .synonym for everything ruffianly 
and brutal ; and having passed into an epithet, went to swell 
the already overgrown list of vituperations. 

55. The furious and violent life of that period had every 
need of relief and relaxation. This was found in the abandon- 
ment of revelry and in the counter-stimulant of the gaming- 
table. The very word ra'clry, with its cognates to revel, 
revelling, revellers, are productions of this period. The rage 
for gambling which distinguished the habits of our Norman- 
French rulers is aptly commemorated in the fact that up to 
the present day the English terms for games of chance are 
of French extraction. Dice were seen in ever}' hall, and 
were then called by the same name as now. 

The fashion of counting by ace, deuce, Ircy, quart, cink, 
siz, is French — not modern French, but of the feudal age. 
AVe find it in Chaucer, precisely as at present : — 

Seven is my chance, and thin is cink and treye. 

Caiilerbury Tales, 12,587. 

Chalice itself is one of those gaming terms, and so is 
hazard, which was the prominent word in the phraseology 
of gambling, and accordingly very odious to the mora,list of 
that day. In the list of vices Ijagartcrfi comes in next to 
glutlony, as being that which besets men next after the tempta- 
tions of the table. ‘ 


And now that I have spoken of glotonie. 
Now wol I you defenden ihasardrie. 
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t Hasnid is vcray modcr of lesinges, 

And of dcccite, and cntsed forsweringes. 

It is repwc, and contiaiy of honour, 

For to ben hold a common hasaidour. 

Canterbury Tales, 12,522. 

But a word may outlive a bad reputation. The word 
hazard has now little association Avith disorderly excitement 
and the thirst for sudden wealth ; it suggests to our minds 
some laudable adventure for which men have hazarded their 
lives. Another word may be cited, which belonged origin- 
ally to the same ill-conditioned strain, but which time has 
purified and converted into a picturesque word. This is 
jeopardy, at first a mere excited and interjectional cry, 
jeu parti 1 drawn game! — ^but now a sober though rheto- 
rical word. 

66. The same period is stigmatised by another bad cha- 
racteristic, and that is, the facility with which it disparaged 
good and respectable words. Villan was simply a French 
class-name, by whicli a humble order of men was designated; 
croRL was a Saxon name of like import : both of these became 
disparaged at the time we speak of into the injurious sense 
of villain and churl. 

It Avould hardly be fiur to omit mention of the fact that 
other classes of words were also gained at this period. Some 
theological and moral terms of the first qualiti', such as 
charily, faiih, grace, mercy, peace, religion, belong here; and 
so also a variety of commercial, legal, heraldic, and political 
words, as advocalc, alliance, arrearage, cliaileh, ctislom, demise, 
droise, 'domain, Jief.fcally, homage, liege, loyally, manor, meynie, 
moiely, personally, pursuil, purstdvanl, really, rent, seisin, Ser- 
jeant, sovereign, treaty, trover^ vouchsafe. 
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§ 8. Literature of the Transition. Second Period. 

57. In this period, which may be rudely defined by the 
dates 1250-1350, we see strong efforts after a native litera- 
ture ; but desultory and without any centre of their own they 
hover provincially around the privileged and authoritative 
languages of French and Latin. They have not among 
themselves a common or even a leading form of speech. 
This period has been richly illustrated by the publications 
of the Early English Te.xt Society. 

The first e.\ample of the new group is the beautiful poem of 
‘ Genesis and E.xodus.’ Here the word sha// is thus declined: 
sing, sal, salt] pi. sule7i. Also srud for the Saxon scrud, 
modern shroud] and suucn as a participle of the verb which 
we now write shove. This speaks for its Anglian character. 
The date is about a.d. 1250. As a specimen of the language, 
we may quote the selling of Joseph : — 

Se chapmen skinden here fare. The chaptuen hastened their de- 
parture, 

in to Egipte ledden Sat ware; into Egypt led that chattel ; 
wiS Putifar Ce kinges stiwsird, -.uith Potiphar the king's stcavard, 
he maden swiSe bigetel foiAvard ; they made very profitalde bargain ; 
so michel fe Sor is hem told; so much money there is them told ; 
he hanen him bogt, he hauen sold, these have him bought, and those 
have sold. 

Here the form he represents the Saxon hi, and is 
equivalent to our modern pronoun they. The -n form of 
the present tense in hauen is a token of midland locality. 

Worth quoting also is the butler’s narrative of his dream 
to Joseph in the prison : — 


Me drempte ic stod at a win tre, 
Sat adde waxen buges Sre. 

Orest it blomede and sitJen bar 
Se beries ripe, wurS ic war : 


I dreamt I stood at a vine-tree 
that held luaxcn boughs three. 
Erst it bloomed and then it bare 
titi berries ripe, as I was ware: 
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pes hule luste pider ward, 

And hold hire ejen o]>erward. 
And sat to snolle and ibolje. 
Also ho hadde on frogge i snoljc. 


This ewl she listened thitltc)~.uard, 
And held her eycn cfhenrard ; 
And sat all s'.uollen and oul-UcnvK 
As if she had r.valloived a frog. 


This poem is ope of the most genuine and original idylls 
of any age or of any language. Its date may be somewhere 
about A.D. 1260. 

59. The student of English will observe with particular 
interest the series of translations from French romances 
which began in the thirteenth century. This was a courtly 
literature, which was originally written in the courtly French 
and the copious translation of this literature is the first sign 
of the returning tide of the native language. Of these we 
will first mention ‘ The Lay of Havclok the Dane,’ which is in 
a midland dialect, but almost as free from strong provincial 
marks as it is from French words. It uses the sh, as will be 
seen from the following quotation, in which it is told how 
Grimsby was founded by Grim : — 


I;» Huml)cr Grim bigan to lendc. 

In Lindeseyc, rith at the north ende, 
Ther sat is ship up on the sond, 

Hut Grin it drou up to the lond. 
And there he made a lile cote, 

To him and to hisc flotc. 

Bigan he there for to crtlic 
A litel hns to maken of erthe. 

And for that Grim that place ante, 
The sfede of Grim the name laute. 
So that Grimesbi calleth allc 
That ther-offe speken .nlle. 

And so shulen men callen it ay, 
Bituene this and domesday. 


- f z Lindsey, right at the north end: 

there hi s ship grounded up on the sand, and Grim drexv it up to the land. 
And then he made a little hut, for himself and for his crL Jr. order 
® forasmuch 

the homestead caught from Grim its 
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As tliis poem is associated with Lincolnshire, we might 
expect to find many Danish words in it. But the number 
of tliosc that can be clearly distinguished as such, is small. 
Except the verb to call, there is no example in the quotation 
above. The Danish population whicli in the ninth century 
occupied the Anglian districts have considerably modified 
our language, and their influence would probably have been 
greater, but for tlie cruel harrying of the North by William 
the Conqueror. The affinity of the Danish with the Anglian 
would make it easy for the languages to blend, and the same 
cause renders it a delicate matter for us to separate the 
Danisli contributions 

The following short list contains those English words 
which I can offer with most confidence as words which have 
come in through Danish agency. For those who may wish 
to examine the grounds of this selection in Vigfusson’s Dic- 
tionary the Icelandic forms arc added. 


ale (81) 
anger (ingr) 
call (Isall.i) 
c.ast ik.'i'ta) 
cow V. (kilR.n) 
dwell (dveija) 
egK"-(e|;ein) 
fellow (fel.igi) 
flat (flair) 
gain :gagn) 
gnsKgnstr) 
hansel (Iiandsal) 
hap (happ) 
hit (bitta) 


Irasband (hdsbdndi) 
husdttgs (hii$)>ing, 
ill (iltr) 
irk O’rkja) 
kid (kiS) 
law (lag) 
meek (mjiikr) 
odd (oddi) 
plough (pldgr) 
quandai}' (vandneSi) 
ransack (rannsaka) 
score tskor) 
scrap (sfcrap) 
seta^ (skrapa) 


shallow (skidlgr) 
skill (ekil) 
skin (skinn) 
sky (sky) 
slouch (sldkr) 
swain (sveinn) 
take (taka) 
thrall (lira-ll) 
thrift (jiriO 
tiding (tidindi) 
ugly (ugligr) 
want (rant) 
windlass (vindassl 
window (vindauga) 


00*. The three poems last mentioned are in remarkably 
pure English. The old inflections are nearly all gone, and 
so far the language has suffered alteration, but the vocabulary 


' Professor Skeat has des’oted a chajjtcr in his Principles of English 
Etymology to ‘The Scandian Element. 
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remains almost unmixed with French. But in the ‘ Romance 
of King Alexander,’ the feature which claims our attention is 
the working in of French words with the English. This 
poem was the general favourite before the Romaunt of the 
Rose superseded it. The French original ‘ Rouman d’Alix- 
andre ’ had been composed about the year 1 1 84. It consists 
of 20,000 long twelve-syllable lines, a measure which thence- 
fonvard became famous in literature. But the English version 
vith which alone we are here concerned, was made late in 
the thirteenth centurj', in a lax tetrameter. Unlike the poem 
of ‘ Havelok,’ a great proportion of the French words of the 
original are embodied in this English translation. The two 
languages do not yet appear blended together, but only 
mechanically mixed. The following lines will illustrate this 
crude mixture of French with English : — 

1. That ns telleth the mat si res satiuz faile. 

2. Hy ne bsn no more verreyment. 

3. And to have horses anenautti. 

To hem stahvorth and asperaunt. 

4. Toppe and mgge, and croupe and cars 
Is semblahel to an hors. 

61 . Now we come to a great original work. The rhyming 
‘ Chronicle ’ of Robert of Gloucester is a fine specimen of west- 
country English, which touches the dialect of ' The Owl and 
Nightingale at many points : — the infinitives ending in -j or 
-y, or -ie, as cotmili to counsel; he Tvolde sustevii, he would 
sustain; ‘he ne let nojt chipie al is folc,’ he let not c&ll all 
his folk ; ‘ due William uorbed allehis to robhy; duke William 
forbad all his (men) to rob; Wfto housel; ‘J^is noble due 
William him let crotmy king,’ this' noble duke W'illiam made . 
them crown him king. 

In other points this dialect differS*strongly from the Dorset, 
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Of foweks ^ of bestcs, of wilde i tame also • t, 

Of salt fietij 1 eke verss, of vaire riuers ]>cr to ' , 

Of wellen swete i coldc inonj, of Icscn T of mcclc • 

Of seluer or t of gold, of tyn ^ ck of lede * 

Of stel, of )'re, l of bras • of god com grcl won ■ 

Of wit 1 of wolle god, beterc ne may be non. 

England is a vcy good land, I u-cen 0/ n<ery land [the') lest; set in 
the end of the world, as in the utter west. The sea geeth it all about ; it 
slandeth as in an isle. Their foes they need the less fear, e.rce/t it h 
through gteilc of folk of the same land, as has been seen sometime. E) cm 
south to north it is eight hundred mile long; and four hundred mile 
broad to go from east to west, that is, through the middle oj the country 

and not as by the one end. Plenty of all goods men may in England sec. 

unless the people are in fault or the years are had. For England is full 
enough of fruit and of trees ; of woods and of parks, that joy it is to see ; 
of fowls and of beasts, wild and tame alike ; of salt fish and eke fresh, 
and fair rivers thereto ; of springs rweet and cold enow, of pastures and 
of meads ; of silver os-e and of gold, of tin and of lead ; of steel, of iron, 
and of brass ; of good corn great store ; of wheat and of good wool, belter 
may be none. 


63 . The most famous and oftest quoted ])icce of Robert 
of Gloucester is that wherein he sums up tlie consequences 
of the Battle of Hastings. It contains the dearest and best 
statement of the bilingual state of the population in his own 
time, that is, before a.d. 1300 (ib. p. 5.12).- 

Bituene Misselmassc i .Scin I.ttc, a Sein Calixtes day, 

As veJ in piilke ;cre ■ in .t S.Kecday, 

In J)e ;er of grace, as it vel al so, 

A jionseni- t si-xe i sixli, ])is bataile w.as ido. 

Due Wiliam was jio old • nyne ^ Jiritli ;er, 

T on T ))ritti jer he was • of Normandie due er. 
po fis bataile was ydo, due Wiliam Jet Immge 

folc Jiat %v.is .asJawc, an frj>c bom alle I’inge. 

Alle pat wolde leue he ;ef, jat Ins fon an cri'c brojtc. 

Haraldes modcr uor hire sone • wel ;cme liim bisojtc 
Bz messagers, i largeliche • hym bed of ire Jdngc, 

soncs bodi - an er) e vor to bringe. 

"’n'outc cny J>ing' parcuore ; 
Tnt b gret honour vbore • ^ ^ 

Pat he let him sulf rcrc, 

^ hons of religion, of canons >-xvis. 
w n ibrojt, as it ;ut is 
illam Pis noble due, po he addc ido .al pis 
pen uey he nom to Londone, he -j'alle his. 
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A» liyr T ptjr.iw of ImtJt ■ wij. noMc}c >-nnii. 

A'.r:i liun wiji «sif • iMt folc of lomic dion, 

1 tTt.itsHfo^ !,im vs.rr imni. Mns; of J.k lend. 

Clinic til ICnijclvind * in to N'onnandits bond. 

■j {c Notmanx nr cniijc 'O-lie }m, Ih>!c hor oivc speclie, 

T l-tr.-K’i .-.4 jiii dude atowi hor children dude also tcriic. 

Si i-it liirriica I'f J:< Kind, (at of hor Mod come, 

IJoldcl- altr JidSic xjK\-hc • J'at hii of horn nomc. 

\ or Iciic a man cviiiic Ktenat • me tcl)> of Idm lute. 

Ac loMr men )io! !cf to to hor owe speehe jute. 

K'h artrr }cf Or lt}> in al jar arotld • contreyts tliinc, 

J*.*.; f.c h.d h-Ji to hor owe <jiechr‘botc Kn};clo:id one. 

Ac lut me wot tic-r to cnr.tie ■ holie wcl it it, 

Voi }.r nil. re j.-.t a inott c-ia, Jc mote avutj'i he is. 


li v.ill It.’.riiiy be nccc.i-sary to imnslnic ilic wliolc of ibis 
pn«4.a{;c for the rc.arlcr. We will modcntisc a specimen to 
.‘crtc ar a siniiic to tlic rest. Tlic Iasi ten lines shall Iw 
.sclccietl. as ret otiiii!.£r the linguistic comliiion of the country. 


. Jr: I /re AV'/r-tm t.viU n.V then sffai Mr hut thrir mt'n ; 

f .* V>- t/i’ir /■Wn.-f. ,ti thtjr dU al h.-rit, an tfteir f/tf/i/nn (au/’/tt 
t'.r .'s— /. S'l'.rt thf .hi^h nrii cf thit Ian 1. Inal rami »/ l/ttlr MeeJ, 
all rrlain iKt .'.?»•!/ vAhh ihtr In'ucht fram tkfir hemt. Ear 

utt'fj! a rtan f-n.-r,' / rrnii. fi,'/!/ riganl Ww iitlU. Iliil lltl htv men 
it.-V /.* En(,'ii‘.,art.{ /.• F.tlr natiri ifuih still. / KW/f Hurt ht na 
i.-u’Htit! in ail H.t U'.nlJ that %{j> n.-t >•>'!.( ta their native sfttch, 
ft, eft En.’.'anJ .•nlr, Fnt wH av r/e.' it it tirll ta dvw.v ht/i ; far the 
vteet a -n f,.- inf..-;, t\e ntrt a.vrth he is. 


0-1. These c.s.imjilcs tvill jtcrlwps suflicc to give an idea 
of the t!is«;vcrc(l anti dialectic condition of ihe native language 
from the twelfth to ilie fouriccnili ccniuiy. Kuring titis long 
inierv.al the reigning language was Frcncli, ami this fashion, 
like all f.ashions, went on spreading and embracing a wider 
afrt. and ever growing thinner as it sirrcatl, till in tlic thir- 
teenth -and fourteenth centuries it was become an acknow- 
tcilged subject ofderisinn. Alrc.ady, before i aoo, the famous 
Abbot ?anjpron. of Uury St. Edmunds, was thought to liave 
.>ciid a good attd meinoralTlc thing when he gave as his 
rc.-t-ion for jircfcrring one man to a farm rather than another, 
that bis man could not speak French. I'he French which 
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was current in this country had acquired an insular character ; 
it was full of Anglicisms and distortions, and w as often little 
more than deformed English. Even well-educated persons, 
such as Chaucer’s gentle Prioress, spoke a French which, as 
the poet informs us, was very unlike ‘ French of Paris. AA bat 
then must have been the French of the homely upland fellows 
Trevisa tells of: — ‘and oplondysch men wol lykne hamsylfto 
gentil men, and fondej? with great bysynes for to speke 
Freynsch, for to be more ytold of’ ? 

65 . In Piers Plowman we have the dykers and delvers 
doing a bad day’s work, and singing scraps of French songs 
for pastime : — 


Dykers and Delvers that don here werk illc, 

And driveth forth the longe day, with ‘Deu vons sane, dam 
Prolcsiie, 103. 


We might almost imagine, that now for the second time 
in history it was on a turn of the balance whether Britain 
should bear a nation of the Romanesque or of the Teutonic 
type. , But all the while the native tongue was growing more 
and more in use ; and at length, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, we reach the end of its suppression and 
obscurity, Trevisa fixes on the great plague of 1349 as an 
epoch after which a change Avas obsert’able in regard to the 
popular rage for speaking French. He says: ‘This was 
moche used tofore the grete deth, but sith it is somdele 
chaunged.’ Another important date is 1362, when the 
English language so far recovered its natural rights, 'that it 
became again the language of the Courts of Law. 

66. In the specimens of English which have now passed 
before us, Ave are struck with tlieir diversity and the absence 
of an)' signs of convergency to a common t}-pe. The only 
feature which they agree in with a sort of growing consent, 
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is in thc.dropjMng of tlie old inflections and the severance of 
' connection with tlie Anglo-Saxon accidence. Among the 
.most tenacious of these inflections was tlie genitive plural 
of substantives in -nsA and of adjectives in -ra. This -ena 
dropped into the more languid mc‘, and the -ra appeared 
as .(r or -r, as in Ihtir, alltr, aftitlicfcgt. 

Tliroughout the whole of this period there is such a tend- 
ency to variety and dialectal subdirision, that it has been 
found hard to say how many dialects there were in the 
country. Higdcn, writing in the fourteenth century, said 
there were tlirec, the Southern, the Midland, and the North- 
ern. This division is substantial and useful, and it is 
conveniently represented by three well-marked forms of the 
prcscjit tense indicative, viz. -<r///, -cn, and -es. The -n of the 
Midland dialect may be seen at 67. This form is restricted 
and comparatively obscure. The -f//r is Southern, the -is 
Northern (80). The -r/A w.as universal in Saxon literature, 
the -ts is univcr,«al now. The turning-point is seen in 
Sitakspearc, wiio uses them both according to convenience, 
though the -rxis prcv.alcnt with him, except in the caseof//u/A 
and (more doubtfully) M. The triumph of the Northern 
dialect in tliis particular has contributed to increase English 
sibilation. 

Jluch of the peculiar English quoted in this section 
sunives now only in the prorincial dialects. And here we 
take occasion to remark, that the dialects offer peculiar 
advantages for philological discipline. In the first place, 
thej' arc an entertaining study. There is a charm about them 
which makes itself generally felt, and which often turns even 
the indifferent into an obscr\'cr; — ^besides the additional 
recommendation, tliat they arc to be sought chiefly in the 
pleasantest places of the land. And secondly, their frag- 
mentary condition, which 4o the grammarian may discredit 
F 2 
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them, is so far from being a drawback, that it is a* circum- 
stance highly favourable to the formation of a philological ' 
habit of mind. It is the organic completeness of a language, 
that recommends it for grammatical study, but the philo- 
logical interest is totally different. In every language, how- 
ever perfect, philology sees a mass of relics, which can be 
mentally completed and satisfactorily understood only by 
reference to other languages. It is not easy at first to sec 
the most perfect languages in this light; nor is it by any 
means desirable that the student should do so, until after 
the time that by grammatical study he has comprehended 
somewhat of their perfections. But when we regdrd our 
homely dialects, the dilapidation is patent, and wc naturally 
think of reconstruction by sounder and for the most part 
older specimens ; and this thought involves the idea whicli 
is at the root of Comparative Philology. 


§ 9, The Kings English, 

67. We have a phenomenon to account for. In the midst 
of this Babel of dialects there suddenly appeared a standard 
English language. It appeared at once in full vigour, and was 
acknowledged on all hands without dispute. The study of 
the previous age does not make us acquainted with a general 
process of convergency towards this result, but rather in- 
dicates that each locality w'as getting confirmed in its own 
peculiar habits of speech, and that the divergence was- grow- 
ing wider. Now all at once there appeared a mature form 
of English which was generally received. 

The two writers of the fourteenth century who most 
powerfully display this language are Chaucer and Gower. 
Piers Plowman is in a dialect ; even Wiclifs Bible Version 
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.maybe Slid to be in a dialect: but Chaucer and Gower write 
in a speech which is thenceforward recognised as The 
English Language, and which before their time is hardly 
found. This seems to admit of but one eNplanation. It 
must liave been simply the language that had formed itself in 
the Court about the person of the monarch. Chaucer and 
Gower differ from the other chief witers of their time in this 
particular, which they have in common between themselves, 
that they were both conversant with Court life, and moved in 
the highest regions of English society. They wTote in fact 
‘ King’s English.’ This advantage, joined to the excellence 
of the works themselves, procured for these two writers, but 
more especially for Chaucer, the preference over all who had 
written in English. 

68. An admiring foreigner (I think it was M. Montalem- 
bert), among other compliments to the virtues of this nation, 
observed, as a proof of our loplty and our attachment to 
the monarch)', that we even call our roads ‘the Queen's 
Highways,’ and our language ‘the Queen’s English ’1 No 
Englishman would wish to dim the beauty of the sentiment 
here attributed to us, nor need we think it is disparaged 
though a matter-of-fact origin can be assigned to each of 
these expressions. Of the term ‘King's Highway’ the 
origin is historically known. When there were many juris- 
dictions in this country, which w’ere practically independent 
of the crown, the tracts in which jurisdiction might be un- 
certain, such as the border-lands of the shires and the high- 
ways, appertained to the royal jurisdiction. That is to say, a, 
crime committed on the highway was as if committed in the 
King’s own personal domain, and fell to his courts to judge. 
The highways w’ere emphatically under the King s Peace, 
and hence they came to be (for a very solid and substantial 
reason, at a time when travellers sorely needed to have their. 
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security guaranteed) spoken of as the King’s Highways k. 
Of the origin of the term ‘King’s English’ we have not 
any direct testimony of this kind ; but it seems tliat it may 
be constructively shewn, at least as a probabilit}^ that it 
was originally the term to designate the stjde of the royal or 

governmental proclamations, charters, and other legal writings, 

by contrast mth the various dialects of the provinces 

69, From about the middle of the thirteenth century, it 
had become usual to employ French in the most select docu- 
ments, instead of Latin, which had been the documentary 
language from the time of the Conquest. Hallam tells us 
that ‘all letters, even of a private nature, were written in 
Latin till the beginning of the reign of Edward I (soon after 
1270), when a sudden change brought in the use of French.’ 
But neither of these languages was suitable for edicts and 
proclamations addressed to the body of the people, and we 
may suppose that the vernacular was generally employed for 
this purpose, although few e.\amples have sundved. The 
earliest extant piece of this class is of the reign of Henry III, 
at the moment of the triumph of the barons: — and in the 
employment of the English language at this crisis we may 
see ‘the anxiety of the barons to explain their conduct 
to the people at large, by the use of the best medium of 
information.’ 


Proclamation in the name of Henry III, sentto the sraeral 
Counties of England, October 18, 1258. 

Y Henr^Jnra Codes fultume. King on Engleneloande, Lhoanerd on 
\rloand on Isorm’ on Aqnitain' and eoil on Aniow, send igretinge 
to alle hise holde, ilsrde and iljewede on Huntendon’ schir’, 

1 Omnes herestrete omnino regis sunt. La-Ms of Henry I 6 10 

confirmation of this viejv, it may not be amiss to obscr^•e 
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JJrct wtcn ;e wel alle ]ja:t we mllen and unnen fret. Jst vre rades- 
men alle ofer Jie moare dscl oflieom, beoji ichosen ])nr3 ns and Jturj 
JrKt loandcs folk on \tc kuncrichc. habbe]) idon and schulle don. in be 
worjinesse of Code and on \Te tieowJ«. for ]« freme of Jie loande ]mn >e 


And wo lioatcn alle vre treowe, in treow]ie Jiaet heo w ojen. bset 
heo stcdefasstliche hc-aldcn and swerien to healden and to werien )je iset- 
nesscs }xt bean imakede and been to makien, Jmrj jian to foren iseide 
nedesmen ojicr ]mi3 Jie moare did of heom, alswo alse hit is bifoien 


And ]«t mhe o]>er liclpc Jixt for to done, hi fan ilcbe ofe ajenes alle 
men. Rijt for to done and to foangen. And noan ne nime of loande 
nc of Qte. wherjints Jris bcsigfe mn;e beon ilet ofer iwersed on onie wise. 
j\nd jif ont ofer onie cumen her onjencs, we willen and hoaten ]net alle 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. 

And for fait we willen fait fis bco stedefaist and lestinde. we senden' 
jew ]>is writ open, iseined tvif vre seel, to halden a manges jew ine hotd. 
Wilncssc vs sclucn at Lnnuen’, fane cjtetenfe day. on fe monfe of 
Octobr' in f e two and fowertisfe scare of vre ernninge. 

And fis wes idon tetforen vre isworenc redesmen, Bonefac’ Aiche- 
bischop on Kant'bnr'. ^VaU' of Cantelow. Bisebop on Wirechestr’. Sim' of 
Munthiri. Eorl on Lcirchcstr’. Ric’ of Clai' corl on Glowchestr' and on 
Hurtlbrd. Rog’ Bigod. corl onNorthfolkandmarescal on Engleneloand’. 
Perres of Sauveye. AVill’ of ffort. corl on Aubem.’ Joh’ of Plesseis eorl 
on Warewik. Joh’ Geffrees sunc. Perres of Mimtefort. Ric’ of Grey. 
Rog’ of Mortemer. James of Aldithcl and letforcn ofren inoje. 

^ And al on fo ilcbe worden is isend in to lenrihce ofre sheire oner 
nl Jaire kuneriche on Englcncloande. And ck in tel Irelonde. 

Here we remark that in 1258 the letter ]> (called ‘Thorn’) 
was still in common use. There is one solitary instance of 
the Roman /A in the aboTC document, and that is in a family 
name ; by which we may suppose that the fA was already 
recognised as more fashionable. The following is the modern 
English of this unique proclamation. 


■ ^ Hetir)', through God's help. King in England, Lord in Ireland, 
Dtike in Normandy, in Aqnitaii^^ and Earl in Anjou, sends p-eettng to 
all his suhjuls, learned and lay, tn Hmitingdonshire. 


This know ye well all, that we will and grant that that which our 
counsellors all or the more pajjl of them, that be chosen though ns and 
through the landls folk in our kingdom, have done and shall do, tn the 
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reverence of God and in loyalty to for the good of the land^ through 
the care of these aforesaid counsellors, be stedfast and lasting in all things 
aye 'without end. 


And sue enjoin all our lieges, in the allegiance that they ns owe, that 
they stedfastly hold, and swear to hold and maintain the ordinances that 
he made and shall be made through the aforesaid counsellors, or through 
the more part of them, in manner as it is before said. 


And that each help the other so to do, by the same oath, against all 
men : Right for to do and to accept. And none is to take land or money, 
wherethrough this provision may be let or damaged in any wise. .And 
if any person or persons come here-against, we will and enjoin that all 
our lieges them hold deadly foes. 


And, for that we will that this be stedfast and lasting, tve send you 
this writ open, signed with our seal, to hold amongst you in hoard 
{store). Witness ourselves at London, the eighteenth day in the month 
of October, in the two and fortieth year of our crowning. 


And this was done in the presence of our s-worn counsellors, Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterburj' ; Walter of Cantelcrw, Bishop of Worcester; 
Simon of Montfort, earl of Leicester; Richard of Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester and Hertford ; Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England; Piers of Savoy ; William of Fori, earl of Albemarle ; John 
of Plesseiz, earl of Warwick; John Gefferson ; Piers of Plontfort ; 
Richard df Grey ; Roger of Mortimer ; James of Aldithcl, — and in the 
presence of many others. 


^ And all in the same words is sent in to ervery other shire over all the 
kingdom of England ; and also into Ireland. 


70. This is not a specimen of ‘King's English/ nor of 
any type of English that ever had a living e.\istence. It is 
to English something like what the Hindustani of one of our 
Indian interpreters might be to the spoken language of the 
natives good enough to be understood by the people, and 
clumsy enough to betray the hand of the stranger. It is 
a piece of official English of the day, composed by tlni clerk 
to whom it appertained, off notes or an original draft, which 
(in either case) were couched in French. 

That this proceeds from the pen of one whose sphere 
was more or less outside the people, appears from the 
overcharged rudeness and broadness of many of the forms, 
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running* on tlic verge of caricature. Such arc, loande, Lho- 
auml, moare, !wattn,/oangat, ffurihce, schin. tel. 

I'lic proportion of French words is so small, compared 
to tlte literary liabits of the date, that it is plain they have 
been studiously e.vcluded, even with a needless excess of 
scruple ; for a vast number of French words must before 
now liavc become quite popular. Besides iseiued and 
ertmin^e the translator might perhaps have safely ventured 
on the word purvenneo (providence, provision, care), which 
is what he had under his eye or in his mind when he in two 
places cmiiloycd the uncouth native word beeigit — a word 
hardly to be found elsewhere. This is not a specimen of 
any living and growing dialect of English. It is a piece 
of desk and dictionary work. It is a crude and laboured 
iiansl.vtion from a French copy. 

71. This is not indeed ‘ King’s English,' but it may well 
stand a.s a monument of the necessity which produced 
‘ King'.s English.’ It marks the attempt to find among the 
strife of languages and the Babel of dialects a central and 
jiopular medium of communication. The need was at lengtli 
>ujij)licd by the cxamjile and usage of the Court. If we look 
forward for a moment to the end of this period, when a 
standard language was established, we may see what manner 
of linglish was in use in the royal family at that time. The 
following letter from Henry Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Henry Y) to his father, is one of the earliest of e.xlant letters 
written in English, and it shews us the progress of the English 
langua£;c at its centre : — 

I/oiij' Frince of Waks^ to his father Henry IV. 
a . d . 1402- 

My fovemin lord nnd fader I Recomnnde me to yowr good and 
gracicii.\ lordsliiiv-is humbly as 1 can, desiring to hcere as good tyd- 
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ingges of yow and yowr hye estat, as ever did liege man of hfc soverain 
lord. And, Sir, I trust to God that ye shal have now a companie comj-ng 
with my brother of Bedford that ye shal like wel, in good feith, as bit is 
do me wite. Neverthelatter my brothers mainy [compayty] have I seyn, 
which is right a tal meyny. And so schal ye se of thaym that be of 
yowr other Captaines leding, of which I sende yow al the names in a 
rolle, be [^] the berer of this. Also so. Sir, blessid be God of the good 
and gracieux tydingges that ye have liked to send me word of be [^j-] 
Herford your messager, which were the gladdist that ever I myjt here, 

next yorvT wel fare, be mytrouth: Also Sir, blessid be God, yowr 

gret ship the Grace Dien is even as redy, and is the fairest that ever 
man sangh, I trowe in good feith ; and this same day th’ Erie of Deven- 
shir my cosin maad his moustre [v/ns/er] in her, and al others have 
her [Me/r] moustre the same tyme that shal go to ))e see. And Sir 
I trowe ye have on [e«e] comying toward yow as glad as any man 
can be, as far as he shewith, that is the King of Scotts: for he 
thanlceth God that he shal mowe shewe be experience th’ entente of his 
goodwill be the suffrance of your good lordship. My soverain lord 
more can I not write to yowr hjaiesse at this time ; but ^ ever I beseche 
yow of your good and gracieux lordship as, be my trouth, my witting 
willingly I shal never deserve the contrary, that woot God, to whom I 
pray to send yow al yowr hert desireth to his plaisance. Writen in 
yowr toTO of Hampton, the xiiij**' day of May. — Yowr trewc and humble 
liege man and sone, H.G. 

72. Between these two pieces — namely, that of a. d. 1258 
and that of a.d. 1402 — a period of 140 years had elapsed; 
but even this period, which represents four generations of 
men, would not suffice to allow for the transition of the one 
into the other in the way of lineal descent. In fact they are 
not on the same track. The one is an artificial conglomerate 
of confused provincialisms, the other a living and breathing 
utterance of ‘ King’s English.' 

73. It is in the writings of Chaucer and Gower that 
we have for the first time a full display of King’s English. 
These two names have been poupled together all through 
the whole course of English literature. Skelton, the poet 
laureate of Henry VII, joins the tu'o names together. So 
does our literary king, James If So have, all writers who 
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tnve liAiJ occasion to speak of llic fourteenth ccnlurj', down 
to tlie present day. Indeed, Chaucer himself may be said to 
have associated Goners name permanently with his own 
literary and poetical fame, in the terms with which he ad- 
tlresscd his •'I'royhis and Crescidc’ to Gower and Strode, 
and asked their revision of his book : — 

O moral Cower, this bolcc I dircctc 

To the, anil to the philocophic.'il Strode, 

To voijchcn janf, iher nede is, to corrcclc. 

Of yoiirc brnifpiitcs and rclcs good. 

'I'litis these two names have grown together, and their con- 
nection is soldered by habit and tradition. One is apt to 
imagine, previoii.« to .1 study of their works, that they were 
a /'.rr tidilf /riUnim. brothers and equals in poetry and 
genius, and tliai they liad contributed equally, or nearly 
.«o, towards tlie making of English literature. But this 
is very far from being the case. That which united them 
at first, and which continues to be the sole ground of 
couplittg their names together, is just this,— that they WTOte 
in the same general strain and in the same language. By 
this is meant, first, that they were both versed in the 
Ic.aming then most prized, and delivered what tlicy iiad to 
s.iy in the terms then most admired ; and secondly, that both 
wrote tlie English of the Court. If affinity of genius had 
been the basis of classification, the author of ' Piers Plowman ’ 
had more right to rank with Chaucer tlian the prosaic 
Gower. But Cliaiicer and Gower arc united inasmuch as 
they Coth wrote the particular form of English which became 
more and more established .as tlie standard language, and 
their books were classics rf the best society down to tlie 
opening of a new era under Elizabeth. 

74. And now the question naturally rises, What was this 
new language-? what was it that distinguished the King’s 
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English from the varieties of provincial English which have 
been exemplified in the specimens quoted above ? In answer 
to this it may be said, (hat it is no more possible to convey 
the idea of a language by description than of a piece of 
music. The writings must be looked into by all who desire 
to realise the distinctions here to be pointed out. Elie best 
course for the student is to master a particular piece, and 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is the piece 
which unites a greater variety of interest in proportion to its 
extent, than any production of the fourteenth century. 

The leading characteristics of the King’s English — the 
characteristics by which it is distinguished from the pro- 
vincial dialects — are only to be understood by a considera- 
tion of the vast amount of French which it had absorbed. 
It is a familiar sound to hear Chaucer called ‘ the well of 
English undefiled.’ But this expression never had any other 
meaning than that Chaucer’s language was free from lliose 
foreign materials which got into the Englisli of some cen- 
turies later, Compare Chaucer with the provincial English 
writers of his own da)% and he will be found highly frcnchificd 
in comparison with them. Words which arc so thoroughly 
naturalised that they now pass muster as ‘ English undefilcd,’ 
will often turn out to be French of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Who would suspect such a word as hkviish of 
being French ? and yet it is so. It is from the Old I'rench 
blemis, stem of blemis-ant, pres. part, of blomir, blosmir, 
to soil, to stain, from blesme (now bl6me), wan, pale. Then 
there is the very Saxon-looking word with its lu initial, to 
tuart^l), meaning to recover from sickness. Sometimes it 
assumes the form toarstj, and tl^en it looks still more indi- 
genous ; as when it is said that the first sight of his lady in 
the morning cured him of his sorrow : 
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. Th« when I sangh her first a monve 
I was waribed of al my sore'c. 

The Delhe of Blnnche, 1104. 

Richardson, in liis Dictlonar}-, has provided this word with 
a direct Saxon derivation, connecting it with being ware or 
wary, and so taking care of oneself. But it is from tlie 
Old French •warie, stem of waris-ant pres. part, of warlr, 
gunrir, the modern gu6rir. These are only two of a 
whole class of verbs in -ish derived from the pres. part, 
.mems of French verbs; such as to ham'sh, burnish, em- 
IcUish, finish, flourish, furnish, nourish, perish, punish, from 
bannir, burnir (brunir), embellir, finir, flenrir, foumtr, 
nourrir, pdilr, ptmir. From obefr we now have obey, but in 
Wiclif it is ohrisdi. Such words were made subject to the 
usages of English grammar, as if they had been true natives. 
In Chaucer tlic verb banish takes the Saxon prefix y- and 
suffix -(d ; — 


And Brains balb by hire chiBtc bloodc >-swore, 

Tliat Tnrquj-n shttld ybanysbed be therefore. 

Legende of Goode fVomen. 

The difference of look between the French initial gti and 
the English initial xv often masks a French word. Thus 
warden is fiom the French guaxdion. In Chaucer the French 
word gateau (a cake), anciently gastel, takes the form of 
lua^trl. 

76. A large number of Romanesque words are thoroughly 
imbedded into our speech. The following is a list of French 
and Latin words found in the poetry of Chaucer and in use 
to this day. The spelling has been modernized. 


kbominablc 

.ibridgc 


absence 

abundant 


acquaint 

add 

advance 

advantage 


sf^dcnl 
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adventure 

blanch 

comprehend 

adverse 

blanc-mange 

conceit 

adversity 

advice 

boast 

conclude . 

boil 

conclusion 

advocate 

bounty 

condition 

affection 

caitiff 

confound 

SiT 

cape 

confusion 

alas 

carpenter 

, conjecture . 

allege 

carriage 

conjoin 

alliance 

carry 

conquest 

ally 

case 

conscience 

altercation 

castle 

conserve 

amend 

cattle 

consider 

amiable 

cause 

constable . 

anguish 

cease 

constrain 

apparel 

celestial 

contagion 

appear 

certain 

content , 

appease 

certes 

contrary . 

appetite 

chain 

convert 

argument 

chamber 

convey 

array 

champion 

cook 

art 

chance 

cope 

artificial 

change 

cordial 

ascendant 

charge 

coronation 

ascension 

charity 

correct • 

assay 

charm 

counsel 

assemble 

chase 

countenance 

assent 

chaste 

counterfeit 

assize 

chastity 

countess 

astony 

cheer 

country 

attain 

chief 

courage 


cinValrous 

course 

auditor 

chivalry 

court 

authentic 

circuit 

courteous 

authority 

avaunt 

circumstance 

city 

courtesy 

cousin 

azure 

clear 

covenant . 

bachelor 

cloister 

cover- 

balance 

collation 

coverchief 

banish 

comfort 

creator 

baptise 

command 

creature 

barren 

commandment 

credence*' 

battle 

commend 

crime_ 

beast 

beauty 

benign 

benignity 

besiege 

bible 

blame 

commission 

comm(^ 

cross 

crown 

company 

compass 

crude 

cruel 

compassion 

complain 

cruelty 

curate 

complexion 

■ cure 
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curious 

custom 

duiuties 

danger 

dart 

debate 

debonair 

debt 

deceit 

declare 


deface 

defame 

default 

defeat 

defence 


deluge 

demand 

demoniac 

depart 

derive 

descend 

describe 

description 

desert 

deserve 

desire 


despair 

despise 

despite 

desriny _ 

destruction 

determinate 

device 

devoir 

ddvotion 

devour 

diet 

difference 

difficulty 

digestible 


dilatation 

diligence 


diligent^ 

diminution 

disarray 

discern 


discolour 

discomfitnre 


discover 

discretion 

disdain 


disease 

disfigure 

dishevel 

dislodge 

dismal 

disparage 


disport 
dispose 
disposition 
dissension _ 
disrimulation 
distress 
divers 
divine 
divinity 
division 


dormant 

double 

donbt 

dower 

dress 

duration 


ease 

•easily 


eloquence 

embrace 

emperor 



envenom 

envy 

equity 

errant 



false 

fame 

fault 

feast 

felicity 

felony 

fierce 

figure 

firmament 



force 

forest 

form 

fortunate 

fortune 

frailty 

fraternity 

fruit 

fusible 

garland 

fSeral 

geometry 

glorious 

glutton 

gluttony 

govern 
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governance 

grace 

grain 

grant 

grieve 

gruel 

guerdon 

guide 

guile 

gullet 

gum 

harbour 

harness 

haste 

haunt 

herald 

herb 

heritage 

honest 

honesty 

honour 

horrible 

host 

hour 

humanity 

humble 

humility 

humour 

idol 

image 

imagine 

impossible 

impress 

incense 

incline 

increase 

indigence 

indulgence 

infernal 

infinite 

iniquity 

innocence 

innocent 

inspire 

instance 

instrument 

insure 

intellect 

intent 

ire 


issue 

ivory 

jailor 

jangle 

jargon 

jealous 

jeopardy 

jewel 

jocund 

join 

jolly 

journey 

joust 

ii,„ 

judge 

judgment 

juggler 

justice 

kerchief 

laborious 

labour 

lace 

. language 
languish 
large 
largess 
latitude 
laxative 
legend 
leisure 
lesson 
letter 
liberty 
licentiate 
licorice 
lily 

lineage 

liquor 

livery 

lodge 

logic 

lucre 

lute 

luxury 

madam 

magic 

magnanimity 

magnificence 

mail 


majesty 
malady • 
male 
malice 
malleable 
manner 
mansion 
mantle 
marble 
mariner 
niarquis 
• marriage 
martyr 
marvellous 
mass 
master 
matrimony 
matter 
measurable 
measure 
meat 
mediation 

medley 

melancholy 

melody 

memory 

mention 

mercenarj' 

merchant 

mercy 

merit 

message 

messuage 

metal 

metre 

million 

minister 

minstrel 

miracle 

mirror 

mischief 

mistress' 

moist 

molest 

mollification 

money 

monster 

moral 

morsel 

moital 




roceed 
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privy 
prize 
pn - 
process 
proffer 
profit 

progression 

promise 

prosperity 

prove 

pmdent 

pnbiisli 

purchase 

pure 

purge 

purpose 

purvey 

quaint 

quantity 

quart 

question 

quit 

rancour 

ransom 

reason 

receive 

recommend 

record 

redress 

refuse 

region 

rehearse 

release 

religion 

remedy 

remember 

remembrance 

remission 

renown 

rent 

repent 

repentance 

report 

reporter 

request 

require 

resistance 

resort 

respite 

restore 
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revel 

reveller 

revelry 

reverence 

reverent 

ribaldry 

riches 

robe 

rose 

rote 

route 

royally 

royalty 

rude 

rule 

sacrifice 

safe 

saint 

salvation 

sanctuary 

sanguine 

sapience 

sauce 

save 

savour 

scarcity 

school 

scholar 

science 

season 

second 

secure 

sentence 

sergeant 

sermon 

servant 

serve 

service 

session 

siege 

similitude 

simple 

sir 

sire , 

skirmish 

sober 

sojourn 

solace f- 

solemn 


solemnity 

sort 

sound sttbst. 
sounding 
.sovereignty 
space 
special 
spend 
spicery 
spirit 
spouse 
squire 
stable adj. 
stately 
stature 
statute 
story 
strait 
study 
subject 
substance 
subtilly 
subtilty 
subtle 
succession 
sudden 
suffer 
suffice 
superfluity 
supper 
suppose 
surety 
suspicious 
table 
talent 
taste 
tavern 
tempest 
tempt 
tender 
tent ^ 
term 
theatre 
tormentor 
' tower 
traitress 
translate 
translation 
travail 
treason 
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tributaiy 

tyranny 

^Tant 

usage 


village 

villany 

violence 


virginity 


virtnons 

visit 

vital 

vouchsafe 


76. These words are still in our language ; and beyond 
these there are many French words in Chaucer which have 
since been disused, or so much altered as to be of question- 
able identification. But the general permanence of Chaucer's 
French words may reasonably be esteemed a proof that he is 
in no sense the author of this particular combination of the 
two languages j that he adopted and did not invent the 
mixture *. 

The proportion of French was very much more con- 
siderable than is generally admitted^ Sometimes we meet 
with lines which are almost wholly French : — 

Was vemty felititct parfitc. Protjli^o. 

He was a vcrray petfit practii . Frol. 424. 

He was a verray parfit gentilA ght Frol. 

And siktrly she was of great disport. 

And fill plesattnl and amyaile of port ; ' 

And peytied hire to oousUrtfete chitro 
Of Court, and been tstatlich of manert'. 

And to been holden digue of reuerenee. Frol. 137. 


§ 10. Tlie Bilingualism of Kin^s English. 

’ll. But we have proofs of more intimate association with 
the French language than this amounts to. The dualism 

' This snimise rests on a basis which is well laid down in The Toiler, 
September 18, ryio:— ‘It is marafest that all neiv aifected modes of 
speech, whether borrowed from ^he court, the town, or the theatre, are 
the first peiishing parts in any language ; &c.' 
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of our elder phraseology has been already noticed. It is _ 
a very expressive feature in regard to the early relations of 
English with French. Words run much in couples, the one 
being English and the other French; and it is plain that 
the habit ^Yas caused by the bilingual state of the population. 
Thus : — ' . 

act and deed, 
baile and borowe. 316. 
captive and thrall, 
head and chief, 
head and front. 

nncouthe and strange. Chaucer's Dreme, vol. vi. p- 57 i ed. Bell. 

nature and kind. Ibid. p. 55 . 

disese and wo. Ibid. p. 102. 

mirth and jollity. 

meres and bounds. 

huntjmge and venerye. Canterbury Tales, 2308. 

steedes and palfreys. Ibid. 2495. 

stedfast and stable. Ballade to King Richard. 

prest and bonn. T. Occleve, in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 20. 

ways and means. 

It is not a very unfreq&nt thing in Chaucer for a line to 
contain a single fact bilingually repeated ; — 

He was a well good wriht a carpentere. Prol. 614. 

By foiward and by composidoun. Id. 850. 

78. Sometimes this feature might escape notice from the 
alteration that has taken place in the meaning’ of words. 
In the following quotation from the Prologue, there ftre t^o 
of these diglottisms in a single line : — 

A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme Jiat he 'first bigan 

To rj'den out, he loned chiualrye, . 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

The last line contains four noVms to express t\YO ideas. 
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‘Trouthe’ is ‘honour,’ and ‘fredom’ is ‘curteisye.’ The 
^ formula * I plight thee my troth’ is equal to saying ‘ I pledge 
thee my honour,’ only the former is a more solemn way of 
saying it— the word iroik having been reserved for more 
' use. The use of free and its derivatives in the 

sense of generous, noble, gentlemanlike manners, politeness, 
as the equivalent of courleyf, is frequent in our early poetry. 

. These examples may suflSice to shew that this prevalent 
coupling of words, one English with one French, is no 
mere accidental or rhetorical exuberance. It sprang first out 
of the mutual necessity felt by two races of people and ^vo 
classes of society to make themselves intelligible the one to 
the other. It is, as one may say, a putting of colloquial for- 
mulae to do the duty of a French-English and English-French 
vocabulary. 

78. At length this ripens into a figure and form of 
eloquence.' Force is given to a statement by saying it in 
the two languages, provided it can be done gracefully and 
melodiously. When Spenser has occasion to represent that 
Cambello, though taken by surprise, is nevertheless quite 
ready to fight, he sets this military wrtue in relief by saying 
it in both English and French. The word prest means 
ready; it is the modern French pret : — 

He lightly lepl out of his place of rest. 

And rushing forth into the empty field, 

Against Cambello fiercely him addtest: 

"Who, him affronting soone, to fight was rendie prest. 

The Faery Qneetie, iv. 3. ss. 

The* two languages became yokefellows in a still more 
intimate manner. They joined in nounal structures like 
dud end, where the first part i^bout, the French word for end. 
From combination it is but a step to composition. Com- 
pounds of the most close and permanent kind were formed 
bilingually. Some of them’exist in the present English. In 
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■besiege have be- a Saxon adverb meaning ‘ around/ linked 
to a French verb singer, to sit ; and the compound means ‘ to 
sit around ’ a place. The native word which this hybrid sup- 
planted was BESITTAN, from which wc have drawn the verb 
to besei. So in like manner the genuine Saxon bavray was 
superseded by the hybrid belray. A somewhat di{rercnt case 
is that of the word gentleman, where a French compound 
gentilhomme is half translated, and so the word has been 
permanently fixed in a bilingual condition. 

80. And there is a blending of a yet more intimate kind 
between the two languages. Sometimes an English word 
was retained in the language as the mere representative of 
some French word. It was divorced from its old sense, and 
made to take a sense from some French word of contiguous 
idea. A good example offers in the Prologue : — 

And thogh Jiat he weere worthy he w.ns wj-s. 

And of his poort as meke as is a mayde : 

A'e neuere yet no vilcynyc nc s.iy(lc 
In al his lyf vnto no mancrc wight : 

He was a verray perfit gcntil knyght. 

The first line means that although the knight was valiant, 
yet was he modest, gentle, well-disciplined, sober-minded, 
as the lines following explain. The word wys or ’ivhe 
here does duty for the French eage, of which it is enough 
to say that French mothers at tlie present day, when they 
tell a child to be good, say Sois sage. 

81. In this way of representation much in our language is 
French in spirit even where the words arc made of Saxon 
material. The relative pronouns are a strong example. We 
have now tw’o relative pronoijins neuter, namely, that and 
■which. The Saxon had only that-, the use of 'which was 
but interrogative and indefinite. It was in imitation of the 
French que and lequel, that which assumed the function of 
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timber, yet' he might have wood to mend his plough and 
make his fire, plm-bote and firc-hok. It might appear as if 
little more need be urged for the purpose of shewing that 
this is also the word in the expression ‘ to bool/ And yet, 
when we come to examine authorities, there is great reason 
to hesitate before excluding the French language from a 
share in the production of this expression, I'hcrc arc two 
contemporary verbs, bouter and boutro, with meanings not 
widely diverse from each other, in the sense of putting to, 
push, support, prop. Hence we have alu! and hul/ress. The 
old grammarian Palsgrave seems to imjdt’ this French 
derivation when he says : ‘To bootc in corsyng [iiorse- 
dealing], or chaunging one thyng for another, gyuc money 
or some other thynge above the thyng. ^^'hat w)'!! you 
boote bytwene my horse and yours? Mettre ou bouter 
davantaige.’ 

83. That eminently English word l/usiness ou'cs, if not its 
physical shape, at least the best clement of its signification, to 
a French source. Though the shell of its form has been at 
length discovered in an early text by the indefittigable eye of 
Professor Skeat yet we still need the help of Old French 
besoignes to account for its modern, meaning. The Anglo- 
Saxon BVSiG carried with it the idea of busy, anxious, occu- 
pied; but it fails to supply that idea which lives in the modem 
French besogne, as ‘Faites votre besogne' Do your duty. 
For ‘ a man of business ’ means, and has always meant, some- 
thing very different from a man who is busy. Let us hear 


1 In the Supplement to his English Diction-iry, v. Busv. ‘ The 
question as to the antiquity of the word business may now be set at rest. 
Though not given in any A.S. Dictionj-iy we nevertheless find bisiniisse 
occurring as a gloss to Lat. solliciludinem in sect, xx of the Table of 
Contents to St. Matthew’s Gospel in the Lindisfame MS. Hence busi- 
ness IS a purely English word, formed quite independently of O. Frendi 
httsotgues, though the latter may have modified its use,’ 
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an independent and competent witness on the signification 
■ of this, which is now one of the most characteristic words 
of our nation : — 

Tlie dictionatj* definition of Business shows how large a 
part of practical life arranges itself under this head. It is 
‘Employment; an affair; serious engagement; something 
to be transacted; something required to be done.' Every 
human being has duties to be performed, and therefore has 
need of cultivating the capacity of doing them ; whether the 
sphere is the management of a household, the conduct of 
a trade or profession, or the government of a nation. Atten- 
tion, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, and dis- 
patch, arc the principal qualities required for the efficient 
conduct of business of any sort. — Samuel Smiles, Self-Help, 
chap. viii. 

84. Before closing this section we may nofice certtun 
traits which our English poetic diction has inherited from 
tlie bilingual • period. There is what may be called the 
ambidextral adjective; where two adjectives are given to 
one substantive, one being placed before and the other 
after it. At first the prepositive adjective was Saxon and 
the postpositive one Romanesque; but this was soon for- 
gotten, while the ambidextral habit was retained. Thus 
; Chaucer; — 

1 siiy the woful day fatal is come. 

The Man of JLav/a Tale, a6i. 

! In the following short quotation from Wordsworth we have 
' two examples : — 

Pays of sweet leisure, taxed with patient thought 
Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service high. 

The Prihide, init. 

In one of the best-known pieces of the Christian Tear we 
find— 


By 


soft loud invisible. Morning. 
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A more general effect of our twofold heritage is the en- 
larged choice of words. A great number of common ideas' 
being now expressed in duplicate, we have often adopted the 
one for ever}--day use, and resen'ed the other for the poetic 
diction. Thus we have taken colour as the common word, 
and exalted the Saxon hue to a more select position. 

God, b)- His bow, vouchsafes to write 
This truth in Heaven above; 

As everj- lovely hue is Light, 

So every grace is Love. 

John Kcble, Chrisiian Year, Quinquagesima. 

And from the same source the rhetoric of our prose is 
enriched by variation : — 

We colour our ocular vision with the hues of Uie imagination. — John 
Henry 2se^vman, Essaj-s, Reformation of the Eleventh Century, p, jji. 


§ 11. Couc/ustou, 

85. The French language has not only left indelible 
traces on the English, but it has also imparted to it some 
leading characteristics. 

It is not merely that there are many English words of 
which the derivation cannot be clearly specified, owing to the 
intimate blending of the French and English languages at 
the time when such W'ords were stamped with their present 
form and signification. The Romanesque influence has pene- 
trated deeper than to the causing of a little etymological 
perplexity. It has modified the vocalisation, it has softened 
the obstinacy of the consonants, it has given to the whole 
language a new complexion. 

The focus of this blending was the Court. The court was 
the centre and chief meeting-point for the two nationalities, 
even while it knew of no literature but the French. The 
court was the seminary that produced our first national poet 
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This added greatly to the natural advantages which a coijrt 
possesses for making its fashion of speech pass current 
through the nation. Supposing— and the supposition is not 
an unreasonable one — that in the struggles of the thir- 
teenth century a great poet had risen among the popular 
and country party, the complerrion of the English language 
would in all likelihood have been far different from what it 
now is. Such a poet, whether he were or were not of courtly 
breeding, would naturally have selected the phraseology of 
the country and have avoided that of the court. And be it 
remembered, the language of the country was at that time 
quite as fit for a poet’s use, as was that of the court. It is 
true that a court has its own peculiar facilities for setting 
the &shion of speech, but still it is not necessary that the 
form of a nation's language should be dictated from the 
highest places of the land. The Tuscan form of modern 
Italian was decided by the poetry of Dante, at a time when 
Florence and Tuscany lay in comparative obscurity; and 
when more apparent influence was exercised by Venice, or 
Naples, or Sicily. In our- country it so happened that the 
first author whose works gained universal and national 
acceptance was a courtier. This is a thing to be well 
attended to in the history of the English language. For 
this language is in its whole constitution a standing monu- 
ment of the great historical fact that a French court had 
been planted in an English land. The landsfolk tried to 
learn some French, and the court had need to know some 
English; and the language that was at length developed 
expresses the tenacity of either side and the compromise of 
the two. This unconscious unstudied compromise gradu- 
ally worked itself out at the royal court; and the result \vas 
that form of speech which became generally recognised and 
respected 'as the King’s English. 
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86. In the northern part of the island another centre was 
established at the royal court of Scotland. Here we may 
mark the centralising effect of a seat of government upon 
a national language. The original dialect of the south of 
Scotland was the same with that of the northern counties of 
England, at least as far south as the Trent. This was the 
great ‘Anglian’ region. The student of English may still 
observe broad affinities between the idioms north and south 
of the Scottish border. Peculiar words, such as haini, hotiny, 
are among the more superficial points of similarity. But we 
will select one that is more deeply bedded in tlie thought of 
the language. There is in Yorkshire, and perhaps over the 
north of England generally, a use of the conjunction wMle 
which is ver)' different from that of Queen's English. In our 
southron speech while is equivalent to during, but in the 
northern dialects it means until. A Yorkshireman will tell 
his boy, ‘ You stay here while I return.’ At I^Ialtby there 
lived, some years ago, a retired druggist, highly respected at 
the time, and well remembered since. The boys’ Sunday 
school was confided to his management ; and he had a way 
of appealing to them when they were disorderly which is still 
quoted by those who often heard it : ‘ Now, boys, I can’t do 
nothing while you are quiet.’ 

If we look into the early Scottish literature we find that 
this use of while is the established one. Thus Dunbar : — 

Be divers waps and operationns 
Men maks in court their solistatiouns. 

Sum be service and diligence; 

Sum be continual residence; ^ 

On substance sum men dois abyde, 

Quhill fortoun do for them prowde. 

That IS, ‘ Some men live on their own means while (until) 
fortune provides for them.’ The same poet has ‘quhill 
__^domisday ’ for ‘ until doomsday,’ 
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The following examples are from Buchanan’s version of 
the famous letters of Queen Mary, reprinted by Hugh 
Campbell, 1824 : — 

_ I wrought this day while it was two hours upon this bracelet fi.e. till 
rt was two o’clock). '■ 

He prayed me to remain with him while another morning. 

M'hich was the occasion that while dinner time I held purpose to 
nobody (i. c. that until dinner time I conversed with nobody). 

In Shakspeare we find this usage, in one instance in the 
mouth of a Scotchman : — 

While then, God be with you. Mackl'h, iii. i. 43 '. 

In another instance the speaker is a lady of Illyria : — 

He shall conceale it, 

Whiles you are willing it shall come to note. 

Twd/e Night, iv. 3. ap. 

87. The dialects of our northern counties were anciently 
united in oiie Anglian state-language, the same with that 
tvhich we now call Scottish. The severance which has since 
taken place, has been due to the division of that which was 
once an integral territory, whereby the old unifonnity and 
identity has been broken up, and the new political border 
has become, in great measure, a linguistic border also. On 
the other side of that border is a rustic dialect and a national 
literature which may picture to our eyes and ears, with some 
approach to probability, what our English language might by 
this time have been, if it had been preserved equally free from 
Romanesque influence. In our own southern land, the growth 
and e^fjpansion of the King’s English has- so exhausted the 
Saxon dialects which constituted the 'material out of which 
the King’s English has grown robust, that nothing but a few 
poor relics are left to them of their oto. and it is no longer 

J Pope corrected the rea&ing, and changed while to till. - 
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possible to institute a comparison between tlicm and the 
national speech. When, in a season of unusual heat, the 
potato crop has ripened in the middle of the summer, and 
produced a second generation of tubers, the new potatoes 
and the old cling to the same haulm, but those of later 
growth have left the earlier crop effete and worthless. Even 
so it is with the dialects— all their goodness is gone into the 
King’s English, and little remains but their venerable shades. 
Such power and beauty as they still possess they cannot get 
credit for careni qtiia vafe sacro, because they want a poet to 
present them at their full advantage. Where, in sortie remoter 
county, a poet has appqarcd to adorn his local, dialect, wc 
find ourselves surprised at the effect produced out of mate- 
rials that we might else have deemed contemptible. A fine 
example of this is furnished by the poems of I\Ir. Barnes 
in the Dorset dialect. Unless a southern fondnc.ss mis- 
leads us, he has affiliated to our language a second Doric, 
and won a more than alliterative right to be quoted along 
with Bums. 

88. The great characteristic which dislingui.shes all the 
dialects from King’s English is this — That they are com- 
paratively unaltered by French influence. In Scottish and 
provincial glossaries there is too great a readiness to trace 
words back to French sources. When a great jirovincial 
word like the adjective bonny or bonnie is referred to the 
French adjective for ‘good,’ masculine bon, feminine bonno, 
an e.\-ample is seen of ovcr-pronencss to French deriva- 
tions. This word is 'in popular use from the Fens' to the 
Highlands, and widely spread over the central parts of 
the island. It occurs in Shakspeare, and is familiarly known 
in the old ballads and romances. 

It seems never to have borne the sense of good. If it had 
at one time jrheant good, that sbnse, or something like it, 
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vouli] iitivc lingered somcwlicre. But there are no relics of 
such a meaning. Its sense is one and the same everywhere, 
north ami south. It is that of being joyous, smart, gay, fair 
to look n])on. equally in the person and in the attire. Uni- 
formity of sense over a wide area is evidence that the word 
innsi have borne the present sense at the time of its dis- 
tribution over that area. This sort of .argument is not 
applicable to a modern national expression ; but to an old 
pro\inciaI one it is. The rc-.ason of this difference is obvious. 
Where there is a central literature, there is a constant pro- 
vision for tlic maintenance of uniformity, even though words 
are chanpng litcir sense. But when a word is used bydispersed 
groups of people, anti that word undergoes change of sense, 
sttch change nail not be uniform, because there is no standard. 
Tlic uniformity then which holds in the use of bonnie is, to 
Kty the lc.a,st, a strong ground of presumption that the sense 
is a well-jircscrvod sense and, so to .say, the original sense of 
that word. It is true we have no surviving instance of a Saxon 
• l)onig* ’ hut it may be reasonably surmised that the word 
was .alrc.ady in S.axon times spread just ns it is now, only in 
the form of ‘ Iwnig.’ We have the substantive which would 
naturally form such an adjective. The rings and chains and 
barbaric tiapjungs which adorned the iigurc-heads of the 
.ships of the eleventh ccntuiy arc railed in one of the Saxon 
chronicles nos-K; and this is translated by Florence of 
Worcc.ster with the Batin ornntimi, ornament, decoration. 
When I^ofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, gave to his cathe- 
dral mllny ornamental objects, they were all described in 
his memorandum, which is extant, as gedoxede. Roods, 
Iwoks. shrines, candlesticks* and other ohjects, are de- 
scribed as GEnoxnn, which seems here to imply fine orna- 
mented decoration, probably goldsmith's and silversmith’s 
work Here, then, is the ftacc of a sufficient root for the 
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derivation of our bonnie, and one which will far better 
satisfy the requirements of the case. 

89. But it is not by wresting a few native words from the 
French category that we are to succeed in establishing the 
comparative ‘ purity ’ of the Scottish- Anglian and of our pro- 
vincial dialects, as compared with the Queen’s English, The 
real characterising distinction of the latter is not that it took 
in more French words, or even that in many words it blended 
French and English features together till they were undis- 
tinguishable ; but, that the sound, the rhythm, the modulation, 
the music of the language was one entirely new. Every 
Englishman knows that it is comparatively easy to understand 
the dialects in print, but often quite impossible in conversa- 
tion. The main cause of this is the unfamiliar lone and 
rhythm. The English language is one which has from long 
mixture with the French obtained, not indeed the French 
intonation, but a new one of its own; and herein will 
probably be found the essential characteristic which sets our 
English apart from its old relatives as a new and distinct 
variety of the old Teutonic stock, and one from which the 
world may see a new family of languages ultimately engen- 
dered. To this result a long train of conditions contributed ; 
and we are able in some measure to trace the causes from 
the time when the Roman colonisation infected the Keltic 
speech of the island, and prepared the mould into which the 
Saxon immigration was to be received. But all other causes 
recede into insignificance, compared with the long rule of 
French-speaking masters in this island. If we want to de- 
scribe the transition from the Saxon state-language of the 
eleventh century to the Court-English of the fourteenth, and 
to reduce the description to its simplest terms, it comes in 
fact just to this ‘.—Thai a French family seilkd in England, 
and edited the English language. '■ 
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OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

80. Ar.pHAHETTC wiUng appears to have been an out- 
growth of that jiiclure-writing which is still in use among 
sawages ; and of which there is a poetical description in the 
Song of Hiawatha, Canto xiv. At first the writing was alto- 
gether pictorial — that is to say, the thing pictured was the 
Thing meant, either simply or symbolically. Wien Charles 
Dickens was at Harrisbuigh (Pennsylvania) in 1843, he saw 
a number of treaties which had been made with the Indians, 
and their signatures were rough drawings of the creatures or 
weapons they were emblematically called after. This picture- 
writing is commonly spoken of as Hieroglyphic. 

Next, the thing pictured stood for the Sound of its name, 
wherever that sound was required, whether to speak of that 
vciy' thing or of some other thing with like-sounding name. 
'J'his is the state of Chinese wiling. It is as if (to adopt 
Mr. Tylor’s illustration) a drawing of a pear wore made to 
do duty for the words pare, pear, and pair, with signs to 
guide the reader which sense he was to attach to the sound. 
This telids towards the formation of a Syllabarium, which is a 
set of phonetic characters, not of vowels and consonants but 
of syllables: and this is th^ completion of the second or 
syllabic stage of writing. 

The third stage is what we call the Alphabetic system. 
Here each figure represenfs only a consonant or a vow'el. 
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Some national methods of writing have failed to arrive at 
this, and have remained stationary midway. Others, as the 
ancient Egyptian, having gone through all the stages, retain 
something of each, and present a mixture of all, not having 
become purely alphabetic. 

91. That simplification which resulted in the production 
of an Alphabet was much promoted by the transference of 
the writing-system from one race to another. In fresh hands 
it would undergo a new test of applicability, and many old 
hieroglyphic relics would be purged away. The Chinese 
hieroglyphic has led to syllabaries among the Japanese, tvho 
have adopted it in its phonetic value, without its ideographic 
power. Ewald says that the art of writing which the Is- 
raelites certainly practised when they left Egypt, was a 
natural product of the reciprocal action of Egyptian and 
Semitic culture. It seems to be now quite established that 
Egypt was the cradle of the Semitic art of writing, which 
is only the archaic form of the European ; and the Greek 
legend justly pointed to Phoenicia as the quarter from which 
the alphabet passed into Greece. 

Purely alphabetic as modern European writing is, it has 
accompaniments of pictorial origin. The first four Roman 
numerals, I, II, III, IIII, for instance, are pictorial of that 
which is alphabetically expressed by the words one, two, three, 
four. We may imagine that ihe)^ represent so many 
fingers, or sticks, or notches, or strokes. It has been also 
supposed that the numeral V may have originated in a rude 
drawing of the open hand Avith the thumb stretched out 
and the fingers close together. Again, when we read in our 
almanacs ‘ O before clock 4 ipin.’ and ‘ J) rises at 8 h. 35 
min.’ we have before us a mixture of the pictorial with the 
alphabetical, the most elementary Avith the most consummate 
method of Avriting. •• 
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02. Our nation, in common with the other nations of 
western Kurope, has adopted the Roman alphabet. This 
change began in the latter end of the si-xth centuij', but it 
was not quite completed at tliat time. 

The Roman alphabet was introduced into our island at 
the Roman conquest, but the first education of the Sa.'cons 
in the use of it appears to have come from the Irish mission- 
aries. It is to be remembered that when our Saxon ances- 
tors were pagans and barbarians, Christian life and culture 
had alrcad_v taken so deep a hold of Ireland that she sent 
forth missions to instruct and convert her neighbours. Their 
books were witten with the Roman alphabet, which they 
must have possessed from an early date, and to which they 
had already imparted a distinct Hibernian physiognomy. 
Hcncc it w<as that an insular calligraphy was acquired and 
retained for centuries, the first Anglo-Saxon writing having 
been formed after the Irish and not after the Roman model. 

03. But another style of alphabetic writing had previously 
been in use among the Saxons — this was the Runic. 

The term ‘ Runic ’ comes from the word ROx, and Runic . 
characters were called RCn-stafas, Rune-staves. Rfix signi- 
fied mystery or secret ; and a verb of this root was in use 
down to a comparatively recent date in English literature, as 
an equivalent for the verb to whisper. In a ‘ Moral Ode ’ 
of the thirteenth century it is said of the Omniscient, 

Elchc rune he ihurS & he wot alle dede. 

, F.ttch -uthUfer he hears, and he kmrnis all deeds. 

Chaucer (Friar's Talc, 7132) describes the Sompnour as 
drawing near to his travelling.companion, 

Ful privcly, and rouned in his ere ; 
i. c. quite confidentially, an3 whispered in his ear. It was 
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used in mediECval poetry for the chattering and chirping of 
birds, as being unintelligible and mysterious : 

Lenten vs come with love to tonne, 

With blosmen and with briddes roiinc. 

94. It was used also of any hind of discourse , but mostly 
of private or privileged communication in council or con- 
ference : 

The steward on knees him sat adown, 

With the emperor for to rown. 

Richard Coer dc Lion, 2142; in Weber’s Metrical Rontanca. 

These uses of the term are very ancient; — in the IMccso- 
gothic Gospels we find ruxa- kP.ml'N', they took counsel, 
Matt, xxvii. i, and other instances. 

This roion became rofonh and rounh, on the principle of 
N drawing a n after it ; see below, 138 . 

And in his eare him rownded close bchindc. 

Faery Qttecnc, iii. to. 30. 

In Shakspeare, The Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 217, Hanmcr pro- 
posed as a correction, ‘ whisp'ring round ’ ; — 

They’re here with me alre.ady; whisp’ring, rounding. 

Thus the word Run had a progeny something like that of 
the Latin word litterae ; whence Idler, letters (learning, eru- 
dition), literature, literary. 

95 . The Runes were the alphabetic characters which were 
in use before our ancestors learnt the Roman writing.'- They 
were differently shapen from the Roman characters, being 
almost without curves, a mere composition of right lines 
at various inclinations and elevations relatively to each 
other. 

This rigidity would naturally 'nave resulted from the fact 
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that they were used chiefly in the waj' of incision on hard 
materials such as wood, bone, stone, and metal. Indeed the 
word ‘iurite (compare German einritzen) seems properly to 
belong; to this runic sort of inscription, as it is aptly worded 
in the Exeter Song-Book : — 


Ried sccal mon seegan. Rede is thing for man to say, 
Kune M-ritan. . Runt to suHie. 

Codex Exoniettsis, p. 342, cd. Thorpe. 


It is now agreed that the Runic ‘Futhorc’ is a branch of 
that network of alphabets which spread through the world 
from the Phcenician stock: and good reasons have been 
given for thinking that the Runes are an imitation of 
Greek writing, learnt from the Greek settlements on the 
Euxine Wc may suppose (hat the peculiar aspect of the 
Runes, upright or slanting, has been caused by the exigencies’ 
of cutting upon wood, where the grain would guide the hand 
to eschew curved or horizontal lines. This wooden litera- 
ture is however hypothetical; if it existed it has naturally 
perished ; , that which surrives is mostly upon harder 
material. 

The extant Runic literature is mostly carved on objects of 
stone or metal or bone : — such as stone crosses, arrows, axes, 
knife-handles, swords and sword hilts, clasps, spear-heads, 
pigs of metal, amulets, rings, bracelets, brooches, combs, 
liorns, gold bracteates, coffins, bells, fonts, clog-almanacks — 
and but little in books. Runic inscriptions are chiefly found 
in the north-western parts of Europe, the parts which were 
never visited by Roman armies, or where (as in this country) 


‘ Greehs and Goths; a Study m the Rttstes, By Isaac Taylor, M. A., 
1S70. ‘ The Greek colonies of the Euxine were derived from Ionia, 
where the runic peculiarities of the Gred: alphabet aie chiefly found.’ 
p. 43. ‘ From the earliest times the trade route between the Baltic and 
the Euxine was by the watenvay of the Dneiper (Borj’sthenes).’ p. 49. 
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great immigrations took place after the Romans had 
retired. 

96. There are divers sets of Runes found in old books, 
but the chief alphabets are the Anglian and the Norse. The 
Manx ristings have been referred to the latter’. The chief 
Anglian monuments are the Bewcastle Cross and the ® Ruth- 
well Cross ; to which must be added that remarkable Casket 
which is named after Mr. Franks, and which he has presented 
to the British Museum 


Names. 

Value. 

Anglian. 

Norse. 

IManx. 

Ac 

A 

K 



Beorc 

B 




Cen 

C 

. h 

K 

K 

Deg 

D 

H 


1 

Eh 

'E 

n 

+ 

+ 

Feoh 

• F 

p 


P 

Gifu 

G 

X 

P 


Htegl 

II 

H 



Is 

I 

1 

I 

' I 

[Calc] 

K 


V 

b 

Lagu 

L 

r . 

r 

r 

Man 

M 

M 

t 

t 

Nyd 

N 

1- 

'b 

h 


\ J. G. Cnmming;, Rjtnic Remains of the Isle of Man iS:;'? 

P story of the decipherment of the • 

f iS vorV"p of Scotland (ed. 

P ■ P‘ 3 9: or, more at large, in Dr. G^ree Stephens 

.heRilS; or 

in inscription is Northumbrian. Mr. Franks said 

be ScandinaJdan"" my hands it was considered to 

origin,. proved its 
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Names. 

Value. 

Ancliax. 

Nobse. 


Os 

0 


sI? 


Peorts 

P 

V, 



Cweorn 

Q 




Rad 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Sigcl 

s 

h 

H 

h 

Tir 

T 


'P 

'P 

Thorn 

TH 


|> 


Ur 

U 

• n 

n 

n 

Wen 

W 

? 



Yr 

Y 

1^ 

A 


iBsc 

■ ai 

It 



Eoh 

CO, yo 

J'* 




oe 

5 ^ 




ca 

T 




ns 





When our Saxon ancestors adopted the use of the Latin 
alphabet, they still retained, even in book literature, two of 
the Runes, because there were no Roman characters repre- 
senting their value. One was the old Thorn, p, for which the 
Latin mode of expression was by the use of two letters th : 
the other was the Wen, p. 

07 . The p was ultimately superseded by a double U (V), 
but the ]3 had a more prolonged career. This, and a modified 
Roman letter, namely D Z, divided the M sound between them: 
and during the Saxon period they were used either without 
any distinction at all or with ver}' ill-sJbserved discrimination, 
until they were both ultimately banisned by the general adop- 
tion of the TfT. This change was not completely established 
until the very close of the fiTleenth century. And even then 
there was one case of the use of the Rune p which was not 

^ This character represents ei on the Ruthwell Cross. 
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abolished. The words ihe and iliat continued to be written 
Pe and Pat ox P‘. This habit lasted on long after its original 
meaning Avas forgotten. The J) got confused with the 
character j/ at a time when the was closed a-top, and then 
people wrote ‘ye’ for the and ‘yat’ or for that. This.lias 
lasted down close to our own times : and the practice has 
not entirely ceased even now. 

Ben Jonson, in ‘ The English Grammar,' considered that 
by the loss of the Saxon letters and iS wc had fallen into 
what he called ‘ the greatest difficulty of our alphabet and true 
writing,’ inasmuch as ive had lost the means of distinguishing 
the two sounds of ///, as in this, that, them, ihiue, from the 
sound of the same character in thing, thick, thread, thrive. 
The same regret has been expressed by Rask. 

As a means of distinguishing these two sounds, the letters 
]) and tS might have been highly serviceable ; but that they 
were ever used with this discrimination in Saxon literature 
there is little if any evidence to prove*. 

98. When, in the sixth century, the Latin alphabet began 
to obtain the ascendancy over the native Runes, the latter 
did not at once fall into disuse. Runes are found on grave- 
stones, church crosses, fibulre, &c., down as late as the 
fifteenth century. The Isle of hlan is famous for its Runic 
stones, especially the church of Kirk Braddan. These arc 
Scandinavian, and are due to the tradition among the 


^ The older Saxon scholars, namely Spclman, Somner, Hiejees, and 
Lye, held that S represented the sound in //;/«, and j> that in Bii/ic. 
Rask, in his Saxon Grammar, maintained the contrara-; and he was 
lollowed ly Jacob Grimm, Rask’s argument is veiy little based on the 
direct evidence of Saxon documentsj: and almost entirely upon com- 
parison with the Icelandic and Old (i.e. continental) Saxon. Mr. 
nJZtTTT" they both denoted the same sound, 

namely that of d/i, which is heard in i/iwe. Kivg Alfreds West-Sa.xon 
Vet Sion of Gregory s Pastoral Care, Appendix I. 
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Norwegian settlers. For lapidai}' inscriptions, clog almanacs, 
and Ollier familiar uses, it is difficult to sa}' how long they 
may ha\-e lingered in remote localities. In such lurldng- 
placcs a new kind of importance and of mystery came to be 
attached to them. They were held in a sort of traditional 
respect which at IcngUi grew into a superstitious awe. They 
were the heathen way of writing, while the Latin alphabet 
was a symbol of Christianity. The Vikings used Runes 
at the time when they harried the Christian nations. On a 
marble lion now in Venice there is a Runic inscription, which 
records a visit of one of the noriliem sea-royers to Athens 
(where tlie lion then was) in the tenth century. After a time 
the Runes came to be regarded as positive tokens of heathen- 
dom, and as being fit only for sorcery and magic. 

09, Our Roman writing passed through some variations of 
fashion. In the eleventh century the fashion of our calli- 
graphy was changed ; the old Saxon forms (which were in 
fact Hibernian) being superseded by the French form of the 
Roman writing. During the succeeding centuries this new 
character assumed a variety of guises, but there was one 
particular form wliich acquired predominance north of the 
Alps, the form which is known to us as ‘ Black Letter,' and 
which was almost as rigid as the old Runes themselves. 
This form was maintained in Germany down to our times, 
but now it seems to be yielding to that character which has 
become general throughout modern Europe. This cha- 
racter, in its two forms of ‘ Roman ’ and ‘ Italic,' is of Italian 
growth,* and took its final shape in the fifteenth century, in 
association with the invention of printing. The following 
table exhibits the chief forms under which the Roman al- 
phabet has at different times been used in these islands 
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Irish. Saxon. 


A A 

S a 

b ii 

B b 

C c 

E c 

6 6 

D b 

€ e 

e e 

T p 

F F 

5 6 

E S 

1) h 

V h 

1 1 

I 1 


K k 

1 1 : 

L 1 

Til 111 1 

CIO m 

T1 n 

N n 

0 0 

0 0 

P P 

P p 

n n 

R p 

I F 

s r 

C c 

T c 

U u 

U u 


P P 


X X 


Y y 


Z z 


P P 


D tS 


& Mroirvau 

^ a 
23 h 
© c 
13 H 
£ c 

JF f 
as- g 
3 3 

?i? D 
3: { 

IS {t 
a I 
iHm 
n 

© 0 
iP P 
© 1 
1% r 
5 S 
in: t 
m u 


to 

I 



Roman. Italic. 


A a 

A a 

B b 

B h 

C c 

C c 

D d 

D d 

E c 

E e 

F f 

F f 

G g 

^ S 

I-I h 

H h 

I i 

I i 

J j 

J j 

K k 

K k 

L 1 

L 1 

i\r m 

Jlf m 

N n 

N n 

0 0 

0 0 

P p 

P P 

Q q 

Q 7 

R r 

R r 

S s 

S s 

T t 

T / 

U u 

U u 

V 

V ') 

W w 

JF 7iJ 

X X 

X .V 

y 

y 

Z z 

Z z 
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Of the Vowel Names, 

100. Wc now pass from the forms of the Roman alphabet 
to note some of the local peculiarities of its use among 
ourselves. And first, of our vowels, and the remarkable 
names by which we are wont to designate them. Our 
names for the vowels are singularly at variance with the 
continental names for the same characters. Of the five 
vowels A E I 0 u, there is but one, viz. 0, of which the name 
is at all like that which it bears in France or Germany. 
But it is in tlie names of .4 and /and V that our insular 
tendencies have wrought their most pronounced effect. The 
first wc call by an unwritcablc name, and one which we 
cannot more nearly describe than by saying, that it is the 
sound winch drops out of the half-open mouth, with the 
lowest degree of effort at utterance. It is an obscurely 
diphthongal sound, and if we must spell it, it is this— 
The character / wo call 'Eye'; the if we call 'Yew.’ 

101 . The extreme oddity of our sound of U comes out 
under a used-up or languid utterance, as when a dilettante is 
heard to e.xcuse himself from purchasing pictures which are 
offered to him at a great bargain, on the plea that ‘ they 
do ac-cycw-mycw-Inyte [accumulate] so!' In France this 
letter has the narrow sound whicli is unknown in English, 
but which it has in Welsh : — in German it has the broad 
sound of 00. 

102 . ‘That / was called ‘ Eye ’ in Shakspeare’s time, seems 
indicated by that line in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 
188:- 

Fair Helen.i; who more engilds the night. 

Then all yon fieric oes and eics of light. 

Where it seems plain that tile st^rs are called O’s and I’s. 
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If this passage left it doubtful whether tlie letter I were 
sounded in Shakspeare’s time as eye, there is a passage in 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2 , which removes the doubt 

Hath Romeo slaine himselfc ? say thou but I, 

And that bate vowcll I shall poyson more 

Than the death-darting eye of Cockatrice : 

I am not I, if there be such an I : 

Or those eyes shut, that makes thee answere I. 

If he be slaine say I ; or if not, no ; 

Briefe sounds determine of my wealc or wo. 

Here it is plain that the affirmative which we now write aye, 
and the noun eye, and the pronoun /, and the vowel /, are 
regarded as having all the self-same sound. 614 n. 

103. How are we to account for these strange insular 
names of our vowels? The five vowels are called Ac, Ec, 
Igh, Oh, Yew, but these names, which are distinctly our 
own, and among the peculiarities of our language, do not 
in the case of any single vowel e.xpress the prevalent sound 
of that vowel in practical use. 

The chief sound of our A is that which it has in at, hat, 
cat, dagger, fat, gap, hat, land, man, nap, pan, rat, sat, tan, 
vat, wag. It has another very distinct sound, especially 
before the letter L, namely the sound of aw\ as all, ball, 
call, fall, gall, hall, mall, pall, tall, talk, xvall, walk, water. 
But the sound which is expressed in the name 'Ac' is a 
dull diphthongal sound, which A never bears in a final 
syllable except when to the a an e is appended, not imme- 
diately indeed, but after an inter\'ening consonant : as, ate, 
bate, cate, date, fate, gape, hate, jape, late, make, nape, pbne, rate, 
state, tale, vale, wane. This final e must be considered as 
embodied with its a, just as iq the German sound n, which 
is only a brief way of writing nc. It is difficult to suppose 
that the name of our first vowel has been dictated by the 
sound which it bears in the last-recited list of instances. 
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There is no apparent reason why ihat class of instances 
should IwTC drawn to itself any such special attention, to the 
neglect of the instances which more truly exemplify the power 
of the vowel. But there is one particular instance of the use 
of A which is sufficiently frequent and conspicuous to have 
determined the naming of the letter. I can only suppose that 
the name which the letter bears has been adopted from the 
ordinar}' way in which the indefinite article a is pronounced. 

• 104. The vowel JE, when single, does not represent the 
sound ‘ Ee ’ which its name indicates. WTien it is doubled, it 
always has this sound, as in 6ee, creed, deer, feet, greet, heed, 
jeer, hep, leer, meed, need, peep, queer, reed, seed, teem, weep. 
But the single e does so only when it is supported by another 
e after an intervening consonant. Examples ; — here, cere, eve, 
glebe, intercede, inferMne, mere, scene, theme. And not ahvays 
even then, as, there, were. 

We are therefore driven to look for some familiar and 
oft-recurring words which have tlie e exceptionally pro- 
nounced as ‘Ee.’ And such we find in the personal pro- 
nouns. The words, he, she, me, we, have all the e long, and 
if they were spelt according to their sound, they would 
appear as hcc, shee, mee, wee. In proof of this may be cited 
the case of the pronoun thee, which is written with its vowel 
double, though it has no innate right in this respect over the 
jjronoun me. In the solitary instance of thee, it was a matter 
of convenience to write the double vowel, that the word might 
be distinguished at sight from the definite article the. It is 
by reference then to the function of the letter e in the per- 
sonal pronouns, that we explain the name of ‘ Ee by which 
that vowel is arbitrarily designated. 

It is interesting to remember that in Devonshire (unless 
the schoolmaster has driven the fashion out) the letter E is 
called eh,' like hay without the h. or like the French S ouvert 
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somewhat continued. This may be derived from the period 
of French tuition ; or it may be that Devonshire preserves 
the old Saxon dialect of Wessex in this particular as it docs 
in some others ; or thirdly, the Saxon and the French had 
one sound and one name for E : and this seems the most 
probable account of the matter. 

105. I, pronounced ‘ Igh ’ or ‘Eye,’ It may be left to the 
reader to observe by a collection of instances, like hit, dip, fit, 
hit, nip, sit, luit, that the name which we liavc given to the 
vowel / does by no means give a just report of the general 
sound of that letter in our orthography. In what syllables is 
that eye sound represented by f ? Chiefly in twojiinds. The 
first is where it is supported by an c-final, as hitc, drive, 
five, hive, ice, kite, like, inmc, nine, pipe, quire, ripe, strive, thine, 
vine, wine. But to this there are c.xccptions, as pi've, live. 
The second case is where it has an old guttural after it, as 
blight, dight, fight, high, knight, light, might, night, right, sigh, 
tight, wight, Wright. Be)’ond these two groups the examples 
are desultory. J\Iany of them arc before 1 or n with another 
consonant: child, mild, wild — hind, fitid, hind, kind, mind, 
rind, wind verb (except wind subst., as generally jrro- 
nounced) : also these — condign, malign, sign. But, after all, 
the name of ‘ Igh ’ does not represent truly the general use 
of this vowel. To account for its having acquired so inap- 
propriate a name, we must again seek for a familiar and 
frequent word in which the vowel does bear this sound. We 
find it in the personal pronoun 7, which we sound as ‘ Igh.’ 
The Saxon form was ic ; the German form is Ich, thd Dutch 
R, the Danish Jeg (pron. Yigh) the Swedish Jag. So that 
in fact the name we have bestpwed on / is not the due of 
that vowel in its simplicity, but only of that vowel after it 
has absorbed and assimilated an ancient guttural. 

106. The 0 offers less to remark on than the other vowels. 
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It has been the most stable member of our vowel-system; 
and that in which \vc are most in harmony with other 
nations. 

107. Of the U, it is very obscure what has led to its name. 
The pronunciation of the » as ' 3 'ew ' can hardly be of East- 
Anglian growth, though natives of that province sometimes 
bring in the sound unexpectedly. When they utter the words 
rule, truth, Jerusalem, with energy, they have been observed 
to convert them into ‘rjnile, tr 3 -ewth, Jeryewsalem.’ I 
have seen it somewhere suggested that possibly this peculiar 
vowel-sound has risen out of a distorted effort to imitate 
the inimitable French U. There is perhaps something 
in this idea. A very' peculiar « exists in Devonshire, one 
which is near tlie French, and one which would seem to 
have been inherited from British pronunciation, if we may 
judge from its proximity to the Welsh U. Now this Devon- 
shire tt is not at all ‘yew,’ but it has been often so reported 
of, and tourists tell how in that strange land they heard the 
natives say ‘ byewts, myewn,' for boots, moon. I do not be- 
lieve they ever heard any such thing, and I take their evidence 
to be good only to shew that there is some point of contact 
between the French k and the ‘yew’ sound, at least on the 
ear. Thus the idea that our ‘ j'ew’ grew out of the French n 
is plausible. But I do not tWnk it to be correctly stated in 
this form, and for the following reason : — the sound recurs 
in more kindred localities. The Dutch nieuw indicates 
by its orthography the sound heard in our new. The 
Danish *lys (light) is pronounced ‘lyews,’ and in Swedish it 
is phonetically' so written, namely ,ljus. The tree which in 
English is called yrat w’as in, Saxon written iw, from which 
we gather that the pronunciatidn is unaltered. These in- 
stances seem to shew that the ^und we are treatin|; of was 
an anciently inherited one* a!nd if French influence had 
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anything to do with putting it on our u, it only caused the 
extension of a sound already domestic and familiar. 

To so great a length have I pursued this subject of the 
naming of our vowels, because it is in fact a most excep- 
tional and insular phenomenon. As a criterion of the whole 
case we might refer to the designations of the five vowels in 
French or German, and the reasonableness of those designa- 
tions. If this were done, the result would be something as 
follows. The French and Germans have named the vowels, 
but the English have nick-named them. When a man is 
called a king or a servant, he js characterised by what may 
properly be called a name. But if we call him Longshanks 
or Peach-blossom, we nick-name him. And this is analo- 
gous to what we have done with the vowels. They have 
been named, not after their proper functions or chief charac- 
teristics, but after some anomaly or adventitious oddity which 
has attracted a too pointed attention. 

Of the Vowel Fundiom. 

108. The tendency of observations like the above, arising 
out of the arbitrary naming of our vowels, is to create in 
the mind an impulse such as that which is attributed to 
the etymologists of a past age, to put the vowels aside as if 
they were hopelessly beyond the reach of scientific method. 
Each vowel sign has such a variety of sounds in English, 
and each sound has such a variety of vowel signs, and these 
so cross each other's track, that anything like dischtanglc- 
ment and orderly arrangement might well be despaircd°of, 
if there were no help to be fojind beyond the limits of the 
single language. But much of that which is arbitrary or 
accidental may be eliminated by the process of comparing 
two dialects together, and then‘a third with the results of 
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the first comparison, and so onj sifting each time the net 
product to a clearer expression ; till we at length reach the 
conclusion that a phonology or science of vowel sounds is 
possible. It is found that there are three principal sounds, 
which are those of ‘a,’ 'i,* ‘u’ — that is to say, not according 
to the value of these signs in the English naming, Ae, Igh, 
Yew, but according to the value which they most commonly 
represent in European languages, and which we may spell 
thus, ah, ee, 00. It is the sound of ‘a' in arm, father, of ‘i' 
in dig, and of ‘ u’ in full. It will be convenient to distinguish 
these signs by quotation marks, when we use .them for the 
true and principal sounds. That these are the cardinal vowels 
can be shewn in two ways. We may either examine those 
languages in tvhich the vowel system is most robust and 
s^Tnmelrical, or we may observe the organs of speech. 

108. There is one dialect of our family which is dis- 
tinguished for such a vocalism, and that is the Moesogothic. 
In this dialect, all the vocalic and diphthongal sounds are 
.so regularly derivable from these three, that we are compelled 
to regard the ‘a,’ M',' and 'u’ as fundamental, at least for 
that particular language. Other languages are found to 
contribute, some more some less, to the general adoption 
of this trio of vowel-sounds as the basis of phonology. 

A like result is obtained by physical analysis of the sounds, 
and the acoustical study of the organs of speech. Experi- 
ments of exquisite ingenuity and delicacy have been made 
by Hclmholz and Koenig on the musical contents of the 
several towels, and by these it has been established, that 
U is, musically speaking, the lowest, I the highest, and 
A the central of all the vowel*. Thus these vowels appear 
by a novel kind of evidence as the three Cardinal Vowels. 
( 122 .) 
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The Long' Vcnvels. 

Professor Skeat assumes (and the assumption is in ever)- 
respect probable) that the longvoi^-els in Anglo-^axon times 
sounded as the Italian vowels do now. The five long vowels 
would thus have sounded as ah, eh, ee, oh, oo ; but he prefers 
to represent them by a series of mnemonic words, thus : — 
ball, bait, beet, boat, boot ; by which device he is readily 
able to express the summary result of the phonetic changes 
that have taken place in a thousand years. This assumed 
scale of original vowel-sounds has been (for the most part) 
replaced in process of time by the following altered scale : — 
boat, beet, bite, boot, bout. This is a summaty- statement 
of the general results of the changes that have taken place 
in the pronunciation of the long vowels. 

A. 

110. Of this central vowel, Mr. Hullah says: — 'On one 
vowel only is the timbre of the human voice to be heard 
in its highest perfection — the vowel a pronounced as in the 
English word father' And again : — ‘ Recent physiological 
researches have justified the choice of aa not merely as 
the vowel on which the voice is heard to the greatest 
advantage, but also as that on which, with a view to its 
improvement, it should be most exercised h’ There is no 
doubt that the a in Saxon v,-riting represented this ‘ a ’ 
sound, sometimes short as in van, sometimes long as in 
father. But this ‘ a ’ had already in Saxon times lost much 
of the ground it once occupied, especially the short ‘ a.' 
And many examples which* then existed are now lost. 

ch!v?' Clarendon Press Series, 
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(We will consider the losses first, and the compcnsalions 
afier\«ir(ls. 112.) 

The single instance of -<rf, the plural form of a large 
gTOU]! of substantives, presents a great amount of loss in 
reprd to this ]irincipal vowel-sound. The ‘a’ is lost in 
every one of those instances ; and words which were written 
ij.vttAS. r.N-n.ts. nxAS, r.\Tii.\s, sjutiias, st.was, arc now written 
wish a toneless r as in /r/rcr, or a merely orthographic e as 
in jfrwf : or else, and this is the commonest result, it has 
left no trace behind, as in smt'/As, ifqj's,' aids, paths. But 
then it is in (iexional terminations that tin} vowels degenerate 
most rapitily, and we must not hastily cqnelude that the ‘ a ’ 
i,s becoming a stranger to our language, as some pbono- 
losisi.« seem almo.'t to do, when they sj^ak of this cardinal 
sound as ‘the Italian A.’ \ 

111, Words in which the Saxon ‘a 'ms fully retained ; — 
adela aduk, adc.'a adzs, ancra anchor, any and, anfilt anvil, 
ascian ask, a.s.'a ass, awul mvl, air alder, apal a/pk, blac Mack, 
Irand (fire-), candcl candle, cat, crabbc\ crai, fann /on 
(vanntis). ;;adcr gather, gang wa:g gang-whv, ganra gander, 
"arlcac garlic, galga galhav, halgian hallcnv, fjaiid, lamh, land, 
malwe riaHnv, man, jwnne pan, plant, ram / oMl^^sadol saddle, 
sand, s/an (stibsi.), stand, swalcwc sscallow, tan-, wann wan 
(colour). 

Words in which the character is preserved but the sound 
altered to /jr:— apa ape, cam care, cran crane, cafer cha/cr, 
capun ca/on, cradol cradle, faran fare, hara hare, nihtscada 
nightshade, raca rake, sala sale, scamu shame, spada spade, 
sam -same, tam tame, wacian wake. 

Words in which ‘a’ has, become a:— camb comb, fald 
/old, lang long, sang song, strang strong, tange tongs. 

Words in which Saxon has become e:— claS cloth, 
gasl ghost, liiilig holy, iSccn ioken. 
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Words in which Saxon ‘d' has become o with subscript c 
ban hone, dran drone, ham home, Idr lore, mSra more, rah roe, 
rap rope, sar sore, sla sloe, stan sione, spaca spoke (of a wheel). 
The Saxon md (more) became mo and moc. 

Words in which Saxon ‘a' has become (jn ac oak, dS 
oaih, ar oar, bat boat, brad broad, gad goad, gat goal, har 
■ hoar, hlaf loaf, Idd load, lam loam, rad road, wad ivoad. 

In one instance this oa has drawn in a cockney r, namely 
has hoarse. In Devonshire the true analogy is preserved, 
and this word is pronounced ‘ hoase ' or ‘ hoaze.' 

Thus we see that, under Avh'atever guise of orthography, 
the long a, originally sounded ah, has commonly arrived at 
the sound of oh in modern English. But the transition was 
not effected by a single movement. There was an inter- 
mediate stage in which the long a. came to be sounded as 
aw, so that the general progress of this sound from Saxon 
times to our day may be thus figured : — ah : aiv : oh. The 
two extremities ah and are sufficiently established; it 
remains to see what is the evidence for the intermediate aiv. 
Some words have made the first stage and there have been 
arrested ; thus brad has become broad to the eye, but it is 
‘brawd’ to the ear; naht, whether rendered as nought or 
naicghl to the e)'e, is always mughi to the ear ; and the verb 
ought .AHTE is another example of the same kind, for it rhymes 
to 7iaught. Very convincing is cloth clad, pronounced 
‘ clawth, a stranded example ; but in the pi. clothes and in the 
verb clothe, it has moved on to the third stage. But there is 
no instance so curious as that of one, the numeraf. This 
word has gone through all the stages ah : azv : oh, and the 
third, has become antiquated wljile the word has proceeded to 
a fourth stage ‘ wun,’ in which it has been naturally followed 
by its compound none. The first stage is seen in Ax, and 
the third stage m 07ily, alQ7ie, teniely (=alonely), and at07ie. 
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The middle stage is evidenced by the Devon pronunciation 
wawn. 

U2. We have thus seen that the Saxon ‘ a.’ both the long 
and the short, is broken and dissipated into a variety of 
modifications; we must next see what compensation there 
has been. We shall find that many words which in Saxon 
had not ‘ a,’ but some weaker and softer vowel, have now 
by some means acquired it Change from a; to ‘a’ : — aecem 
treoru (according to a rare pronunciation .with 'a'), sefter 
fl/7fr, ffisc as//, mhnessc a////s, xx axe, bae6 hath, tlrteg net 
drag-net, fret fat or nal, fasder father, fte]jm fathom, faest 
fast, glms glass, gters grass, gnset gnat, htefde had, hlaedder 
ladder, mteddre madder, mmst mast, rsefter rafter, taeppestre 
tapster. 

Other words with a have acquired the spelling but not 
the sound of central: — mcem aeorn (according to' the 

common pronunciation), bsecere baker, blsed blade, haesel 
hazel, hwtel 'Male, smml small, wseter zvater, .waeps wasp. 

There are many instances in which ea reverted to ' « ’ or a : 
as, ceaf c}/aff, fealu fallow, fleax flax, gealla gall, geard yard, 
heall hall, heard hard, hearp harp, pearruc park, sealt salt, 
sccaft shaft, scearp sharp, steal stall, weal wall, wearp 
'warp. This was for the most part a reversion to the elder 
form. 

Other examples of the present use of ‘a’ where the Saxon 
had some inferior vowel are — ^breml bramble, steorra star, 
steort start, as in red-start and Start Point. • 

113. *tn the transition period the Saxon character ea was 
dropped, and a was often written in its place. Sometimes 
this gives an appearance of > the recovery of ‘a,' which is 
not real; because under the guise of a it is the Saxon m that 
IS heard. Thus the Mceso^thic ahrh the archaic Saxon 
acer, the classic Saxon eacer, and the English acre : but the - 
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vocalism of the two latter is probably identical. There is, 
however, a considerable number of cases of the undoubted 
recovery in English of an ‘a’ that in classic Saxon had 
fallen into an inferior sound. The following arc instances 
of words which had possessed this sound, in the earlier 
Saxon period, had lost it in the classic stage, and recovered 
it again in the transition to modern English : — 


Saxon i. 

Saxon 2 . 

KNOi.lsir. 

after 

reftcr 

after 

Alfred 

Ailfrcd 

Alfred 

at 

ret 

at 

bat> 

bx'5 

bath 

crat 

erwt 

cart 

paS 

px5 

jrath . 

wxs 

was 

114. The same may be shewn of some other wcakening.s 

of ‘a,’ which occurred in the literary Saxon period, and 
were corrected in English ; — 

aldorman 

caldorman 

alderman 

arcebiscop 

crcebiscop 

archbishop 

half 

hcalf 

half 

ward 

weard 

ward 

al 

eal 

all 

calf 

cealf 

calf 


If in one or two of these latter instances the sound of the 
English vowel is not ‘ a,' but rather < 7 //, it still indicates more 
or less a return towards the original and too often sup- 
planted ‘a.’ As far then as regards the incidence of this 
chief of vowel-sounds, there was a great redistribution, and 
while some words lost it, others acquired or recovered the 
‘a’ vowel. , 

115. When we attribute to any word the possession of a 
true ‘ a, we mean that if the word be 'adequately pronounced, 
that sound is heard. In average conversation or reading 
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this vowel is too often slurred or squeezed up between the 
consonants. Indeed, it is a great fault in our utterance that 
our vowels are so skipped, till our whole speech seems to 
the foreign ear what Welsh looks to the foreign eye — a mass 
of consonants. Our language might be improved, if it were 
made an aim in education that boys should not only articu- 
late the consonants, but also give due expression to the 
vowels. If men have not time to say their words any more 
fully than is absolutely necessary for the transaction of 
business, we may at least hope that bojfs have: and as 
the importance of musical instruction is now appreciated, 
the moment seems favourable for winning attention to the 
culture of our vowel-pronunciation. 


• I. 

116. The statement is advanced with some diffidence, and 
commended to further observation; but it seems to me that 
the vowels are not ala’ays most satislactorily uttered by those 
who have had the benefit of a careful education. When I 
seek a standard of pronunciation for any particular vowel, 
it seems to present itself to me in some specimen of rustic 
diction. This is the case as regards the ‘I.' While there 
are many words in cultured English that have the true ‘ i,' 
there are not many that strike the ear as models of that 
incisive sound. But if it ever happened to any reader to 
be standing by when two boys ran a race in Devoiishire, 
he ma.y have heard their several favourers encouraging them 
to ‘rinn’ in so clear a note that the vowel might thence- 
forward live in his ear as a sample of the true ‘ i.’ ‘ Rinn, 
Jack! rinn, Joel rinn, rinn, 'rinn! ’ 

117. Words in which Saxon ‘i’ is fully retained ;—biddan 
bid, cicen chicken, cin chin, disc dish, fill, finch, finger. 
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flint, gift, begin, grist, hit it, hricg ridge, bring ring, king, lifer 
liver, litel little, micg midge, mid, midi middle, ribb rib, 
sicol sickle, scip ship, siS siih, smith, spin, spit, szvft, jjistl thistle, 

' thing, wincian wink, wind, winter. The instances in which 
we have acquired this ‘ i ’ in the stead of some less character- 
istic vocalism are few seolc silk, meolc milk, weoca ivick of 
candle, spr^ot sprit (bowsprit). 

Words in which the character is retained but with sound 
altered to igh or eye \ — blind, cild child, hrind rind, miht 
might, niht night, riht right, wiht wight. 

The long to this short ‘ i ' existed in the Saxon period, but 
it is now almost lost. Mr. Alexander Ellis ascribes the change 
to the fifteenth century. I know but of one ^ well-attested 
example of its complete survival both in the character and in 
the sound, and that is in the name Ide of a village near Exeter, 
a name documentarily extant in a waiting of the eleventh 
century, and not only written but also pronounced (in the 
first syllable) now as it was then with a sound w'hich- any one 
without local information would naturally spell ' Eade,' 

In other cases where this long ‘ i ' is preserved in sound it 
is changed in character and written *ee, as flis fleece, slife (sl^^fe) 
sleeve, scir sheer. 

Words in which the long ‘i’ is retained but with the 
sound altered to igh or eye : — bridle, dicere diker, fif flve, lif 
life, liht light, lim lime, mil mile, min mine, ridan ride, scir 
shire, scric shrike, serin shrine, swin swine, J)in thine, w'if 
wife, wis wise (adj,), wise wise (subst.), win wine. 

The true old sound has sometimes been preserved iri com- 
pounds and derivations, when lost in the simple word. Thus, 
the present vocalism of child, kinfl, wild, is modern ; but the 
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true and- original sound of these »’s has kept its place in 
children, kind-red, wilderness. 

In icicle is gicel, the first * is altered, the second has re- 
mained true. 

The assumption of identity of sound between the Italian 
and the Anglo-Saxon vowels receives countenance and con- 
firmation from several instances in which a Latin i was pre- 
served in Latin words that were naturalised in England. 
Such words are mile, shrive, shrine, wine, pine (tree) ; in 
these the Latin i lias passed from its original sound ee, to the 
modern sound ai, passing through the intermediate stage 
.(according to Professor Skeat) of the sound ei as in vein. 
But of this the evidence appears to be scanty. 


118. The ‘U’ is best pronounced in the rustic speech of 
the north of England. The northerners are weak in the ‘i,’ 
which is apt to run into a dull u, as hull for hill: and in the 
‘a' also — man is apt to sound in North Britain as m on or 
mun. But their ‘u’ is often perfect; and when I travel 
nortliward, 1 consider myself to be then among people of 
the northern tongue, when I hear the frequent exhortation 
‘ Cum, cum 1 ’ uttered with such a genuine ‘ u ’ that he who 
has once heard and heeded it, will not stand to ask what was 
the ancient pronunciation of the verb cuman. 

This letter now represents the full ‘u’ sound in very few 
words : hell, .hush, full, pell, push, piss. The word pul has 
this vocalism in some mouths, and the word penish had 
rather than has; for we may regard the pronunciation 
‘poonish’ as now obsolete. 

119. The following words have preserved the Saxon ‘u’ 
short:— bucca lieck, butan but, dust, Ma furrow, hunt, hen- 
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dred, hunter, iung young, nut, must (brewing), nunne nun, 
sunder, sunne sun, sumor summer, tunne tun, turf, tusk, Jjuma 
thumb, under, up. 

Sometimes the Saxon ‘ u ’ became o, but tlie elder sound 
is still heard in many of the instances hunig honey, munuc 
monk, sum some, sunu son, tunge iongtte, wulf ivolf wurm 
worm, wurS worth. -It has been questioned what is the 
relation of this to the ‘u':— I am disposed to think that 
these have the true ‘u' sound though short. Where ‘u’ ip 
now written oo the vowel is well kept, as in wudu wood, wul 
wool', and rflm (adj.) become room (substantive). 

In the following the ‘ ’ long has changed to ou, or oxv : — 
briin broim, cKit clout, c&sloppe cowslip, cu cotv, cuS couth, 
dhn down, ful foul, how, hhs house, hCisel houscl, IQs louse, 
mfis mouse, mQ^S mouth, serQd shroud, iQn terwn, ]>Qsend 
thousajid, Qle owl, Qt out. See 176. 

So with the « long by position: — grund ground j bund 
hound, ^\md.poimd. 

The elongation of this vowel has in a few instances pro- 
duced a disyllabic word out of an old monosyllable ; as, bQr 
bower, scQr shoiver] to which we might add, if pronunciation 
only were considered, sur sour. 

Of the instances in w'hich Ave have acquired a u in place 
of some other vov'el, the most noticeable is where it has 
taken the place of an old ‘ i ' : — irnan run, risce rush 
(juncus). 

120. The vowels which claim our attention after A I U 
are o and e. The natural relation of these -inferior vowels 
to the Three, may be rudely figured as in the subjoined 
diagram : 

I e . A o U 


Of the O it has already been incidentally shewn that it has 
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grown out of the A and out of the U, and therefore it appears 
intermediate to these two. 

'121. The E is the most freque'nt of all the letters of the 
English alphabet. This is well known to printers, and also 
to decipherers of cryptograph. It occasions the weak point of 
any simple cj-pher. If a crj-ptic writer attempts concealment 
by merely substituting some fixed letter or figure in place of 
each letter of his words, the decipherer will at once detect 
every r. in the performance by their numerical preponderance, 
and then verify them by their position. As o between 'a' 
and ‘u,’ so e has its seat between ‘a’ and ‘i’ : and it is easy 
to point to instances in tvhich e has been produced by the 
enfeeblement of one or otlier of these cardinal vowels. Of 
the derival of e from a we have an instance in the words 
England, English ; the people from whom these names are 
derived being the Angel cynn. The contiguity of e to i is 
indicated by the pronunciation oi England, which has an i in 
some of its foreign translations, as in the Italian Inghllteira, 
But the use of e that tends more than any to the over- 
whelming preponderance of this character in our books, is 
the ^-subscript. Of this E-subscript no single oripn can be 
assigned ; it may be- the relic of any one of the vowels. 

E has many varieties of sound : it has the sound of a, as 
in Ihere', it has the sound of ‘f,’ as \vi England, English-, 
when doubled it has the sound of long ‘i]’ as in set ?/ ; when 
followed by r-subscript, as in here, it has the same long ‘ i ’ 
sound; at times it has a dull neutral sound as in the first 
syllable of everj'; lastlj', as r-subscript, it has no sound of its 
own at all. Here is a single line which ' contains five of 
these six uses, while at the same time it .shews with what a 
frequency this character is capable of appearing : 

Seen here and tliere and everywhere. 

H. W.*Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn.- 
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122. And if we now lum, as we have done before, from 
the evidence of language to observe the organs of speech, we 
shall by a new path reach’ the .same end ; namely this — that 
the order I E A 0 U is the order not only of the instinct of 
speech but also of acoustical science. 

‘The vocal mechanism,’ says Professor Willis S ‘maybe 
considered as consisting of lungs or bellows, capable of 
transmitting, by means of the connecting Wind- 
pipe, a current of air through an apparatus con- 
tained in the upper part of the windpipe, which 
is t.ermed the larynx. Tliis apparatus' is capable 
of producing various musical (and other) sounds, 
which are heard after passing through a vari- 
able cavity consisting of the pharynx (the cavity 
behind the longue), mouth, and nose.' If the 
whole of this arrangement is required for the 
vocal mechanism, it is only (he outer part of it 
which we shall regard as the instrument of speech — namely, 
the larynx and the variable cavity. Of these two, the larynx 
is to the variable cavity or oral lube what the vibrating 
mouthpiece rvhich. generates the note is to the variable tube 
of some wind-instruments. Our power of observation is 
practically confined to the oral lube, and it is on this most 
accessible part of the speech-organs that Helmholz and 
Koenig have made their W'onderful experiments. IJelmholz 
struck a tuning-fork and held it to the mouth when it was 
ready to utter each particular vowel. Thus it was quickly 
discovered what musical note vvas reinforced b}' file air- 
vibrations in that particular position of the oral cavity. He 
had no tuning-fork high enoygh for the I; but Koenig 
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ha\-ing made one, he completed and essentially confirmed 
the results of Helmholz. The vibrations per second for the 
several vowels are prosimatcly as follows : — 

U O A E I 

450 goo iSoo 3600 ^200 

From these experiments it appears tliat the five vowels are 
musically separated from each other by distances as regular 
’and as well defined as those of the ordinary scale in music 
The three, I, A, U, are seen to hold the places of highest, 
middlemost, and lowest, while E and 0 stand to these 
Cardinal Vowels prcdscly in that alternating position and 
relation which the purely philological evidence would assign 
to them. 


Of the Ablaut. 

123 . At some distant lime, before the historical era of the 
Teutonic languages, the primitive community got into the wiiy 
of enlarging the range of their speech by dint of spacing 
their vowel-sounds ; and they prosecuted this half-fconscious 
sentiment until they actually multiplied three-fold, or even four- 
fold, the expressive powers of their inherited vocabulary. 

Grimm's name of Ablaut has become so established, and 
it is so widely used, that it seems better to adopt it with 
an explanation than to seek a vernacular substitute for it. 
Glossarially, it would be represented by Off-Sound; and 
the name imports a certain offing or distancing of vowel- 
sounds, whereby simple words have been provided with a 
ready change of form, and have thus been promptly qualified 
to express a contrast of signi&ation. Relics of this met 


Comptes fenius, April i8?o. 
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of variation are strewn about our vocabulary. There is the 
verb to lind, and the substantive land, and another sub- 
stantive Imd. Or compare the verb to shear with the 
substantive share and the adjective sheer, and another sub- 
stantive shire, and yet another shore, — and we see what a 
variety of service one consonantal framework may perform, 
with the aid of a well-defined vowel-differentiation. 

124. But it was in the verbal conjugation that the Ablaut 
found its peculiar home, and there it took formal and' 
methodical possession. In that position it became the chief 
means of expressing the distinction of Time, superseding 
almost entirely the previous habit of denoting the Past by 
Reduplication. The clearest examples of this systematic 
vowel-change that the English language affords are to be 
found in the old verbs, and in those especially which have 
their chief time-distinctions based upon the vocalic series 
I, A, U : — sing, sang, sung', spring, sprang, sprung. 

125. This ancient system of Vowel Gradation is much 
decayed in English, but still with a little restoration we may 
bring back many verbs into the series. Thus, if we remember 
that the verb to run is originally rin, we have at once the 
series, rin, ran, run. After this pattern we may sometimes 
reconstruct old verbs that have had their conjugation 
modernised. When we read in Chaucer of the feelings of 
the woman who was ready to burst till she had told her 
secret, how that 

Hit thoughte it swal so soore aboute hir herte, 

Wif of Bath's Tak, 967 , 

we may surmise not only that our preterite swelled is a 
modernism, but also that the spelling of swell was formerly 
‘ swil ’ ; and then if we compare the Mcesogothic we actu- 
ally find swil, swal, swul, to have been the Ablaut of that 
verb. (- 
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Analogies are often caught beautifully by children. I have 
heard ‘ dagj’ as the preterite of*^. Also the original preterite 
of the verb to sting I heard from the mouth of a little maid 
of four 3’ears old, who said to her father, in rich tones of 
genial enquiry which writing cannot render : ‘ If a bee stang 
you, dad, would you cry?’ , 

Enough has now been said to indicate that the Ablaut 
is a vowel-differentiation of words, and that its character • 
depends upon that distinctness of the vowels from which it 
obtains its value, and force, and title. We shall return to this 
again in the chapter on the Verbs. 


Of the Umlaut. 

128. The Umlaut, on the contraiy, is not so much a 
vowel change, as a vowel modification. In order to see 
what it is that induces this modification, we may revert to 
the parallel between the organs of speech and a wind in- 
strument, In an elaborate instrument, with keys and other 
adjustments, if all the parts are not in smart working order, 
there will be a danger lest each note should modify its suc- 
cessor. The .keys have been touched for a given note, and 
unless they promptly recover their normal position, some- 
thing will be heard of the first note at the time when the 
second is delivered. So it is in language; a letter or a 
S3dlable is apt to carry on its influence to the letter or syllable 
that succeeds. In the neighbourhood of Bath, the childish 
form of the name of that city is Bab. Here we see the 
second consonant has been overpowered by the first. In 
the Finnish and Samoyedian languages, this principle has 
developed into a grammatical vowel-harmony, according to 
which the vowel of the stem of a word determines the vowel 
of the affix. Thus hola (ekin) makes its ablative hobahad-, 
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warnge (crow) makes it wanigchcd] ano (boat) makes ihe 
same case anohod) (servant) makes ; ^r\c\pacidju 

(lump) makes the ablative In these instances 
we see the vowel of the affix harmonised to the nearest in 
the stem: and we recognise the development of a natural 
tendency into a law. , 

In our schools we sometimes hear this Harmonic Per- 
• mutation of vowels, as, ' Dublun, Mosos, prommus, righteous- 
nuss, Thommus'; but it is not admirable in Aryan children, 
however interesting it may be in Turanian grammar-s)'stems. 

127. The Umlaut of the Indo-European languages is 
a phenomenon of a curiously dificrent order. Here tlic 
vowel of the after-member of the word inducnces that which 
has gone before, so that a present vowel is influenced by 
one yet unspoken". 

It seems as if we ought to take into our -philological con- 
sideration the fact that the human organ of speech, while it 
is an instrument, is not a mere instrument ; inasmuch as it 
contains bound up in the same constitution with itself the 
performer also. It would seem as if the consciousness of 
the moral agent exercised its influence upon a present utter- 
ance by the presentiment of that which is to follow. 

The Umlaut is a modification that has risen in our stock 
of languages within the historical period. There is no trace 
of it in the Mcesogothic, but it appears in the Old High 
German and Anglo-Saxon. 


^ M. Alexander Castr^n, Granwiattk dcr Saiitojeduch.cn Shrachen 
at. Petersburg, 1854 ; p. 25. ■ ’ 

" The principle of the Umlaut, viz. that a present sound is innucnccd 
by one that IS to follow, though it h.-is obtained systemalic.'illy only in 
r f tv*" being c-xemplified .md illustr.itcd 
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Yet the Moesogothic supplies the conditions out of which 
it lias grown. If m’c look at Alark i. 16 we see the word nati, 
where our English Testament has neL Here the i of the 
termination has drawn the a towards it, and has harmonised 
it into c. Tlie intermediate form neti is preserved in the 
Oldsaxon of the Hcliand. In the same manner the Moeso- 
gothic fani reappears in the English fen. 

The Umlaut of o was e or «. Our heed is from *h6d, a 
word which is not extant in Saxon, but has an extant 
equivalent in the German hut. The verb to heed is there- 
fore exacll}’ represented by the Old Saxon hodian. 

The action of the Umlaut continued visibly to alter the 
shapes of words during the whole Saxon period. Thus the 
same word would appear with an ' a,' or an a in the stem, 
according as it had a full or a thin vowel in the termination, 
For example, the word day was d2Eg in the nominative 
(pointing to an earlier "'dagi), niEGEs and niSGE in the genitive 
and dative singular; but in the plural it made nom. dagas, 
gen. DAGA, dat. dagvm. So likewise sxasF a letter, plur. 
STAFAS; mvJEL a whale, plur. hwalas; a path, plur. 
PAOAS. Our modem pronunciation of the word day retains 
the trace of this Umlaut, which the orthography obscures ; 
for it e.xactly corresponds to d.®i, the orthography which 
succeeded to naJG. And, to take an example from adjectives, 
the word small bc.irs no trace, either in its spoken or in its 
written form, of having formerly been subject to Umlaut; 
but it was so. It appears as smjEl, saiiELRE, satasLRA, SMaaLKE ; 
a thin '?owel being, or having been, though here unwritten, 
in every one of these Cases next after the /. In another set 
of Cases it appears as siiaeu, smalum, smala, smalan, 
and it was by the preponderance of these that our modem 
form was determined. 

128. The Conquest gave the death-blow to the Umlau^ 
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among us, and even the traces of it were largely obliterated. 
But some of the Umlaut-forms had allied themselves with 
certain grammatical functions, and in this new character 
they secured office and permanence. Such are those few 
plurals which, Xktfed, geese, men, mice, arc formed by inward 
vowel-change. The Germans have retained the Umlaut in this 
plurality function much more than wc have, and they have also 
given to it another of far greater scope and utility; for they 
have found in Umlaut a means of differentiating the subjunc- 
tive from the indicative mood, thus — hatte habebat, hattc 
haberet. 

The Consonanfs. 

129. The consonants will be most conveniently arranged 
in the order according to which they recede more and more 
from the nature of the vowels. We begin with the half 
vowels, W and Y. 

Before the Conquest the character W was little used. 
Where the Anglo-Saxon printed books have it, the manu- 
scripts have the old Rune p. But after the Conquest, when 
a great many Romanic words beginning with V were coming 
into English, and a distinction had to be made between this 
sound and that of the old p, the latter was represented 
by a double u. It should be observed that the novelty as 
regards the W was onl}^ in the character and not in the 
sound. The sound of w was an ancient sound in the lan- 
guage, and upon it an interesting question rises ; — Whether 
this sound, which is now a chief characteristic of 6ur lan- 
guage amidst its family, was contracted in this island by the 
mingling of the Saxons with tl^e British Kelts, or whether it 
really is the relic of a once pangothic sound, which has 
faded everywhere else, alike in the Teuton and Scandian" 
worlds. ' 
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The sound of die w may be described as a consonantism 
resulting from the collision of ‘u’ with another vocalic 
sound. Sav' fiii first, and then say ce-. if you keep an in- 
terval between, the vocalic nature of each is preserved, 
hut if you pass quickly from the utterance of oo to that of 
{(, you engender the consonantal sound w, and produce the 
word W-'f. Any vowel coming into collision with ‘u’ will 
engender the w. It is said in Grammars that w (like v) is 
a consonant when it is initial, either of a word or syllable ; 
and a vowel elsewhere. According to this rule (which fairly 
stales the case) we find that w is a vowel now, where once it 
was more or less consonantal. Take the word /ati, in which 
w has only a vocalic sound ; this word was once a disyllable 
VEAW.t, and here the second syllable must share the w, and 
impart to it a consonantal value. 

130. Y is a Greek letter which was adopted by the 
Romans ; and in most places where it now figures in modern 
Engli.sh it represents the Greek Y, v. Thus it is in a^ss, 
amethyst, anodyne, apocalypse, asylum, dyspepsia, hydraulic, 
hyperloU, hypocrite, hypothesis, hyssop, hysteric, mystic, myth, 
tyrant, zephyr. In Saxon writing it stood for the thin k 
( like French ;/ or German u) apt to be confused with i. 
Indeed the French call it the Greek I, I grec. 

After the Saxon period it became a mere substitute for /. 
In an ‘ A B C Poem’ of the fourteenth century, the letter y 
is thu^ introduced : 

y for I in wryt is set. 

The final i was replaced byj', as in any ant, ly hi, -ly, many 
inani, my, thy. Reversely i for y, as in pride prjibc. In 
rhyme for rimr, rIm number, thej; has been put for i probably 
through confusion with tlie Greek 


‘ Skeat says the spelling is not found before A. n. 1550, if so 
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Y is only a vowel throughout Saxon literature; — it 
acquired the consonantal function after the Conquest. 
Then it was that y stepped into the place of an ancient 
G-initial, which was in a state of decay. Tliis is the history 
of Y in such words z.%ye,yes,ycl,ycar,yard,yare,ycani,yelp, 
yield, from the older forms ge, gese, git, gear, geakd, gearo, 
GEORN, GILPAN, GiELD. Probably the g before i and c as in 
these words and in lufige I love, had already ihcy sound in 
Saxon times. In the transition, there appeared for two cen- 
turies or more (the twelfth to the fourteenth) a separate form 
of letter, neither^, norj', which was written thus 3, and was 
ultimately dropped. 99. It was a pity we lost it, as there is 
a heterogeneous combination of functions under the letter Y 
which this 5 might have alleviated. 

In old Scottish writing this 3 slid into the form of z, as 
in the following, where is written zeir: — 

In witness quhairof we haif subscri\-it thisc presents with onr hands at 
Westminster the loth day of December, the zier of God 15 GS Zeirs. 

James, Regent, iS:c. 

So yet was written zit, as in Buchanan’s ‘ Detection ’ : — 

Quhilk wryting being without dait, and thocht sum wordis tUairin 
seme to the contrarie, zit is upon credibill groundis supposit to liave 
bene maid and written be hir befoir the dcith of hir husband. 

Of this nature is the z in citizen ; it represents a former 
j^-sound in OF. citizen, F. citoyen. 

This z, which represents the old 3 and sounds as y or even 
less than y, is still found in capercailzie, and in some family 
names as Menzies Menyies, Dalziel Dalyicl, and the local 
names Monzie Monee, Monzievaird Monivaird. 

The consonantal y cannot however be traced wholly to 
the decay of initial g. This Joes not account for the sound 
of Y in the pronunciation of ra}e, or in the unwritten name 
of the vowel u. The Saxon‘iw, which had no initial g, 
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Old High Dutch i-wa, German Elbe has become ym in 
English. 

131. A consonantal t has made its appearance spontane- 
ously in some parts of the island as an initial sound before 
vowels. It is in the West tliat this feature displays itself 
most conspicuousl)’. In Barnes’s poems we meet with yable 
able, yachfen aching, )'a(tre acre, yakker acorn, yale ale, 
yarbs herbs, yarm arm, yarn earn, yarnest earnest, yean 
E.\CNi.\i;, yeaze ease. 

The same thing appears in the south of Scotland, where 
ane one, ance once, aits oats, ale, card earth, &c., are 
pronounced ‘yin, yince, yits, yill, yird.’ Tliis pronuncia- 
tion e.\tends southwards into England, but dies out north 
of the Fortli. 

Our Y (like w) is half vowel and half consonant: it is 
a consonant in the beginning of a word or syllable, and 
a vowel elsewhere. This gives the y a peculiar position in 
English which it does not hold in other languages. Our 
consonantal sound of y is represented in German and 
Danish and Swedish by j. In die English _yo«;;g the y sounds 
exactly as the j sounds in German jung, or in the pronoun 
of the first person in Danish Jeg, in Swedish Jag. 

132. The next in order are the Spirants, H, S, Z, partially 
C, and partially CH. 

H, in the ancient language, was a guttural. This letter 
has undergone more change of value since its introduction 
into our language than any other letter. It is now a mere 
dumb historic monument in many cases, and where it has any 
sound it is but the sign of aspiration. It is almost classed 
with the vowels, as in the fanjUiar rule which tells us to say 
<7» before a w'ord beginning with a vowel or a silent h. It 
once had in English the guttural force of the German or 
even of the Welsh c/r. 
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Its ancient guttural sound is heard now only in those por- 
tions of the old Anglian provinces which are in the southern 
counties of Scotland, and the northern counties of England. 
There you may still hear licht and nccht, for light and 
night, pronounced in audible gutturals. In Anglo-Saxon 
these were written with the simple it thus, unr, miit, but 
pronounced gutturallj'. As c and K arc interchangeable in 
certain instances, e.g. Calendar or Kalcndar, so in the early 
time stood c and h to each other. The Anglian c of the 
time of Bteda was represented by a Saxon n. 'Fhc word 
BERCT bright is of frequent occurrence in his proper names, 
as Bercta, Berctfrid, Berctgils, Bcrcthun, Berctred, Berctuald, 
Cudberct, Heribcrct, Hutetbcrct. The same was also freely 
used in Saxon names, but in them the c is n : Anglian dkrct 
is Saxon briht or beorht: Brihihelm, Brihtno]), Brihlric, 
Brihtwold, Brihtwulf, Ecgbriht, CutSbriht. Some lingering 
relics of h guttural are found as late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. For example, girt tijoii for ‘scest thou,’ 
or rather ‘ sehest thou,’ in Piers Plowman, i. 5 , is evidence 
that his gt^t sight w'as gutturally pronounced. 

As the K began to be more feebly uttered, and it was no 
longer regarded as a sure guttural sign, it had to be rein- 
forced by putting a c before it, as in the above licht and 
necht; or by a g, as in though J)eau : daughter doiitf.r. 
But the GH had little power to arrest the tendency of the 
language to divest itself of its gutturals, and gii in its turn 
has grown to be a dumb monument of bygone pronun- 
ciation \ ’ 


133. S has two sounds, one of which is heard in house, and 
the other in houses ; — the former we call the proper S sound, 


^ In Scotland this gutWral largely sumves. Plourh and cnotiir/t arc 
‘encuch.’ In Lug/, 
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the latter we now assign to Zed. But this Z sound is the 
ancient property of S, and it lives on in that universal habit 
of the Western counties to make every S a Z, of which 
‘ Zummerzet ’ is the proverb. 

Little change has taken place in the incidence of s since 
ancestral times ; in the vast majority of instances its uses in 
English and German are alike, and indeed in all the Teuton 
languages. One remarkable exception to this uniformity of 
the area of s, is its use in Moesogothic in many words where 
the other dialects have r. 


MoaOGOTHIC. 


German. 


alts 

mais 

basi 

liausjan 

dius 


ear (com) 

Slcfjre 

more 

SRcljt 

berry 

SSeete 

hear 


deer 

Sfjier 


Another exception is the German s for English t, as 
ffiaffcr water, lutl^ white, l^cif hot, which is noticed in the 
Lautverschiebung, 12. 

134. Z is a character of late introduction. During the 
Saxon time it appears in Bible translations in names like 
Zacheus, Zacharias ; and otherwise only in one or two stray 
instances, e.g. Caziei, the French town-name Ohezy, in 
the following description of the path of the Northmen in 
France : — 

SSy. Her lor se here up JmA tfa biycge set Paris, and ]>d up andlang 
Sificne 6’S Ma:terne, and jia up on Mwteme 65 Caziei. 

887. This y ear wcni the host «p through the bridge at Paris, and then 
up along the Seine to the Marne, and then up the Marne to Chezy. 

There was the less demand for a Z in Saxon, because the 
S was sounded as Z ; yea w'e find S used as the represent- 
ative of z down to the fifteenth century: e.g. .Stpjtsug for 
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Zephyrus, Nor is this letter anything more than a foreigner 
among -us now. There will be found very few genuine 
English 'words with a z in them. 

C is a spirant or sibilant only in certain positions ; namely, 
before the vowels i and e, as dly, cailrf. I'liis is simidy the 
French c, and the earliest English instance I can produce is 
in the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough, anno 112 S, where 
mdcc appears for Saxon jultse, perhaps by influence of 
French merci. 

And as we have a French c. so have we also a I'rench ai, 
which sounds like s/j. This French cn is rare with us, for 
we nearly always assimilate it cither to the 3-lnglish cn or to 
the Italian cn : 140. We took from French, and 

at first we pronounced it ‘ shirurgeon,' whence it Ivecarne 
surgeon. But now Walker leaches us to say ‘ kirurgeon.’ 
We can however muster a few examples of French cn, as, 
chagrin^ chaise, chamois, champagne, charade, charlalats, 
CharJotle, chicanery, chivalry, machine. 

135. The next in order arc tlic Liquids L, M, N, R. 
These letters hold a similar position in all the groat lan- 
guages, though subject to occasional peculiarities of utter- 
ance, such as the ‘ l mouilld,’ or the nasal m and of the 
French with which we have little to do. The Liquids have 
undergone no variation in passing from the Saxon into the 
English language, except that r has unhappily lost much of 
its earlier resonance. 


L 

is very liable to be dropped out and lost. It has disappeared 
from each Jlc, which hwiec, such swilc, as kalswa ; and its 
sound is very shadowjTn halm, calf, should, xvouhh,-\ do not 
(though some do) add ialk, walk. ’ 
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In a number ot, instances ‘it has become very shadowy in 
Frcncli, as in the l mouillde; or vanished, as in the large class 
of words like agiiGau=agncllus. In some cases it has been 
transformed into r as in apflfare= apostolus, epitro=epistola ; 
in others it has )’ieldcd before an intercalate n, as in absoudre 
=absolvcrc, poudro=pulvcrcm. In Portuguese there is 
cniidoa=candela, and nguin=aquila. 

J5ut nowhere has the l been dropped so extensively as in 
Scottish. After long a it is hardty ever sounded, and we are 
familiar with a', ba’, ca,’ fa’, ha’, wa’, for all, ball, call, fall, 
hall, wall. So also after n ; fu’, pu’, for full, pull. When l 
is dropt after 5 tlie vowel is generally ^Yritten ‘ow’ as gowd. 
knowe, pow, slown for gold, knoll, poll, stolen. These 
changes are old. As early as Dunbar aw is found for all; 
and Lindsey has a curious set of spellings that exhibit the r 
as little better- than a diacritic accompaniment to indicate 
that the a is long. Thus calff, chalro&r, faldome, 
halking, wallis (pron. wawes), walk, waiter, walx; 
for chair, chamber, fathom, hawking, waves, wake, water, 
wax. I’hc form chalmcr persists in the family name 
Chalmers. There are however certain instances in which 
Scotch possesses an organic l lost in English : whilk which, 
cverilk ever}'. 


R. 

The tendency to lose the sound of the r out of English 
words is"a common subject of observation and of caricature. 
It belongs to the south, and in the south it belongs especially 
to cockneys, while it has also ;ome association with noncha- 
lance and dundreaty'ism. The northern pronunciation is 
much more muscular in this particular, and northerners are 
unprepared for this sinking of the r when they come south. 
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A Scotch "entleman being in London forUhe first time took 
omnibus from Holborn to Cbcapside. T lie conductor taking 
his fare seemed to ask ‘You from Oban? After a moment 
of surprise he saw the man meant ‘ You came from Hol- 
born ? ’ 

Of these liquids, l and R group together, as being more 
vocalic than the other two. These have a softening effect 
upon vowels, as may be seen above, 114 ; while m and n on 
the other hand have a conservative effect. Witli respect to 
the I\Iutes, m has a great attraction for n, 137 ; and .\ for n 
or T. 

Here we must particularly notice the tendency of s to 
adhere as an initial where it has no organic j)lace ; and 
sometimes rather unaccountably, as in AW, Noll, Ndl. 
Most of the instances liavc been caused by habitual com- 
bination with a precedent word ending in n, generally an 
Article, Definite or Indefinite ; sometimes a Pronoun. Thu.s 
nonce rose from the phrase for tijen onejs ; nunck from ‘ mine 
uncle'; from ax rfktk; nickname from ‘an ekc-namc.' 
In local names we have Nash, Ae/v, from nt tljcn nSftc, nttru 
n^f)c; at then okc, attenoUr. 

From like causes an N has been lost in adihr x.!:ni)KK; in 
apron unperon, of the same stock as rtaj^kin ; in oni;fr nnbr- 
gnr nafu-gAr nave-borer; in orange Sj)anish naranjn, Persian 
naranj ; in ouch for ‘ nouch’ ; in umpire, GOO c. 

The Mules {Labials, Denials, Gullttralsl) 

136. We have now touched all the sounds rcjwcsentcd by 
our Alphabet, except the Mqtcs ; and these arc they which 
were spoken of at the outset in relation to the law of Lant- 
verschiebung. They are subdivided into the Labials, Dentals, 
and Gutturals. The Labials are P, B, F, V. 
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from the Latin impono and expono, the d is a pure English 
addition : so likewise in sound Ixom French son, Latin Bonus. 
Provincial phonetics go still further, and call a gown gownd. 
See above 94. 

D has also a disposition to slip in between l and r. 
Thus the Saxon ealra, gen. plur. of eal all, became first 
allcr and then alhcr, as in nH)crI{cff^t= dearest of all 
'Mine alderliefest Sovereign,’ 2 JIcnry VI, i. i. 

TH has been touched on above, 97, in connection with the 
Rune p ; but its more modern relations have to be considered 
here. It has two sounds: one which nearly approaches 
the lisp, as in ihin\ the other, which is more \’ 0 cal, as in 
thine. The latter is sometimes rej)rcscntcd by dh. In the 
Teutonic family this is an English feature, although the dh is 
heard in Danish at the end of some words where d is written, 
as in brod bread, ved with, pron. ‘ brodh,’ ‘ vedh.' Of other 
families, there are three European languages that have a 
well recognised xn-sound, the Welsh, the .Spanish, and the 
Greek. The latter has both the sounds; the Spanish givc.s 
the lisp ///-sound to c before e or / ; the Welsh has the vocal 
sound in its strongest form, written as dd. Neither of the 
sounds is heard in German, though th is written, as in Thier, 
Thai. In French also it is written, but not heard : as th6, 
pronounced tay. The th with its twofold value is one of the 
characteristic things of our language, and more than any 
other the Shibboleth of foreigners. 

139. The Gutturals are C, K, G, CH, J, H, Q, X. 

The Tenues are C and K. The word icicle sliews us 
that c has two powers, the sibilant and the guttural. I'lie 
sibilant has been noticed, 132.c The guttural c has the k- 
sound before a, o, u, also before /, r; as call, cob, cut, clav 
crop. ’ 

K IS not properly a Latin, but' a Greek letter. In Roman 
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CH has three uses : — 

1. The English use, as in chance, change, choose, church. 
How far back this ich sound may have been in existence 
is one of the most interesting problems in Saxon phonology. 
In Swedish we find this sound attached to k wlicn it is fol- 
lowed by a soft vowel; thus the initial k of Swedish kyrka 
sounds as ch in our church. 

2 . The French use, like sh, as in Charhite, chcrooi, 134. 

3 . The Italian use, like h, as in architect, character, chro- 
nicle, monarch. 

Of these three, only the first and third belong here among 
the Gutturals, the second belongs to 132 IT. 

141. J is the consonant that has grown out of the vowel 1. 
Now the process of making i into a consonant would seem 
to result most naturally in the product of the Y-sound. And 
so this has happened, where the operation has been purely, 
insular and domestic. Thus we saw above, 131, that nv 
became 

But we had not developed this consonantal use of i 
when a different one was imported from France, along with 
such words as iangkr, ieahus, iesf, iavcl, ioin, iolly, iourmy, 
ioust, ioy, iudge, Inly, iusticc. The sound of this French 
i-consonant was a palato-guttural, like that of g in git 
jacet. 

We may compare its sound with the sound of G in certain 
analogous positions in Italian, 

French. Italian. Latin. 

Jean Giovanni lo.aimes 

majeur maggicr maior 

and wonder whether in any sense this consonant can be 
traced back to the Latin. At afiy rate, we have adopted it 
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from the French, have altered it to a sound of our o\ra, and 
then we have lent it to the Latin language in our printed 
texts, transforming maior, peior, iuvare, lam, iimcua, 
liuiuB, eius, into major, pejor, juvare, jam, juuous, liujus, 
ejus. 

As a consonantal character distinct from i, the j dates 
from the seventeenth century. In German this character 
stands for the v-sound; and we have one word, very 
familiar though not English, in which we also assign it this 
value. It is the congregational word Hallelujah, made out 
of a Hebrew sentence. 

142. H has already been spoken of in its living character, 
as a spirant. But its old place was in the guttural series, 
and it still represents the guttural-aspirate in many English 
words for the purposes of comparative philology. Thus 
Latin canis is English hound, according to Grimm's Law, 
and probably the much-questioned hId, a hide of land, is 
related to the Latin oivltas. 

Q is a Latin letter, which was not recognised in English 
till the close of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Before this the Anglo-Saxon writers had done very 
well without it; having expressed the sound of qu by the 
letters cw ; as cwalm, qualm, pestilence, death ; cw^ed quoth, 
cw^N queen, cwic quick. At first the qu was only admitted 
in writing Latin or French words, white cw kept its place in 
native words. Among the earliest Latin or French words 
beginning with qu which were adopted in English are qtiari, 
quarter* quartctnt prison, quarrel, qtmrry, quire, quit from 
Latin quietus quiet. This is the position which 0 holds at 
this day in the Dutch language; it is used for spelling certain 
Latin words, while kw is used for the same sound in the 
words of native origin. In English, on the contrary, the qu 
very soon prevailed even in tBe home-bom words ; and before 
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the close of the thirteenth century we find quakc^ qualm, quecu, 
quell, quick. 

X stands for cs, ks or gs\ — axe acase Northumbrian, 
Saxon, wax G. wachs. The rustic ax for ask preserves 
the elder form acsian of that verb. 



CHAPTER II. 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

143. The spelling of our language has admitted a suc- 
cession of changes from the earliest times to the present day. 
We now call our orthography fixed : but perhaps the next 
generation will detect some changes that have taken place 
in our time. Orthography is always in the rear of pronun- 
ciation, and this distance is continually increasing. As a 
language grows old, it more and more tends towards being 
governed by precedent. We spell words as we have been 
taught to spell them. The more literature is addressed to the 
eye, the more that organ is humoured, and the ear is less and 
less considered. A settled orthography is a habit of spelling 
which rarely admits of modification, and tends towards a 
state of absolute immutability. 

When a language has become literary, its orthography has 
already begun to be fixed. The varieties of spelling which 
have taken place from the fourteenth century until now, may 
appear considerable to those Avho have only glanced at old 
books; but in reality they are very limited. A few slight 
variatioiTs, often repeated, will make a great difference in 
the aspect of a page, to the eye that is unaccustomed to such 
variations. It might be thouglit that the idea of orthography 
was a modem affair, and that the spelling of our early writers 
Avas chaotic and unstudied. But this Avould be a great 
mistake. 
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144 . The poet of the Ormulum (a.d. 1250) carne.stly begs 
that in future copies of his work respect may be had to his 
orthography. The passage has been quoted and translated 
above, 60 . 

Chaucer also, in the closing stanzas of In’s ‘ Troilus and 
Creseide,' begs that no one will ‘miswrite' his little book, by 
which he means that no one should deviate from his ortho- 
graphy: , 

Go, little booke, go my little tragedie 

And for there is so grc.at diversite 
In English, .and in writing of onr tong, 

So pray I to God, that none miswTite thee, 

Ne the mis-metre, for defaut of long : 

And redd wherso thou be or elcs song, 

That thou be understond. . . . 


It was not for want of interest in orthography that so great 
diversity continued to e.xist, but it was from the obstacles 
which naturally delat’ed a common understanding on such 
a point. A standard was, however, set up in the fifteenth 
century, or at furthest in the sixteenth, by tlie masters of 
the Printing-press. It was the Press that detennined our 
orthography. This may easily be discerned by the fact that 
whereas private correspondence continues for a long time 
to exhibit all the old diversity of spelling, the Bible of 1611, 
and the First Folio of Shakspeare (1623) are substantially in 
the orthography which is now prevalent and established. 

145 . If any one will be at the trouble to compare the fol- 
lowing verses from the Bible of 1611 with our present Bible, 
he will see that the variation is not so great as at frst sight 
appears. 


Diiier, opmiom of him among\e people. The Pharisees are anny 
palt ^ Nicodemus for taking his 


envin day that great day pf the feast, Icsus stood, and cried, 

.aymg, If any man thirst, let him come vmto me, and drinke. 
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39 (But this spake he of the Spirit, ivhich they that beleene on him 
should receiue. For the holy Ghost was not yet ginm, because that 
lesns was not yet glorified.) 

-40 ^ Many of the people therefore, when they heard this sayine saide 

Of a trueth this is the Prophet. ’ 

41 Others said, This is the Christ. But some said, Shall Christ come 
out of Galilee? 

42 Hath not the Scripture saide, that Christ commeth of the seede of 
D.auld, and out of the towne of Bethlehem, where Dauid was? 

43 So there was a diuision among the people because of him. 

44 And some of them would haue taken him, but no man layed banitc 
on him.' 

45 "n Then came the officers to the chiefe Priests and Pharises, and 
they s.aid vnto them, Why haue ye not brought him? 

46 The officers answered, Nener man sprite like this man. 

47 Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceiued ? 

48 Haue any of the rulers, or of the Pharises beleeued on him? 

49 But this people who knoweth not the Law, are cursed. 

30 Hicodemus snitli vnto them, (He that came to lesus by night, 
being one of them.) 

51 Doth our Law iudge any man before it heare him, & know what 
he doth ? 

52 They answered, and said vnto him. Art thou also of Galilee ? 
Search, and looke : for out of Galilee aiisctb no Prophet. 

53 And eiiety man went vnto his owne house. 


146. A large part of the strange effect which this specimen 
has to the modern eye is due to something which is distinct 
from spelling — namely, to a change of form in certain cha- 
racters. The modern distinction of j the consonant from i 
the vowel was not yet known. 141. The v was not prac- 
tically distinguished from the u. 137. Instead ofyrr(/^ewe 
see iudge-, and instead of deceived it is deceiued. These may 
come under the notion of orthography, but they cannot be 
called diversities of spelling. To these have to be added a 
few instances of e final, which have since been disused. Also 
a few more capital letters. Sllch are the chief elements to 
which the strange aspect is due. The only real differences 
in this piece from our present use, are beleeue 184, layed (for 
laid), commcih, inieih. 
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Let us glance at a few of the changes which have produced 
the present settlement. For this purpose we must look back 
to the great disturbance of the Nonnan Conquest and its 
sequel. At that time there had been a fi.vcd orthography 
for a hundred years; hardly less fixed than ours now is, after 
four centuries of printing. We must remember that the Press 
is a sort of dictator in orthography. If we were to judge of 
present English orthography by a collection of manuscripts 
of the day, it would be a different thing from judging of 
it by printed books. For a manuscript literature, that of 
the last hundred years of the Saxon period is singularly 
orthographical. 


Modifications of the old Saxon Orthography, 


147. The clashing of dialects in the transition period, and 
the French influence, combined to raise up a new sort of 
spelling in the place of the old. Even the Saxon words 
could not escape the new influence. A very large proportion 
of the words beginning with c were now spell either with k 
or with CH. 


Examples of a Saxon initial-c turned into k 


C% key 
Cene keen 
Ceol keel 
Cent Kent 
Cepan keep 
Cnapa knave 
Cnawan k7tenu 


Cnedan knead 
Cneow knee 
Cnjht knight 
CyCJ kyth 
Cyn kin 
Cyng king 


Examples of Saxon words beginning with c 
modern English have taken ch instead of c ' 


which in 


Ceafu chaff 
Ceaster Chester 
Ceorl churl 
Ceosan choose 
Cild child 


Cidan chide 
Cin chin 
Circe church 
Cele chill 
Ceapman chapman 
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The c before c, *,j>, became palatalised to ch {Ich), and 
this operates also in the close of words, though the conditions 
are not always as manifest as in the preceding instances;' 
thus church cyrico, speech spifec, reach r^can, teach t&can.; 
and sometimes it has taken the form ich, as in latch Iseccan, 
thatch ]5ajc, viaich gemxcca, vxiich wsecce, wretch wreccea. 
This -tch had at one time run beyond its present bounds ; 
thus in Spenser’s Faery Queene, i. 2. 21, we read riteh for 
rich. 1 he quaint old Scottish grammarian, Alexander Hume, 
who was ‘ Scolcmacster of Bath' in 1592, speaks contempt- 
uously of this ch and ich development of our pronunciation, 
calling it ‘ an Italian chirt ’ : 

With c we spil the aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt ; as, 

charite, cherrie, of miliilk hereafter This consonant, evin quher in 

the original it lies the awne soniid, we turn it into the chirt we spak of, 
quhilk indeed can be symbolized with none, neither greek nor latin 
lettcrcs; ns from cano, chant; from canon, chanon‘; iVom castus, chast; 
&c . — Of the Orthegraphie of the Britan Tongue, by Alexander Hume 
li;.Ii.T.S., iSOs), pp. 13, 14. 

148 . It is a point of much interest and of some uncer- 
tainty, how the ch is to be accounted for in this class of 
examples. "Was this simply a reform in the direction of 
phonetic spelling, and had Uicsc words been pronounced 
with the ch sound even while they were written with the c ? 
That this was not The case universally tlie Scotch form kirk 
is a suflicicnt evidence. But may it have been so partially — 
may the chirt have been in tlie southern and western pro- 
nunciation ? Something of tliis sort may be seen at present 
in Scandinarda. The Swedish and Danish languages have 
initial K in common in a large number of words. The 
Danish k has no chirt anywhere ; but the Swedish k is pro- 
nounced as English ch when it is followed by thin vowels. 

> This indicates a former pronunciation of canon more like the French 
chanoine, * 
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The Danish word for church is kirke; the Swedish word is 
kyrka. In the former case the k- initial is pronounced as in 
Scotland; in the latter it sounds like the first consonant 
in the English church. A like division of pronunciation may 
possibly have existed in this island before the Conquest. 

149. Analogous to the use of i before the ch (anciently c) 
is the putting a d before an ancient g. Thus we have the 
forms hedge hege, wedge wecg, ridge hrycg, sledge slecge. 
Also knowledge (323), and the rejected ohlidge (173). 

150. Saxon sc followed by e or i became sh : — 


Sceadu shade 
Sceaf sheaf 
Sceaft shaft 
Sceaga shaio 
Sceal shall 
Sceamu shame 
Sceanca shank 


Scrap sheep 
Scearp sharp 
Seel shell 
Sceort short 
Sceo shoe 
Scild shield 
Scip ship 


In other cases the Saxon sc is preserved, as scale scale, 
scrub scrob, and scypen cattle-shed. Sometimes both 
forms exist, thus scot sceot, has a doublet shot. In shoulder 
sculdor, the sh exceeds the general rule. 

Many of the words that begin with sc, sh, are Scandin- 
avian; as, scant, scar, score, scraggj>, scrap, scrape, scrip, 
skill, skittle, skull, skin, sky. See 59. In one instance it is 
now written sch (by Grecian influence) where nothing but 
the simple sc is heard; school 0colc scolu, Lat. schola, 
o-xoXij. 

The English is more sibilant than the Anglo-Saxon was, 
and the change of to sh has contributed to this effefct. The 
sibilancy of our language is a European proverb. Undoubt- 
edly our whole stock is sibilapt, and the Moesogothic itself 
most of all. The Saxon was one of the least sibilant of the 
family, as the lists above (10 and 12) sufficiently indicate. 
Our modern access of sibilancy has been due entirely to 
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French contact. Besides our native sibilants, which had 
been reduced below average proportions, we accepted all 
those of the French, which were many. That language is 
eminently sibilant now to the eye, though not to the ear. It 
’ ;is by the silence of their final s that our old neighbour is in 
a position to smile at the susurration of the English language. 
Apart from French influence, we were less sibilant than either 
the French or the German. 

161. A great cause of change was the quiescence of the 
old guttural-aspirate h. This produced more than one set of 
modifications in spelling. 

One of these was the habit of writing wh instead of the old 
Hw. It seems that the decaying sound of the guttural gave 
the ay-sound more prominence to the ear, and that accordingly 
the w was put before the h in writing. This alteration had 
the more effect on the appearance of the language, because 
many of the words so transformed are among the commonest 
and most frequently recurring. The following are some of 
the more conspicuous examples; — 


who 

Hwws whose 
Hwam whom 
Hw«l whale 
Hw&r where 
Hwret what 
Hwaetstan whetstone 
Hw&te wheat 


Hwilc whkh 
Hwiol wheel 
Hwt why 
Hwll while 

Hwispening whispering 
H^7istlere whistler 
Hwlt white 


But here under the surface of one change in orthography 
we have two divergent changes in sound. The first three 
instances have dropped the m-sound and retained that of the 
h with a softened effect; but;aU the rest have nearly lost the 
H-sound, retaining that of the w. 

The Scotch retained the guttural much longer; and indeed 
it is still audible in Scotland And they wrote as well as pro- 
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notinced gutturally: thus, quha, quhilk, qulmt. Alexander 
Hume (147) thus recounts a dispute he had 'witli some 
Southrons on the point ; — 

To clere this point, and alsoe to reform an erronr hred in the sonth, 
and now usurped be our ignorant prinlercs, I wil tcl (piiiat bcfel iny self 
quhen I was in the south with a special gud frende of m 3 -nc. I her rcasc, 
upon sum accident, quhither qitho, quhen, quhat, etc., should be s.vm- 
bolised with q or ry, a boat disputation bclucne Iiim and nie. After 
manie conflictes (for we oft encountered), we met be chance, in the ciUc 
of Baeth, with a Doctour of dhinitic of both our .acqiientancc. He in- 
vited us to denner. At table my antagonist, to bring the question on 
foot amangs ids awn condiscijilcs, began that I was becum an heretick, 
and the doctour spering how, ansuered that I denyed quha to be spelled 
•with a 7U, but with qu. 

Be quhat reason ? quod the doctour- Here, I beginning to lay niy 
gnindes of labial, dental, and guttural soundcs.md symboles, he snapped 
me on this hand and he on that, that the doctour had mikle a doe tf) win 
me roome for a syllogismc. Then (said I) a labial letter can not syin- 
boliz a guttural syllab. But m is a labial letter, quha a guttural sound. 
And therfoerra can not symboliz quha, nor noe syllab of that nature. 
Here the doctour staying them again (for al barked at ones), the profio- 
sition, said he, I understand ; the assumption is Scottish, and the con- 
clusion false. Quherat, .al l.aughed, as if 1 had bene dryven from all 
replye, and I fretted to see a frivolouse jest goc for a solid ansucr. — 
Of the Orthographic, &c., p. l8. 

The Scotchman was right. And llie Southrons miglit 
thank the Scotch for having presented a fine trait of English 
pronunciation, yea they might even endeavour by culture and 
education to recover the true and masculine utterance of 
ivliat, which, where, when, lohile. 

152. Another of these was the cliange of i-inx, muit, 
NiHT, siHT, to light, might, night, sight. The g was prefixed 
to the h in order to insist on the h being uttered as a 
guttural. But it has failed. The guttural writing remains 
as a historical monument, but the sound is no lon^mr 
heard except in Scotland and,, the conterminous parts of 
England. 

After GH had become quiescent, it was employed as a 
sign of long f. Spenser wrote the adjective -white as 
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' wliiglit : ‘All in a silken camus lill}’ whiglu,' Queate ' 
ii. 3 . = 6 . 

In Kalcgli's letters we repeatedly lincl ' wriglit ’ write ; so 
also was written instead sprite-, and although it 

• is noAv obsolete, yet its derivative sprightly is still in use. 
iHpight for spite, in .Spenser, quoted below (166), may 
seem to have more right to the guttural, as it is from 
clcspoctftvo. 

163. Likewise Sa>:on n-final has become gh, as burh 
lurgh and horough, sl 6 h s/ot/gh. The sound of ugh must 
l-w noticed. Sometimes it sounds like simple « or w; as 
in plough, through, daughter, slaughter. In other cases it 
sounds like as chough, cough, enough, laughter, rough, 
sleugh (of a snake), tough, trough. In dough, though it is 
<iuiescent. The same oriety occurs in local and family 
ntimes. In some parts of England the name Waugh is 
pronounced as Waw, and in others as Waif. 

Opinions differ about the cause of this f sound; some 
Iiave thought it may have risen from interpreting the « as 
an y, jiii-l as lieutenant becomes 'Icftenant.' But this hardly 
gives an adequate explanation, inasmuch as it applies only 
within the pale of literature, whereas some of the strongest 
cxamj)Ics rise outside. Indeed it would seem that there is 
hardly any of these ugh words, that has not had the / sound 
at some time or in some locality. The ‘ Northern Farmer ’ 
sav.s thruf for through', and in Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘Robins,’ 
chap, vi., though receives a like treatment; for Joe the 
gardener says, ‘ No, Miss Harriet; but I have something to 
tell you that will please you as much as tho’f I had*.’ 


» Till'; wilt not be found in all editions, because such rude things are 
dcemnl objectionable by modenv educationists; and Mis. Trimmer n 
cximrg.atcd. 
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The following quotation from Surrey seems to indicate 
that imight in his time might be pronounced as ‘ toft':— 

Farewell! tliou hast me tanglit, 

To think me not the first 
That love hath set aloft, 

And ensten in the dust. 

At Ilkley, near Leeds, slaughlcr may be heard pronounced 
like laiighkr\ and John Bunyan pronounced daughter as 
‘ dafter’ (unless the rhyme is ‘ artcr’ and ‘ darter'): 

Despondency, good man, is coining after, 

And so is also Much-afraid, his danghter. 

There is one word of this group which still keeps hold of 
two stages of pronunciation, and that is the won! draught. 
The colloquial pronunciation is now ‘ draft,' but itt Drytlcn 
we find the other sound : — 

Better to hunt the fields for health unhonght, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The GH with which wc have been now dealing is n 
domestic product; there is yet another gii, and the notice 
of it shall close this division, which has been occiqiied with 
the modifications that befell the old Saxon spelling. 

Initial gh as equivalent to G (hard) or I'rench Gf, is 
an Italian affectation, and for the most part a toy of the 
Elizabethan period: a-ghasl, ghastly, gherkin, ghost {gosi in 
Chaucer, Prol. 205). The word which we now write guess 
is in Spenser ghess. 


. Orthography of the French Element. 

154. If we now leave the Saxon and notice the French 
words Aat entered largely into our language in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, there are two general observations 
to be made concerning them: (i) They lake their ortho- 
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graph}- from the French of the time, and therefore the Old 
French is their standard of comparison. (2) They were at 
first pronounced as French words; and although the ori- 
ginal pronunciation was soon imjjaired, yet a trace of their 
native sound followed them for a long time, just as happens 
in like cases in our own day. In course of time they were 
so completely familiarised that their origin was lost sight of, 
and then they insensibly acquired an English pronunciation. 
The spelling would sometimes follow all these changes, but 
in other cases the habit of \i-riting was too strongly fixed. 

The modern French words botiquet, traii, familiar as they 
are among us, still keep their French form and French 
pronunciation. The modem French clique had lost its 
French vocalism and was pronounced as click in the last 
generation, but it has since recovered its French sound. 

The Old French word honour appeared in ' English as 
‘ honure ’ in Layamon and then as honottr in Chaucer, and in 
both cases it was accented after the French manner on the 
last syllable. But now the accent has moved back to the 
first syllable, and in America there is a tendency to abolish 
the last trace of French orthography and to write honor. 

165. In reading early English poets, if we wish to catch 
the music as well as the sense, we must bear in mind the 
difference of pronunciation; and that difference is for the 
most part a matter of Old French. 

The tendency of the French nation is the reverse of ours 
in the matter of accentuation. They are disposed to throw 
the accent on the close of a word ; we always try to get it as 
near the beginning as possible. There is a large body of 
French words in our languagjp which have at length yielded 
to the influences by which they are surrounded, and have 
come to be pronounced as English-born words. The same 
words were for centuries acrented in the French manner, and 
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these are especially the ones we ought to attend to, if we 
■would wish not to stumble at the rhythm of our early poets. 


Chaucer has 

aventurc 

contree 

corage 

fortune 

laboiire 

langagc 

mariage 

nature 

Ycrtue 

viage 

visage 


for our adventure 
,, country 

„ coiJrage 

„ fortune 

,, Labour 

„ language 

„ nuiniage 

„ mature 

„ rc.-ison 



Long after Chaucer this French influence continued to be 
felt in our language. Even so late as Milton considerable 
traces of it are found in his rhythms. For e.xamplc, he accents 
aspect on the last syllable, in Paradise Lost, vi. .J50 : — 

His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet sp.ake, and brc.alli’d immortal love. 


So contest in Paradise Lost, iv. S72 :• 


Not likely to part hence without contest. 

Again, in the last line of the Ninth Book : — 

And of their vain contest appeared no end. 

156. The case of the word contrary is interesting, especially 
as we are told in Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary that ‘the 
accent of this word is invariably placed on the first syllabic 
by all correct speakers, and as constantly removed to the 
second by the illiterate and vulgar.’ Rather hard terms to 
apply to the time-honoured and classical pronunciation of 
contrary ; yet Walker did but e.xpress the current judgment 
of polite society in his day.' We find it in Shakspeare, 
Romeo and Jidiet, i. 5 : — 

You must contrary me, marry 'tis time. 
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And in Spenser’s Faery Queene, ii. 2. 24, where I mil quote 
the whole stave for the sake of its beauty 


. As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas 
Oyhom raging rvindes, threatning to make the pray 
Of the rough rockes, doe diveisly disease) 

Mcetes two contrarie billowes by the way, 

•That her on cither side doe sore assay, 

And boast to swallow her in greedy grave ; 

Slice, scorning both their spights, does make ivide ivay, 
And,_ with her brest breaking the fomy wave. 

Docs ride on both their backs, and faire heiself doth save. 


And in Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 972 : — 

Fame, if not donble-fac'd, is donble-month'd. 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds. 

157 . Although the disposition of our language is to throw 
the accent back, )’et we are far from hating divested our- 
selves of words accented on the last syllable. There are a 
certain number of cases in which this constitutes a useful 
distinction, when the same word acts two parts. Such is the 
case of the doublets humane and himan ; of attg6st and the 
month of AUgiisl, which is the selfsame word. Sometimes 
the accent marks the distinction between the verb and the 
noun : thus we say to reM/, to record ; but a reM, a rAord. 
lATien the lawyers speak of a recSrd (substantively), they 
merely preserve the oiiginal French pronunciation, and 
thereby remind us that the distinction last indicated is an 
English invention. We have many borrowed words to which 
wc have given a domestic character by setting them to a 
music of our own. 

But independently of the instances in which the accent on 
the last syllable is of manifest utility, there are others naturally 
accented in the same manner, in which there seems to be no 
disposition to introduce a change. Examples polite, urbane, 
jocose, divine, complete. 

168 . By the' fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the old 
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inflections had sunk into a trick and fashion of the time to 
extend words by the addition of an f, a silent f-final. 

A '’■reat number of these final c’s have been abolished, 
others have been utilised, 159; but these fashions^ mostly 
leave their traces in unconsidered relics. Such is the c 
at the end of iherefore, which has no use as expressive of 
sound, and which e.xerts a delusive effect on the sense, 
making the word look as if it were a compound of fore, 
like before, instead of with for, which is the fact ; and for 
this reason some American authors now print therefor. 

159. In course of time this c-final, which had become a 
mere orthographic fashion, came to have a function assigned 
to it. In the fifteenth century it was a mere Frenchism, a 
fashion and nothing more. But by the end of the sixteenth 
century it came to be a grammatical sign that the proper 
vowel of the syllable was long. Against this orthographical 
caprice the Scotch grammarian, Alexander Hume, who dedi- 
cated his book to King James I, stoutly protested : — 


We use alsoe, almost at the end of everie word, to wryte .nn idle e. 
This sum defend not to be idle, because it afiectes the voual before the 
consonant, the sound quherof m.iny tymes altercs the sifjnificntion ; .os. 
hop is altero iantum fede salt arc ; hope is spcrarc : fir, abies ; jj'rc, 
ignis ; a fm, pinna ; fme, probatns : hid, jubcrc ; hide, innncre : u itli 
many moe. It is true that the sound of the voual befoer the consonant 
many tymes doth change the signification ; but it is as untnie that the 
voual e behind the consonant doth change the sound of the voual before 
it. A voual devyded from a voual be a consonant can be noe possible 
means return thorough the consonant into the former voual. Consonantes 
betuene vouales are lyke partition w.alles betuen roomes. Nothing can 
change the sound of a voual but .m other voual coalescing with it into 
one sound. ... To illustrat this be the same excmplcs, saltare is to hop ; 
sperate is to hotp-, abies \%fir-, ignis^w; or, if you will. /tw: jubere is 
bid-, manere hyd or bied.—Ofihe Orthographic, &c., p. 21. 


160. The fifteenth centuiy^ cis the period in which we 
adopted the French combination gu to express the retention 
of the hard c-sound before e or i. Chaucer has guerdon, 
which IS a French word; but he ‘did not apply this spelling 
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to words of English origin, such as, guess, guest, guild, guilt 
These lie wrote without the u. Mr. Toulmin Smith spells 
gild throughout his book entitled ‘ English Gilds.’ 

In 'language we have an abnormal French spelling, which 
lost its footing with them, but established itself with us. 
Here the « has acquired a consonantal value as a conse- 
quence of the orthography. In Chaucer it is langage, but in 
the Promptorium (1440). we read 'Langage or langwage.’ 
167. The change in tongue tunge may perhaps have been 
due to the purpose of preserving the hard sound of the g. 


Divers incidental variations, 

161. Another fashion was the doubling of consonants, as 
in the case of ci. Many of these remained to a late date ; 
and there are some few archaisms of this sort which have 
only Just been disused. Such are poetick, ascetick, politick, 
catholick, instead of poetic, ascetic, politic, catholic. This was 
the constant orthography of Dr. Johnson : ' The next year 
(1713), in which “ Cato ” came upon the stage, was the grand 
climactcrick of Addison’s reputation.’ When such exuberances 
are dismissed, it is quite usual to make an exception in favour 
of Proper names. There are very good and practical reasons 
why these should affect a spelling somewhat removed from 
the common habits of the language, and accordingly we find 
that almost every discarded fashion of spelling lives on some- 
where in Proper names. The orthography of Frederick has 
not been reformed, and the ck holds its ground advan- 
tageously against the timidly advancing fashion of writing 
Frederic, 328. 

162. To the same period belongs the practice of writing 
double I at the end of such words as celestiall, mortall, faith- 
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full, eternall, counsell, mturall, uncquall, iuake/ull,cnicU: also 
in such words as lilly, 152. 

It is a relic of this fashion that we still continue to write 
an, all, full, instead of til, al, ful, which were Uac forms of 
these words in Saxon. 

Spenser sometimes puts French c for j (134), and y for ? 
(131), thus bace desyre (J^aejy Queene, ii. 3. 23) for base 
desire. 

The vacillation between c and j terminated discriminatively 
in a few instances. Thus we have prophesy the verb and 
prophecy the noun, to practise and a practice. Less esta- 
blished, but often obser\'ed, is the differentiation of license the 
verb from licence the substantive, as — 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty. 

John Milton, Sound .\ii. n ; ccl. Tonson, 1725. 

163. In the sixteenth century there appeared a fashion of 
writing certain words with initial sc- which before had simple 
S-. It was merely a way of writing the words, and was 
without any significance as to the sound. Hence the forms 
scent, scite, sciiuation : and siBE became scythe. It probably 
sprang from the influence of such Latin forms as scene, 
science, sceptre. These cases are to be kept apart from those 
of 150. Scejri is from the Latin sentire, French eentir, and 
is written sent in Spenser’s Faery Queene, i. i. 53. Scite, 
now site, has returned to its natural orthography, as being 
derived from the Latin situs ; and we once more write it as 
did Spenser and Ben Jonson. But there are still persons of 
authority who adhere to the seventeenth century practice ^ — 
the practice of Drayton and Fuller and Burnet. 

164. In the sixteenth cenWry there was a prodigal dis- 


This was true when the First'Edition appeared in 1 S7 1 . 
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position to put w before words beginning with an h or mth 
an R. This seems to have been due to association. There 
was in the language an old group of words beginmng with 
wh (161) and wr\ such as, wliak, wharf, wheat, what, wheel, 
when, -where, which, who-, whither, wrath, wreak, wrestle, 
wretch, wright, wrist, write, wrong, — all familiar words, and 
some of them words of the first necessity. The contagion 
of these examples spread to words beginning with h or r 
.simple, and the movement was perhaps aided in some measure 
by the desire to reassert the languishing gutturalism of h and 
(we may add) of r. 

This was the means of engendering some strange forms of 
orthograph}', which either became speedily extinct or main- 
tained an obscure existence. For example, whot for hot\ 

He soone apptoched, panting, breathlesse, whot, 

Faety Qttecne, ii. 4. 37, 

and red-whot, iv. 5. 44; whome for home-, wrote for root. 
In Shakspeare, ‘Troylus and.Cressida,’ iii. 3. 23, wrest prob- 
ably belongs here, being a modish spelling of rest. In Sir 
W. Ralegh’s Letters we find wrediness readiness. Ralegh’s 
own name occurs in contemporary writing as Wrawly*. 
The form wrapt, as quoted in 198, belongs here. Modern 
writers seem to have decided for rapt-, there is no other 
form in Tennyson, who has wrapt only in such phrases as 
' wrapt in a cloak.’ This is an instance in which it may be 
doubted whether the word does not lose a certain poetic 
haze by being so rigidly etymologized. In Dean Milman’s 
Histoiy of llie Jews, ed. 1868, it stands, ‘ EUjah had been 
wrapt to heaven in a car of fire.’ 

166. By this process was formed the vext word wretch- 

> See Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose, ed. Hannah [Arch- 
dc-icon of Lewes], p. 23 
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lesmess in the seventeenth Article. To understand this word, 
we have only to look at it when divested of its initial 7v, 
as 'retchlessness’; and then, according to principles already 
defined, to remember that tch grew out of Saxon f (M7) ; 
and- in this way we get back to the verb to reck rcUfirn', 
to care for. So that ‘ rctch-less-ness ' is equivalent to care-, 
nought-state of mind— that is to say, it is much the same 
thing as ‘ desperation.’ The prefixed 7V has in this instance 
proved fatal to the word. The kh form of this root has 
fallen out of use, and probably it was the prefixing of 
this w that extinguished it. For it had the effect of 
creating a confusion between this word and ivrckh, a word 
totally distinct; and this is one of the greatest causes of words 
dying out, when they clash with others and cause confusion. 
We retain the verb to reck, and also reckless and recklessness, 
but not wreichhssness h 

Beside these obsolete forms, one sprang up under the 
same influence which has obtained a great place in modern 
English. The form ■whole for ‘hole’ or hale bears in the 
English Bible its first sense of hale, sound (integer), and 
thence passed into that of complete (tolus). In this case, 
the language has been accidentally enriched. A new word 
has been introduced, and one which has made for itself a 
place of the first importance in the language. For the c.x- 
pression the -whole has obtained pronominal value in English. 

188. One of the most remarkable instances of this change 
(remarkable because it was made in the pronunciation only 
and not in the writing of the word) is that of the numeral 


ofVIrl Myles Cqverdale, spelt ravght (the preterite 

ot reach, and equivalent of our reached) with a iv. Speakin" of Adam 
stretching forth his hand to pick the forbidden fruit, he'^sivs ‘he 
nought life and died the death.’ That is to say, he x.atmht, or Salchcd 
at, life. « ritings of Myles Coverdak, I’arker Society, The Old Faith, 
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one. It used to be pronounced as written, with a long 6. 
as in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost/ iv. 2. 80, and we still hear it so 
in its compounds alone, atone, only. But it has now long been 
pronounced as wun, and this change may with probability be 
placed in the sixteenth century. In Devon it is waun, and 
in Somersetshire may be heard ‘ the wonn en the wother ’ 
for ‘ the one and the other.’ 

One of tlie features of the Dorset dialect is the broad use 
of this initial w, both in the first numeral and in other words, 
such as woak oak, wold old, woats oats. 


John Bloom he wer a jolly sonl, 

A grinder o’ the best S meal, 

Bczide a river that did roll, 

Vrom week to week, to push his wheeL 
His flour were all a>meade o’ wheat, ' 

An' fit vor bread that vo’k mid eat; 

Vor he would starve avore he'd cheat. 

"Tis pure,’'woone woman cried; 

'Ay, sure,’ woone mwore replied; 

' You’ll vind it nice. Buy woonce, buy twice,’ 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


The same worthy miller sitting in his oaken chair is de- 
scribed, by the same provincial poet, as 


A-zittdn in his cheair o’ woak. 


In Tyndale’s earliest New Testament, which reached 
England in 1526, one is repeatedly spelt won. 

167. But while we point to the western counties as 
abounding in this feature, we must not overlook the fact 
that in Yorkshire, and generally throughout the North, one 
is pronounced wonn, and oats are called wuts, as distinctly 
as in Gloucestershire and the West of England. Whatever 
its antecedents, we must regard this w with particular interest 
as being a property of the English speech. To the Scandi- 
navians it is ungenial ; they have dropped it in words where 
it is of ancient standing, bo'th in English and German, as 
M 2 
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in week, wool, wolf, Woden, wonder, word, which the Danes 
call uge, uld, ulf, Odin, under, ordh Is it from Danish 
influence that in the eastern parts of England, and especially 
in London, it is well-known vernacular to say un, commonly 
printed 'un, as if a w had been elided; e. g. a good 'un ? 

The Germans write the w in these words, Woche, Wolle, 
Wolf, Wunder; but they do not share with us our w, for 
they pronounce it as v; so at least it is in the literary 
German. If, however, we listen to the voice of the people, 
we perceive great variation in Germany. In the southern 
parts they seem to approach very nearly to tlje sound of 
our w ; and, according to Paulus Diaconus, the Lombards 
exaggerated this sound, for he says that they pronounced 
Wodan as Gwodan. Even in France we occasionally catch 
a complete w-sound, as in aiguille, oui, Edouard, Longwy. 
But these are sporadic instances, and there is no national 
language that shares with us in the consonantal w; except 
the Dutch only. 

168. The influence of association (164) explains many 
other peculiarities of our spelling. It was on this principle 
that the word could acquired its l. This word has no natural 
right to the l at all, being of the same root as can, and the 
second syllable in \mcotiih, viz. from the verb which in Saxon 


^ This aphffiresis of the w has been planted in Scotland, and it is one 
of the most distinct marks of Scandinavian admixture. In Scotcli, 7 uccl 
sometimes becomes on k (pronounced iik), spelt by Sir D. Lyndsay some- 
tiiMs oulk, while TOiio/ is constantly reduced to oo’. 

The following is a conversation between a ‘ merchant ’ and a woman 
about to purchase woollen goods;— 

She. Oo’? (Is it wool?) 

ffe. Ay, oo’ ! »- 


She. A’ oo’ ? (All wool ?) 

He. Ay, a’ oo’. 

S' Ay,^a’ at wool?— ?I1 the same wool?) 
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was written cuxnax. In would and should the l is organic ; 
but could acquired the l by mere force of association with 
these. For the silence of the l see 136. 

It was through Latin associations that the word faute 
recovered in the Latinising sixteenth century its hereditary l 
and bccame/7«//. And here the i. did what in could, would, 
should it failed to do ; it made itself heard, orthography pre- 
vailing over tradition. Yet the old traditional sound survived 
too, and the poet claimed the right to use it when it suited 
his occasion: 


Yet he W.VS kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

O. Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

1G0. Between spelling and pronunciation there is a mutual 
attraction, insomuch that when spelling no longer follows 
the pronunciation, but is hardened into orthography, the pro- 
nunciation begins to move towards the spelling A familiar 
illustration of this may be found in the words Derby, clerk, 
in which the cr sounds as ar, but which many persons, 
especially of that class which is beginning to claim educated 
rank, now pronounce literally. The ar pronunciation was 
a good Parisian fashion in the fifteenth century, as may be 
seen in the rhymes of Villon, the French poet of that period. 

But it must have been older than the time of Villon. In 


' This appeared to a correspondent inconsistent with what has been 
s-iid (143) about orthography being behind pronunciation by a con- 
tinually increasing distance. I do not think there is any inconsistency 
between the two statements, because though the spelling does now and 
then lure back the .advanced pronunciation to its side, yet this is only 
an incidental and sporadic phenomenon ; while the causes which drive 
pronunciation to leave orthography behind are incessant in their action, 
and the other attraction, though real, does not amount to a_ counteracting 
force. — The correspbndent who gives an author opportunity for making 
his meaning plainer, confers an obligation, \yhich is only exceeded by the 
kindness of the friend who points'ont a positive error. 
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Chaucer, ProL 391, we are not to suppose that Dcrtcmoulljc 
is to be pronounced as it was by the school-boy who was 
the cause of hilarity to his class-fellow'S by calling that sea- 
port ‘ Dirty-mouth.' In Chaucer’s pronunciation the first 
syllable represents the same sound as Dari now does. The 
popular sarriton sermon, is found in Chaucer. Sarvaiit 
and sarvice occur in Ralegh’s letters. We pronounce ar 
in serjeani. We write ar in farrier', and fcrvcr is forgotten. 
Both forms are preserved in the case of person and piarson 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 78). ■ In Ralegh we find p>arson 
in the sense of ‘ person.’ Merchant was originally a mere 
variety of spelling for marchant, and had the same sound ; 
but the pronunciation has now adapted itself to tlie prevalent 
.value of er, 

170 . There are other familiar instances in which we may 
trace the influence of orthography upon pronunciation. In 
the early part of this century it was the correct thing to say 
‘ Lunnon.’ At that time young people practised to say it, 
and studied to fortify themselves against the vulgarism of 
saying London literally. At the same time Sir John was 
pronounced with the accent on Sir, in such a manner that it 
sounded like surgeon. This accentuation of ' Sir John ' may 
be traced back to Shakspeare, 2 Henry VI, ii. 3. 13 ; 

Live in your country here in banishment. 

With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

Also, 4. 77, 


Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Compare Milton, Sonnet xi : 


Thy age, like ours, O soul ‘of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp 

When thou taught’st Cambridge .and King Edward Greek. 

171 . The same generation said ‘poonish’ for punish (a 
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relic of the French « in pimir); and when they spoke of a 
pint of mutton they called it ‘jinte' or ‘jeynt.’ In some 
cases it approximated to the sound ‘ jweynte,’ and this was 
heard in the more retired parts among country gentlemen. 
This is in fact the missing link between the ei or eye sound 
and the French diphthong oi or oie — ^in imitation of which the 
peculiarity originated. The French words loi and joie are 
sounded as I’wa and j’wa. When the French pronunciation 
had degenerated so far in such words as join, joint, that they 
were uttered as jinc, jintc, a reaction set in, and recourse 
was had to the native English pronunciation of the diphthong 
at Hence our present join, joint, do not always rhyme 
now where they once did rhyme. That beautiful verse in 
the 1 06th Psalm (New Version) is hardly producible in 
refined congregations, by reason of this change 

0 inny I worthy prove to see 
Tliy i.-iinls in full prosperity! 

That I the joyful choir may join, 

And count thy people's triumph mine I 


172 . The fashion has but recently passed away of pro- 
nouncing Jiome as the word room is pronounced. This is 
an ancient pronunciation, as is well known from puns in 
Shakspeare. No doubt it is the phantom of an old French 
pronunciation, and it bears about the same relation to the 
French utterance of Rome, that the adj. 6 oon does to the 
French bon. But it is remarkable that in Shakspeare’s day 
the modern pronunciation (roam) was already heard and 
recognised, and the two pronunciations have gone on side 
by side till now, and it has taken so long a time to establish 
the mastery of the latter. The fact probably is, that the 


‘ The pronunciation of oi as ■ eye ’ is universal in Scotch, jotn is jin^ 
coin kinc ; soii silc; oil ilc; and _the same seems to be 

common in America, c.g. ‘ strike lie’ and ' vyage in lines quoted 375. 
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‘ room ’ pronunciation has been kept alive, in the aristocratic 
region, which is almost above the level of orthographic 
influences ; while the rest of the world has been saying the 
name according to the value of the letters. The Shak- 
spearean evidence is from the following passages. King 
John, iii. i : 

O lawfull let it be 

That I have roome with Rome to curse a while. 

So also in Julius C^sar, i. 2 . But in i Henry VI, iii. i : 

Winch. Rome shall remedie this. 

Warzu. Roame thither then. 

The street in which Charles Dickens went to school at 
Chatham bears its evidence here: 

Then followed the preparatory da3'-school, a scliool for girls and 
boys, to which he went ■with his sister Fanny, and which was in a place 
called Rome (pronounced Room) lane. — ^John Forster, Life of Charles 
Dickens, (1872) ch. i. 1S16-21. 

173. There still exist among us a few personages who 
culminated under George IV, and who adhere to the now 
antiquated fashion of their palmy days k With them it used 
to be, and still is, a point of distinction to maintain certain 
traditional pronunciations : gold as ‘ gould ’ or ‘ gu-uld ' ; 
yellow as ‘yallow'; lilac as ‘leyloc’; china as ‘cheyney'; 
oblige as ‘ obleege,’ after the French obligor. 

To this group of waning and venerable sounds, which 
were talismans of good breeding in their day, may be added 
the pronunciation of the plural verb are like the word air : 
an instance in which the modem pronunciation runs counter 
to the orthography. The following quotation from Words- 


Written in 1867, or thereabouts. 
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worth, ‘Thoiigliis near the Residence of Burns,’ exhibits it 
in rliyinc willt prayer, bear, share 



Just Ood, forgive I 


174. Rarer arc the instances in which the number of 
.syllables has been effected by change of pronunciation. A 
cclchraicd example is the plural ‘ aches,’ which appears as 
a tiisyllahlc in Shakspearc, Samuel Butler, and Swift. The 
latter, in his own edition of ‘The City Shower,’ has ‘old 
aches throb ’ — hut modem printers, who had lost the two- 
sylkablc prominciation, found it nccessar)' to make good the 
metre thus : — ‘ old aches will throb.’ 

Kill all thy hone; with aches; make thee roar 
Tliat l>c.nts .shall tremble at the dm.— 7V;»/«r, i. 2. 

Can liy their pangs and aclics find 
•Ml turns nnd changes of the wind. 

Hudibrat, iii. 2, 40;. 

Sm( recent Diphthongs, 

176. \Vc will devote the remainder of this chapter to the 
new bhiglish diphthongs: they are among the more con- 
spicuous instances of that revolution in orthography which 
has caused Saxon literature to look so uncouth and strange 
in its own native country. 

EM’. Rcjtrcscnts a terminal condensation in a small set 
of early English vs’ords, viz. Andrew, Bartholomew, feverfew 
FiTruruGi; Lat. fobrifuga, Grjrw (obsolete for Greek), He- 
hrtw,Jau Er. Juif. 

AU. It resulted from our peculiar at sound of a as de- 
scribed in the last chapter,* that the English n was found 
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•unequal to represent the French a, and accordingly we see 
au put for it in many words, as c0aunt chant) aunt¥x. ante; 
//«««/ Fr.hanter; IniinU Fr.lande ; Fr. hanehe; 

paunch Fr. panee ; lawich Fr. lancer. 

AI, AY. This often represents jeg, or, eg : in day d/eg, 
fain FiEGEN, lain legen, main m/egen, rain regk, tail Tw-Egel. 
In swain swan we must allow.for the influence of the Denish 
sveinn. 59. 

176. OU. This is a diphthong produced by tlie expres- 
sion of ‘ u,’ 119. The process was like that which altered 
‘i' to Igh. Mr. Ellis attributes the change, in each case to 
beginning the vowel with a sound which is too open, and 
correcting the error in the course of utterance • As ‘ i ' 
has been changed to Italian at, so ‘ u ’ to Italian au. 
(French influence has led us to write it on.) Professor 
Skeat observes that as in the end of a word i is orna- 
mentally written _y, so is w-final ornamentally written otu, as 
cow, how, now, yet not always, as hO ihotr, also sometimes 
in the middle, as owl, town. In but bOtan the u is kept, but 
shortened ; it becomes ou in about onbOtan. 

177. 01. This is no'Saxon diphthong, and it is not clear 
that any Saxon words have admitted it. The Saxon tilian 
lives on in the verb to till the ground, but that toil is 'a 
French vocalisation of the same, or that soil is merely sol 
tinged with vocalisation of souil, is doubtful. This diphthong 
came from OF. oi, F. eui or oui, or even ou. The French 
feuiUe leaf, has given us /of/ set-off; and from fouler tread 
down, we have the verb to foil. 

So also boil OF. boiHir, Lat. buUire ; coif OF. coifFe, 
L. cofia; coil OF. eofflir, F. cueiUir, L. eoUigere; coin 


Ellis, Pronunciation, \. 23 ,:, ; quoted by Skc.it, Principles, 
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OF. coin, L. cunou8;>«/, OF. foible, L. flebilie- m 
F. feniUe, L. folia; oil OF. oile, F. huile, L. olemn- 
omlmci onicmcnt, OF; oignement; quoit toit, OF. colter- 
spoil spotlf, L. spolia; ‘toil (net) F. toile (web of cloth)' 
L.t 61 a. ■ 

OE. If this coinbinauon occurred only in such instances 
asy&f, hoc, roc, he, throe Jjtofoc, woe, it would not call for 
notice here, because there is no diphthong; the ^ in these 
cases being biit the r-final, though no consonant intervenes. 
But there was an oe of a thoroughly diphthongal character, 
which represented the French eu or sometimes ou. The 
French pouplo became poeple in Chaucer, with variants 
puplc and peple. So we find moeuyng moving, proeued 
proved, woemen women. The sound of this oe is pre- 
served in canoe, shoe, 

EO. This has no connection with the Saxon eo. Ben 
Jonson said, ‘ it is found but in three words in our tongue, 
yeoman, ptcoftk, jeopardy, which were truer written ydman, 
pdplc, jepardy.’ In two out of these three cases it is the 
transposition of oe representing French eu, as treated above. 

178. EE. Tliis is not properly a diphthong, but a long 
vowel ; it is the long ‘ i.’ But it is convenient to introduce it 
here, because of the tendency of other diphthongs to-merge 
into this sound. 179. 180. 184. English spelling has been 
produced by such a variety of heterogeneous causes that its 
inconsistencies are not to be wondered at. Grimm has 
remarked on the want of regularity in our vowel usage : for 
we use a double c in thee, and a single one in me, whereas 
the vowel-sound is alike in the prontmeiation. The probable 
cause was the need of distinction between the pronoun thee 
and the definite article the — words which down to the end of 
the fifteenth century are spelt alike, and often check the 
reader. The eye has its claims as well as the ear, when so 
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much is written and read; and this accounts for many cases 
of dissimilar spelling of similar sounds, as, again, be the verb 
and bee the insect h 

179, EL From Old French oi, and still most numerous: 
in words of Roman source: — ceiling, -ccivc (ISd), -ceil, 
deign, foreign, forfeit, heir, inveigle, leisure, reign, seize, veil, 
vein. 

Those of Saxon source have risen mostly from or Laii, 
or EAH, as eight cahVa, hetfer hdahforc, height hdah’^’o, J.dgh 
Idah, neighbour ndahgebbr, neigh linAgan, 'I'eigh \v;egan. In 
such places EY has sometimes stood, and docs still in final 
positions : key caige, whey hwaig. 

There have been three pronunciations of either 
namely as ‘eye-ther’ and ‘aythcr’ (a true Chaucer form) and 
‘eether.’ The ‘aythcr’ which once belonged to old gentle- 
folk is now I fear almost extinct, and the competition is 
between ‘ eye-ther ’ and ‘ ee-thcr,' of which the chances seem 
(unhappily) in favour of the latter. 

180. EA. This combination is particularly interesting, 
and we select it for expansion. It has no connection witli 
the Saxon diphthong of the same form. It is not found in 
Chaucer. Where we write ca he wrote e : hcsic beast, breb 
bread, tlcnc clean, beb dead, bcl deal, brtl) death, bfre dear, 
gretc great, Ijcrtc heart, racl meal, peg peace, plcS please, rcbg 
ready, ^prebe spread, tcrc tear, luhctc -wheat. The change 
may be thus accounted for. Chaucer’s c was the French 
e-ouvert, which sounded as eh, not far from the vocalisnr of 
day, hay, nay. But in the English mouth this e became less 
open and more shrill continually, till at last it merged in 

i (=^e), which is its present lot. The a was then added to 


Below, 190, in a short specimeniof phoncti 
gams seven places and loses none. 


.ninendinents, this ee 
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it io such syllables as adhered to the former sound; and 
thus I suppose ca was at first a reinforcement of e-ouvert, 
just as ff/i -sras a reinforcement of tlie old gutturality of L 
.At first ca sounded as qy; but after a while it found the 
old tendency too strong for it, and it drifted away in that 
very direction from which the addition of a had vainly 
sought to stay it. And now most of the ea syllables are 
pronounced as ec. Our illustration of this shall be con- 
nected with the history of the word ica. 

We have all heard some village dame talk of her dish o’ 
lay ; but the men of our generation are surprised when they 
first learn that this pronunciation is classical Kn g lisb^ en- 
shrined in the verses of Alexander Pope. 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 

And sip, with Nymphs, their dcmentol Tea. 

Rape tf ihe Lock, Canto i. 

Here thou, groat Axka I whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take— and sometimes Tea. Canto iii. 

That this was the general pronunciation of good company 
down to the close of the last century there is no doubt. 
The following quotation will carry' us to 1775, the date of 
a poem entitled BaUi and It's Environs, in three cantos 

JInsc o’er some book, or trifle o'er the tea, 

Or with soft musick charm dull care away. 

This old pronunciation was borrowed with the word from 
the French, who still call the Chinese beverage tay, writing it 
th(S. And when tea w’as introduced into England by the 
name of ‘ tay,’ it seemed natural to represent that sound by 
the letters tea. 

Although there are a greaj many words in English which 
hold the diphthong ca, as beat, dear, death, eat, fear, gear, 
head, learn, mean, neat, pear, read, seat, teat, wean, yet the 
cases of rff ending an Eilglish word are very few. Ben 
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Jonson, in his day, having produced four of them, viz. Jlca, 
plea, sea, yea, added, 'and you liavc at one view ali our word.s 
of this termination.’ He forgot the word ka, or jicriiaps 
regarded it as a bad spelling for ley. This makc.s five. A 
sixth, pea, has come into c.xistcnce since. 381. 'I’o these 
there has been added a seventh, viz. lea. 

181. At the time when the orthography of tka was deter- 
mined, it is certain that most instances of i:a final .‘'Ounded 
as AY, and probable that all did. In words with i;a internal, 
the pronunciation varied. But even in these cases there is 
room to suspect that the .\y sound was once general, if not 
universal. We still give it the ay sound in Ireak, Rreat, 
measure, pleasure, ircasurc. 

Surrey (d. 1547 ) rhymed heat to great, and no doubt it 
was a true rhyme. He pronounced heat as the majority of 
our countrymen, at least in the west country, still do, viz, as 
‘ hayt.’ The same poet rhymes ease to assays : — 

The peasant, and the post, that scn-cs at all assays; 

The ship-boy, and the galley-slave, h.ive time to take their c.ast* ; — 

where it is plain that ease still kept to the French .sound of 
aise. Then, further, the same poet has in a sonnet the 
following run of rhyming words; — 

case ] 
miseasc f 
ple.asc t 
days ) 

which renders it tolerably plain that he pronounced p>lease 
as French piaise, and so it still is pronounced by the 
majority of English people k 

182. This throws light upon a passage in Shakspearc, 
I enry IV, ii. 3 , where Falstaff says ‘ if Jlcasous were as 


Twenty years may, however, have made a difference [ 1 SS 6 ], 
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plentie as Black-berries, I would giue no man a Reason 
vpon compulsion, I.’ , It seems that a pun underlies this ; the 
association of reasons with blackberries springing out of the 
fact that reasons sounded like raisins. In the analogous 
word season, we have ea substituted for the older ay; for, 
in the fifteenth century, Lydgate wrote this word saysoun 
and saysonne. When we look at the word treason, and 
consider its relation to the French traiiison, who can doubt 
that the pronunciation ‘treeson’ is a modernism? 

These observations suggest further questions. For in- 
stance, did Abraham Cowley pronounce cheat as ‘ chayt ’ ? 
He has the follotving rhyme : — 

If e’er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wish so mean as to be great. 

And how did Milton sound the rhymes of this couplet? — 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the jnnkets eat. — L Allegro. 

Must we not suppose that eat being in the' preterite, and 
equivalent to ate, had a sound unlike our present pronun- 
ciation of feat. This, with the derivation of fiat from the 
French feit, suggests the sounds ‘fayt’ and ‘ aytl The same 
with feature OF. feature, ec^k F. aigle, eager F. aigre. 

In ‘ The Stage-Players Complaint ’ (1 64 1) we find nay spelt 
ne a ; ‘ Nea you know this well enough, but onely you love 
to be inquisitive.’, 

183 . Michael Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,’ xixth song (1662), 
rhymed seas with raise', Cowper rhymed sea with starve \ 
and Dr. Watts (1709) rhymed sea to caaay. 

But timorous mortall start and shrink 
To cross thb narrow sea, _ 

And linger shivering on the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 

Book of Braise, clxi. 
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arc conslanlly distinguished in some way or other, e.g. de- 
cciucd, bclccued, 145. 

Another illustration of the old power of ea may be 
gathered from a source which has not received due atten- 
tion : I mean the pronunciation of English in Ireland. It is 
well known that there resayve is the sound for receive, 
pays for pease, say for sea, aisy for easy, bayste for beast. 
These, and many other so-called Irishisms, are faithful 
monuments of the pronunciation of our fathers, at the time 
when English was planted in Ireland. 

All these words have now gone into the ce-sound, and 
there is no doubt that this sound is a very encroaching one. 
There have long been two pronunciations of greaf, namely 
greet and grayt; though the latter is still dominant, and is 
likely to remain so. It is in bookish words that the progress 
of tlic ff-sound will be most rapid, because the teacher will 
there be less obstructed by usage, and teachers love general 
rules. Therefore ca once ‘ee’ shall be always ‘ee.’ The 
same with et also. A child learning to read, and coming 
to the word inveigle shall be told to call it inveegle, though 
the best usage at present is to say invaygle'. Sir Thomas 
Erowne spelt it with ea: 

These Opinions I never maintained with pertinacyj or endeavoured to 
cnveaglc any mans belief unto mine . — Religio Media, fol. 16S6 ; p. 4. 

Among tlie words which still vacillate between the two 
sounds of EA, is the word break: 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break 
Altliough it chill my withered eheek.— Seott. 

Ah, his eyelids slowly break , . , . , , 

Their hot seals, and let him wake 1— Matthew Arnold. 

Thus we see that ea has in numerous instances changed 
its sound from ‘ay’ to 'ee.’ How are we to render any 


> I am not : 


'about this now [1886]. 
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account of so apparently capricious a movement, except by 
saying that a sentiment has taken possession of the public, 
mind to the effect that ay is a rude braying sound, while ee 
is a refined and sweet one. Or, shaU we suppose that this is 
only a reprisal and natural compensation for the area lost 
by this ee sound when it was ejected from its ancient lot 
and the ‘i’ was diphthongized to Igh?' Leaving such en- 
quiries to the younger student, I will add two striking 
examples of the encroachment of this popular favourite, 
this ee sound. The first is the well-known instance of 
Beauchamp, which is pronounced Beecham. The second 
is more remarkable. 

All along I have assumed that the written ay is constant 
in value, and capable of being referred to as a standard, as 
the unshaken representative of that sound which ea had and 
has lost. But there is at least one remarkable exception to 
this assumed security of ay. For the last forty years or , so 
there has been a prevailing tendency to pronounce quay 
kee; and Torquay is most numerously called Tor-kee. 
How has this habit grown? It seems to prove that our 
pronunciation is not set by the best examples; for nearly 
all those whom I should have thought most worthy of being 
imitated have from the earliest time in my memory said kay 
and Tor-kay^, 

185. In summing up the case' of Spelling and Pronun- 
ciation, we may make good use of the example of tea. 
When this word was first spelt, the letters came at the call of 
the sound : the spelling followed the pronunciation. Since 


at an Mcliaeological meeting held in Exeter and presided 
riln P ^ maintaiUed this pronunciation in conversa- 

1 ha J i it. Before the end of the meeting 

I had the satisfaction of heanng our noble president in a public speech 

and to record an incident which nses in value as it recedes in time. 




APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IL 

On Spelling-reform. 

186. Alphabetic writing is essentially’ phonetic. It was 
the result of a sifting process conducted with little conscious 
design, by which all the other suggestions of picture-writing 
were gradually eliminated, and each figure was brought to 
represent one of the simple sounds obtained by the analysis 
of articulate speech. The historical development of Letters 
tells us what their essence and function is— viz. The expres- 
sion of the Sound of words. Spelling is the counterpart of 
pronunciation. But there is a law at work to dissever this 
natural affinity. Pronunciation is ever insensibly on the 
move, while spelling grows more and more stationary. The 
agitation for spelling-reform which appears in cultivated 
nations from time to time, aims at restoring the harmony 
between these two. 

Among the Romans— a people eminently endowed with 
the philological sense — there were some attempts of this 
kind, and one is of historical notoriety. The emperor 
Claudius was a phonetic reformer, and he wrote a book on 
the subject while in the obscurity of his early life. Three 
letters as a first instalment of reform he forced into use when 


he was emperor, but they were neglected after his time and 
forgotten. Yet two of the three have been quietly resumed 
by a late posterity. These represented I and U consonants 
as distinct from the cognate vowels. In the seventeenth 
century the European press gave these powers to the forms 
J and V, Claudius was not however the first to direct 
attention to the inadequacy of the Roman alphabet. For 
Verrius Flaccus, the father of the Latin Dictionar}', had made 
a memorable proposal with regard to the letter M, At the 
end of Latin words it was indistinctly heard, and therefore 
he proposed to cut the letter in two, and write only half of it 
m such positions — thus, 1\. 

187, During the last three centuries many proposals for 
spelling-reform have been made in this country and in 
America. Among the reformers we find distinguished names '. 


orihoys S" K; ;f 
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Bill for any practical results, the first was Noah Webster 
In Ins Dictionary, 1828, he spelt Haveky, worshiped, favor 
Imor, raikr, anil these were widely adopted in American 
literature, especially the ejection of the French « from the 
terniinaiion -our. But he was an etymological as well as a 
phonclic reformer. And when he proceeded to write bride- 
goom./.fher, for bridegroom, feather, his public declined to 
follow him, and he retraced his steps. 

Julius Hare and Connop Thirhvall, in their joint translation 
of Niehbuhr’s History, made some reforms, partly phonetic, 
partly etymological ; such as forein, sovran, streteht. Thirl- 
wall returned to the custoinaiy spelling in his History of 
Greece tS^.r, ; hut he covered his retreat with an overloaded 
invective at Knglisli prejudice, which has since been quoted 
ofiener than his wisest sentences. 

A strictly phonetic spelling-reform requires that we should 
have a separate character for every separate sound, and that 
no character should ever stand for any but its own particular 
sound. One such system has acquired the consistency which 
a working experience alone can give, Mr. Pitman’s phonetic 
alphabet has been tested by many years of practical work, in 
pritiiing hooks large and small, as well as in the long sus- 
tained Phonetic Journal In this system the Roman alphabet 
is adopted as far as it goes, and new forms are added for the 
digraphs which, like tJi, sh, represent simple sounds. The 
place of publication is Bath, but the movement first took a 
pntclical shape in Birmingham, where in 1843 Mr. Thomas 
Wright Hill originated a Phonetic Fund to meet the neces- 
sary sacrifices of such an experiment. Mr. Hill was the 
father of Matthew Davcnixjrl Hill, Q.C., and of Sir Rowland 
Hill, and of three other distinguished sons. After the 
meeting of 1843, Ale.xander Ellis helped Mr. Pitman in 
the formation of the neiv characters, and from that year 
to the present the system has been in operation. The 


rainlc tliimn.ec of manne’s voice* moste like to the life or n.itnre. 
Jtishop Wilkins, iCGS. Benjamin Franklin, 1768. ^ylllIam Pelham, 
Boston, U..S. 1 80S, printed ‘Rasselas’ phonetically. Abner Kneeland, 
I>hilailclphi.i, IS*5. Kcv. \V. Beardsley. St. Louis, 1841. Andrj 
Comstock, Phihadelphia, 1846. ^ohn S. I’nlsifcr, Orswigsbarg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1S4S. Alexander Melville Bell, London, 1865. 
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alphabet thus produced consists of thirtj-eight characters, 
•^vhich are arranged below according to Mr. Pitman's dis- 
tribution. The illustrative quotations are taken from the 
Phoneiic /curnal. 1S62 and 1864. 


THE PHOHETIC ALPHABET. 


YOWELS. 


COKSOifAKTS. 


GniturcL 

A a ffj in am, fast, for 
3 . B „ elms, father 

E e „ cU, head, any 

os ,, ale, ait, bfor 

I i „ tU, pity, filial 

hi „ eel, eat, mere 


Labial. 

0 0 as in on, not, nor 

O o ,, all, laic, ouffht 

'S „ op, son, jozrmal 

0^ S' „ ope, coot, poor 

u „ foU, foot, could 

m ,, do, food, toKT 


DrPHTH02fGS. 

^ i ac in by, kind, niyA 
^ n „ n«c, due, imit 
OTJ on „ noic, pozmd 
01 oi „ boy, voice 


CE 

IT 

DJ 

If 

X 


rOEEIGX SOTJXDS. 

G as ia jeitne tFrench) 
° T5 da (French) 

™ r. da (French) 

-•> nr. (French) 

^ icX (German) 

^ S:ey (German) 


jUules. 

P p a5 in Tops, yost 
P b „ roAe, Aoast 
T t „ fate, rip 

D d „ fade, dip 

G 9 „ efoA, cAmnp 

J j „ etfye, ymnp 

K k „ leeA, cane 

O' g „ leayne, yarn 
Conihiuants. 

F f as in safe, fat 
Mr ,, sace, vat 

B- ^ „ TTTsath, l/dgh 

B d „ wrea^Ae, f/ij 

S s „ his^, ^eal 

•2 2 „ his, ireal 

2 J „ vicious, sAe 

*^5 jj vision, pleasure 

Easals. 

M m as in seem, met 
n „ seen, net 
'd 5 „ siny, lony 

Liquids. 

L 1 as in fall, right 

B r „ more, right 

Coatescents. 

W vr as in iret, quit 
^7 « yet, young 
■dspiraie. 

H h as in he, Aope 
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188 . SPECBIEN- OP PHOIfETIC PErNTING 


*' "Wj kanot lei ax yet tvliot 
Inrien-rj iz. It me bi a pror- 
dskjon ov iiclur, a wsrk or 
human art, or a Divin gift. 
Pst tu wliolcvor sfir it bclogz, 
it ivucl Min tu sliUid snssr- 
past— nc siiikmald in it— hi 
cni'Jip cIs. 

" <lc siens ov InpfiH-cj iz a 
siens ov veri modern dct. Wi 
kanot Ires its linicj msQ be- 
yond de bo|'inip ov our sen- 
tilri, and it izsk'crsli resivdaz 
yet on a rutiij ov ikwoliti bi 
do cider brnnqcz ov Icmin. 
Its Tcri ncm iz stil 7nsctcld, 
and dc veriss titolz dat Imv 
bin given tu it in Iggland, 
Frans, and .Tormani, ar so' 
veg and vcriirj dat dc liav 
led tu do mast konfiizd idiaz 
MUSI] do psblik at Inrj az tu 
do rial objekts or dis nq, si- 
ens. Wi liir it spoken ov az 
Komparativ Filoloji, Sientifik 
Etimoloji, Fanoloji, and Glos- 
oloji. In Frans it haz rcsivd 
dc konviniont, bst ssimvhot 
harlmrss ncni ov Lc^ghlik. 
•! misclf preferde simpcl dcsig- 
!iij'.>'n ovdo Siena ovLarig^vcj, 
da in diz dez ov lij- 
-soundiij litelz, dis plcn ncra 
wil hardli mil wid jcncral 
ak-scplans." — Maks Mvlcr's 
LckUir: on dc S}cns ov Lap- 
gterj, (Fcrsl Siriz,) 1861. 

“ '!< fil konviust ov dc trml 
and rizonabelnes ov dc prin- 
sipelz on wliitj do Fanetik 
Ilcform rests, .... nnd 
da jMr Pitman me not liv 


“Wo cannot tell as yet what 
language is. It may be a pro- 
duction of nature, a -work of 
human art, or a Divine gift. 
But to whatever sphere it belongs, 
it would seem to stand unsur- 
jiassed— nay unequalled in it— by 
anything else. 

“ The science of language is a 
science of very modern date. We 
cannot trace jts lineage much be- 
yond tho beginning of our cen- 
tury, and it is scarcely received as 
yet on a footing of equality by 
the elder bronches of learning. 
Its very name is still unsettled, 
and tho various titles that have 
been given to it in England, 
France, and Germany, are so 
vague and varying that they have 
led to tho most confhsed ideas 
among the public at large ns to 
the real objects of this new sci- 
ence. We hear it spoken of as 
Comparative Philology, Scientifie 
Etymology, Phonology,andGlos- 
sology. Li France it has received 
tho convenient, but somewhat 
barbarous name of langaistigue. 
I myself prefer tho simple desig- 
nation of the Science of Language, 
though in these days of hi^- 
-sounding titles, this plain name 
will liardly meet with general 
acceptance.” — Max Miller's 
Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, (First SeriesJ 1861. 

' " I feel convinced of the truth 
and reasonableness of the prin- 
ciples on which the Phonetic 
lieform rests, .... and 
though Mr Pitman may not live 
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tuBide rezslts ov liiz perse- to see tlie results of Jus persc- 
Tdrin and disinterested ekzcr- vcrmg and disinterested cxer- 
fonz it rekwirz no- prafetik tions, it requires no proplietic 
nouer to persiv dat whot at power to perceive that what at 
nrezent iz pui-prad hi de present is pooh-poohed hy tlic 
meni, wil mek its we in de many, will moke its way in the 
end OTles met hj arguments end, unless met hy arguments 
stronger dan do-z iiidertu lev- stronger than those hitherto Icv- 
eldatde^0we^^7^i\’■^^z. W^■n elled at the FoneUc Isnz. One 
argument whiq mit b.i s^-p- argument which might be sup- 
6-zdtuwe wid de stqdent ov posed to weigh with the student of 
laggwsj, nemli, de obskprejon language.namely, the obscuration 
ov de etimolojikal strsktiir ov of the etymological stniclure of 
w^rdz, i kan'ot konsidcr veri words, I cannot consider revy 
formidabel. ECe premb-nsiejon formidable. The pronunciation 
ov laqgwcjez qenjez akordirj of languages changes according 
tu fikst loz, de spelii) iz to fi-ved laws, the spelling is 
qenjd in de most arlnlrari changed in the most arbitrary 
maner, so dat if our spelig manner, so that if our spelling 
folod de pronsnsiefon ov followed the pronunciation of 
wsrdz, it wud in rialiti hi a words, it would in reality be a 
greter help tu de kritikal stip greater help to the critical stu- 
dent ov lapgwej dan de prezent dent of language tlian the present 
unserten and snsj,entifik mod uncertain and unscientific mode 
ovrjtig.” — MahsMuler'z Lek- of writing.” — Max MiUhrs Lee- 
tUi'z on de S'lens or Laygiorj, hires on the Science of Language, 
(Sekond SirizJ 1863. (Second Scries,) 1SG3. 


To offer an estimate of the merits of this phonetic alpliabel 
would be out of place here. It puts forward a claim to super- 
sede that now in use by right of superior and universal fit- 
ness. This claim seems likely to be tested by a variety of 
practical experiments; for example, it has been used for 
printing three of the Gospels, Genesis, the Psalms, and the 
Acts in the Mikmak language, that of the natives of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, under the direction of the 
Bible Society. The friends and promoters of this alphabet 
say that it is soon caught by savages abroad and by children 
at home ; and that for the education of our own people it 
provides the quickest and beSt means of learning to read 
the ordinary print. All this will have to be established by a 
supporters of the system seem 
resolved to sustain the trial. Meanwhile, I will point out an 
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advantage -which this phonetic alphabet offers to the young 
philologer. He would find it a profitable exercise to master 
this alphabet and transliterate passages of English into it. 
The gain would he that he would thereby acquire conscious- 
ness of the elementary sounds which go to make up English 
words. If the want of this acquirement is not much felt by 
English philologers, it is because they are unaware how great 
a defect it is and how seriously it impedes their researches ^ 

189 . But there are schemes befdre the public which aim at 
a less radical change, and advocate only a certain measure of 
reform. They do not aspire to absolute phonetic perfection, 
and )'et they have a standard of their own, which may be 
described as Consistent spelling. The distinction in itself is 
jusl, and it may be exemplified in the French language. Of 
the three languages we may say that the German is (com- 
paratively speaking) phonetic, and the French consistent; 
while the English is neither the one nor the other. 

The reformers of whom we are about to speak content 
themselves with the endeavour to bring English spelling 
nearer to a slate of consistency with itself. Such is the 
purpose of the system projected by Mr. Edward Jones, of 
Liverpool. He would correct our orthography by using the 
present letters of the alphabet more consistently, without 
adding new characters; and by reverting, in certain cases, to 
the simpler spelling of standard old authors. This proposal 
is advocated on the ground of the small amount of change 
which it would necessitate. 

190 . The following are said to be all the words beginning 
with A that would have to be changed : — 


aback abak abyss 

abbey abby accoatre 

abeyance abayance ache 

ablative ablativ achieve 

aboard abord achromatic 

above abuv acquiesce 

abroad abrand acre 

absolve absolv , active 

abstemious abstemius adjourn 

abusive abusiv admeasure 



acquifess 


activ 

adjum 

admbure 


I Professor Skeat ^ys; - Modem philology will turn 
upon phonetics,’ — Diit, Fref- ii- 
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adolescent 
adventurous 
, jedile 
affright 
affront 
afloat 
aggrieve 
aghast 
agone 
ahead 
airbuilt 
airtight 
alchemy 
alight 
all 

alphabet 

altar 

always 

ambitious 

amphibious 

anchor 

anneal 

answer 


adolessent 

adventums 

ddile 

afrite 

affrunt 

aflote 

agreev 

agast 

agon 

ahed 

airbilt 

airtite 

alkemy 

alite 

aul 

alfabet 

aultar 

aulways 

ambitins 

amfibius 

ancor 

aneel 

anser 


anxious 

aphorism 

apiece 

apologue 

appall 

appeal 

appear 

appease 

approach 

approve 

arabesque 

archaeology 

archangel 

architect 

arduous 

arouse 

asphalt 

atmosphere 

auspicious 

autograph 

autumn 


anxius 

aforism 

apeece 

apolog 

apaul 

apeel 

apeer 

apees 

aproche 

aproov 

arabesk 

arkeology 

arcangel 

arkitect 

arduus 

ar 1 

arous ' 

asfalt 

atmosfere 

auspicius 

autograf 

antum 


In this system, -which Mr, Jones calls the ‘ Analogic,’ 
Mr, Ellis sees no gain or beauty, and he denies its con- 
sistency. The memory is not relieved of its grievance, and 
the whole plan is aimless. In like terms he would speak of 
all attempts to alter our orthography partially. If a change 
is to be made at all, it must be by a restoration of the old 
phonetic principle which (he thinks) reigned paramount till it 
perished in the Wars of the Roses. 

191. The third and last scheme to be mentioned is one 
that endeavours to conciliate opposite interests. Mr. Danby 
P. Pry has proposed a plan for the improvement of English 
orthography, which is to avoid all breach of continuity 
whether as regards the forms and powers of the characters, 
or as respects the etymology. The only case in which he 
confers a new power on a character, or modifies its form, is 
in the letter v. He would have a v vowel, to represent the 
vowel in full, hull, and to Jje distinguished by a slight 
peculiarity of form. With this addition the twenty-six simple 
letters would become twenty-seven. For the rest he proceeds 
on \the principle of codifying ,the actual practice, and he 
wouW therefore recognise the consonantal digraphs ch, gh\ 
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Ml, ph, rh, sh, th, wh, ng, as alphabetic characters, adding to 
them dh and zh. He would write the and that as ‘ dhe' and 
‘ dhat’ : and azure he would write ‘ azhure.' After the same 
manner the vocalic digraphs, ee, at, aa, au, oa, 00, oi, ou, would 
be counted as primary letters, and thus complete an alphabet 
of forty-six characters. The e final would be discarded in 
all instances in which it is really idle, having no effect on the 
preceding vowel ; and freez, gauz, would take the place of 
freeze, gauze (158). In this scheme the idea seems to be 
that an orthography — reasonably phonetic and consistent — 
ought to be discovered without the sacrifice of tradition and 
historical association. It would be — ‘not uniform spelling,- 
but consistent spelling; so dhat dhat half ov dhe language 
which iz spelt etymologically may be spelt consistently on 
dhe etymological principle, while dhe odher half ov dhe 
language which iz spelt phonetically may be spelt consistently 
on dhe phonetic principle.’ 

The phonetic principle is to be admitted when it does not 
conflict with the etymological For instance, the s would be 
rejected from island (properly Hand), but retained in isle, to 
which it rightly belongs. For Mr. Fry proposes, as a means 
of reconciling tradition with current pronunciation, that silent 
letters should be preserved whenever required by etymology, 
but otherwise omitted. 

102. More plans are proposed than we have enumerated 
or have space to enumerate. It is plain where so many 
schemes are broached that the need of some change is very 
widely felt; but there seems to be little agreement as to the 
direction reform should take. 

If however a disdnct path is chosen, it will at once lay 
open to our view a new and as yet unnoticed difficulty. 
When we enter on the path of spelling-reform, we pass from 
that on which we are tolerably agreed, namely conventional 
orthography, to raise a new structure on a foundation of 
unascertained stability. The moment you resolve to spell the 
sound, you bring into tKe foreground what before lay almost 
unobserved — the great diversify of opinion which often exists 
as to what the sound really is. . , ^ 

Postscript 1886.— It is, fifteen years since Ae above 
appeared. Meanwhile, the schemes of phonetic reform, then 
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too ambitious, have somewhat subsided. The Phonetic Journal 
has tacitly abandoned the high places of irrcconcilcable 
phonetics, and is much occupied witli the practical art of 
Shorthand. The department of spelling-reform in that organ 
is now represented by a modified character called Semi- 
Phonetic. . 

Notions of gradual reform which in a time of seething 
agitation seem lukewarm and insipid, may now have a 
chance. I make bold therefore to jot down three notes 
I. The practice of Phonetic writing ought to find a recog- 
nized place in educational studies, as having in it rich 
germs of elementary culture, and of practical usefulness, 
quite apart from the question of spelling-reform, which 
however it would prepare the public mind to approach in 
a sensible manner. 2. The present rigorous c.vaminations 
in orthography ought to be greatly rcla.xcd, if not altogether 
discontinued, as involving a great waste of unjirofitable effort. 
3. Single instances of reform should be discussed in all their 
circumstances and bearings, and where a case is made out 
the change should be adopted. As an example, I venture to 
propose that the preterite and participle of mir/ should be redd. 
It would be less convenient to write read, red\ like lead, led; 
because of the adjective red. I'his change would be found to 
harmonize the three requisites of antiquity, convenience, and 
the phonetic claim. The verb was rAdan, K/f.nni:, gkrAd. 
Chaucer has vctili participle, 144 . Below, 588 , Caxton’s 
Vfhtic is essentially ‘redd,’ the c there being quite idle. In 
a sixteenth century letter, quoted by Dean Hook \j\Iatlhno 
Parker,]). 246); — ‘which instrument 1 saw and redd over.’ 
Spenser has red, F. Q. iv. 8. 29. I almost think a catena 
might be made in favour of this change. It would satisfy 
a real, perhaps a general, demand. There is at least one 
modern book in which this redd is constant, being at the 
same time the sole departure from current orlliography in 

w It is ‘Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland,' bv 

W. Allingham. ' ■ 
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103. Tni: term Inteijection signifies something that is 
‘ pitched in among ’ things of which it does not naturally form 
a constituent part. The Interjection has been so named by 
grammarians in order to express its relation to grammatical 
structures. It is found in them, but it forms no part of them. 

The interjection may be defined as a form of speech which 
is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical. It is only 
to be called grammatical in that tridest sense of the word, 
in which all that is written, including accents, stops, and 
quotation marks, would be comprised within the notion of 
grammar. When we speak of grammar as the handmaid of 
logic, then the intcijection must stand aside. 

Emotion is quick, and leaves no time for logical thought : 
if it use grammatical phrases they must be ready made and 
familiar to the lips; there is not time to select what is 
appropriate or consecutive. Hence the limited variety of 
■ intcijcctions, and the almost unlimited use of single forms. 

An interjection implies a meaning which it would require 
a whole grammatical sentence to expound, and it may be 
regarded as the rudiment of such a sentence. But it is a 
confusion of thought to rank iUmong the parts of speech. It 
is not in any sense a part; it is a whole (though an indistinct) 
cxprc.ssion of feeling or of lltought. An interjection bears to 
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its context the same sort of relation as a pictorial illustration 
does. 

We rightly call an adjective or an adverb a Part of Speech, 
because these have no meaning by themselves without the 
aid of nouns and verbs; and indeed their ver}' designation 
implies the existence of nouns and verbs. But an inter- 
jection is intelligible without any grammatical adjunct ; and 
such completeness as it is capable of is attained without 
collateral assistance. 

194. Ancient grammarians ranked the interjections as 
adverbs, but the moderns have made them a separate class. 
If it were a question to u^iich of the parts of speech the 
interjection is most cognate, it must be answered to the 
verb. For if we take any simple interjection, such as, for 
example, the cry ‘Oh! Oh!' in the House of Commons, 
and assign to it a predicative value, it can only be done 
by a verb, either in the imperative or in the indicative first 
person. Either you must say it is equivalent to ‘ Don't say 
such things,' or else to ‘ I doubt,' ‘ I wonder,’ ‘ I demur,' 
‘I dispute,' ‘I deny,' ‘I protest': by one or more of these 
or such verbs must ‘Oh, Ohl' be explained; and thus it 
seems to present itself as a rudimentary verb. But this 
again rises, not out of any singular affection that it bears to 
the verb in its formal character, but out of the general fact 
that the verb is the central representative and focus of that 
predicative force, which unequally pen'ades all language, but 
which in the interjection is wapped round and enfolded with 
an involucre of emotion. 

It may stand either insulated in the sentence, or by virtue 
of this obscure verbal character it may be connected with it 
by a preposition, as — 

Oh for a humbler heart and prouder song! 

This IS the nearest approach which it makes to structural 
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relations with the sentence, and this sort of relation it can 
have with a noun or pronoun, as— 


They gaped vpon me \vylh thejT monthes, and sayd : Fye on thejye 
on the, we dyd se it wTth onre eyes.— /’W/« xxxv. ai (1539). 


1‘rom that same germ of verbal activit)' it joins readily with 
the conjunction. Operating with the conjunction, it rounds 
off and renders natural an abrupt beginning, and forms as it 
were the bridge between the spoken and the unspoken : — 


Oh if in after life we could but gather 

'ilic very refuse of our youthful hours I — Charles Lloyd. 

Ucc.au.sc of the variety of possible meanings in the inter- 
jection, writing is less able to represent interjections than to 
express grammatical language. Even in the latter, writing 
is but an imperfect medium, because it fails to convey the 
accompaniments, such as the look, the tone, the gesture. 
This defect is more evident in the case of interjections, where 
the written word is but a very' small part of the expression; 
and the manner, the pitch of tone, the gesture, is nearly 
everything. 

195. Hence also it comes to pass that the inteijection 
is of all that is printed the most difficult thing to read 
well aloud ; for not only docs it require a rare command of 
modulation, but the reader has moreover to be perfectly 
acquainted with the situation and temperament of the person 
using the interjection. Shakspeare’s interjections cannot be 
rendered with any truth, except by one who has mastered 
lire whole play. 

In the accompaniments of tone, air, action, lies the rhetoric 
of the interjection, which is used witlKastonishing effect by 
children and savages. For it is to these that the interjection 
more especially belongs; and m proportion to the march of 
culture is the decline of inteijectional speech. 

But though the use of interjections is very much reduced 
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by civilisation, and though there are whole fields of literature . 
from which they are utterly banished, as History, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Science,— yet they have a great sphere in 
which they are retained, namely, the literature of the emotions, 
and in this their importance will always be considerable. It 
should moreover be added, that while certain of the natural 
accompaniments of inteijectional speech, such as gestures, 
grimaces, and gesticulations, are restrained by civilisation, 
there yet remains one, which alone is able to render justice 
to the interjection, and which culture tends to improve and 
develope, and that is, modulation. It is this which makes 
it still worth a poet’s while to throw meaning into his inter- 
jections. 

Moreover, though it is true on the whole that interjectional 
communications are restrained by civilisation; yet it is also 
to be noted on the other hand, that there are 'certain inter- 
jections which are the fruits of culture, and only find a place 
in the higher and more mature forms of human speech. 
Hence an important division, which will make this chapter 
fall into the two heads of (i) interjections of nature, or 
primitive interjections; and ( 2 ) artificial or historical inter- 
jections. The distinction between these sorts will be generally 
this, — that the latter have an etymological structure, and the 
former have not. 

§ 1 . The Natural Interjection. 

196. O; oh! This is well known as one of the earliest 
articulations of infants, tQ.^kpress surprise or delight. Later 
in life it comes to indicate also fear, aspiration, appeal, and 
an indefinite variety of emotions. It would almost seem that 
m proportion as the spontaneous modulation of the voice 
comes to perfection, in the same degree the range of this 
most generic of all interjections becomes enlarged, and that 
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according to the tone in which oA is uttered, it may be 
understood to mean almost any one of the emotions of 
which humanity is capable. 

This interjection owes its great predominance to the 
influence of the Latin language, in which it was very fre- 
quently used. And there is one particular use of it which 
more especially bears a Latin stamp. That is the 0 of the 
vocative case, as when in praj-ers we say, * 0 Lord,’ ' 0 Thou 
to whom all creatures bow.’ 

We should distinguish between the sign of the vocative 
and the emotional interjection, writing 0 for the former, and 
o/i for the latter, as — 

Who could have Ihonght such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, 0 Sun I— Blanco While. 

Hut she is in her grave,— and oh 
The dilTcroncc to me I— Wordsworth. 

This distinction of spelling should by all means be kept 
up, as it is well founded. There is a difference between ' 0 
sir!’ ‘0 king!’ and ‘Ohl sir,’ 'Ohl Lord,’ both in sense 
and pronunciation. 

As to the sense, the 0 prefixed merely imparts to the title 
a vocative ciTect ; while the Oh convej's some particular senti- 
ment, as of appeal, entreaty, expostulation, or some other. 

And as to sound, the 0 is proclitic ; that is to say, it has 
no accent of its own, but is pronounced with the word 
which follows, as if it were its unaccented first syllable. 
The term Enclitic is used to signify ‘ reclining on,’ when 
this relation occurs at the end of a word, and Proclitic when 
at the beginning ; and so we say that the interjection 0 in 
‘0 Lord’ is proclitic, because it reclines on the support 
afforded to it by the accentual elevation of the word follow- 
ing. So that ‘0 Lord’ mows like such a disyllable as 
a/tffh/, alike, away, in which'words the metrical stroke could 
o 
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never fall on the first syllable. Oh I on the contrary, is one 
of the fullest of monosyllables,, and it would be hard to place 
it in a verse except with the stress upon it. The 'example 
from Wordsworth illustrates this.' 

Precedence has been given to this interjection because it 
is the commonest of the simple or natural interjections, — not 
that it is one of the longest standing in the' language. 

Our oldest interjections are la and wa, and each of these 
merits a separate notice. 

197 . LA is that interjection w’hich in modem English is 
spelt lo. It was used in Saxon times, both as an emotional 
cry, and also as a sign of the respectful vocative. The most 
reverential style in addressing a superior was la li^of, an 
expression not easy to render in modern English, but which 
is something like 0 my liege,- or O my lord, or 0 sir. 

In modern times it has taken the form of lo in literature, 
and it has been supposed to have something to do with the 
verb to look. In this sense it has been used in the New 
Testament to render the Greek iSov Behold ! But the 
interjection la was quite independent of another Saxon 
exclamation, viz. loc, which may with more probability be 
associated with locian to look. 

The fact seems to be that the modern lo represents both 
the Saxon interjections la; and loc, and that this is one 
among many instances where two Saxon words have been 
merged into a single English one. 

Lo, how they feignen chalk for cheese. 

Gower, Confessio Avianiis, vol. i. p. 17, ed. Pauli. 

198 . The LA of Saxon times had none of the pointing 
force Avhich lo now has, and .which fits it to go naturally 
with an adverb of locality, as ' Lo here,' or ‘Lo there’; 

Lo ! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves. 

Beattie, Minstrel, Bk. i. 
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to K'cnmc the litcran- fonn of ilie word, la has still 
comimicd to exist more obsciirclj-, at least down to a recent 
date, even if it be not still in use. The modern la may be 
reg.iriled as a son of feminine to to. In novels of the close 
of hast century .and the beginning of this, we see la as a 
trivial exclamation by female characters 

f-aid 'fi'i I -•’.n'haw, 'we had no snch book as this at Snxberry 


Mi*'. I’ar.'b.nv, |n show how well she could walk, crossed the room, 
tor-)k l!Jt < nc of the bookv 

‘ ii/'.’i; 7i}.7o— iliat s a pretty book, I daresay; but lal what’s 

■hi', Mft Kaielta f A Rki/ks Theory of Moral Sentimenls — dear me ! 
!}!!« n;c>t 1<* a cajit'Us i>erfonnance— by a smith I a common smith I’ — 
Maris lM;:enorth, The Ge:J Ereneh Geverneis. 

r/ht'.V.'.v. I.s. how 1 slionld like to be a queen, and stand in my 
smI hare all the people introduced to me ! — ^Joanna liaillie, The 
Ilit.U’.'t;; a Actii. Sc. 1 . 

.\tid when Cliarlcs compares Charlotte’s cheeks to the 
‘ pretty dclic.-ttc d.im.ask rose,’ she exclaims, ‘ La, now you 
.ire flattering me.’ 

IflP. Tfial this trivial interjection descends from early 
times, and that it is in .all probability one with the old 
Saxon tX is suggested by Shakspearc’s use of it in the 
mid interval. 


S/ei;. Mi'lris Anne : your rclfc shall goc first. 

Not 1 Mr. prayycinkccpcon. 

Mfi:. Trctly, I n ill no; g-jc first : tmely la ; 1 will not doc yon that 
1 pray you .Sir. 

.V/r«. lie rather be r-nmamicrly, then troublesome ; you doc your sclfe 
•.iri'!!,': ir.dccdc-la. Merry ll’iret. Act i. Sc. t. 


200. wA has changed its form in modern English to wo. 
A secondary form wf:A has Income woe, which is a sub- 
slanlivc, as ‘ weal and woe.' 

This interjection w.as compounded with the previous one 
into the forms wAlA and w.’lAwA— a frequent exclamation 
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in Chaucer in the medieval form of foclafeaji. A still more 
degenerate variation was well-a-day. 

wAla is extant in Scottish literature in the form of waly:— 

0 waly, waly, up the bank, 

And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, wal}', yon bumsidc, 

Where I and my love wont lo gac. 

The Norman cry Harow coupled with the Saxon walawa 
is often met with in our early literature, as 'Harrow and 
well away ! ’ Faery Queene, ii. 8. 46. 

201. i:A must not (says Matzner) be identified with the 
Chaucerian ey\ 

Why rise ye so rath? cy bcncdicUc. 

Canterbury Tala, 

Whether it is the source of the modern eh (as Skeat says) 
may cause a doubt. 

The combination of this ea with eA produced the Sa.von 
]i:alA; — ' fialA ]?& wif mycel )'s ])in gcldafa,’ Oh woman, great 
is thy faith, Matthew xv. 28 ; ‘ Eala foeder Abraham, gcmiltsa 
mS,' Oh father Abraham, pity me, Luke xvi. 24. 

This eala may have made it easier to adopt the French 
alas, which appears in English of the thirteenth century, 
as in Robert of Gloucester, 4198, ‘ Alas ! alas ! ]iou wrccche 
mon, wuch mysaventure ha)j jre ybrogt in to Jtys stede,’ 
Alas! alas! thou wetched man, what misadventure hath 
brought thee into this place ? And in Chaucer it is a 
frequent interjection : — 

Allas the wo, alias the peynes slronge. 

That I for yow bane snffred, and so longe ; 

Allas the deeth, alias snyn Emelye, 

Allas departynge of oiir compaignyc, 

Allas myn hertes queene, alias my wyf, 

Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf. 

Knight's Talc. 
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Alas is OF. ha las, F. hfr-Ias, It ahi lasso, from Lat. 
lassus, weary, and thence wTetched. 

Alach, is thought by Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray to 
be connected with ‘lack,’ and if so, it would belong to the 
ne.\t group. It signifies distress and sorrow— ‘ alack for 
pity!’ — ‘alack for mercy l'—‘ alack for woe!' (Shaksp.). 
Jeanie Deans cries out before the tribunal at the most 
painful crisis of the trial: ‘Alack a-day! she never told 
me.’ Recently, the word has come to be associated mainly 
with trivial occasions, and in this connection of ideas it has 
engendered the adjective laciadaysical, to characterise a 
person easily fluttered or agitated. 

Ah (in Chaucer ‘ a,’ Cant Tales ro8o, 9109), a French 
and Latin interjection, expressive of various affections — 
of suffering, pity, complaint, surprise; of entreaty, anger, 
menace. 

Ha, an exclamation of wonder and surprise — ‘ ha ! the 
prince 1 ’ JIuch Ado, ii. 3. 37 ; of eagerness and impatience ; 
of indignation, ‘ ha, fie ! ’ Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 42 ; with 
laughter ‘ha, ha, ha!’ Tempest, ii. i. 36. 

ATia compounded of the former two, used triumphantly; 

‘ Aha, I am warm,’ Isaiah xliv. 16. 

202 . Pooh seems connected with the French exclamation 
of physical disgust : ‘ Pouah, quelle infection ! ’ But tw pooh 
expresses an analogous motal sentiment : ‘ Pooh ! pooh ! it ’s 
all stuff and nonsense.’ 

Fsha, Pshaw, expresses contempt. ‘Doubt is always 
cr)'ing Psha and sneering.’— Thackeray, ‘Humourists,’ p. 
69. 

Tush. Now little used, but frequent in writers of the 
sixteenth century, and familiar to us through the Psalter 

of 1539 . . 

Eh, a modern interjection which, as Schmidt says, was as 
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yet unknown to Shakspeare, whose nearest equivalent is 
ha'.—' am I a woodman, ha?’ Meriy^ Wives, v. 5 . 31 . ■ 

Heigh ho. Some interjections have so vague, so filmy a 
meaning, that it would take a great many words to interpret 
what their meaning is. They seem as well fitted to be the 
echo of one thought or feeling as another ; or even to be no 
more than a mere melodious continuation of the rhythm : — 

How pleasant it is to have money, heigh ho ! 

How pleasant it is to have money. 

Arthur H. Clough. 

This will suffice to exhibit the nature of the first class 
of interjections ;~those which stand nearest to nature and 
farthest from art ; those which owe least to conventionalit}- 
and most to genuine emotion ; those which are least capable 
of orthographic expression and most dependent upon oral 
modulation. It is to this class of interjections that the 
following quotation applies: — 

It has long and reasonably been considered that the place in historj’of 
these expressions is a very' primitive one. Thus De Brosses describes 
them as necessary' and natural words, common to all mankind, and 
produced by the combination of man’s conformation with the interior 
affections of his mind. — Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ch. v. 
vol. i. p. 166. 

Dr. Tylor has produced a large collection of evidence 
tending to the probability that the affirmative answers aye, I 
(102, 205), yea, yes, are of this primitive class of words, 
although their forms may have been modified by admixture 
of grammatical material. 

§ 2. Historical Interjections. 

203. The interjections whiqh we have been considering 
thus far, may be called the spontaneous or primitive inter- 
jections, and they are such as have no basis in grammatical 
forms. • 
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But we now pass on to the other group, which may be 
called the historical or secondary interjections ; a group 
which, though extra-grammatical no less than the former, 
in the sense that they hardly enter into the grammatical 
construction, are )’et founded upon grammatical words. 
Verbs, nouns, participles, adjectives, pronouns, have at timpc 
lost their grammatical character, and have lapsed into the 
state of interjections. 

Our first example shall he borrowed from the manners 
and customs of the British Parliament. The scene may 
fairly be regarded as presenting to our view the most mature 
and full-grown exhibition of the powers of human speech, 
and it is there that one of the most famous of interjections 
first originated, and is still in use. The cry ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
originally an imperative verb, is now nothing more nor less 
than a great historical inteijection. 

The King therefore, on the fifth day after he had been proclaimed, 
went with royal state to the House of^Lords, and took his seat on the 
throne. The Commons were called in ; and he, with many gracious 
c-xpressions, reminded his hearers of the perilous situation of the country, 
and exhorted them to take such steps as might prevent unnecessary delay 
in the transaction of public business. His speech was received by the 
gentlemen who crowded the bar with the deep hum by which our an- 
cestors were wont to indicate approbation, and which was often heard in 
places more sacred than the Chamber of the Peers. As soon as he had 
retired, a Bill, declaring the Convention a Parliament, was laid on the 
table of the Lords, and rapidly passed by them. In the Commons the 
debates were warm. The House resolved itself into a Committee ; and 
so gre.it W.1S the excitement, that, when the authority of the Speaker 
was withdrawn, it was hardly possible to preserve order. Sharp person- 
alities were exchanged. The phrase ‘ hear him,’ a phrase which had 
originally been used only to silence irregular noises, and to remind 
members of the duty of attending to the discussion, had, during some 
years, been gradually becoming what it now is; that is to say, a cry 
indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, acquiepnre, indigna- 


The historian could not have chosen more suitable words 
had it been his intention to describe the transition of a 
grammatical part of speeclf into the condition of an inter- 
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iectional symbol, whose signification depends on the tone in 
which it is uttered. The fact is, that when a large assembly 
is animated with' a common sentiment which demands in- 
stantaneous utterance, it can find that utterance only through 
interjections. A crowd of grown men is here in the same 
condition as the infant, ‘ with no language but a cry,’ and 
must use symbols to which expression can be imparted onlj- 
by variety of tone. 

Nothing is too neutral or too colourless to make an inter- 
jection of, especially among a demonstrative people. In 
Italian altro, which is simply ‘other,’ has acquired intcr- 
jectional power of high variability: — 

‘ Have you ever thought of looking to me to do any kind of work ? ’ 

John Battiste answered with that peculiar back-handed shake of the 
right forefinger, which is the most expressive negative in the Italian 
language. 

‘ No ! You knew from the first moment when you saw me here, that 
I was a gentleman ? ' 

‘Altro!’ returned John Battiste, closing his eyes and giving his 
head a most vehement toss. The w'ord being, according to its Genoese 
emphasis, a confirmation, a contradiction, an assertion, a denial, a 
taunt, a compliment, a joke, and fifty other things, became in the present 
instance, with a significance beyond all power of written expression, 
our familiar English ‘ I believe you ! ’—Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, 
Bk. I. ch. i. 

204. The Liturgy, when it tvas in Latin, was a prolific 
source for the minting of popular interjections. Where 
vernacular words are changed into interjections, some plain 
reason for their selection may generally be found in the 
grammatical sense of such words. . But where a Latin word 
of religion came to be popular as an exclamation, it was as 
likely to be the sound as the sense that gave it currenc)'. In 
the fourteenth century, benedicite had this sort of career; 
and it does not appear hovy it" could have been other than 
a senseless exclamation from the first. It often occurs in 
Chaucer; and with that variety of misspelling which a 
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metamorphosed word is naturally liable to, we find it written 
IcmdiciUc, lencdiste, benciie. 201. 

The chann of this word, and its availability as an inter- 
jection, was no doubt largely due to its being in a dead 
language. The Japanese have an interjection which was 
originally a conglomerate of certain sacred words no longer 
understood ; and it serves by tonal variation for all manner 
of occasions: — Nammiyol nammiyo! self-depreciatory; or 
grateful and reverential; or expressive of conviction; or 
mournful and with much head-shaking; or meekly and 
entreatingly; or with triumphant exultation*. 

Ejaculations which once were earnest may sink into trite 
and trivial expletives. The cursory conversational way in 
which Jlon Dieu is used in France by all classes of persons, 
without distinction of age, sex, education, or condition, 
astonishes English people ; not because the like is unheard 
in England, but because among us it is restricted both as to 
the persons who use it, and also as to the times and occasions 
of its utterance. There is no person whatever in England 
who uses such an exclamation when he is upon his good 
behaviour. In past ages we have had this interjectional habit 
in certain graver uses, and have not quite discarded it even 
yet. In Coverdale’s Translation, 1535, we read ‘ Wolde 
God that I had a cotage some where farre from foUce,’ which 
was corrected in the Bible of r6n to this — ‘ Oh that I had 
in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men.’ Jer. ix. 2. 
But even the later version retained traces of this exclamatory 
•habit which will probably be removed in our day®. 


> Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. Mitford, vol. u. p. 1 28 (1871). 

= This anticipation lias been paitty realized. In the new Revision of 
the Bible the expletive use has been removed in one instance of C.oa 
forbid’ l,Gal. vi. 14I ; in ‘ God speed' (2 Ep. Johny, and in four in- 
stances of ‘ would God ’ or ‘ would to God,’ Exod. xvi. 3 > ? > 
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205. Not only is it true that interjections are formed out 
of grammatical words, but also it is further true that certain 
grammatical words may stand as interjections in an occa- 
sional way, without permanently changing their nature. This 
applies chiefly to some of the more conventional collo- 
quialisms. Perhaps there is not a purer or more condensed 
interjection in English literature than that vtdeed! in Othello, 
Act iii. Sc. 3. It contains in it the gist of the chief action 
of the play, and it implies all that the plot dcvelopcs. It 
ought to be spoken with an intonation worthy of the diabolic 
scheme of lago’s conduct. There is no thought of the 
grammatical structure of the compound, consisting of the 
preposition ‘ in ’ and the substantive ‘ deed,’ which means 
act, fact, or reality. All this vanishes and is lost in the 
mere iambic disyllable which is employed as a vehicle for the 
feigned tones of surprise. 

lago. I did not thinkc he had bin acquainted with !iir. 

0th. 0 yes, and went betwecnc vs very oft. 

lago. Indeed ! 

0th. Indeed? I indeed. Discem’st thou ought in that? Is he 
not honest ? 

logo. Honest, my lord? 

0th. Honest? I, honest! 

Thus strong passion may so scorch up, as it were, the 
organism of a word, that it ceases to have any of that 
grammatical quality which the calm light of the mind ap- 
preciates ; and it becomes, for the nonce, an interjection. 

206. And not only passion, but ignorance may do the 
like. With uneducated persons, their customary words and’ 
phrases grow to be very like interjections, especially those 
phrases which are peculiar to and traditional in the vocation 
they follow. When a porter at a railway-station cries by’r 
leave, he may understand the analysis of the words he uses; 
and then he is speaking logically and grammatically, though 
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elliptically. If he does not understand the construction of 
the phrase he uses, and if he is qmte ignorant how much is 
implied and left unsaid, he merely uses a conventional cry as 
an interjection. A ciy of this sort, uttered as a conglomerate 
whole, where the mind mates no analysis, is, as far as the 
speaker is concerned, an interjection. We cannot doubt that 
this is tire case where we hear it expanded thus: ‘By’r 
leave, if you please!’ It is plain that the speaker under- 
stands the latter clause, but does not understand the former 
— for, if he did, he would feel the latter to be superfluous. 

207. Pudge. Isaac Disraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ vol. iii., quotes a pamphlet of the' date 1700, to shew 
that this interjection has sprung from a man’s name: — 

There w-ns, sir, in our time, one Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
ch.antm.m, who, upon his return from a voyage, how ill-fmught soever 
his ship was, always brought home his owners a good cargo of lies; so 
mudi that now aboard ship, the sailors when they hear a great lie told, 
cry out, 'Yon fudge it’ 

He has added a circumstance which is of great use for the 
illustration of this section: — ‘that recently at the bar, in 
a court of law, its precise meanmg perplexed plaintiff and 
defendant, and their counsel.' It is of the very nature of an 
interjection, that it eludes the meshes of a definition. 

But it was Goldsmith who first gave this interjection a 
literary currency. Mr. Forster, speaking of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,' recognises the elasticity of the interjectional 
function : — 

There nc\-cr was a book in which indulgence and charity made virtue 
look so lustrous. Nobody is strait-laced ; if we except Miss Carobna 
Wilhclmina Amelia Skeggs, whose pretensions are summed up in 
BnrchcU's noble monosyllable. .... 

• Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, firtue is worth any price; but where 
is that to be found ? ’ 

‘ Fudge.’ 

208 . F ftii Here we have* the case of an adjective which 
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has become an interjeciion. It is a very old salutation, 
being found not only in Anglo-Saxon, but also in Old High 
German. In the early examples it always appears gram- 
matically as an adjective of health joined with the verb ‘ to 
be ' in the imperative. In the Saxon Version of the Gospels, 
Luke i. 28, ‘ Hal wes '3u,' Whole be thou ! and in the plural, 
Matt, xxviii. 9, ‘ Hale wese ge,' Whole be ye ! 

AU hail. This also was at first purely adjectival, .as in 
the following from Layamon, which is quoted and translated 
above, 47 : — 

al hal me makicn 
.•jnid halcwcijc drcnchcn. 

By the sixteenth century this ‘all hail!' had become a 
worshipful salutation, and having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalizcd : — 

Did they not sometime ciy AU hayle to me 1 ' 

Slmkspt.-xrc, Ku'hard II, iv. i. 

209. A remarkable example of a com])leic grammatical 
sentence which has passed into the inlerjectional state is the 
Hebrew injunction Hallelujah, or in its Greek aspect Alle- 
luia; explicitly meaning, Praise ye the Lord. 'I'his how- 
ever became a world-wide interjection of religious fervour ; 
and it may safely be said of those who use it, that not one in 
a thousand understands it grammatically, or misunderstands 
it interjectionally. 

210. But the example which holds the most con.spicuous 


^ The pronunciation is iambic; the AU being ciiclilic, .and the stress 
on hayle, as if the whole were a disyllabic. \Vc sometimes hear it 
othenvise uttered in Malthew xxviii. 9 , as if All meant omnos, rni rrr ; 
mstead of being merely adverbial, omnino, vavreui. It does not indeed 
m that place represent any separ.T.Ve word at all, the oriqinal being 
the Vulgate it is Avete-, and this is rendered by 
V\ ichl 5 C. Tyndal was the first who introduced this AU hayle into 
SL translators substituted for it God 
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historical position, is the g^eat congregational interjection of 
faith, the universal response of the Christian Church as well 
as of the Hebrew S3'nagogue, Amen. This word, at first 
in Hebrew a verbal adjective, and thence an affirmative 
adverb, signifying verily, truly, yea, was used in the early 
times of the Jewish Church ^eut xxvii. 15; Ps. xli. 14, 
Ixxii. rg, Ixxix. 53) for the people's response: ‘and let the 
people say Amex.’ It was continued from the first in the 
Church, as we know from i Cor. xiv. 16, and is still in use 
in every Christian community. For the most part it has 
been presen-ed in its original Hebrew form of Amen ; but 
the French Protestants have substituted-' for it a translation 
in the tmlgar tongue, and they do not respond with Amen, 
but with Ainsi-soit-il, So be it*. ‘ They have by this' change 
limited this ancient interjection to one of its several functions. 
For in this modern form it is only adapted to be a response 
to prayer, or the expression of some desire. 

There are other sorts of assent and affirmation for which 
Amen is available, besides that single one of desire or as- 
piration. In mediaeval wills it was put at the head of the 
document ‘ In the name of God AMEN.’ This was a 
protestation of earnestness on the part of the testator, and 
a claim on all whom it might concern to respect his dis- 
positions. 

In Jeremiah xxviii. 6 we find one Amen delivered by the 
prophet with the wishful meaning only, while there is an 
ominous reserve of assent. 

In the Commination Service, the Amens to the denuncia- 
tions are not expressions of desire that evil may overtake the 
wicked, but the solemn acknowledgment of a liability to 


> 1 am informed that the Freeipasons have a time-honoaied rendering 
of their o^v^ : ih mote it be! 
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which they are subject; as the preliminary instruction sets 
forth the intent wherefore ‘ ye should answer to every sen- 
tence, Aiiwi! In this place Amen cannot be rendered by 
So be it; and the attempt to substitute for it any gram- 
matical phrase must rob it of some of its symbolic freedom. 
This is the case with all interjections, and it is of the essence 
of an interjection that it should be so. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH, 

211. Philology enquires into the physical Constitution of 
language : Grammar is concerned with its literary Habits. 

Grammatical analysis is the dissection of speech as the 
instrument of literature. The student may help himself to 
remember this by observing that Grammar (Grammatics, 
ypan/xanit^) is derived from the Greek word for literature, 

ypappara. 

The chief instrument of Grammar, and the key of gram- 
matical analysis, is the doctrine of the Parts of Speech. The 
words which combine to make up structural language are 
classifled in this systematic division But the philologer 
should observe that the quality of words, whereby they are 
so distinguished and divided into Parts of Speech, is a 
function, or_ at most a habit, and not anything innate or 
grounded in the nature of the words. We shall endeavour 
to make this plain. ' 

We must here assume that the ordinary grammatical 
knowledge is already in the possession of the reader. To 
be able to designate each rvord as such or such a part of 
speech, and to practise the rules for combining parts of 
speech together, is the task pf elementary grammar. The 
determination of the part of speech is the barrier beyond 
which grammar does not (generally speaking) pursue the 
analysis. Although what is called Parsing, or assigning 
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words to their parts, is a juvenile exercise, yet it is never- 
theless the surest test of a person's having learnt that which 
grammar has to teach; especially if he can do it in the 
English sentence. For it is easier to do in Latin. A boy 
may be quite ignorant of the meaning of a Latin sentence, 
and of each word in it; and yet he may be able to answer 
that navabat, for example, is a verb in the active voice, im- 
perfect tense, indicative mood. He knows this from having 
learnt the forms of the Latin verb, and he knows the ending 
-abat for the verbal form of that voice, tense, and mood. 
Such knowledge is but formal and mechanical. If, however, 
in- parsing English, he meets the verb loved, he cannot 
venture to pronounce what part of the verb it is by a mere 
look at the form. It may be the indicative, or the subjunc- 
tive, or it may be the participle. Which it is he can onl\' 
tell by understanding the phrase in whicli it stands. 

212. Throughout the Latin language the words arc to a 
very great extent grammatically ticketed. In the English 
language the same thing exists, but in a ^'ery slight degree. 
In Latin, the part of speech is most readily determined by 
mere regard to the form, and it is only occasionally that 
attention to the structure becomes necessary. Parsing in 
Latin is therefore mainly an exercise in what is called the 
Accidence, that is, the grammatical inflexions of words. In 
English, on the contrary, there is so little to be gathered bv 
looking at the outer form of a word, that the exercise of 
parsing trains the mind to a habit of judging cacli word s 
value by reference to its function in the sentence. Parsing 
in English is an exercise in Syntax. A single example will 
make this plain. It would be a foolish question to ask. 
without reference to a context, What part of speech is love l 
because it may stand either for a verb or for a noun. But if 
you ask in Latin, What part of 'speech is amare or caritas? 
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the question can be answered as well without a context as 
with. Each word has in fact a bit of context attached to 
it, for an inflexion is sini[ily a fragment of context, and a 
nominative is as much an inflexion as a genitive. This 
is the cause why it is easier to catch the first elements of 
gnunmatical ideas through the medium of a highly inflected 
language like Latin. On the other hand, those ideas can 
best be jK-rfcctcd through the medium of a language with 
few inflexions, like English. Through such a medium we 
learn to sec in language a reflex of mind, and to analyze 
it by reference nbt to the outward forms but to the inward 
intelligence. 

213. In studying grammar through the English language, 
wc rid our minds of the mechanical notion that it is an in- 
herent quality in a word to be of this or that part of speech. 
'I'o bo a substantive, or a verb, or an adjective, is a function 
which the word discharges in such and such a context, and 
not a character innate in the word or inseparable from it. 
']”hus the word save is a verb, whether infinitive h save, or 
indicative I save, or imperative save me : but it is the self- 
same word when it stands as a preposition, ‘ forty stripes 
s.avc one.' 

The force of these observations is not lessened by the 
fact that there arc many words in English that discharge but 
one function, and arc of one part of speech only. In such 
cases the Habit of the word has become fixed, it has lost 
the jfiaslic st.atc which is the original and natural condition 
of words, and it has contracted a rigid and invariable 
character. The bulk of Latin words are in this state, but in 
English the words of fixed habit are comparatively few. In 
a general way it may be said that the pronouns are so in 
all” languages. Yet even this group, of all groups the 
most habit-bound, is not without its occasional assertions of 
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natural freedom. The prepositions are mostly in the fixed 
state, but the researches of the philologcr tend to set many 
of them in a freer light. We must not therefore regard the 
parts of speech as if they were like the parts of a dissected 
map, where each piece is unfit to stand in any place but one. 
Each part of speech is what it is, either by virtue of the 
place it now occupies in the present sentence ; or else, by 
%-irtue of an old habit which has contracted its use to certain 
special positions. The inflected word carries both position 
and habit about with it, in that very inflection by v/hich its 
function is limited because its grammatical relations arc 
determined. 

214 . Before we proceed to the examples which will illus- 
trate these remarks, we must make a clearance of one thing 
which else might cause confusion. I’herc is a sense in 
which every word in the world is a noun. When we spc*ak 
of the word have, or the word marry, these words arc re- 
garded as objects of sense, and arc mere nouns. Just in 
the same way in the expression ‘ the letter A,^ this alj)ha- 
betical symbol becomes a noun. In this asj)ect each item 
in the whole catalogue of letters and words in a diclionar}- 
is presented to our minds as a noun. And beyond the 
pages of the dictionart', there are situations in the course 
of conversation and of literature in which this is the ca.'C. 
Thus, in Shakspeare, King John, i. i, ‘ Have is have ’ ; and 
in Longfellow’s 

Mother, whst does marrj- mean? 

In these cases the word is (as one may say) taken up 
betAveen the finger and thumb, and looked at, and made an 
object of. It is no longer, as words commonl}- arc, a symbol 
of some object or idea in the mind’s meaning, i.e. subjective ; 
It enters for the moment into an objective position of its 
own. There are many instances of this. 
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Musi is a verb. But when we hear the popular saying 
‘ Oh ! you must, must you ? Musi is made for the Queen 
here innsl is a noun. 

This ‘objective’ citation of words being cleared away, 
it remains now to consider how words may change their 
subjective condition, that is to say, their relation to the 
thinking mind, and vary their characters as parts of speech 
accordingly. 

215. And first, the verb may become a substantive, as— 

To err is human, to fo^ve divine. 

To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. — ^Thomas Campbell, Hallomed Ground. 

The substantive may become a verb. Thus the substan- 
tives winter and summer have only to be construed as verbs, 
and verbs they are : — 

. . . The foules shall summer vpon them, and all the beastes of the 
earth shall winter vpon them. — Isaiah xviii. 6 (i6ii). 

216. Further examples of the functional interchange be- 
tween substantive and verb : — 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

In 1 81 1 the Swedes, though not yet actually at war with :&gland, 
■were making active preparations for defence by sea and land, * in case,’ 
says Parry, ‘ we should be inclined to Copenhagen them.’ — Memoirs of 
Sir IV. E. Parry, by his .Son, ch. ii. 

Passing to familiar and trivial instances, such as afford the 
best examples of the unfettered and natural action of a lan- 
guage, we hear such expressions as ‘to cable a message’; 
and again, ‘ If such a thing happens, wire me.’ 

It matters not whether thpse expressions have become 
an acknowledged part of the language. If we confined our 
aftenlion solely to that which is mature and established, we 
should act like a botanist who never studied buds, or a 
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physiologist who neglected those phenomena which arc 
peculiar to )-oung things. Young sprigs of language have 
a levity and skittishness which, though it may render them 
unworthy of literature, makes them of the highest value for 
the purposes of philology. There arc many movements that 
are natural and that are among the best guides to the student 
of nature, which are discontinued with staid age. It is a 
main character of philology as contrasted with grammar that 
it is unconfined by literary canons, and that the whole realm 
of speech is within its province. 

217. To such an e.vtent does the language c.vcrt this 
faculty of verbifying a substantive, that even where there is 
already by the ancient development of the language a verb 
and a noun of the same stem, it will sometimes drop the 
established verb, and use the noun as a verb. Thus we liad 
the verb io graff, and the noun gra//. But we have dropped 
the proper verb graff tmd have made a new verb out of the 
substantive. Everybody now talks of gra/Fttg, and says fo 
graft, and we never hear of to grajf except in church. 

The pronoun can be used as a verb, thus — 

Taunt him \7ith the license of Inke : if thon thou’st him some tliricc, 
it shall not be amisse. — Tivelfe Night, iii. 2. 42, 

The substantive becomes an adjective. This is so common 
in our language that examples are offered not to establish the 
fact but to identify it. Main sia-GEX is a well-known old 
Saxon substantive, which appears in its original character in 
such an expression as ‘might and main’; but it becomes an 
adjective in ‘ main force,’ ‘ main sea,’ or in this : 

And on their heads 
Mam promontories flung. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 654 

^ But main (adj.) is perhaps of hfomance origin in certain uses, ns 
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vWvRD fate, was a Saxon substantive, and it remains as a 
substantive in our Anglian region. Thus W3’ntoira: — 

Kow will I the wend rchers 
As_ I fynd of that stanc in were; 

Ni fal/at fatiim, Seoti quocttmqut hcalum 
Invcnicni lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 

But gyf wenlys falyhand be, 

Qiihare-«-)T that stano yhe segyt sc. 

There sail the Scottis be regnond, 

And Lorddys hale ourc all that land. 

And SO it continues in colloquial Anglian according to 
Scott: — ‘ He was to have a weaiy weird o’t till his ane and 
twentieth year.’ Guy Mannering, vol. ii. c, 10. 

But Gawin Douglas rendered Virgil’s Paroae as ‘ weird 
sisters’; and the same phrase five times repeated in Macbeth 
occupied the southern ear, and weird has become in modern 
English an adjective and nothing else. 

We have another example in the word cheap. This 
originally was a substantive, meaning market, and the ex- 
pression ' good cheap ’ meant to say that a person had made 
a good marketing, after the French bon marchd. While 
it went with an adjective harnessed to it, it was manifestly 
regarded as a substantive. But since we no more speak of 
* good cheap ’ ; since we have changed it to ‘ very cheap ’ ; and 
since the word has taken tlie degrees of cheaper and cheapest, 
its adjectival character is established beyond question. 

218 . The adjective becomes.a substantive. In such ex- 
pressions as ‘ the young and the old,’ ‘ the rich and the poor,’ 
‘ the high and the low,’ ‘ the strong and the weak.’ we have 
adjectives used substantively. The adjective emploj'ed sub- 
stantively sometimes takes the plural form; and then it is 
impossible to deny it the quality of a substantive; for the 


‘ main battle’ (Shaksp. Etch. III. v. 3. 
derives from 0 . F. maim, me^ne, great. 


ago), ‘main sail’: these Skeat 
chief, referring to Bnrguy. 
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adjective has no plural form in Englisli grammar. There- 
fore the words irrationals and comestibles in the following 
quotations, though adjectives by extraction, must be called 
grammatical substantives, not only on account of their sub- 
stantival use, but also by reason of their grammatical form. 

Irrationals all sorrow arc hcncalli. 

Edward Young, Thoughts, v. 53S. 

What thousands of homes there arc in whicli the upholstery is ex- 
cellent, the comestibles costly, and the gmnd piano unexceptionable, 
both for cabinet work and lone, in which not a readable l)ook is to be 
found in secular literature . — Intellect ual Ohsecfcr, October. tS66. 


So the adjective %vorihy has become a sub.stantivc when 
we speak of a worthy and the worthies. Other grammatical 
structures, besides plurality, may demonstrate that an adjective 
has become a substantive. We call contemporary an adjective 
in the connection contemporary 7uith ; but it i.s a noun when 
we say a contemporary of. The word good considered by itself 
would be called an adjective, but it is an acknowledged 
substantive, not only in the plural form goods, Init also in 
such a construction as ‘ the good of the land of Egypt,’ 
Genesis xlv. 18 ; ‘of mine owne proper good,’ i Chron. 
xxix. 3 . 

And specially must the whilom adjective be called a sub- 
stantive when it is suited with an adjective of its own. The 
adjectives ancient, preventive, must be parsed as substantives 
in the following quotations : — 


More examples in 413, 416, 448. 

219. the same cbangeableness of grammalical character 
may be seen in the adverb. A Substantive may suddenly by 



s=oj sr/i.rr.ixr/n- rimxjr/) yinvEKs. 

a v:t;oT.^«.'i ^:rok(‘ of an be iransformcd into an adverb, as 
f;-rai sn ilic following passage: — 

... ’T«-as a lay 
'»htle-c.vicJifctI, itinre ibrest wild 
111*:** lJno|K's Jonc of }icr child. 

John Keats, linJymiou. 

In li;c following line {be word ill appears first as an adverb 
and pocoiuili as a stib«-iantivc : — 

111 fires the Inail, to hastening ills a prey. 

f niver Ciohlsmith, The JJestiUJ J'llfa^c. 

*ri;e word <y/(-« affords an inicresling example of a present 
.\dvcs!i wliid) bas lost the adjectival function it once cx- 

Wl.rrcfnre he «en 5 to the qvcnc l>cvngc in snnctunric (Uuerse iinil 
• ■'.('■i iitr eager. IMw.ar.l Ilnll, A’lVfnr,/ ///. (Aldis Wright's llihlc 

W.-ivM! . S', fi.ficri . 

'ni'.i''' oftfii infirmiticN — t Tim. v. S3. 

lie tviil Ic too hir.fl, atitl wcsiry thee with often welcomes.— Bcau- 
w. ar.l I Iclehcr, Tnz.cfJy, i. i. 

‘riif self-same word may act as an adverb or as a con- 
jtm(.:ion. In one line A/// sustains these two clmracter-s 
Hi" veates Irol young, but hi< experience old. 

Tif Tvo GentUmtn ef I'ereua, ii. 4. 

•Si nKlimcs ibe heaping of diver-s grannnatical powers 
upon a v.orfI. has led 10 a differentiation of form. The 
prc posiiinn ifun is now lliroiigh, but when used adjectivally 
it is wriiicn thrrmtgh, as in ‘ a thorough draught,’ or, as in 
the following : — 

TiiC'': two critics. Hcnllcynntl Lachinann, were thorough masters of 
tiicir emft.— Dr. Lightfoot, (Ki/o/'/dwr, Preface. 

220. 1 low c.'LSily the offices of preposition and conjunction 
glide into each other may be seen from one or two e.\amples. 
Jn the motto, ’ Touch not the cat but the glove,’ ii/l is 
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the old preposition bOtan, signifying ‘ without/ This is the 
character and signification which it 'had in early times, and 
from which the familiar use of hut is derivative. If however 
we expand this sentence a little without alteration to its 
sense, and write it thus—' Toucli not the cat but first put on 
the glove,' we perceive that hit is no longer a preposition— it 
has become a conjunction. In the sentence, ‘ I saw nobody 
else but him,’ hut is a preposition: if it be recast and 
expressed thus, ' I saw nobody else, but I saw him/ hut is 
a conjunction. 

In the following quotation we have for in the two charac- 
ters of conjunction and preposition : — 

For for these things ever}' friend will depart. — Ecclus. xxii. 22. 

In the sentence, ‘ I will attend to no one before you/ 
before is a preposition. But if the same thing be thus 
worded, ‘I will attend to no one before I have attended 
to you/ before is a conjunction. 

In the sentence, ' He behaved like a scoundrel,' like is a 
preposition. But if we say it in provincial English, thus, 
‘ He behaved like a scoundrel would,’ like is a conjunction. 

221. While was once a noun, signifying time. Indeed it 
is so still, e. g. a long ivhile. But it is better known as a 
conjunction : thus — 

It is very well established that one man may steal a horse while 
another may not so much as look over the hedge. 

As is generally called a conjunction, but in the combina- 
fion such as it is a relative pronoun ; and it distinctly bears 
Its old character of a relative pronoun in the following 
quotation : — 


As far as I can see, ’tis them as 
penitent and all that, and them as 
can stick . — Letiice Lisle, ch. xxvii. 


is 'done wrong to as is 
wrongs is as comferble 


so sorrj' and 
as ever they 


In quoting a passage of this ^ort, I am liable to be chal- 
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lenged as if I had produced an arbitrary or unauthoritative 
illustration. But for me it is audiority enough to hnow that 
this way of speaking is used by millions of speakers. And 
the present is a case in which the dialect supplies a link 
which the central language has lost. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between a grammatical and a philological illustration, 
that the former requires literary authority, the latter only 
existence, as its warrant. I grant that if in any writing of 
my own 1 adopted this use of as, I might be justly con- 
fronted with the demand for my ‘ authority.’ If I declined 
the challenge, and continued to use the expression, it would 
amount to a trial of strength on my part whether I had the 
power to introduce this provincialism. Occasionally a strange 
expression is admitted, but the privilege of ushering it 
belongs chiefly to those lawful lords of literature, the poets. 
I am under the ordinary rules of grammar in my composition, 
but not in my illustrations. Why, indeed, the best facts of 
language often lie beyond these formal props that fence the 
park of literature! Therefore I trust that the benevolent 
reader will not cavil about authority, but gratefully acknow- 
ledge the help which the dialects supply towards a completer 
view of our language. 

We will conclude this list of interchangeable functions by 
the remark that the interjection shares in this faculty of 
transformation. It may become a verb, as when we say 
‘ to pooh-pooh a question ' ; or a noun, as — 

Many hems passed between them, now the unde looking on the 
nephew, now. the nephew on the uncle.— 5A CharUs Grandison, 
Letter xvi. 

Or, as in the following from Cowper 

Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells ate a sound unknown. 

222. The difference of function which one and the same 
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word may perform, sometimes furnishes a playful parono- 
masia, a subtle kind of pun. It constitutes Uie point of 
Mrs. Jane Brereton s epigram on Beau Nash’s full-length 
picture being placed between the busts of Newton and 
Pope ; — 

This picture placed these busts between, 

Gives satire its full strength; 

Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

But folly at full length. 

This is a play on two functions of the word lHHc, which 
must here be thought of as adjective and adverb at once, 
i.e. (in Latin) as equal at once to exigui small, and to 
parum not enough k 

If any one wishes for more illustrations of this fact, that 
the grammatical character of a word is only a function or 
a habit — one actual habit out of several possible ones— he 
should consider some of the following references to Shak- 
speare. 

Winter’s Tale, i. i. iS, vast 'substantive''.. 

2. 50, verity. 

ii. 3. 63, hand. 

Richard II, ii. 3. 86, uncle me no uncle, 
i- i.^9> 

1 Henr)’ IV, i. 3. 76, so. 

2 Henr)’ IV, i. 3. 37, indeed s verb ■. 

iv. I. 71, there (nounized'. 

Henry V, iv. 3. 63, gentle 'verbV 
5. 17, /r/.v/t/ (verb). 

Of the process of such a change we have a most remark- 
able example in the case of the old Hexional Infinitive which 
lurks in modern English under colour as a Participle; 
details of which below 580. 

223. These examples all point to the one conclusion that 
the quality of speech-part-ship (if the expression may be for 

thus^— attention to this, the line has been 

Wisdom and wit are seldom seen. 


erroneously edited 
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'I CURATES msTrmnoi,. „ 

'« »»d l!“„" Sr'i*"';'' i”' -bje« 

presOTri ilidr grammar in^hl >“»» rtich hare 

nicman- coadilion, wc gad dial ca^***' P^hve aad rudi- 

™t S5X‘^5::rt “■ 

'"!■ 10 ils position in a senlmce mm h T ™“’ 

!!" »f peat, grealaa;, ^a^Ttl b 

i",r Toit ■'" "" 

^ ord cnmcs about with it a mark of distinction, by ^ h “e 
:.b..ual vocation of that word is known. Thus in Gr^\ 
the word wdro., even standing alone, bears the aspect of being 
a noun m he nominative case; but the English word 
standing alone, is no more a noun than it is a verb, and no 
more a verb than it is a noun. The flexional languages are 
not all equally fle.xional; this character has its degrees. The 
Greek is not so rigidly flexional as the Latin. But both of 
them are far more so than any of the languages of modern 
Europe. Of the great languages, that which has most shaken 
off inflexion is the English, and next to the English, the 
French. We have but a ve^jy few inflexions remaining in 
our language. This increases the freedom with which the 
language moves. We are recovering some of that long-lost 
youthful elasticity which was'the freedom of primitive speech. 
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224. But while the modern languages, and English espe- 
cially, are casting off that inflexional cocoon which the habits 
of thousands of years had gradually swathed about them, 
there is no chance of their getting back to a Chinese state 
of verbal homogeneousness. Such a stale is incompatible 
with a high condition of development. A language of which 
no part has any fixed character must rank low among 
languages, just as among animals those which have no dis- 
tinction of flesh, bone, sinew, hair. Or, as in communities 
of men, division of labour, distinct vocations, and all the 
concomitant rigidity of individual habit, is necessitated by 
the progress of civilisation. 

There is no appearance of a tendency to fall back into 
a primitive state of language. The freedom whicli modern 
languages are asserting for themselves as against the re.straints 
of flexion, may be carried out to its cxtremesl issues, and no 
appearance would ever arise of a tendency backwards to a 
state of pulpy homogeneousness. For there is a movement 
from which there is no going back, a slow but incessant 
movement, which gradually creates a distinction among words 
greater and more deeply sealed than that of the parts of 
speech. This is a movement in which all languages partake 
more or less, according to the vigour of intellectual life with 
which they are animated. This is a movement which rears 
barriers of distinction between one and another class of 
words as immoveable as the sea-wall which the sea itself has 
sometimes built to sever the pasture from the bed of the 
ocean. The explanation of this movement must occupy 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 


OFPMSENnVEANDSMiBOLICWOMS, 

aisd of inflexions. 

deals only with the litpnr, r ^ 

words; pi of 

-sard! Ltls t °""™' 

‘'ling which is made up of voice anVn!! ^ “"'Pound 
signification, written form and associated ider®"’ 

It appertams to philology to omit none of the phenomena 
of anguage, but to give them all their due cons:-dero„ 

fom and the signification, will come by turns under review. 
And though the inward or mental side of language will 
occupy less of our space than its correlative, yet each 
reference to it will be more in the nature of a reference 
to principle, and will score its results deeper on our whole 
method of proceeding. 

As we advance, the subject grows upon our hands. We 
cannot treat of our native language in a philological manner 
without getting down to some fundamental principles. In 
the present work we began like a botanist with the flower; 
but the progress of the enquiry leads in due time through the 
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whole economy of the plant, and will at length bring us to 
its root. While we dwelt over the historical circumstances 
in the midst of which our language expanded to the light, 
while we noted the source from which it was supplied with 
alphabetic characters, while we surveyed its spelling and pro-' 
nunciation, and its homely interjections, we were acting like 
a botanist examining successive florets of the multitudinous 
head of some grassy inflorescence. But now we move down 
the stalk which bears many such florets, and we have to 
admit principles which embrace the systems of many lan- 
guages. At this point we enter upon the very heart ol the 
subject; and the growing importance of the matter makes 
me fear lest I should fail in the exposition of it. All things 
cannot be rendered equally easy for the student, and I must 
here ask him to lend me the vigour of his attention while 
I try to expound that upon which will hinge much of the 
meaning of chapters to come. 

226. There is a distinction in the signification of words 
which calls for primary attention in philology. I would ask 
the reader to contemplate such words as spmk, heron, hand- 
saw, Jlag-siajf, barn-door •, and then to turn his mind to such 
as the following, an, by, bid, else, for, from, he, how, J, ii, if 
in, not, never, on, over, since, the, therefore, thy, under, who, 
where, yet, you. It will be at once fell that there is a gulf 
between these two sorts of words, and that there must be 
a natural distinction between them. 

1 he one set presents objects to the mind, the other docs 
not. Some of them, such as the pronouns, continue to 
reflect an object once presented, as John he. But there is 
a dififercnce in nature between the word John and the word 

he. If I say at Jerusalem there, the word Jerusalem 

belongs to the one class, and the words at. there, bnlnna 
to* the other. 
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place. The question is rather unsubstantial, simply because 
the words are symbolic where they should be presentive. It 
is not utterly unsubstantial, because the verb ‘ dragged round ' 
is presentive. Put a more symbolic verb in its stead and you 
have a perfectly unsubstantial question : Who did what, and 
where did he do it? 

This is a clown’s toy in Shalcspeare : — 

. . . for, as the old hermit of Pmge, that never saw pen and ink, yciy 
■wittily said to a niece of king Gorbuduc, That that is is . — Tu'dfc Night, 
iv. 2. 14- 

It will therefore be desirable to attempt some understand- 
ing of the nature of this difference between presentiveness 
and symbolism. What makes it difficult to be precise here 
is the fact that — all langnage is symbolical. As the chief 
characteristic of human language in regard to its external 
form is this, that it should be articulate ; so, in regard to its 
signification, the chief characteristic is that it should be 
symbolical. If a man barks like a dog or crows like a cock, 
or whistles, these utterances do not constitute language in any 
but a metaphorical sense. They might indeed carry a real 
signification,— might in conceivable situations be necessary 
as means of communication between man and man ; they 
might serve the purpose of language : but they' would not be 
language. When the bark of the dog is represented in 
articulate syllables, as bow-wow, there is an important step 
made towaids the attainment of language. ' Bow-wow,’ says 
the dog ; and this bow-wow, in the human mouth may' pass 
for speech, but it is not yet a true specimen of the relation 
in which mature speech stands to meaning. Wlien however 
we advance another step, and^call the dog a bow-w’ow, here 
we have language. A childish specimen, it is true; but 
still a real specimen of language. And the character which 
determines it is Symbolism. Ad understanding is. established 
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Nations from the sensible and material to the ethereal and 

subtle. - , . 

Such is the best explanation I can offer of this great 
distinction. Whatever be the value of the explanation, we 
must observe that it affects in no way either the fact of the 
distinction or the fact of its importance. These arc to be 
established not by theory, but by evidence and exemplifi- 
cation : and to these we now proceed. 

Analogous movements may be traced in examples beyond 
the pale of language. When barbers’ poles were first erected, 
they were pictorial and presentive, for they indicated by white 
bands of paint the linen bandages which were used in blood- 
letting, an operation practised by the old surgeon-barbers. 
In our time we only know (speaking of the popular mind) 
that the pole indicates a barber’s shop ; the why or how is 
unknown. And this is s}Tnbolism. 

229. A highly appropriate illustration may be gathered 
from the letters of the Alphabet. Egyptian research seems 
to have quite established it for a fact, that the Phoenician 
Alphabet, which is the source of ours, was itself derived from 
the hieroglyphic picture-writing of Egypt ; and many proto- 
types of our letters have been recognised in writing of four 
thousand years ago. Our a was at first a picture of an eagle, 
the B of some other bird, the d was a man’s hand, the r was 
the horned viper whose horns still figure in the two upper 
strokes, while the cross-line in the a is the surviving trace of 
a pictured sieve. Thus the Alphabet began in presentation 
and has reached a state of symbolism. 

230. Writing is in fact the symbolism of the picturc-stor^-. 
Here we perceive that there h^s been a complete change of 
nature. The pictorial character with- which the first artist 
invested the figure has gradually and undesignedly evaporated 
from that figure, and has left a‘ conventional character in its 
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avoids take the place of presentivcs in a great number of 
instances. This tendency has selected from the many pre- 
sentive verbs a few symbolic verbs, to be the light and active 
intermediaries, and the general sen-ants of the prc.scntive 
verbs. 236. Thus the verbs partake of both characters, the 
presenlivc and the symbolic. But as regards the rest of the 
parts of speech, they fall into two natural halves in the light 
of this distinction. The substantives, adjectives, and nounal 
adverbs are presentive words ; the pronouns, article.s, jirc- 
posiiions, and conjunctions arc symbolic words. 

As however the grammatical classification has become 
rigid in some of its parts, it must not be allowed to govern 
the Natural divisions which we are here seeking to establish. 
There is much of what is arbitrary in the grammatical 
denomination assigned customarily to many a word. 234. 
Some will think perhaps that my .symbolic words arc fouml 
to invade the domain of noun, adjective, and adverb ; while 
they fail to cover and fully occupy what I have as.^^igned to 
them — namely, the pronoun, conjunction, and preposition. 

Therefore the grammatical scheme should not be trusted 
to as a frame for the new division. The student must seize 
the distinction itself; and the illustration of it by reference 
to the grammatical scale is only offered as a temporary- 
assistance. For as in the chapter Of the Parts of Speech we 
saw that the same word assumes a diver.<;iiy of characters, so 
here also the same -word will be at one time presentive and 
at another time symbolic. And there is perhaps no more 
effective display of the distinction now before us than that 
which shews itself within the limits of the history of single 
words. Let us therefore take a few examples of the transition 
of a word from a presentive to a symbolic use. 

232. Thing. This is a very good example, on account of 
Its unmixed simpleness. For It is almost purely symbolic. 
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protected for the sake of commerce at any price, condition, 
or cost — on any terms; for such is the old sense of the 
word //mg. The old verb to //tft:g Jiingian, meant to mak<.‘ 
terms, to compromise, paciaci. So also in German the v.ord 
Ding had a like use, as may be seen through its com- 
pounds. The verb bedingen is to stipulate, bargain; and 
Bedingung is condition, terms of agreement, contract. 

In Denmark and Noiavay the word still retains its pre- 
sentiveness, and signifies a judicial or deliberative assembly. 
In Denmark the places where the judges hold sc.«sion are 
called Ting, In Nonvay the Parliament is called S tor Ting, 
that is. Great Thing. In Iceland the old parliament field 
was called Thing-vollr. and the hill in the Isle of IMan 
from which the laws arc proclaimed is called 'Pynwald. 
The same word in the same sense is contained in the 
Danish word Imsting, as Longfellow indicates by his manner 
of printing it; — 

Olaf the King, one summer mom, 
blew a bl.ist on liis hnglc-horn. 

Sending his signal through tlic land of Drontlieim. 

And to the IIus-Ting held at Merc 
Gathered the fanners far .and near, 

^Mth their war weapons re.ady to confront him, 

’I'/ic Sa^i of Ktv.p^ Olaf. 

In Molbech’s Danish Dictionary there is a list of com- 
pounds with Ting, in its presentive value of adjtidicating or 
adjusting conflicting interests. In such a sen.=e it is said bv 
Chaucer that his Sergeaunt of Lawc could endite and make 
a thsng, meaning, he could make a contract, was a good 
conveyancer. 

234. How wide is the separation between such a use of 
t e word and that more familiar one which meets us so 
0 ten in this manner, ‘The liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall ‘he stand’— where ‘liberal 
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have attained a symbolic degree in certain connections. Let 
the student consider the following substantives, and probably 
he will be able to fit most of them to phrases in which they 
shall figure symbolically: — account, affair, a) lick, behalf, 
bitsiness, case, circumsiance, concern, course, deal, gear, haiid, 
lot, manner, mailer , pari, parly, person, point, question, regaid, 
respect, score, sort, stuff, wise. 


Sjmbolism of Auxiliary Verbs. 

235 . A signal example of the growth of symbolism is 
aiforded by the auxiliary verbs; and these are a class of 
words so important in so many aspects, that we gladly seize 
all convenient occasions for bringing them forward. It is 
difficult to say when they are most interesting, whether in. 
those more numerous specimens which we possess in common 
with German, and which we derive from the old ancestral 
pangothic stock ; or whether in those fewer examples which 
are of our own several and insular development. 

Shall, should; will, would. The word shall offers a 
good example of the movement from presentiveness to 
symbolism. When it flourished as a presentive W’ord, it 
signified to owe. Of this ancient state of the word a me- 
morial exists in the German adjective schuldig indebted. 
From this state it passed by slow’ and unperceived move- 
ments to that sense w’hich is now’ most familiar to us, in 
W’hich it is a verbal auxiliary, charging its verb with a sense 
fluctuating between the future tense and the imperative 
mood. 

There are intermediate uses of shall which belong neither 
to the presentive state when it signified ‘ owe,’ nor to the 
symbolic state in which it is a fnere imponderable auxiliar}’. 
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evenerit; but thus— si debuerit, si fuerit opus: if it be 
required to stand so long; or, in the brief colloquial, if 
required. The singularity of this example consists,, not in 
any unusual sense of should, for it is substantially equivalent 
to ought) but in the subject of the verb being an inanimate 
stock. 

The present tense of this sense exists in ‘ Shall I,' that is, 
Am I to do it, do you direct or authorize me to do it? This 
is a turn of phrase which is well known k 

237 . Another use of should is one of the native traits 
of our mother tongue which it has in common wth the 
German. It is well known to students of that language that 
foil has a peculiar use to express something which the 
speaker does not assert but only reports. 6r foil c6 gct^nn 
literally ‘ he shall have done it,' signifies ‘ he is 
said to have done it.' In Saxon this use was w'ell known. 
Thus in the Peterborough Chronicle, a.d. 1048 (p. 178 ), we 
read: ‘for jjan Eustatius hsefde gecydd ]3am cynge j^et hit 
scEOLDE beon mare gylt jjaere burhwara jjonne his’ — ‘for- 
asmuch as Eustace had told the king that it was (forsooth !) 
more the townsfolk’s fault than his.’ Twice in the same 
Chronicle it is recorded that a spring of blood had issued 
from the earth in Berkshire, namely, under the years 1098 
and 1 100. In both places it is added, ‘ swa swa manige 
sgedan hit geseon sceoldan ’ — ‘ as many said who pro- 
fessed to have seen it, or were believed to have seen it.’ But 
now this usage is only provincial. It is. verj' common in 
Devonshire, and indeed in all the west. ‘ I’m told such a 
one shoidd say.’ It is found in literature as late as the 
seventeenth century. In a letter of Nov. 25, 1608 :— ‘ I heard 


1 The familiar proposal to carry a basket or do any other little handy 
service, expressed thus, if I shall, that is, I will if so required h 
provincial and perhaps peculiar to DeW so required, is 



ajo 
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These are ivilksi, ivillcili. ‘God •willeth Samuel lo yeeld 
vnto the importunitie of the people’ (i Sam. viii, Contents); 

‘ It is not of him that willeth ’ (Rom. ix. 1 6). 

Wiliest be asked, and thou shalt answer then. 

Frederic W. H._ Myers, St. Paul. 

This verb has also an infinitive as, ‘to will and to do’; 
and in this respect differs from the more highly symbolised 
shall, of which an infinitive is unrecorded in English. 

The different powers of would are illustrated in the follow- 
ing quotation, where the first ivould has absolutely nothing 
remaining of that original idea of the action of Will, which 
is still appreciably. present in the second 'would. 

It would be a charity if people would sometimes in their Litanies 
pray for the very healthy, ver}’ prosperous, very light-hearted, vcjy 
much bepraised. — John Keble, Life, p. .jsp. 

239. Before we leave these auxiliaries we must notice a 
curious phenomenon, as Dean Alford has called it’, one 
which has arrested attention thousands of times, and which 
brings valuable illustration to this place. I speak of the very 
old and familiar fact that large numbers of our English- 
speaking fellow-subjects cannot seize the distinction between 
shall, should, and will, would. Here is a distinction which is 
unerringly observed by the most rustic people in the purely 
English counties, while the most carefully educated persons 
who have grown up on Keltic soil cannot seize it? This 
Kelticism is by no means rare in Sir Walter Scott’s works : — 


At the same time I usually qualified my denial by stating, that, had I 
been the author of these works, 1 would have felt myself quite entitled 
to protect my secret by refusing my own evidence .— Preface to 
tne 1829 edition of the Waverley Kovels. 

Note a remarkable contrast. In the case of shall we 


Queen's English, § 20S. 
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from this auxiliary, that ‘I dare say’ is a dificrcnt thing 
from ‘I dare to say.’ The latter might be negatived by ‘ I 
dare not say’; but this would not be a just negative to ‘ I 
dare say.' In that e.xpression, the verb ‘ dare ’ has lost its 
own colour, and it is infused into ‘ say.’ And therefore the 
two often merge by symphytism into one v.-ord, as in the 
following ; — 

I daresay yon have heard of the sjwrisinaa •.vhn ta.i:;;!!*. h.im-elf to 
shoot steadily by loading for a v.-ho!c season with bir.nh cartridge only. 

241. Disturbances apart, the constant law is, that the 
deeper a word imbibes the symbolic character, the more is it 
naturally liable to attrition. This is artificially counteracted 
by literature, but tve get some peeps into Nature’s workshoj). 
We find a good friend in John Ilunyan. Me writes the 
auxiliaiy have as a, often and often : — ' I thought you would 
a come in.' — ‘ Who, that so was, could but a done so ? ' — 
‘ Christiana had like to a been in.’ — ‘ 'Fliou v.'ouldst no*, a bin 
afraid of a dog.’ — ‘ Why I would a fought as long as bre.ith 
had been in me.’ — ‘Me had like to a beguiled Faithful.’ — 
‘But it would a made you a wondered to have seen tlie 
dead.’ To find these gems, however, the reader must go 
to the original, from which I have quoted, and will quote 
once more: — 


Mercy. 1 might a had husbands afore now, tho’ I sjjake no* of it to 
sxiy.— Pilgrim's Prc^-css, ii. 84. cd. facsim. Elliot Stock. 


242. Do. This word is presentive in such a sentence a.*; 
the following: — 

My object is to do what I can to undo this frrc.at u-rong— Edw.-.rd 
A. Freeman, J/:seory of ine Ncrmar. Cousiiest, vol. iii. 

It is however in full actirity, both as a near and al.^o as 
a far-off symbolic word. ' 

women of inconsLancic? Didcic-t rot thou 
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ness and decision, which may produce (according lo circum- 
stances) an appearance of the business-like, or the military, 
or the off-hand. This is one of those observations which 
may best be justified by an appeal to caricatures of acknow- 
ledged merit. In the Pickwick Paper.s the conversation of 
Mr. Weller the elder, a man of maxims and proverbs and 
store of experience, is marked by an occasional excess of 
the symbolic element. While ‘you're a considering of it’ 
he will proceed to suggest ‘as how ' &c. On the other hand, 
the off-hand impudence of the adventurer IMr. Jingle, is 
represented by the artist mainly through this particular trait, 
which characterizes his conversation throughout, namely that 
it has the smallest possible quantity of symbolic words. 

244. To make it still more distinct what symbolism, is, I 
add a paragraph in which the s}anbolic element is distin- 
guished by italics. 

There is a popular saying in the Brandenburg district, ’.vhere Bis- 
marck’s family has been so many centuries at home, -u’hifh attributes 
to the Bismarcks, as the characteristic saying of the hou'^e, the phrase, 

‘ Noch lange nieht genug’ — ‘ Not near enoufh jv/,' and -a'hich expresses, 
lue suppose, the popular conception of their tenacity of puqiose, — that 
they were not tired out of any plan they had formed (y a reiterated 
failure ora pertinacious opposition whieh would hax'e dishcartcnctl most 
of their compeers. There is a somewhat extravagant illustration of this 
characteristic in Bismarck’s wild, youthful days, if his biograjdier may 
be trusted. When studying Law at Berlin he' had been more than once 
disappointed by a bootmaker who did twt send home his boots xrhes: 
they -were promised. Accordingly when this next happened, a servant 
of fie young jurist appeared at the bootmaker s at .six in the tnoming 
-with the simple question, ‘Arc Herr Bismarcks boots ready?’ When 
he was told they -were not, he departed, but at ten minutes pa^t six 
another servant appeared -with the same inquiry, and so at precise 
intervals e/- ten minutes it went on all day, till by the evening the 
boots -were finished and sent home. 

Doubt may sometimes arise concerning a particular word, 
when its signification lies on, the confines of presentation 
and symbolism. In the above passage, I have let the M ord 
home stand once presentively, and twice I have marked it 
■as symbolic. ‘ 
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in ^vhich the symbolic has not yet been started. That is the 
language of infancy. Whoever has obser\’ed the shifts made 
by prattling children to express their meaning u-ithout the 
help of pronouns, will need no further explanation of the 
statement that infantine speech is unsymbolic. But I may 
establish this important position by the independent testimony 
of a philosopher 

In discussing the question, When does consciousness come into mani- 
festation ? we found that man is not bom conscious ; .and tlint therefore 
consciousness is not a given ox ready-made fact of Inimanity. In looking 
for some sign of its manifestation, wo found that it has come into opera- 
tion Avhenever the human being has pronounced tlic word ‘ I,’ knowing 
what this expression means. Tiiis word is a highly curious one, and 
quite an anomaly, inasmuch as its tnie mc.aning is utterly incommuni- 
cable by one being to another, endow' the latter with as high a degree 
of intelligence as you please. Its origin cannot be explained by imita- 
tion or association. Its meaning c.annot be taught by any conceivable 
process ; but must be originated absolutely by the being using it. This 
is not the case with any other form of speech. For instance, if it be 
asked What is a table ? a person may point to one and say, ‘ that is a 
table.’ But if it be asked. What does ‘ I ’ mc.an ? and if the same person 
were to point to himself and say ‘ this is /,’ this would convey quite 
a OTong meaning, unless the inquirer, before putting the question, had 
originated within himself the notion ‘ I,’ for it would lead him to call 
the other person ‘ I.’ 


The difference so well demonstrated by Professor Terrier, 
as separating the nature of the word ‘ I ’ from that of the 
word ‘ table,’ is an acute example of the difference wliich 
splits the whole vocabulary into the two sections of Pre- 
sentive and Symbolic words. A child does not understand 
any of the symbolic words at all. It uses them by uncon- 
scious imitation, as in the case of the prepositions, which 
are to the opening intelligence not separate words, but 
mechanical appendages to the presentives which they under- 
stand. 

246. Observation will, moreover, shew us that when children 


Talnfs'FreXrtl- Philosophical Remaim of 

James Fredenck lerner. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 252. 
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standing with his master, or of tlie collie among the sheep 
on the” northern fells, are manifestations wonderfully like 
inceptive speech; and that everybody feels this to be so is 
evidenced from the common meed of praise bestowed on a 
sagacious dog — that he all but talks. 

Whether the cries of animals arc humble specimens of 
speech, or whether they arc altogether din'erent in kind, is 
however a question which we have not to solve. The subject 
has only been introduced in order that it might afford us 
another point of view from which to contemplate the important 
distinction between presentive and symbolic si>ecch. If we 
estimate at its very highest the claims that can be made for 
the language of the beasts, it will always be limited by the 
line which severs these two kinds of e.\i)rcssion. Wc can 
imagine an orator on behalf of the animals maintaining that 
their cries might represent to other animals not only. emotions 
but also objects of sense or even of memory. Wc should 
not think a man quite unreasonable if lie imagined that a 
certain whinny of a horse indicated to another horse as much 
as the word ‘ stable.’ But no one could imagine that a horse's 
language possessed either a pronoun or a preposition. 

248, Here then we consider ourselves to touch upon that 
in human speech which bears the highest and most distinctive 
impress of the action of the human mind. Here we find the 
beauty, the blossom, the glory, the aurdole of language. Here 
we seem to have found a means of measuring the relative 
progress manifested in different philological eras. 

Among ancient languages, that one is most richly furnished 
with this element which in every other respect also bears off 
the palm of excellence. Dr. Arnold in the following passage 
evinced a high intellectual delight : — 


There IS an actual pleasure in contemplating so perfect a manaecniciit 
of so porfeo, a„ ...stao.cnt „ is oshibUrf in I'wf hng>»s”™SS 
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and use that has filed it down to this airy tenuity and delicate 
fineness. The sense would be aficctcd by the absence of 
these little words, and yet it cannot be said that they are 
necessary to the sense. They seem to be at once nothing 
and something. The gold is beaten out to an infinitesimal 
thinness. Indeed, it is with language as with glory in 
Shakspeare’s description: — 

Glory is like a circle in the w.itcr, 

Which never cc.nseth to enlarge it sclfc, 

Till by bro.ad sprc.ntling it disperse to iiaii»Iit. 

1 llnuy VI, i. 3. i;,?. 

260. It is painful to think how much good cnllmsiasm lias 
been wasted upon learning definitions which were not only 
unreal, but absolutely misleading as to the nature of the thing 
studied. So far from its being possible to define by rule the 
value of the Greek particles, it is barely pos.sible to cliaracteriae 
them by a vague general principle. They were the product 
of usage, and usage is a compound made of many convergittg 
tendencies, and that which was multitudinous in its sources 
is many-sided in its composition. As usage ])roduced it, .so 
use alone can teach it. This is why the skilled c.vaminer will 
proceed to test a knowledge of Greek by selecting a passage 
not with many hard words in it, but with this .symbolic 
element delicately exhibited. Hard passages and rare word.s 
may be got up by a process of cramming. Wlicrca.s, it is a 
part of the distinct character and peculiar iride.scent bcautv 
of the symbolic element that it cannot be acquired by sudden 
methods: it can only be learnt by a ]>roccs.s of gradual 
habituation, which is study in the true sense of the word, 
and wholesome exercise for the mind. You cannot tack on 
mechanically a given English word to a given Greek word in 
the symbolic element, as you may in the presentive. S\-mbolic 
words require different terms df rendering in diffcrmit con- 
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ncclions. Tliey have a relative diversifiability of states and 
lowers and functions, like linng tilings. This is in each 
language tlic pith, the marrow, the true mother tongue. This 
is the element which is nearest of kin to thought; and the 
eiriciency of a writer or speaker depends largely on his power 
over it: because, the moment he passes beyond object-words 
and palpable conceptions, there is nothing but the symbolic 
clement that c.an serve him just to hit off the bright idea in 
his mind. 

261 . The following passage shews it well in Greek, and 
it is a passage borrowed from an Examination Paper. The 
symbolics are printed in thick t^-pe. 

’Eyd ntv ojv core (ilv ot aircvM ^irav oumre havS/aiv ■^yas 
yiv oi’Krtfpw, BttOiKla 81 Kol Tois <ruv out^ ittutaplCaiv, BiaBeapfVos 
avTuv a(n]V yev sal otav cxoici', its 61 aijiSoya rd liriT^Scia, 

Sirous 81 itpatoiTas, ova 81 kt^pii, Xfwirdi' 81, Ivd^ra 81. Td 8' aS 
Tuv CTpariuTwv irrorc IvOvftoiiaji' on nlv ylv dyaOSy ‘Trdvruv od- 
8tvis ijytv lUTcti), (I yd vfioi/ttOa, 8tou 8’ itv/jaiiieia ^teiy on 
dXtyovs «x<"‘rnt, dXXus 81 iruis voptffffJai Td ImnJSfm I) Siyov/thovs 
opKovt IjSij raTt'x'Oi'Tor i*|y&S' toOt’ odv Ao^ifd/ici'or evtoTf Tds airoi'- 
oni ySXXov l^o^ov/Hy* ^ vvv tov troMfuty. ’Eirel ylvroi Ixeivoi 
t\vaa' Tds croi'Sdt, k(\ia0<u yot 8oK«f Kol ■?! IkeCvuv vBpis Kal 
I'lycTcpa vro'^i'o.— Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. i, § 19. 

The symbolics in Latin are strikingly different from those 
in Greek. They differ as the flowers of the florist differ 
from those of nature. It is manifest to the eye that the 
symbolics in Greek have grown spontaneously, while their 
Latin analogues have a got-up and cultivated look. Many 
of the Latin Particles look ver}'mach like scholastic products. 
A long period of Greek education preceded the Augustan 
age of the Latin language, and the symbolic part could not 
help getting an educated development, when the youth of 
successive generations had been daily translating their bits of 
Greek into the vernacular Latin. 

262 . Although the symbolics in Latin are very effective 
when understood, yet it mist be allowed that they are very 
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hard to understand. This is one reason why a real Latin 
scholar, one who can command this title amon^ scholars, is 
such a ver}’ rare personage. The symbolical element, winch 
is to the mode of thought the essential element in every 
phrase in which it is present, did not grow of itself uncon- 
sciously and in the open air as in Greece, but it was the 
product of an imitative and studious adaptation. And it still 
sits on the Latin like a ceremonious garment. 

The old native Latin, whose vitality and functionality was 
all but purely fle.xional, springs out of its Greek disguise 
ever}- now and then, and shews what it can do with its own 
natural armour. Look at the muscular collcctcdncss of such 
a sentence as bcati mundo corde, and cotnpare it in respect 
of the total absence of symbolics, cither with the Greek 
MnKopiot oi Kaffapot rf} Kopdt'a, or with the Itnglish ‘ Illesscd arc 
the pure in heart.’ 

There spoke out the native and pro-classic r.atin, a truly 
ancient language, and one in comparison with which we 
must call the Greek truly modern. For that rich and free 
outflow of the symbolic which marks the Greek, is the badge 
and characteristic of modernism in language. On the other 
hand, that independence of symbolics, and that power of 
action by mere inflexional machincr}-, which marks the 
Latin, is the true characteristic and best perfection of the 
ancient or pre-S}'mbolic era. Not that our monuments reach 
back absolutely to a period when the symbolic clement had 
yet to begin. Already in the Sanskrit, the symbolic %erb A, 
than which nothing can be more purely symbolic, is in as full 
maturity as it is in our modern languages. The latter have 
made more use of it, but the oldest lang-uages of the Aryan 
race were already in possession* of ilk 


" We learn from Professor Max Muller th-at the S.ar.skrit root is .vs, 
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263. Allhoiigii we cannot pursue our research so far up 
into anliquilj- as to arrive at a station where inflexions exist 
willioiit symbolic words, yet we have sufiicient ground for 
treating flexion as an ancient, and symbolism as a modern 
phenomenon. One reason is, tliat in the foremost languages 
of the world, flexion is waning while symbolism is waxing. 
Another consideration is this, that after the growth of the 
symbolic element, the motive for fle.xion would no longer 
exist. 

We have cvei^- reason to anticipate in the future of the 
world's history, that symbolic will continue to develope, and 
that flexion will cease to grow. A widening divergence 
separates them at their hither end. But if we could take 
a look into that far distant antiquity in which they had their 
rise, we might perhaps find their fountains near each other 
if not abolutciy identified in one well-head. The inflexions 
arc partly words which, having made some progress towards 
smbolism, and having lost accordingly in specific gravity, 
have been attracted by, and at length annexed to, the denser 
substance of presentive words. How far this will suffice to 
account for Flexion as a whole, and how far it may be 
necessary to fall back upon causes of a more primitive, 
rudimentary, and physical nature, is a question yet unsettled. 
That inflexions arc the remains of attached words, is what 
constitutes the theory of Agglutination. 


‘ wliicli, in all the Aryan languages, has supplied the material for the 
auxiliary verh. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, this root as is com- 
pletely divested of its material character; it means te be, and nothing 
else. Knt there is in Sanskrit a dcriratiw of the root as, namely asu, 
and in this ASU, which means the vital breath, the original meaning of 
the root AS has been preserved. AS, in order to give rise to such a nonn 
as ASU, must Lave meant to breathe, then to live, then to exist, and it 
must have passed through all these stages before it could have hera 
u'cd as the abstract auxiliary verb whiA we find not only in Sanskrit 
bnt in all Aryan languages.’— Zetfr/rw, ii. p- 349‘ 
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Eiiclyiicism and Syniphylisin. 

254. The distinction between Presentive and Sym1)olic 
words is now, I hope, tolerably clear. And also this — that 
some presentive words may become symbolic. And also 
this— that the process of change from presentive to symbolic 
is accompanied (unless other forces interfere) by a relative 
lightening of the vocal energy in a j)ropcrly modulated 
discourse. Consequently symbolic words have a clinging 
adherent tendency to attach themselves to other words ; 
which tendency manifests itself in the form cither of ac- 
centual leaning on some other word, which is Enclyticism ; 
or else of growing into one with another word, which may be 
called Symphylisra. 

We have an example of this when the old negative uc 
coalesces with its verb; — thus ncU for ‘nc wilt'; nabestu for 
‘ ne havest ]7U ’ thou hast not ; nnm for ‘ nc am ' am not ; 

nam of=t)rnt) I am not alarmed. In the fourteenth 
century uat is usual for ‘ ne wat,’ know not ; and we find me 
not nobody knows, lit. man not knows ; where me is the in- 
definite pronoun, being a relic of jia.v, and not is for ‘ nc wot.’ 

When the particle a coalesces witli an adjective, as abroad, 
along, around ; or with a substantive ; as — 

Awintcr warm, asumcrc cold. 

Ozi’l a/:d Nig/itingak. 

The preposition a( with the definite article /he formed a 
coalescent attc, as in — 


After the scolc of Stratford attc Bowe. 

Clmuccr, Prolcgue 135. 

Later came ith (in the), which modern reaction has orlho- 
graphized to { fJi : — « 


Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’ th’ sky. 

If those be stars which paint the g.alaxy. 

Abmham Cowley, Ode of Wit. 
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Coalescence becomes Flexion when it gives any word 
a syntactical flexibility, a faculty for some relative office, 
a parsing value. Thus the word am has an affinity and 
a functional relativity to the First Person, because it is com- 
posed of two parts, whereof a represents the verb, and m the 
first personal pronoun, like me. We find this ni again in 
Latin sum ; we find it in the fuller form of m in Greek ti/il 
and in Sanskrit asmi, I am. 

The Saxon lTc (body) gets symbolised to the sense of ‘like,’ 
and added to roi.c (people) makes the adjective folclIc (pub- 
lic, popular), A modified form of this adjectival termination, 
namely -i.ic.x, makes adverbs, as scf.ortl1ce (shortly). Hence 
our present adverbs in -ly. The union becomes closer in 
words oftener uttered, thus iiwA (who) added to Lie (like) 
constitutes jiwylc, now which : sw.5 (so) and nfe constitute 
swiLc, which has become such. In these instances we see 
the steps of the movement as it passes through symbolization, 
attraction, combination, to Flexion: the process is complete, 
the result is mature, and the cflcct is past recall. 

But our language also furnishes instances in which this 
was partly accomplished, and afterwards undone : and with a 
few examples of this, which may be called ‘ arrested flexion,' 
we will close the chapter. 

In the early period of our literature we see symbolics 
growing on to their presentives and forming one word with 
them. In the case of the pronouns with the verbs this was 
very conspicuous in early English, as it was also in early 
German. The first personal pronoun I, which was anciently 
Jc, is found coalescing both before and after its verb. In 
the latter case the c is generally developed into ch. In the 
Canterbury Tales, 14362 — 

Let be, quod lie; it schnl not be, so theech! 

Here tDcccb is the coalition of tjee it, equivalent to the more 
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explicit phrase 00 mote 31 tijee ; that is to saj', ‘ So may I 
prosper’ (A.S. Jjkon, to flourish, prosper). 

In the ‘Owl and Nightingale ' (a.d. 1250) we find wcneslu 
for wenest fiu weenest thou, wultu wilt thou, slialtu .shalt 
thou, etestu eatest thou. In Bamford’s ‘Dialect of South 
Lancashire,’ there is cudto couldst thou? cudtono coukist 
thou not? 

256. And not only docs the pronoun adlicrc to its verb 
when it stands as subject to the verb. In the following west- 
country sentence the Object-pronoun adheres : ‘ 'J'elln, what 
a payth out, I’ll payn agan’ — Tell him, wliat he pays out, I 
will pay him again. Here the n represents the old accusative 
pronoun hink, which has been absorbed into the verb. 

Two symbolics would run together like two drops of water 
on a pane of glass. The verb shall is often found making 
one word with be down as late as the seventeenth century. 
It is the rule in the Bible of 161 r. Thus, Isaiah xl. .j : — 

Enery valley slialbe c.\altcd, .and cuciy rnountainc and hill shalbe 
made low. 

In King Lear iv. 6, where Edgar assumes the character 
of a rustic, he says chill for ‘I will,’ and chud for ‘ I would.' 
Here we have to understand that the first pronoun was 
pronounced as ‘ Ich,’ so that chill is just as natural a co- 
alition of ‘ ich will’ as vill is of ‘ ne will.’ In the following 
lines c ham is for ‘ ich am,’ I am. 

Chill tell thee what, good vcllowe, 

Before the vriers went hence, 

A bushell of the best wheatc 
Was zold vor vourtcen pence. 

Cham zurc they were not voolishe 
That made the riiassc, chc trowc: 

Why, man, ’tis all in Latine, 

And vools no Latino knowc. 

' Pdrey’s Reliques, ii. pp. 32.J, 325. 
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I lio‘c a‘.;rl(iiiU'rAic fom>?, including such as Itijabr, hastoto, 
IsiliH. hcsni, sUf fsiolu, 5«hc5«n, totnrsiit, are found in great 
nnnilvT--. In ‘ S’. Juliana.' a prose biography of the thirteenth 
centuty, we gci ihu curious form naWcl) for ‘ne habbo ich,’ 
I h.ive riri!. 

UfltJ. e.’c.-ttnplfs arc cnotigli to illustrate tlic disposi- 
ti; n fif tlie sytnlvdics to coalesce with their presentives, or 
with one ;i!!iv,hcr. So strong is this tendency, that had there 
t'.n: Iveii fiiuic cmmtcracting force, it must have completely 
r-liejcii the apptarance and character of titc language. The 
c’luntr, Meting f<<r<c is found in the natural influence of 
literary !!al)il«. Hence a modern reaction in favour of the 
ptrsctav.tion of all words that arc known to liave once liad 
a ’rpirat’,- individuality. This reaction has put a stop to 
fiitthi-r co.alitions, and in some cases dissolved them where 
tifey li.id jfi ined to he established. In the early prints of 
Sltal:s]>earc the convcr.«3tional .abbreWation of ‘1 will’ is 
written £lf, but modem usage requiring that the separate 
rxbtf'nce of each word should be recognized, it is edited /'//. 
Tii't same inovi-tm-nl, over-shooting its aim, has sometimes 
■re-lorcd' a v.oid to a present position which it never held 
in the past. 'I’hore was an adverb ptels much u.scd in Early 
linclidi (above, 03). 'i’his word represented ckwis certain, 
plain, sure : it got ured adverbially, as it now is in German 
gt v. isr. and .'•n we find it in Spenser t— 

A (;po1 knyfilil, and Ircw of word ywis. 

Fatty Qiteeiie,\\. 1.1^. 


lint it somelidw came to be mentally analyzed into a pro- 
noun and a verb, and we often find it written and printed 
in that aspect, as I wia. fhis error sprang out of that 
(ounlcrforce which resists the tendency 10 symphytic coali- 
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257. In fact the growth of symbolic words and the growth 
of inflexions are naturally antagonistic to, and almost mu- 
tually exclusive of, each other. Not because they botli grow 
out of tlie same material, for this is not universally admitted, 
but because they result from opposite states of the aggregate 
mind. If the attention of the community is fully awake to 
its language and takes an interest in it, no word can lose its 
independence. If language is used unreflectingly, the lighter 
words will either coalesce among themselves or get absorbed 
by those of greater weight. Even Greek, in it.s obscure 
and neglected period, produced such conglomerates as 
Stamboul, the modern name of Constantinople, which is 
a conglomerate of is rfjv roXti-; and Stanchio or Stanko, a 
conglomerate of is n)i' Kw, the modern name of the island 
anciently known as Cos or Coos. For the passage of word.s 
into the symphytic condition, a certain neglect atul obscurity 
is necessary ; while the requisite condition for the formation 
of a rich assortment of symbolics is a general and sustained 
habit of attention to the national language. On the other 
hand, whatever the true history of Flexion may be, one thing 
is certain, it grew unobser\'edIy, with little help from con- 
scious design, a product of instinct rather llian of mature 
reflection. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE VERBAL GROUP. 

2B8. Thf. Verb is distinguished from all other words by 
marked characteristics and a peculiar organization. It has 
surrounded itself with an assortment of subsidiary means 
of c.\prcssion, such as are found in attendance on no other 
Part of speech. The power of combining wth itself the 
ideas of Person and Time, besides all the varying contin- 
gencies which we comprise under the term Mood, is a 
power possessed by the verb alone. It makes no difference 
whether these accessory ideas are added to the verb by 
means of inflexions or by symbolic words, The important 
fact is this,— that under some form or other, the verb has 
such means of e.\pression at its service in every highly 
organized language. 

The Nalure of the Verb. 

The cause wherefore the verb is thus richly attended with 
its satellites becomes very plain when we consider what a 
verb is. A verb is a word whereby the chief action of 
the mind finds expression. The cluef action of the mind 
is Judgment; that is to say, the assertion or the denial of 
a proposition. This is explicitly done by means of the 
verb. Out of this function of the verb, and the- exigencies 
of that function, have arisen the attendant honours and 
prerogatives of the verb. This part of speech has, by a 
natural operation, and as a»direct consequence of its high 
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office, drawn around it those aids which were necessary to 
it for the discharge of its function as the exponent of the 
mental act of Judgment. 

259. It will be well to distinguish the essence of the verb 
from that which is but a result of its essential character. 
The power of expressing Time by those variations which we 
call Tense (after an old form of the French word for time), 
has attracted notice as the most salient feature about the 
verb. Aristotle defined a verb as a word that included the 
expression of Time. The established Gcnnan word for a 
verb is Zeit-wort, that is to say, 'I’ime-word. Others have 
thought that the power of expressing Action is the real and 
true characteristic of the verb. liiwald, in his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, calls the verb accordingly That- wort, that is to say. 
Deed-word. But in these expressions the essential is obscured 
by that which is more conspicuous. The Danish scholar 
Madvig, in his Latin Grammar, seems to put it in the right 
light. He designates the verb as UnSAGNSonn, that is Out- 
sayings-word ; because it'udsiger om cn Person oiler ^'ing 
en Tilstand eller en Virksomhed,' outsays, pronounces, asserts, 
delivers, about a person or thing a condition or an action. 
It is the visirumejii by zvhich the mind ex/ircssa its Judgments, 
or (in modern parlance) makes its deliverances. 

260. To know a verb from a noun is the cardinal .step 
in the elements of grammar. Assuming that the reader 
has mastered this distinction, which is very real and neccssarv 
to be known, we proceed to a statement which may at first 
sight appear to contradict it. The verb and the noun .spring 
from one root. It often happens that distinctions which arc 
very real aYid useful for a certain purpose and in a certain 
view, are found to disappear or to lose their importance on a 
wider or deeper investigation. Grammatical distinctions will 
often vanish in philologj\ Phllologically speaking, the pre- 
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senlivc verb is only a noun raised to a verbal power. As a 
ready illustration of this, we may easily form an alphabetical 
list of words which are nouns if they have a or an, and verbs 
if they have lo prefixed : — ape, bat, cap, dart, eye,jight, garden, 
house, ink, knight, land, man, number, order, pair, question, 
range, sail, time, usher, vaunt, wing, yell. 

As soon as you put to any one of these the sign of a noun 
or of a verb, a great difference ensues — a difference hardly 
less than that between the gunpowder to which you have 
put the match and that over w'hich you have snapped the 
pouch’s mouth. Little by little, external marks of distinction 
gather around that word which the mind has promoted to 
the foremost rank. Pronunciation first, and orthography 
at a slower distance, seek gradually to give a form to that 
which a flash of thought has instantaneously created. Pro- 
nunciation takes advantage of its few opportunities, while 
orthography contends with its many obstacles. We have a 
distinction in pronunciation belw’een a house and to house, 
a present and to present, field produce and to produce, a record 
and to record, a use and to use. But these distinctions of 
sound are as yet unwritten, and they may hereafter be lost. 
It is only known to us through poetic rhythm that the sub- 
stantive of to mantire was once caDed manure 

The smoking manure and o’erspicads it all. 

William Cowper, The Garden. 

In other cases orthography has added its mark of dis- 
tinction also. We distinguish both by sound and writing an 
advice from to advise, a gap from to gape, and a prophecy from 
to prophesy. So also a device and to devise, life and live, breath 
and breathe, sheath and sheathe. 

We have spoken of the verb as a transformed noun, be- 
cause this is now (in the present condition of the language) 
a frequent occurrence. Butthis is less manifest as we recede 
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in the history of the language, and indeed the array of our 
oldest verbs looks so much like a wall of rock in the back- 
ground, that these old verbs have naturally been taken for 
In etymological fountain-head of words, and the source of our 
oldest nouns. Thus iower bOr seems derivcablc from bOan 
dwell; Ilf from bItan bite; ircad from breowan brew (Pick) ; 
dreac/i from brecan break; f/raj’ and dredge from dragan" 
draw; drove from dr!i'an drive; grove from grafan' dig; 
ground from grindan grind; load from iilapak lade; lave 
LAF (remainder), from lifak remain ; Arrt/ i.agu from licgan 
lie ; viali from jif.ltan melt ; road from rIdan riilc ; suds 
from SEOBAN seethe; shore from scerak shear; song from 
singan sing; sheaih from sceadan shed; sledge si.ecge 
from SLAHAN smite; springe from springas spring; Ihroe 
from i’RAWAN twist; warp from weorpan cast, warp; -wound 
from wiNNAN fight. But the tendency now (as cxemjili- 
fied in Skeat’s Dictionary) is to regard the old nouns as 
coeval with the verbs or deriving from a common base 
with them. In some cases it seems plain that the roots of 
the noun reach back to behind the verb ; thus s/ead cannot 
be derived from standan stand, but from the root sta 
which places it on the same base as the Latin and the 
Greek cognates. 

261. The chief antiquities of the English language are to 
be found in the old verbs; and it is in these that we find the 
most conspicuous tokens of the relationship of our language 
to the German and Dutch and Danish and Icelandic. It 
would be hardly too much to say, that a descri])tion of the 
elder verbs of any of the Teutonic languages would, with 
few and definable modifications, pass for a description of the 
elder verbs of any one of the others. 

Some powers of the verb, found in other languages and 
absent from ours, require particular notice, as consequences 
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follow even from such negative facts. One such defect (so 
to speak) is the absence of that passive flexion which is 
conspicuous in the classical languages. There was once 
a passive verb in our family; we find it still extant in the 
fourth century in the Moeso-Gothic of Ulfilas, but already 
moribund. Thus iiuka (rfe) I increase (transitive), dukna 
I get increased (middle), dukada I am increased (passive) 
Grimm iv. 24. A faint trace of a passive verb may be said 
even still to sunive in English in the poetical verb hight, 270 . 
This function died out early, and all the existing organism 
of the English verb has developed upon the basis of the 
Active Voice. 

The Expression of Time. 

Of flexional Tense-forms there are but two, the Present 
and the Preterite. There is no Future; and this is another 
* defect,’ which will have to be noticed below. The Preterite 
stood alone as a Past Tense, and when shades of past time 
had to be rendered, it was done by auxiliaries, especially 
have, had, to form a Perfect and a Pluperfect tense. 

A peculiar formation of the preterite (and the participle 
of the preterite) is indicated by the title of Strong Verbs. 
This feature, which is the boldest in the English language, 
is also its most striking point of similitude with the other 
Teutonic tongues, and at the same time the most peculiar 
characteristic of the Teutonic family in its comparison with 
other families of speech. This coincidence of internal har- 
mony with external contrast, knits together the Teutonic 
family in a compact and separate unity, and seems to indicate 
that it must have remained undivided and undispersed for 
a Ion"' period after its separJlion from the other members 
of the Indo-European stock. 
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The Expression of Personal Pelalions. 

262. The Person-forms have long been thought to be 
simply the six personal pronouns, which were suffixed to the 
verb. Thus verbal flexion would be rooted in agglutination. 
This doctrine has been received since the time of Bopp, but 
it is now questioned h 

But whatever their origin, the English language has gone 
further than any of its cognates in dropping these personal 
inflections. The German says, Ich glaube, du glaubcst, 
er glaubt; wrir glauben, ihr glaubet, sic glaubcn. 


' The six persons are thus exhibited by Curtins in the w.iy^of a 
scientific restoration : the root da means give, dit-ma givc-I, dii-l'va 
give-thou, givc-hc, givc-\vc, givc-yoii (//V. thou 

and thou), dd-auti give-they. Zur Chrooologie der Judogcrmanischer. 
Sprachforschtiug, von Georg Curtius, I-cipzig, 1S73. This theory has 
of late years been vigorously attacked. Professor Sayce, in an article 
entitled ‘ The Person Endings of the Indo-European Verb’ writes : — ‘ hut 
is the relationship between the personal terminations of the verl> and the 
personal pronouns really a fact? I also once thought so, but further 
study has convinced me that I was wrong. When we try to analyse 
the terminations of tiie verb, we find that they connect themselves, not 
with the personal pronouns, but with the suffixes of the noun.’ Inter- 
nalionah ZeilscJirifl fiir Allgemevie SpracJr.visseuscha/f,'ii:inA I, TIeft I. 
Leipzig, 1884. ‘ The resemblance between the personal endings of the 
verb and the personal pronouns turns out, when closely examined, to 
be really illusory.’ fi/. If this view prevails, it will cause a revolution 
in philological habits of thought. Nouns will no longer rank as the 
derivatives of verbs, but vice versa. The new thcorj’ is that ]>erson- 
endings are adaptations of nominal suffixes, and that nouns date before 
verbs. I quote again: ‘Against the hj'potliesis of a nomin.al origin 
of the forms of the finite verb no syntactical objection am be raised. 
There are many languages which do not possess a true verb, and the 
Polynesian verb is really a noun. From time to time we find con- 
structions surviving in the Indo-European hahguages themselves, which 
point to an age when the primitive Indo-European had not as vet 
evolved the conception of a verb.’ — Among illustrations given : (yl) 
I bear, signffied originally ‘ I ‘(am) a bc.arer.’— ‘ The mc.aning of 
the sentence was determined by the context and the order of the Avords 
fr only gradually that this meaning came to 

wo^S” context and j\ttachcd to the terminations of the 
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The English says, I 6clieae, thou bclievest, he believes; we 
believe, you bcliae, they believe. And as thou leliermt is con- 
fined in area, the -s of the third singular he believes is the one 
personal inflexion left in ordiruir)' use among us. 

Particularly is it to be obsert'ed that we have lost the n of 
the plural present, which is preserved in the German form 
glaubex. We know from the Latin sunt, amant) monent, 
regunt, audiunt, and from other sources, that nt was anciently 
a very widespread termination for the third person plural 
of the present indicative. This is boldly displayed in the 
Moesogothic verb, as may be seen in the following example 
of the present indicative of galaulaan, to believe : — 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Singular galanb|a galaubeis galanbeith 

Piural galanbjam gnlaubeitb galaubjand 

203. Here we have nd in the third person plural. In the 

Old High German it was as in Latin nt. The Germans 
have dropped the dental t and have kept the liquid n. We 
dropped the n, or rather we merged it in the syllable -ab. 
The plural termination -ab of the Saxon present indicative is 
the analogue of the Gothic termination -and. In the same 
manner an n has been absorbed in the English words tooth, 
goose, mouth, five, soft, which are in German, Zahn, Gans, 
Mund, funf, sanft; also in sooth, which is in Danish sand. 
The following is the present indicative of the Saxon verb 
GELYFAX, to believe: — 

• 1st. and. 3 id. 

Singular gelyfe gdyfest gem 

Plural gelyfaS gelyfaO gdyfaS 

The written language neve/ had an n in the third person 
plural of the present indicative, not even in the oldest stage 
of Saxon literature. For the past tense we retained it, and 
also for the subjunctive nfood in all tenses. The con- 
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sequence is,“ that in our early literature verbs abound 
with N in the third person plural, but rrever in the present 
indicative. 

264. But by Chaucer’s time we have the N-form of the 
plural even for the present indicative. It had been locally 
preserved, and was now for the first time seen in cultivated 
English. It is characteristic of transition and the beginnings 
of a new era, that forms hitherto neglected have a new chance 
of recognition : — 

And smale fowclcs maken melodyc, 

That slepen al the nyght with open lyc, 

So priketh hem nature in liir coragc-s— 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pijgiymngcs. 

The same thing may be seen in the quotation from 
Gower, above, 197. This -n was retained in after times as 
one of the recognised archaisms available only for poetic 
diction, and it long continued in the heroic or mock-heroic 
style, as we see in the following, from the eighteenth 
century : — 

In every village mark’d with little spire, 

Embower’d in trees, and hardly known to fame, 

There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom wc Schoolmistress name, 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame ; 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 

Aw’d by the power of this relentless dame. 

And oft times, on vagaries idly bent. 

For unkempt hair, or task unconn’d, arc solely shent. 

William Shenstone (1714-1763;, The Schoohnislress. 

265. The plural termination -ab became -elh and survived 
m the higher diction long after it was generally discontinued ; 
especially it lurked in ambiguous situations which hovered 
doubtfully between singular aiyi plural, as where the subject 
was a collective noun. Thus, in the heading of Article xxiv, 
‘ Of speaking m the Congregation in such a tongue as the 
people understandeth.’ 596. * 
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In the ordinary paths of the language, however, the personal 
inHexions were reduced nearly to their present simplicity 
before the Elizabethan era. 

The tenacity of the old verbs displays itself most con-: 
spicuously in the tense-forms; and their boldest feature is 
the -formation of the preterite by an internal vowel-change, 
without any e.xternal addition. The regulating law of this 
vowel- change is called Ablaut, and has been explained above, 
123. This character supplies a basis for the division of the 
verbs into two classes, — ^the Strong, and the Weak 

I. Strong Verbs. 

266. The Strong are of the highest antiquity, are limited 
in number, are gradually but very slowly passing away, as 
one by one at long intervals they drop out of use and are 
not recruited by fresh members. They are characterised by 
the internal vowel-change affecting the preterite and parti- 
ciple, and by the formation of the participle in n. Sometimes 
the s has fallen away, as in begun, -gunnen ; sometimes both 
forms exist, the whole and the clipped, as bounden, bound ; 
biVcti, bil. The following list comprises all of these verbs. 
Only those forms which are gpven in the ordinary type are 
in full use. The few in small capitals are Saxon forms. 
Those in blacft letter are mediaeval (rz‘-i 4 centuries),, and • 
may be verified by help of Stratmann’s Dictionary; those 
in thick type are chiefly of the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries; the difference between these two types being that 
the former is antiquated, the latter though archaic yet within 
the horizon of current English. Those in italics are in some 
sense abnormal — mostly curt and negligent forms, ranging 
from Shakspeare (with whom they are already numerous) to 
the eighteenth century. Those in spaced type are from 
a collateral dialect, generally Scotch. 
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267. Only the simple verbs arc given, and not their com- 
pounds The list contains come, hold, gel- but not become, 
behold, beget- bid but r.oi forbid, give but not forgive rise 
but not arise. But where the simples no longer survive the 
compounds are given, as abide, begin, forsake- ranged in the 
alphabetic order of the simple verbs'. An obelus refers to 


PRESENT 
6 ake (ache) 

6 bake 
2 bear 
R beat 
I BELGE 
R bo 
m bid 

4 bide, a-bide 
I bind 

4 bite 

I blinnt (cease) 
R blow 

5 bow 


PRETERITE 

oltc 

beuk t 

hnr, bore, bare 

beat 

HEAUI 


2 break 
5 brew 
1 burst 
1 Carve 
D cast 
a chide 
5 choose 
5 cleave (i) 
a cleave (2) 
1 climb 

1 cling 

2 come 


bade, bid t 

•bode, bid (Som) 

iionll, bound 

bnfrt, bit 

blant 

blew 

beau 

brait, brake, broke 

bretu 

brast 

rarft 
coost t 
chid, chodof 
rfjrs, chose 
rlrcf t, clave, clove 
clave \ 

dam t, clomb 
clung 
Pont, comf, came 


' This 


PARTICiri.E 

bnkon 
boni, borne 
beaten, beat 
boi.gen, bowln*!' 
bin, been 
bidden, bid 
biddonf 
boundon, l>ound 
bitten, bit 
Rbunnen 
blown 
nOGEN 

broken 

brewnt 

burston, burst 
rorbfn, carven 
caston-b 
cbiddon , chid 
chosen 

cloven ( = divide) 

• • • ( = stick to) 

riombrit 

clung 

comonf, come 


signed ‘a’ are ^ ‘ ’ are of fw i '^"^''bvision be n" 
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TREsnsr 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

5 creep 

crap+j etOpef 

crDpClt+i ernppen 

R crow 

Grew 

crAwen 

3 CWeJje 

quoth 

GECWEDEN 

1 delve 

half 

dolven 

a digt 

dug 

dug 

6 draw 

htoin, drew 

DRAOEN, drawn 

K dread 

hrah 

phtah 

1 drink 

drank, drunk 

dmnkent, drunk 

4 drive 

^ett'^ate 

driven 

R ftU ' 

fell’ 

fallen, /«//+ 

6 fare 

foort. fare 

-fairnt 

1 fight 

fought 

fonghten fought 

I find 

fund, foimd f 

founhnt,>««if 

]) fling 

llottg, flang, flung 

flung 

R flow 

fl6ow 

flown. + 

afly 

iltl), flew 

florni 

4 fly to (scold) 

ilotc, flatet 

flytent 

R FEALDE 

f£old 

foldent 

5 frccie 

froze 

froret, frozen 

3 fret 

fret 

ftrtm,/«f 

3 get 

gat, got 

gotten, got 

I bc-gin 

-gan 

-gun 

3 give 

gaff, gave 

given 

4 glide 

gloh +, glode 

glihm 

6 gnaw 

gnewf 

gnnwnt 

R go CANGAN 

GfiONG 

gone 

6 CRAFE 

gr6f 

gravent 

1 grind 

gronh, ground 

piinUtn, gnund 

4 gripe 

grap 

gtiptit 

R grow 

grew 


K iiAte 

bight t 

hAten 

6 heave 

hove 

hovent 

I help 

help 

holpen, holpt 


h£ow 

' hewn 

a hide 

hid 

bidden, hid 

I hing,+ hang 

hung 

hung 

R hold 

held 

holdent, held 

3 knead 

knadf , 

Imchtnt 

R know 

knew 

known 

6 lade iiLADE 

HLOD 

lodent, laden 

6 laugh 


3 leaze (glean) 

L^, L^ON 

LESEN 
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. PRESENT 
R leap HLEAPE 
5 LEOSE, IcSC 
R let, lat 

3 lie 

4 lIfe (remain) 

1 melt 
. 3 mete 

R mow 

2 NIME (take) 
a plat 

a quake 

5 reap 
4 ride 
I ring 

4 rise 

1 Tinnt, run 
D rive 

6 for-sake 
a saw 

3 see 

5 seethe 

6 shake 
6 shape 
6 shave 

2 shear 
R shed 

a shew, show 

4 shine 

5 shoot 

5 shove 
1 shrink 
4 shrive 
I sing 

I sink 

3 sit 

6 slay 

R sleep 

4 slide 
I sling 
1 slink 
I slit 

4 smite 


THE VERBAL GROUP. 

. PRETERITE 

PARTI CIPEE 

lap, lope 

loupen, liippen 

l£as 

lorn 

Icett, loot +, let ■ 

letten, let 

lay 

lien t, lain 

LAP, LIFON 

-LIFEN 

maltt 

molten 

mct+ 

mctcn 

m ew (Cambridgesh.) 

morvn 

NAM, NAMON 

NUMEN 

plett 


quaokt, quokct 


rtp 

ropm 

rooK, rode, ridf 

ridden, rid 

rang, rung 

rungcn, rung 

rose, risf 

risen, rosc^ 

ran 

Tonncn, runen+, j 

taCt> rave 

riven 

-sook 

-saken 


sawTi 

saw, see f 

seen 

SCtljt, sodf 

sodden 

shook 

shaken, shook\ 

Bh,ope 

shapen 

sfjooft 

shaven 

shore 

shorn 

s§all, shod 

GESCEADEN 


shewn t, shown 

shone 

sfjmcn, shone 

srijrt, shot 

shotten f 

shoff 

sljobcn t 

shrank, shrunk 

shrunken, shrunk 

shrove 

shriven 

sang, sung 

suniicn, sung 

sank, sunk 

sunken, sunk 

sat, sate 

SETEN, sittcn, sat 

sloin, slew 

i SLAJGEN, slain 

1 SLAGEN, slahim (( 

slep 

slnh, slid 

slidden, slid 

slang t, slung 

slung 

slank 

slunk 

slat, slit 

Bigtgttt, ^llt 

smote *’ 

. smitten 
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rp.r.sr.sT 

PRRTERITF. . 

PARTtCIPU! . 

R sow 

St&I 

sown 

5 speafc 

spall, spake, spoke 

spoken, 

I spin 

span 

spun 

t tprinc 

sprang 

Epmnstn, sprung 


■stood ' 

stood 

a stave 

stove 


a steal 

stall stole 

stolen 

s sticl: 

stall ti stuck 

stoittn, tUuk 

1 sting 

stnng.stORS, stung 

stsnpi, siting 

1 stink 

sunk, stunk 

slanhtn, stunk 

1 STF.Rcnr. 

STR/tCD, STROCnON 

strewn 

4 striric 

strado, strode, strid 

-stridden 

4 strike 

stroke t 

strioken+, strooke\ 

a string 

strung 

Strang 

a strive 

slrof, strove 

striven 

S f«I> 

sop 

soptnt 

fi swear 

swore, swore 

sworn 

t swell 

sisal 

swollen 

I swim 

swiim, swummt 

swum 

I swing 

swung 

swung 

n take 

took 

taken, took t 

J tear 

tar, taro, tore 

tom 

I) thrive 

tlirove 

thriven 

1! throw 

threw 

thrown 

3 tread 

trah, trod 

trodden, trod 

6 wade 

wndet 


r, wake 


WACEK 

R walk 

Isclli 

Isalht 

6 wash 

wush 

washen 

fi wax 

tool, tntii 

waxen + 

a wear 

wore, wore 

worn 

3 weave 

wove 


3 Wt%sr. 

was 

gewesen, Germ. 

I win 

won 

faDRnen, soon 

I wind 

tsonll, wound 

Snsnlim, 'wound 

I -wortho 

wr.ARjJ 

CEWORDEN 

3 wreak 

WRAX, Intali 

ywrokenf 

1 wrin^ 

wrung "1, wrung 

wrung 

, 

•wrott, wrplc, writ 

written, Tt»nV+, sorotc'\ 

4 writhe 

wraJj, lutotl) 

writhen-t 

t yield 

yold 

yolde, yold 
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268 . Remarks on the Forms signed ivith an Obelus. 
beuk. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, act li. sc. i. 

bowln. Sole relic of a forcible word in Saxon poclr)’, CTi- 
bolgeN swollen, generally with anger. It is found in Surrey s 
Trajislation of the Second Book of the Aeneid, and there it 
means physically swollen : — 

Distained with bloody dust, whose feet were bowln 
With the strait cords' wherewith they haled him, 

bid, preterite. Paley, Evidences, ii. i. § 2. 
bidden. We find the simple form in Eger and Grime, 555 : — 
He might full well haue bidden alt home, 
bote. Eger and Grime, 992. 

blinn. ‘He did neither cease nor blinne.’ Percy Folio, i. 175, 
bla-n. Risingc in the Northe. 
brewn. ‘ ill-brewn drink.’ — Burns. 

269 . cart 

And carf bifom his fader at the table, 

Chaucer, Prologue, too, 

coost. 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abcigh. 

Robert burns, Duncan Gray. 

casten. As in the quotation from Surrey, above, 153 . 
chode. Gcfiesis xxxi. 36 ; Ahimbcrs .xx. 3. 
rlccE. The wall of the temple to-cleef. 

Pitrs Ph'.^matt, c. xxi. Ci. 

clave. The assimilation of the Weak verb clear/c cleofian, 
whose Strong preterite clave occurs no less than eight times 
in i6n (Genesis y.y.'Pw . ^—Aets xvii. 34), began in confusion 
with cleave (= divide). Dr. Murray says the flexion of these 
two verbs has been blending since the fourteenth centur)\ 
rlairt. Robert of Gloucester, p. 333 : — 

pe kj-ng by an laddre to Jie ssip clam an hey. 
com. This preterite is widely heard in provincial English, and 
it is apt to appear unworthy of notice, as if it were a mere 
confusion with the form of the present tense. But it is the 
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sun ival of the true old preterite COM, and it is worthy of 
recognition 

comon. Spenser, Faery Qutene, iv. 1. 15, wvercommen. 

Anil if thon be comcn to fight with that knight. 

■ Eger and Grime, SS7. 

crap. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, act v, sc. 1. 
trope. Piers Phteman, jii. 1S4; ‘])ow crope,’ where another 
reading is ‘ creplcst.' 

rroprn. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 4257, 1191S. 
dig. This is a remarkable instence of a Weak verb become 
Strong in all its parts. The preterite is diggide in Wiclif; 
and digged occurs (preterite and p.articiplc) some thirty-five 
times in 1611, whereas dug is not found there. Further 
history of this word in Skeat v. dig. 
drunken. Luke .wii. S. 

Jell, participle. 

\Yhieli thon Inist ircrpcndiculatly King Lear, iv. 6. 54. 

foor. 

As o’er the moor they lightly foor. — R. Bums. 

•fairn. Only in the compound for-fairn=sworn out; as in 
a poetical prophecy that .has been literally fulfilled 

And Iho' wi' crary cild I’m sair forfaim, 

I'll be a Brig, when yc’rc a shapeless cairn. 

R. Bums, The Brigs of Ayr. 


fougbten. 

On die fonghten field 
Michael .and his Angels prevalent 
Kneamping . — Paradise Lost, vi. 4to. 
found. The natural preterite of fmd was FAND, like sing, sang ; 
spin, sjian ; but the u of the 2nd pers. sing, funde, and of 
the plural fumjon got possession of the ear, and FAND was 
supplemented by a quasi-wcak FUNDE, hence our found. 
This took place in the tenth century. BeginnePs Book, ed. 3 
{1SS4), p. 25. 


* Sievers writes ‘com’: — ‘Die liingc des o in “nSm, c6m’’ ist durch 
doppclschrcibung und aceente gesfthert.’ As no reference is given, I 
hesitate to quit the anlhority of Orm, who always writes tiamm ; also 
totnm for Persons i and 3, romt for Person 2, than which nothing can 
look more exact and trestworths- So in OHGerman and OSaxon: 
quam, quami, quam; quaronn. 
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flown, ‘flown with insolence and wine.’ Parathsc Lost, li. 502. 
flate. Song by Robert Tannahill 

The lasses a’ leugh and the carliiic flate. 

. fl y.t en. Song by W. Nicolson 

Our friends they h.ac foughten and flyten, 

folden. Nahuvt i. 10. 

frore=FUOREN ; Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 565. I iie chanjje 
of the J to r in the Second Preterite and Participle w.-is a 
rule of Sa.\on Grammar; .and of (his we have another surviv- 
ing relic in lorn, forlorn, participle of lose. It al.s(> lives in 
di.alect; in Bedfordshire, when there’s a frost, they say ‘ It’s 
frorl’ (Dean Burgon.) 

270 . gloh. Poem of Genesis and Exodus, 76. Shelley has ‘ glodc.’ 
gnew. In Tyndalc we find t^nr.o as the preterite oi puKo » 
\Yhcrvpoa for vety payne & lcdioii5ne.<<c he have downr to slcjic, 
for to put ye comaundement wtiich so gnew & freatc<l hii co’.ciejjce, 
out of mindc; .ns ye nature of all wcked is, whe they Ii.rue sinned 
a good, to seke all jneancs with riot, rciicl & p.T^tyme, to driitc ye 
remcmbraunce of synne out of their thoughtw. — /Ve.'.gv le ProtheU 
Jonas. 

gnawn. Shakspcarc : ‘ begnawn with the hots,’ Tannn^ of the 
Shrciv, iii. 2. The Saxon form w.as G.\’A(;r.N'. 
graven. Psalm vii. 16, elder version, ‘ He hath graven and 
digged up a pit.’ And often ‘graven im.agc ' in the Bible of 
1611. 

flight. In form this curious word is most like HKUT com- 
manded, preterite active; but as it is constantly used in the 
sense of ‘is called,’ ‘w.as c.allcd,’ it seems to represent llArn: 
is or was named, the one relic in English of tlic Jose Passive 
flexion, MG. haitada. 

hoven. ‘ Heaue offringes, because they were houen vp before 
the Lord.’ Tindall ap. Richardson v. heave, 
flolp, participle, Shakspeare, Richard II, v. 5. 62. 
hing. This form is quite common in Scotland to this day. 

This verb made an early transit to the weak form, and was 
conjugated thus hang, hanged, hanged. Properly speaking, 
this was a new and distinct verb, and should have had the 
transitival use, while the strong//;;/^, hang, hung, should have 
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kept to the intransitive function. There are extant traces 
of the observance of this principle. Thus, nobody says that 
his hat hanged on a peg. 

27 L holdon. Psalm Ixiii. 9 (1539) : and eleven times in the 
Bibleofi6ii. 

knad. ‘I ’at the oven an’ knad the bread.' Miss Jackson’s 
Shropshire Ward-Book, v. hat. 
knehnt. That lad her life onely by bread 

Kncdcn with cisell strong and egre. 

Rmaitni of the Rose, 216. 

loden. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie, 1581 ; ed. 

Edward Arhcr, p. 19. 
louglj. And by that image nigh ynongh. 

Was pcinted Envy, that never lough. 

Romaunl of the Rose, 249, 
Icugh, Icuch. Common Scotch form : 

Sync snapt her fingers, lap and leugh. 

Sir A. Boswell, /enr^' dang the weaver. 
Irrt. ‘ Eft he leet out a culucr fro the schip.’ Wiclif (2). Gen. 
viii. 10. 

loot. But aj-c she loot the teats doun fa’ 

For Jock o’ Hazledcan.— Sir W. Scott, 
lien. ‘Though ye have lien among the pots,’ Psahn Ixviii. 13 
(1 S 39 )* Shakspearc, King John, iv. i. 50, where the first three 
folios spell it lycn. 

malt. Cetiesis and Exadsis, ed. Morris, 3337 ; the manna must 
be gathered early, for it melted at the sunshine 
For it malt at Se sunne sine. 
met. Chapman’s Iliad, iii. 327 : — 

Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met the ground, 
plet.* Allan Ramsay, Getiile Shepherd, act ii. sc. 4 
I took delyte' 

To pou the rashes green, wi roots sae white; 

O’ which, as weel as my yoong fancy con’d. 

For thee 1 plet the flow’iy belt and snood, 
quonli. Piers Plowman, C. xxi. 64 

The cithe quook and qnashte . as it qnyke were. 
dUOkt. Thiit like an aspen le:\f he qnoke for ire. 

^ ^ G.Oaimz'ee,Sosnfnoures Prologe. 
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rid. Spectator) Aug. 24j • 

• I remember two young fellows who rid in the same squadron of 
a troop of horse. 

This form is in present use in Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire : — 

He walked all the way there, Sir ; but he rid home again 

(Swanswick.) 

ris. Repeatedly used by Ben Jonson, and at least once by 
Cowley : 

Only he spoke, and cveiy'thing that is. 

Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ris. 

rose, participle : — 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me; 

And thereupon these errors are .arose. 

Comedy of Efrors, v. i. 3S6. 
No civil broils have since his death arose. 

John Drydcn, Oliver Cromivell. 

rutien. Percy Folio, i. 358 : — 

My horsse gladedd with that cheere, 
cast vp his head & was a stcere, 
he groped together as he wold haue runen. 

Tof. ‘the hard roche al to-rof.’ Piers Plowmait, C. .\xi. 63. 
see. This preterite is well known as a living provincialism. 
In Shakspeare’s time it was heard high up in the world : 
Lord Sandys says of the newly fashionable folk — 

They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it, 

That never see ’em pace before, Henry VIII, i. 3. 12. 

272. setfj. This First Preterite occurs in Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales, 8103 : — 

And when she homeward came, she wolde bring 
Wortes and other herbes times oft, 

The which she shred and seth for hire living, ' 

And made hire bed ful hard, and nothing soft. 

sod. Genesis xxv. 29. 

shook. This form was much psed for the participle from the 
seventeenth to the early part of the present century. 

^ All Heaven 

Resounded, and had Es^rth been then, all Earth 
Had to her Center shook. — Paradise Lost, vi. 219. 
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For oh I big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s TOng, 

Have blackened the fair promise of my spring. 

S.T. Coleridge. 

sFjoaf. She clepide the harbour, and he shoofc [schauede secemf iexl\ 
scuen hceris ofh}'m. — Wclif,_/«ifl^’f xvi, 19. 

sliotton. In that nookc-shotten He of tXAc/di—Hemy V, iii. 5. 14. 
sJjof. In a romance of about 1450 we have shof as a preterite, 
where we now use the weak preterite shoved -. — 

And, he shof thereon so sore that he bar hym from his horse to 
the grounde. — Mtrtyn, p. 16^. 
sljolicn. Chaucer, Canterbury Talcs, 11593. 

Blang. i Samuel -xm. e,q. 
slplnn. Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 459. 
spoke, participle. In Shakspeare, King John, iv. i. 51 ; King 
Richard If, i. i. 77. 
stalt. Romaunt of the Rose, 458. 

etrake. Acts .v-wii. 17, ‘strake saile.’ This appears to be a 
northern form ; the southern form would natunilly have been 
‘stroke*’ like 

fitriekon. This old participle, meaning ‘ gone,’ ‘ advaneed,’ is 
now quite extinct. It is in Luke i. 7, ‘ well stricken in years ’ ; 
and wo retain it in the compound poverty-stricken, which 
means ‘far gone in poverty.’ In Sidney’s Arcadia (ed. 1599), 
p. 5, ‘He being already wdl stricken in years.’ 
strookc. Macbeth, iv. 3. 
slrof. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1040, 
soptn, sept. In Psalm csxiv, where we have ‘ yea the waters 
had drowned us,' the Vulgate has ‘Forsitan aqua absorbuisset 
nos ’ ; and Wyclif has (l) ‘ per auenturc water hadde vp sopen 
vs,’ ; (2) ‘ in hap watir hadde sope vs vp.’ 
swTUnm. ‘ dizzie swumm’—Paradise Lost, ii.- 753 (1667). 

273 . took. See what has been said under shook. 

Too divine to be mistook.— Milton, Arcades. 
wade, preterite. John Nevay, The Emigremt's Love Letter-.— 
Where we in days of innocrace 
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&JCX. Gesta Romanoruin, ed. Herrtage (E. E. T. S. 1 879), p. 2S0, 
And when he was this i-hyed, he wex prout. 

In the ‘ Second Version ’ expressed thus : 

Whan he was thus I-lifte vp, his hert was enhaunsed with pride, 
waxen. Joshua xvii. 13 ; Jeremiah v. 27, 28 : 

They are become great and waxen rich. They arc waxen fat, they 
shine. 

ywroken. Spenser, Colin Clouts come home againc, 92 1 • 
Through judgement of the gods to’ been y wrohen'. 
wrang. Pe}-cy Folio, i. 363 : — 

And eft the wceped, and their handcs wrange. 
wrat. In Ralegh’s correspondence, May 29, 1 5S6 : — 

And the sider which I wrat to you for. — Letter xv, cd. Edwards. 
wrote, participle. 

I have wrote to you three or four times. — Spectator, No. 3.1.}. (1712). 
Stanzas wrote in a Country Church-y.ard such is tlie heading 
of a manuscript poem, on two sheets of paper about eight inches 
long and six wide, which was sold by auction last week for {Jyo , — 
The Guardian, June 2, 1875. 
writ, participle. 

— the procuring that letter to be writ. — Clarendon History, iii. 
§ 228. 
writhen. 

— the sheets of lead which covered the roof were blown into the 
fields ‘ writhen like a pair of gloves.’ — W. F. Hook, Reginald Pole, 
P- 433. 

His fantastic and writhen features. — W. Scott, Talisman, c. 20. 
yold. Spenser has pret. yold Faery Queeue iii. ii. 25 ; and 
the pp. yolde, yold 

Because to yield him love she doth deny, 

Once to me yold, not to be 3'olde againe. — Ib. 17. 

274. The above list will make the history of our Strong 
Verbs transparent to an attentive eye, whether in the. special 
career of any particular verb, or in the general mot^ement of 
the whole. A few examples \^ill make this clear. But first, 
let it be premised, that in the construction of this list the aim 
has been, not to introduce many old forms, but rather to 
view the movement from below, and to record the latest 
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forms in ever}’ case. If anpvhcrc a dead form is given 
wlicrc a living one was to be had, or an older form where 
there might be a younger, that is an oversight -and a failure. 
The oldest forms are collected in my Beginner's Book, and 
the list iliere given is here pre-supposed. Rather than leave 
a void place I have pul in any form I could get, and there- 
fore where a void place is left, it is a sign that I have no 
data for filling it up. These things being understood, let us 
now consider a few specimens. 

(fl) ako (ache). This now Avcak verb, which should be 
written ake, was formerly strong ; but the latest record of the 
preterite is of the early medieval period, and there is no record 
at all of the participle. What the participle was may be 
gathered by comparison of other verbs with the same signature. 

{b) liELGE . . . bowln. The presentation of this verb indicates 
that a solitary remnant of a now lost verb appears in the early 
days of current English. A like case is fealde . . . folden. 

\c) bid. The signature ‘m’ stands for mixed, and indicates 
a commixture of two verbs, viz. 5 b^ode and 3 bidde (in Begin- 
ners Book). In its form it has more of the latter, but in sense 
it claims identity yith the former. 

[if) cweI’E &c The type announces that while the preterite 
is still current, the other parts arc little used since Saxon times. 

(c) Icazc. . A local word for gleaning in Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire ; perhaps wider. The type indi- 
cates that this rustic word is the living representative of a verb 
unrecorded since Saxon times. 

{/) lIfe &c. The insertion of a verb of which no single 
member survived to within the horizon of current English, re- 
quires some explanation. Though this lIfan does not itself 
survive, yet we have from it a secondary and derivative verb 
leave, a caus.al to Li fan. Out of LAF the preterite, as a root, 
sprang a secondary verb ‘ISfian*,’ which (by absorption of 2 
after it had done its umlaut-offide upon d and changed it to &) 
regularly became lAfan cause to remain, which \s leave. So 
out of a strong verb is developed a weak, out of an intransitive 
a transitive; and this example is typical of many weak verbs . 
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which Stand in this natural relation to an elder strong verb, now 
extinct or obsolescent. 

275. Our Strong Verbs appear notv as a broken and 
decayed order of words, the dilapidated remnant of a very 
ancient system. It is only by collecting the scattered uses 
of various times and various regions, that we are able to 
present this unique order of words in any continuous form. 
The system exhibits a remarkable tenacity of life. For 
more than a thousand years there has been a slow continual 
tendency in the strong verbs to merge themselves in the 
more numerous ranks of the weak. In the Saxon period 
this system still presented a fairly uniform and consistent 
front, though even in that early time the disintegration had 
begun to set in. While the Ablaut-scheme retained its hold 
on the national mind, it converted whatever material came 
convenient; as when from the Latin scribere was formed 
scRifE, scrAf, scrifen ; shrive, shrove, shriven. This is per- 
haps the oldest verb we can quote as having been added to 
the ranks of the strong within historic times ; and the total 
number of this sort that can be collected is but small. One 
such is the preterite pled of the Romanesque plead, now 
called an Americanism, but found in Spenser : — 

And with him, to make part against her, came 
Many grave persons that against her pled. 

Faery Qitccnc, v. g. 43. 

and in Scott ; — 

Then Ronald pled the stranger’s cause. 

The Lord of the Isles, ii. 25. 

The most recent case of this kind is probably that of dig, 
which was a weak verb as late as the seventeenth century. 

The Scottish language ha^ some examples peculiar to 
Itself, of which the best known to Southrons is prove, 
proven, as m the formula of verdict Not proven. But 
there are others, as: — ' 
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big(bmld) bagt . . 

I’ling brang ‘ 

ding (beat) dang dnng 

greet (weep) grat grntten + 

ntt hat . . .■ 

P"‘ pnt pntten 

. . . knet 

left liften 

^“it ^ qnat qnat 

ring (reign) rangf rung, roting 

s>ngc . . snngf 

®P** spat spit ten (colloquial) 

s'rcat swat sweaten 

wyte (blame) watc . . , 

+ b a g. Jacobi tc song 

Sfy daddic bag his honsie wcel. 

tgrutten. ‘ poor things ... they arc' sae begrutten.' W. 
Scott, Momstay, c. 8. 

+ rang. The old song which Shakspeare quotes in Othello, 

3* 93i has in the Scotch version this line 

In days when onr king Robert rang. 

tsung. Allan Ramsay, Gmtlc Shepherd, ii. i. 

276. But when wc have made every allowance for recent 
additions to the ranks of the Strong Verbs, the general fact 
remains that for the last thousand j'cars their career has 
been one of slow and gradual waste without corresponding 
restoration. Fragmcntar)' relics of the Strong Verb often 
suia-ivc wlicn the bulk of its usage has perished, and as a 
rule the participle outlives the preterite. Thus, the verb lose 
is now weak, lose, lost, lost) but the strong participle still 
lives in lorn and forlorn. 278 (g). 

The conservatism of the dialects is the means of prolong- 
ing the life of a few, and here and there we find one that is 
prescr\’ed or revived in Amema. The preterite dove of the 
verb dive figures not only in the poetry of Longfellow, but 
also in American prose : — * 
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I]<noAvnot why. but the whole herd [of walruses] seemed suddenly 
to take alarm, and all dove down with a tremendous splash almost at 
the same instant.-Dr. Hayes, Open Polar Sea, eh. xxxvi. 


. 277. By general consent the Strong Conjugation is re- 

garded as a striking phenomenon. The venerable sire of 
Teutonic philolog)^ Jacob Grimm, said of the strong preterites 
that they constitute one of the chief beauties of our family of 
languages, ‘ eine Haupt-schonheit unsrer Sprachen.' 

The question naturally arises, How did so very singular a 
contrivance come into existence? Grimm surmised that the 
origin of this internal and vocalic change is to be sought in 
reduplication. He particularly instanced the preterite hi^hl, 
which in the ordinary Saxon form was nP;T, but in its nobler 
form was heht, as on the Alfred Jewel — diLritim mec iikht 
GEWYRCEAN, Alfred me ordered to make. When in Mceso- 
gothic the same preterite appears as liaihait, we see that a 
reduplication has by the action of phonetic laws simplified 
itself first into heht and then into nfix. Tlic form geong, 
German ging, preterite of go, is reduplicative, A striking 
example is that of the verb to do, whose preterite did nvnK is 
not a weak, but a reduplicate form. The use of reduplication 
as a figure of intensity for the expression of past time, is 
seen not only in Teutonic, but likewise in Latin and Greek 
verbs. Latin instances are didici, poposci, tetigi, pepuli. 
In Greek the most conspicuous instrument for the expres- 
sion of past time is reduplication: rirvt^a, riTvfifiai’, wfjroiijxn, 
TTtrroiTjfiai ; ire.rrpaxa, w/jrpay/iat J TfTeXeKO, tct A ttr/ioj. 


But that Reduplication could eventuate in Ablaut, seems 
improbable. For while Reduplication, as a means of ex- 
pressing past time, is common to the Teutonic with other 
large families of speech. Ablaut is peculiar to our own 
family. , 
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278. Tiic principle of Ablaut lias been treated in 123 ff., 
and now we liave to consider its particular application to the 
vcrb.s. I?y the oiieration of Ablaut the scheme of the verb 
branches into four ?teni.s, of which the First appears in tl\e 
present tense and the infinitive mood; the Second in the first 
and third jicrsoius of the preterite singular ; the Third in the 
second per.>;on of the preterite singular and all the persons 
of the jilural ; the Fourth in the past participle. 

Of .such vocalic scries there were si.\ sets or groups, 
which are c.allcd Ablaut-groups. In the verb-list, § 267, 
verbs arc- referred ly figures to these Ablaut-groups. 


.Stft'; i. Sttn: ii. Stem iii. Stem iv. 

I. 1 (c, co} w) 11 11 ( 0 ) 
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It must be carefully obscr\’cd that two of these four stems, 
namely ii. and hi., fall within the Preterite Tense. (Only 
in the .M.stli group is there no change in the vowel of the 
Iirctcritc, and my present observation applies only to Ablaut- 
group.-i 1-',.) The A.S. preterite merits particular attention 
on this account ; 1 here give in all their parts the Preterites 
of the verbs In-ar, cal, drive, seethe, choose, by way of 
sample: — 


Sr.. I & i- 
I'l. 



This radical .stem-change within the ancient Preterite has 
left its traces to posterity in 'an important grammatical varia- 
tion to which I have given the name of First and Second 


Preterite. 
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Here follow a few remarks upon each of the six groups 
severally : — 

I. Type-word sing. — i. singe, ii. sang, iii. sUiVGON, iv. sungen. 
This Ablaut-series, i : a ; u : u, still survives ; for the modern 
verb runs not merely thus, svig, sang, sung, as commonly 
reported; but there is also a Second Preterite siwg, which is 
prevalent in Shakspeare and conspicuous in Scott's novels. 
We have also both preterites of drink, namely drank and 
drunk-, in like manner shrank (i6ii) and shrunk-, siank 
(i6i i) and shmk. Of hmd and fold, the First Preterites were 
lost early, but fant) was used by Fairfax k Only the Second 
Preterites are in use, hound bunde, found funde, likewise 
ground grunde. 33onl) and gronh are First Preterites. (In 
bind, fold, grind, wind, the short vowels i and ii have been 
lengthened and diphthongized in the modem language. 
N. E. D. v. Bind.) Under this group, though somewhat vary- 
ing in type, come also bursi, carve, delve, help, fighi, run, 
melt, win. Assimilated is dig (weak in i6i i and Shakspeare). 
Verbs of this group which have become weak are : — 


bregde 

brjegd 

brugdon 

brogden 

hroid-ed 

bime 

bam 

bumon 

bumen 

hurn-ed 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve-ed 

dimban 

clam 

clumbon 

clumben 

climb-ed 

delfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfen 

delvc-ed 

mume 

meam 

mnmon 

momen 

mourn-cd 

spume 

speam 

spnmon 

spomen 

spurn~ed 

steorfe 

strerf 

stnrfon 

storfen 

starve-ed 

srvelge 

swealh 

swnlgon 

swolgen 

sivallcnv'cd 

sweorfe 

swearf 

swurfon 

sworfen 

siverve-cd 

Jersce 

])£ersc 

purscon 

porscen 

thresh-ed 

pring 

frang 

prungon 

pnmgen 

throtig-ed 


* Tasso iv 55; ^^ii. 8. Maetzner says fianiJ is there too Dr 
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2. Tj’pe-word bear.— I bere, ii. b^:r, iii, b^iron, iv. boren. 
Orm’s iart, Brart, are First Preterites, as a gains t our lore, 
broke, which are Second Preterites ; and the same is perhaps 
true of and shore, Stal and slole, tat and tore-, only in-s 
these instances we lack the testimony of Orm’s careful 
orthography. Of this small group, some few have become 
extinct, and one in a remarkable manner. The verb niman, 
German nehmen, was rapidly driven out by the irruption of 
the Denish take. Assimilated is wear. Of verbs surviving 
in a weak form I find but one : — 

cwcle cwrel cvr&lon cwolen quell-ed 

3. Type-words eat, give. — ^i. ete, ii. jet, iii. .i^Tou, iv. 
ETEx : — i. GiFE, ii. GEAF, Hi. g£afon, iv. GiFEN. Of the verb 
eat both preterites are extant, one in ‘ett' (which a defect 
in our orthography compels me to write phonetically), and 
the other in ale. So also of give we have gaff (Orm) and 
gave. Further, sat and sate are First and Second Preterites 
respectively. Of this group the modern forms are more than 


ordinarily disturbed. 

Weakened 

are — 


brcde 

brscd 

br^don 

broden 

braid-ed 

frete 

frrot 

fii&ton 

freten 

fret-ed 

mctc 

mKt 

niAton 

meten 

mete-ed 

wrocc 

wnec 

wriscon 

wrecen 

iiireai-ed 


4 . Type-word drive. — i. nxiFE, H. deaf , iii. drifon , 
iv. drifen . The two preterites are seen in bite, slide, slit, 
stride, write] but specially worthy of attention are the two 
preterites of rise, for though rose now stands alone, yet ris 
(now so very provincial) has a place in literature. 271. 
Particular attention is due to ride, of which Shakspeare has 
both preterites rode and rrif;'the latter, which is preferred 
by Addison, survives now only in dialect. , In slit the i has 
been shortened in English, tot it fives in Scottish slite or 
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slyte (Jamieson). Assimilated are hide, shrive, slnve. 
Weakened are — 

glide giad glidon gliden ^lidc-cd 

gripe grap gripon gripen gri/>e-ed 

OTl])e wraH wriilon wriiicn ivrithe-ed 

5. Of this group there are but few verbs surviving in the 
strong form, and of these hardly any with their featuring 
distinct k Perhaps on the whole the best type-word is 
seethe— \. SEOSE, ii. s^ad, iii. sudok, iv. sonE.v : — where the 
consonantal transition survives in sod, Gen. xxv, 29, sodden, 
Exod. xii. 9. Less available as a type is choose— \. ckosE, 
ii. CEAS, iii. curon, iv. coren, because the transition from s 
to r is lost in the modern language. We should have been 
obliged to say the same of freeze, but that Milton has kept 
for us the one example of frore. In lorn, forlorn, we ha\’c 
a familiar illustration of this transition. The two preterites 
are severally discernible in creep, fly, seellte, shool. In this 
ill-preserved group, the verbs which have become weak are 
numerous in proportion: brook, heno, chno, creep, dive, lye, 
lock, loute, reck, shove, slip, smoke, suck, toiv, yotc. Their 
older forms may be seen in the Beginners Book. 

An interesting verb of this group, all but lost, is [crkodk] 
cRkAD, CRUDox, [cRODEX,] pusli, shove ’. from which came 
the extant substantive crenvd. The First Preterite cukAn 
occurs in Chron. 937; and the Second Preterite is evidenced 
by Amis and Amiloun (Weber ii. 447) 

Than Amoraunt crud Sir Amiloun 
Thurch man! a cuntre, np and doun. 

In the same context a wheelbarrow' is called a croulic loain. 


exeiS fv some of them 

tant in R rT’ many illustrations ex- 

SL explains the change from d to d in 

r^o” "'“V— Skent, 
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6. Type-word /or-sake. — i. sAc£, ii. s6c, iii. s6con, iv. sacen. 
Here is no Ablaut-change between ii. and iii., and as a con- 
sequence tliere is not in this group any trace of distinction 
between First and Second Preterites. The immigrant Scan- 
dinavian /akf has joined itself to this group ; and the same 
may bo said of saio, smon; and of s/ave, siovt\ though the 
assimilation in lhc.se instances is but superficial. Weakened 
are lake, gnaw, grave, shape, wade. 

279. But while every part of die old verbal system pre- 
sents such an aspect of decay and waste as seems to speak of 
coming dissolution, it has produced a few shoots which have 
a large prosjiect of life. Certain scraps of tlicse old verbs 
have attained a symbolic ralue, and have thus rendered 
themselves indispensable to the vital action of the language 
in such a manner as excludes all presage of a terminable 
career. 

This small batch of fragments arc those which in Grammars 
arc sometimes described as Defective, because of the imperfect 
state of their conjugation; and sometimes as Auxiliaries, 
because it is their practical function to help and eke out the 
action of other verbs. 

These help-verbs are almost identical with the group 
called prreterilo-prajsentia; that is to say, they are former 
preterites of strong verbs, which have sunk into a present- 
tense signification, and from this point making a fresh start, 
have thrown out new preterites of the weak type. This is 
the history of the verbs in the subjoined column, where the 
signatures refer to the Ablaut groups : — 

preterite participle 

could • • • 

dnist* • < • 

tORFTE 

should . • ■ 

inigliT 


PRESENT 
I can 

I dnre 

1 I’EARF, Hjar 
3 shall 
3 may 
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4 wot 

5 d^;ah, dow 

6 mote 
Ah 


wist iotst 

DOHTE, dought ... 

jjioste, must 

AHTE, ought ought 


These are auxiliaries, all except wa/, which has, or rather 
had, a participle, as ‘ had 1 wist,’ eil\ The rest are auxili- 
aries, and common to the family, except which is 

peculiarly English, and Avhich has still some pretension to 
a participle, in dialect. The old auxiliaries are destitute of 
participles ; and this is because they have dropped off through 
disuse. In like manner, and from the same cause, few of 
them have infinitives. Indeed, none of them have infinitives 
of symbolic use. As s}'mbolics, it has been their function 
to serve the participles and infinitives of other verbs, and to 
have none of their own. We can indeed say ‘ to dare’j but 
neither the sense nor the tone of the word is the same as in 
the phrase ‘ I dare say.’ 

280. Can originally meant ‘to know,’ and in this pre- 
sentive sense we meet with an infinitive which appears as 
konne in the fourteenth, and as to con in the fifteenth century. 

Thanne seyde Melibe, I shal nat konne answere vn to so manye 
leasons as ye putten to me & sbewen. — Cbaueei, Ta/e of Melibetis. 

To mine well-beloved son, I greet you well, and advise you to think 
once of the day of your father’s counsel to learn the law, for he said 
many times that whosoever should dwell at Paston, should have need 
to con [i. e. know how to] defend himself.— /hrr/ow Letters., Letter x. 
Ca.d. 1444-5). 


The French equivalent for this con would be savoir, and 
in fact the English auxiliary can, could, is largely an imitation 
of the habit of that French verb. In the following quotation 


1 I imagine that this verb wot is disguised in the phrase ‘and what 
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•\ve see can in both senses, in the elder presentive and in the 
latter symbolic : — 


That can I wcl, what shold me Ictte? I can wet frenshe latyn enriissh 
and duche, I haue goon to scole at Oxenford ; I hane also wyth olde and 
auncycnt doctours ben in the andyence and lierde plees, and also haue 
sentence ; I am lyccnsj’d in bothe lawes : — ^what maner wrytyng 
I rede it as perfyghtly as my name. — 
^\ ilham Caxton, Rcynart (1481), ed. Arber, p. 62. 


281. l‘EARF, tijar, hoRFTE. This verb has been sup- 
planted by such phrases as it lelmetli, it needs, there is ground 
for, call for. Even in Chaucer it is used less as of the 
poet’s own speech, than as the set words of a proverb or old 
traditional saw : — 


And therfore this proverb is scyd fnl soth, 

Him thar nat weene wel that ^el doth. 

Canterbury Tales, 4317. 


That is to say : — ‘ It is not for him that doeth evil to Indulge 
flattering expectations’; or, ‘He that doeth evil needn't fancy 
all right.’ 

282. Shall sc£ai, was the word that first supplied to the 
nations of our family a formula for the distinct expression 
of future time. The original \vay was to use the Present, as 
we still familiarly do, when we say thus: ‘I go, or I am 
going, to town to-morrow.' In Ulfilas skal still bears its 
original sense of that which is due, necessary, obligatory ; 
rarely does it render a Greek future verb. Ic skal briggan, 
John X. 1 6, is ' I must bring ’ ; and to this day in German soil 
has but a slight and uncertain contact with the idea of 
futurity. But with the other nations, ourselves included, it 
has taken a strong hold of this function. 

May has long been without an infinitive, but there was 
one as late as the sixteenth centuiy, in the form mowe. An 
example may be seen above, 71; and in the ‘Secret 
Instructions' from Henry VII respecting the young Queen 


of Naples:— 
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And to knowc the spcciallics of the title nml value 
behalf as nere as tliey shall mowc.— A af/oria/ ilanusm^.s, I art 1, 
20 Hen. VIL 


283. Dow DKAH is lost in English 'I'lic Sa.von infinitive 
was DUGAN to be good for, fit for, able; German taugen. In 
Scottish this word is preserved both in the }iro.<-entivc sense of 
tlirive, as ‘ A dowing bairn ' a thriving child ; and also in the 
symbolic sense as an au.xiliary, as in this from Dunbar ; 

Thocht he clow not to Icid a tyl:, 

Yit c.an he not lat ilcminj; he. 


And in the following from ‘ The Heart of Midlothian/ cii. 1 6 
Women are wilfu’ and downa hide a slijjht. 


And in the weak preterite also : — 

Tlirc ycr in carc-hed lay, 

Tristrem the trewc he hinht. 

That never no doiipht him d.ay 
Tor sorrve he had o iiij;ht. 

Sir Trislnt:! Jamicf(>;i;. 

From this verb comes the adjective doughly homtig. 

284. Some auxiliaries have Irccomc obsolete. Such is 


mote the present, of which imisi is the preterite. It lingered 
till recent times as a formula of wishing well or ill, and 
indeed an extant example has been given above, at 210, 
note. Its place has now been taken by rnay. 

In a ballad on the Battle of Flodden Field, .\.n, 1513, 
this benison is bestowed on the Earl of Surrey ; — 

In the myddyll wardc was the Trie of Simcy, 

Ever more blessyd mote thowc be; 

The ffadyr of witle, well call him we mav ; 

The debite [deputy] most trusty of Englond was he. 

Ought is historically the preterite of <nvc. But it is now 
a preterite only in form : it is a present in its ordinary usage 
as an auxiliary. The present qzoe has not accomjianied the 


^ Skeat however sees this word in the a 
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preterite in its transition to this moral and semi-symbolic 
use. When the old preterite had deserted the service of the 
verb owe in its original sense, that verb supplied itself with 
a new preterite of the modem type, owed. The distinction 
between otighi the old preterite, and owed the new pre- 
terite, is now quite established, and no confusion happens. 
But the reader of our old poets should observe that ought 
once did duty for both these senses. 349. In the following 
from Spenser, the modem usage would require owed : — 

Now were they liegmen to this Ladie free. 

And her knights service ought, to hold of her in fee. 

The Faery Qiteene, iii. i. 44. 

285. Gan is quite extinct : it was used as now we use did, 
and was probably extinguished by the preference for the 
latter. This auxiliary must not be too closely associated 
with the more familiar word began. The latter is a com- 
pound of gan, but the sense of commencing is. the property 
of the compound rather than of the root. 

Of a wiyght 1 wylle you telle 

That some tyme in thys land gan dwells. 

The Wryght's Chaste Wife (a. d. 1460). 

286. Iiet in early times signified the causation of some 
action. Thus it is said of William the Conqueror by the 
vernacular historian that be ‘ let speer out ' all the property 
of the country so narrowly that there was never a rood of 
land or a cow or a pig that was not entered in his book — 
‘ swa swy3e nearwelice he hit lett ut aspyrian*.' This ‘let’ 
is the same word and yet a very diflerent thing from the light 
symbol now in use, as when one says to a friend, ‘ Will 
you let your servant bring jay horse ? To this levity, of 
symbolism it had already arrived in the Elizabethan era. 


Two Saxon Chtvnicles Parallel, p. 218. 
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Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde ; _ 

But let us hence depart whilest wether serves and winde. 

The Faery Queene, Bk. ii. end. 


287. There are two auxiliaries of a peculiarly English 
character. The first is do, dtdy as auxiliary, it has no parti- 
ciple. The phrase ‘ic do ^ow to witanne — I do you to wit, 
is found both in old and in modern German. (Grimm, iii. 
io8.) But the construction with the infinitive without a 
preposition, as ‘ I do think, he did not say, is distinctively 
English. There is indeed in German dialect a use of thun 
which if not identical is so like as to be probably connected h 

288. The other is the verb gei, got, got, which is singular 
in this respect, that its participle has an auxiliaiy function ; 
and further, it is remarkable for that which it expresses, as 
it gives to the English language a Middle Voice, or a power 
of verbal expression which is neither active nor passive. 
Thus we say to get acquitted, beaten, confused, dressed, 
elected, frightened, killed, married, noticed, offended, quali- 
fied, respected, shaved, washed. 

289. The power of expression which our language enjoys 


by means of the auxiliaries is commended to the student’s 


attention. Through the disproportionate study which has 
been given to the inflected languages, our own verbal 
system has not received the appreciation w'hich is due to it. 


I bad spoken as it were abstractedly, and the look which accompanied 
the words was rather cogitative than regardant. The Bhow Begum laid 
down her snuif-box and replied, entering into the feeling as ■well as echo- 
ing the words, ‘ It onght to be -written in a book, — certainly it Ought.’ 

They^ may talk as they -will of the dead languages. Our auxiliary 
verbs give us a po-wer which the ancients, with all their varieties of 
mood and mflections of tense, never could attain. ‘ It vmst be mitten 
in a book, said I, encouraged by her manner. The mood was the same, 
the tense was the same ; but the gradation of meaning was marked in a 
■n ay which a Greek or Latin grammarian might have en-vied as ivell as 
admired. — Southey, The Doctor, ch. -vii. A. i. 


' See Schiller, Wallenstehl s Lager, Sc. x. and xi. 
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The Sulslaniive Verb, asi, was, beek. 

200. But the member of this class which above all others 
demands our attention is the substantive verb to : a patch- 
work of three ancient verbs (in Sanskrit as, bhu, vas) which 
join to eke out tlie substantive verb. The ‘ substantive verb ’ 
is so called, not from any connection with the part of speech 
called a substantive ; but for a distinct reason. It is the verb 
which c.vprcsses least of all verbs ; for it expresses nothing^ 

“v^mt Existence. Every other verb implies existence besides 
that particular thing tvhich it asserts : as if I say ‘ I think,’ 
I implj’ ibat I am in existence. The verb substantive, then, 
is the verb which, unlike all other verbs, confines itself to the 
assertion of existence, which in all other verbs is contained 
by implication. The Greek word for existence or being whs 
iiTb<rraa-is, which was done into Latin by the word substantia, 
and this caused the verb which predicates nothing but exist- 
ence to be termed the Substantive verb. 

201. It seems so natural and easy to say that a thing is 
or was or has been, that we might almost incline to fancy 
the Substantive verb to be the oldest and most primitive of 
verbs. But there is reason for thinking contrariwise, that it 
w'as a comparatively late product of human thought. The 
Fjench word 6t6 been, is not an old word; we know its 
histoiy. It is derived from stare, the Latin word for stand- 
ing, as is witnessed by state, the Italian participle of the 
Substantive verb. There are other cases in which the sub- 
stantive verb is of no very obscure origin. We seem to 
be able to trace our word he, for example, by the help of 
the Latin fui and the Greek ipwa, to the concrete sense 
of growing. Also, it may b'e connected with Icel. biia^ 

> 'BAfl, as a root word, is one,of the most interesting words in the 
Scandinavian tongnes.’ Vigfnsson v. bda. Among its affinities in 
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arc converting morsels of English to their dailj’ use, we 
have the following apposite illustrations : — ‘ The words “ get 
down” have been chosen to stand for the verb “to be,” 
and the first question of a friendly native would be “ Mamman 
all right get down?” meaning “Is father quite well ? ” for, 
strange to sa 3 ', “ Mamman ” is the native word for father, 
whilst “ N-angan or Oongan" stands for mother.’ And a little 
further on, after mentioning the native fondness for grease, 
whicli they prefer to soap as an abstergent : — ‘ A neighbour 
of ours told me of two natives who presented themselves at 
her door to beg for grease, and who accounted for the 
dried-up condition of their legs, to w'hich they ruefully 
Ijoinled, by saying “ in jail no grease get down ” ; the poor 
fellows having just been liberated from prison, where the 
authorities had failed to recognise unguents as a substitute 
for soap 

293. Ewald seems to think that the Hebrew substantive 
verb n’n was developed from an ancient root meaning ‘ to 
make, prepare.' In Sanskrit, die substantive verb as is said 
to have been developed from a root signifying to breathe, 
and accordingly this would be the original sense of the Greek 
?<rri, the Latin est, the German ist, and our is. Here we 
catch a glimpse of the pedigree of our modern languages, 
and of the processes by which the most familiar instruments 
of speech have been prepared for their present use. 

A's the presentive noun fades or ripens into the symbol 
pronoun ; as the pronoun passes into the still more subtle 
conjunction, — so also do verbs graduate from concrete to 
abstract, from particular to general, from such a particular 
sense as stand or grow or dw^ll or breathe, to the large and 


' An Australian Parsonage ;nOr, the Settler and the Savage in 
IVestcrn Australia. By Mrs Edwarf Millet, 1872. ^ 

t 
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comprehensive sense of Being. Nor doc.s llic sublimation 
stop here. 

The Symbol Verb. 

294. The substantive verb c.xprosscs simple c.vistcncc, 
but it has not yet reached the utmost edge of subtilised 
thought. When Coleridge said ‘ God has all the power that 
IS,’ he made this verb a predicate of c.\isteuce. 1 lore the 
verb to he lias still a concrete clement, and can be thought of 
as a presentivc word : but in its state of highest abstraction 
it is the purest of symbols, and is equally in jilace in every 
proposition whatever. We can c.\j>ress ‘]ohn runs’ by 
‘ John running ’ ; and every assertion Is capable of being 
rendered into this fonn. The term Substantive verb is in- 
adequate to express tliis degree of verbal abstraction, and wi; 
will call it the Symbol verb. It is the mere instnimcnt of 
predication, and conveying by itself no idea whatever, it i.s 
symbolised to the utmost that is possible. For it indicates 
only that which cveiy* verb must indicate in order to be a 
verb at all, viz. the mental act of judgment. 


Forms ai- the .StnisTANTivr.- ani> SvMiioi.-VKt'.i!. 


ludUaiivc p-.xsmi 
„ fast 

hifinithc, imferative, at:d 
suhjuuciivc f resent 
Subjunctive fast 
Participle fresesit 
)i past 


am, art, is: am, arc. 
was, wast, was: titrm, were. 


were, wert, were : were. 

Ircing. 

bin, been. 


296. Neither wasl nor ivert are original forms; in both 
cases the old word was waire. The preterite indicative 
lecame runj/ by analog)’ with that general movement which 
chanpd BiKRE (278) into larcsl. The wiatE of the sub- 
junctive yielded to the analogy tjf Qvi. 
o the old flexional Passive i-- • 
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noticed above, 261. Tlie Symbol Verb he supplied its place, 
and combining \rith the preterital participle gave us the 
phrasal Passive which is now in use. 

286. From the Strong verbs there sprang another symbol- 
verb which is now almost extinct. It is the verb worth 
wEonBAN. The whole verb is still in full force in German ; 
werden, ward, geworden. But with us it was already 
archaic in Chaucer's time, and it is rare even in his writings. 
The form in which it is best known is the imperative or 
subjunctive imperative : as, TVo worth the day ; that is, ‘ Wo 
be to the day'; Ezekiel xxx. 2 , and in ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’— 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That costs thy life, my gallant grey. 


The infinitive occurs in the Tale of Gamelyn : — 
Cursed mot he worlhe hothe fieiscb and blood, 
That ever do prionr or abbot ony goodl 


In the following quotation from Fierce the Ploughmans 
Crede, 744 , we have the infinitive twice, and once with the 
ancient termination; — 


Now mot ich sontcre his sone • setten to schole. 

And ich a bcggcrs brol * on ]>e booke leme, 

And worji to a wiitere • & wip a lords diveli, 

OJier falsiy to a frere • ye fend for to semen 1 
So of yat bcggcrs brol ’ a bychop sehal woryen, — 
Translation. — tVew each cobbler may set his son to school, and evepr 
beggar's brat may leant on the book and become a writer and dwell with 
a lord; er hypocritically become a friar, the fiend to serve 1 So of that 
beggar’s brat, a bishop shall be made, 


Shakspeare plays this old verb off against the substantive 
■worth : ‘ Her worth worth yours that is, in Latin, ‘ Ejus 
meritum fiat vestrum.’ Measure for Measure, v. i. 495 . 

297. Regarded as a product of thought reflected in 
speecli, the Symbol-verb is remarkable. It is to language 
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produce another leader. If we could imagine tlie whole 
elaborate system of verbs to be utterly abolished from 
memory and consigned to blank oblivion, insomuch that 
there remained no materials for speech but nouns, adjectives, 
and the rest, the verb would yet grow again, as surely as 
a tree when it is cut down (unless it die) will sprout again. 
The verb would form itself again, and it would repeat its 
ancient career, and the topmost product of that career would 
be as before, the sjunbol-verb to le. Proof enough of this 
will be seen in the fact that many roots have in our stock of 
language made a run for this position ; and in the further fact 
that languages whose development has been wide of ours, 
as the Hebrew, have culminated in the selfsame result — the 
substantive-verb and the symbol-verb. In the third section 
of the Syntax we shall have to consider tliis symbol-verb in 
regard to the effects which it has WTOUght in the structure of 
language. 

So much for the Strong verbs and the symbol-verbs which 
they have produced. 


2. Weak Verbs. 

298. The Weak Verbs are manifestly of a derivative 
nature, either from nouns, or from older verbs to which the}- 
stand in a causal relation. The case of leave lAfax has 
already been described, 274 ({). In like manner the weak 
verb lay lecgan is a causal derivative from the strong \-erb 
lie LicGAN, tJEG, -LOGO'S, LEGEX. Weak verbs form Preterite 
and Participle by -ed (-ede, -ode), as I lio/>c, I hoped, I have 
hoped''-. 


T Grimm'f. f ^eak preterite has been explained by Bopp .and 
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In some verbs it takes the form of changing d into f. as 
sent:, sfrf / 7Ci7:d, zceizfj l~r:d, Ben!. W'e must consider this 
~~i as a commutation for -xd-ode. or. as it was sometimes 
written, -xde ; modem -nded. The preterite of sexdax was 
no: ‘ sendade ' but sexde. This condensed formation takes 
place not only with verbs in -«^f but also with those in -Id, 
-rd, -fi. Most of them are contained (with some other 
condensations) in the following list: — • 


fees ENT 

rEETEKlTE 

PARTI CIFLE 

bead 

beat, beaded 

bent 

bleed 

fclrrifli 

blent (364) 

baUd 

baflabailded 

baat 

^!d 

gilt, gilded 

gat 

gud 

gir^ girded 

girt 

have 

bad 

had 

lay 

laid 

laid 

leans 

leamt, leaiced 

leamt, learned 

lend 

leat 

lent 

Uft 

liftf.lifMd 

lift t, lifted 

light 

lit 

lit 

make 

mads 

made 

pen 

pent 

pent • 

read 

rest^ 

rent 


szrt 

sent 

spend 

spent 

spent 

spill 

spilt 

spilt 

weed 

went, wended 

wentf 


Rir.arks cr. ih: Forv^ signed ucitk an Obelus. 

299. lift, preterite. The two forms were used indiscriminately 
in the sixteenth century, as we see in the Bible transrations. 
Our current Bibles have lifted nearly everywhere, but in the 
Bible of 1611 it is diScalt to say which form pre^-ails. 

Thus was Midiun broght lowe before j* childre of Isrsel, ^ that 
they lift vp their heads v-onanSt—Jad^ viH. eS fGeneva, 1560). 


this sagyestiou was derived : habai-dedum we had, habai-dedun 
they 'had; asifhave-did. • 
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Thus was Mitlian subthicd before the children of Israel ; so that 
they lifted up their heads no more.— 
lift, participle. Familiar chiefly through the Psalter of 1 539 - 

Lift vp youre headcs, O ye gates, and be ye lift vi) ye eiierlasting 
dores. Psalm .\xiv, bis. 

The floudes arc rysen, O Lord, the floudes have lyft vp thc) r itoysc. 
xciii. 4. 

w'ent. This participle is provincial, and ver\' widely .spread — 
I know not how wide. I should say that ‘to have gone' is 
literar}' English, and that the popular form almost everywhere 
is ‘ to have went.’ Certainly it is so in the west. Those who 
still travel by the highways will know the sound of this : — 
‘You should a went on the other side of the road,’ 


300. A certain number of verbs in tlic formation of the 
preterite suffer internal vowel-change as well as e.xternal 
addition. Such are the following: — 


rr.KTKF.ni: 


bleed 

bled 

bled 

breed 

bred 

bre<l 

bring 

brougiit 

brought 

buy 

bouglit 

bought 

catch 

c.nught 

caught 

clothe 

clntl, clothed 

clnd • 

creep 

crept 

crept 

dc.-il 

dclt ' 

delt ’ 

feed 

fed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

felt 

fetf, fetch 
flee 

frttr, fot 
fled 

fot, fought t 
fled 

hear 

herd * 

herd 

keep 

kneel 

kept 

knelt 

kept 

knelt 

lead 

lean 

lah t, led 
lent 

rlah t, led 

Tent 

leap 

leave 

Icpt 

left 

lept 

left 
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PRrSENT 

lose 


PRETERITE 

lost 

ment* 


PARTICIPLE 

lost 


piteh 

reach 

rend 

sell' 
shoe ■ 
. shriek 
sthc 
sleep 
speed 
sweep 

tell 

think 

weep 

work 


pight 


raught 

raught 

redd 

red"!" 

-reft 

reft 

■sought 

sought 

sold 

sold 

shod 

shod 

diright 


sigl)tt= sighed 


slept 

slept 

sped 

sped 

swept 

swept 

taught 

taught 

told 

told 

thought 

thought 

wept 

wept 

wrought 

wrought 


SOI. fet. Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary, v. Fet. 
Fought, participle. It occurs in Congreve’s Way of the World, 
iv. 4, where Sir WilfuII Witwoud says to MiUamant — 

I made bold to sec, to come and know if that bow you were disposed 
to fetch n \ralk this evening, if so be that I might not be troublesome, 
I would have fought a walk with yon. — Ed. Tonson, lyio. 
lab. Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 8. 2. 
ginb. Chaucer, Prologue, 532. 
rcb. Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 8. 29. 


302. Some of the verbs of this section have in Scottish 
literature the full expanded form of the weak verb. In the 
Acts of Assembly, 1562, ‘ane uniform order sail be taken or 
keeped in ministration.’ More ordinarily catch’d, keepit, 
sleepit: — 

Meanwhile the auld precentor keepit 
His haflet on his hafid and sleepit. 

The auld Sark Sleeve. 


See ndle, p. 29(5. 
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303. Of Ihe usual form of tlie Weak ^■crl) it will not be 
necessary to give many e.xampics. They arc all of the 
following pattern, and the list is alphabetic, to intimate the 
indefiniteness of their extent. 


rKKSKNT 
.illow 
believe 
ell a n ee 
defend 
educate 
figure 
germinate 
hajipen 
injure 
joke 
kindle 
laugh 
mention 
oil 

present 
question 
revere 
succeed 
tarnish 
litter 
vacillate 
wonder 
yield 


I’KKTr.KiTi; and rAKT/ciri.r; 
allowcil 
believed 
changed 
defcndcil 
educated 
fig’ured 
germinated 
knpfiencd 
injurcfl 
joked 
kindicfi 
laughed 
mentioned 
oiled 
l>rtsc;itc<l 
questioned 
revered 
succeeded 
tarnished 
uttered 
vacillated 
wondered 
yiclderl 


yiclderl 

304. To this order belontr the bulk nf tt , 

■s regarded as the youngest fom^ of , f '' 

relation in ivhich it stands tn ii ^exion, from the 

only verbal herion Ch e „ f 

living and active state 1 * ^ P'^opcrlv said to be in a 

'vhereas new verbs a're’not “ r"'’'’"'" "'"'*1 

And, more, there is a slow but ' ° ''I™"-" I’ellern. 

verbs to fall i„,„ 'endcncy in strong 

■n the reverse direction. oorrespondin g movement 
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llicrc is a recoil movement Writers of the last century -went 
further in the translation of strong verbs into the ranks of 
the weak than tlic sense of the nation has since approved, 
and consequently there are in the literature of the eighteenth 
century many weak forms where we should now use the 
strong : — 

sitaked. 

The verj- point I shaked my head at.— Richard Steele, Spectator, 
March 5, 1711. 

Similarly meaned for meant, craped for crept. 

mcaned. 

The soTcrcijpi mc.ancd Charles, Dnke of Somerset. . . . The patriots 
mcaned to make the king odious. — Horace Walpole, Royal and Noble 
Authors. 

erceped. 

Perhaps some secret animosities, naturally to be expected in that 
situation, had erceped in among the great men, and had enabled the 
king to recover his authority. — ^David Hume, History of England, 
ch. xrii. 

Though this is the most recent of our verbal flexions, it is 
of high antiquity nevertheless. It is common to all dialects 
of our family, and in the oldest monuments it is already 
established. But whatever tokens of antiquity it may boast, 
the single fact that it has produced no symbolic verb would 
seem to place it far in the rear of the previous class. 

For the one remaining symbolic verb which has not yet 
been mentioned, however much it has the appearance of a 
Weak verb, is weak only in the same sense as the other 
prtcterito-prajsentia are weak. Will wile, would wolde starts 
from the preterite of an ancient strong verb, only not from 
an indicative but from a subjunctive preterite wile. The 
adoption of this verb as an exponent of future time is.shared 
with us by the German, but not by the Dutch, or any other 
of the dialects. It was said above that the absence of a 
flcxional Future was a marked feature of our language, and 
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here we are at the point to see how this defect w'as supplied. 

' The first symbol was shall, the second was xvill, the third 
was werden; of which the German has all three, we have 
two, and the other dialects only the first. The entrance of 
will into this function is the latest event of mark in the 
history of the verb ; will has carved all the area it occupies 
out of the domain oi shall', it is stiU pushing and still gaining 
ground h 


Verh-mahittg. 

305. It has been shewn at 216, 260, that the English 
language can turn a noun or any other word into a verb, 
and use it as a verb, without any alteration to the form of 
the word, such as would be caused by the addition of a 
verbal formative. This does not hinder, however, but that 
there always have been verbal formatives in the language, 
and that the number and variety of these is from time to 
time increased. By Verbal Formative is meant any addition 
to a word, whether prefix or suffix, which stamps that word 
as a verb, independently of a context. 

Such is the suffix -at, by means of which, from the sub- 
stantives height, haste, length, strength, are formed the verbs 
heighten, hasten, lengthen, strengthen. From the adjectives 
bright, deep, fast, quick, short, wide, tight, are formed the 
verbs brighten, deepen, fasten, quicken, shorten, widen, tighten. 
Belonging to the same group, are — broaden, christen, frighten, 
glisten, harden, lighten, 7nadde7i, sickc 7 i, slacken. 

These verbs carry now a transitive sense, but they de- 
scend from verbs in -nan, w'hich had formerly an intransitive, 


In the story where the immersed Irishman exclaims, ‘I will be 
drowned and nobody shall save me’— only the first part is just ; he said 
will in place of shall, but he never said shall for w/V/. The classic field 
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or a Middle figiiification’. See New' English Dictionary, 
V. Awaken. 

The ohscnre suflix -k, perhaps frequcniaiivc ; hark, htrk, 
skulk, smirk, s/a7k, rva/k. 

'J’hc rrcqucniativc suffix -le (-/); hahblc, cackle, dzvMlc, 
kneel, prattle, rattle, suckle, sparkle, tattle, tinkle, 
turn hie, svadflle, rvarhle, u'Mstle, wrestle. 

I'he suffix ~er is ver}- nearly akin to the above chatter, 
flutter, glimmer, glitter, mutter, patter, titter, twitter, whisper. 
But some vcrb.s which icnninale in -rr do not belong here ; 
thus to fetter is a verbal use of the substantive fetter fetor ; 
and wither is a disguised instance of llie same kind, being 
from the substantive weather. 

The suffix -.tf (-r): cleanse CEiENSiAX, rinse IcA. hreinsa, 
Danish reuse. It is possible that grasp may be for ‘ grap-s’ ; 
hut clasp seems to be a substantive claps * from which 
elapsed in Chaucer, C. T. 27O. And lisp is from an adjective 
WLIPS (Vocabularies). 

The Denish suffix -sk, German sich self, formed a re- 
flexive or Jliddle verb, as bafiask bathe oneself, whence 
we have the compressed form bask. In the same manner 
the imported verb busk is from Denish btra-sk to get oneself 
read}-. 291 n. 

306. Such again is the prefix be-, by means of which, 
from substantives head, friend, are formed verbs behead, 
befriend, or from a verb tidan is formed another verb betide"^. 
This formatiS'e is still in operation, but is less active than 
it formerly was. It enters into sLxty-six different verbs in 


’ Mr. A. li. Eggc rails them 'mdaon&s&l— American Journal of 
Phitolosy, vii. .^S ; .Skeat, Principles, p. 275. 

“ As the verb tiuas is ven- rare, I quote Chron. 1123 : pa tidde 
hit on an AVodnesdei, ]>cl sc king rad in his der fald, &c. Then it 
liappcncd on a Wcdncsd.iy, that the king rode in his deer park, &c. • 
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Shalspeare, as appears in Mrs, Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance ^ 

807. Such again is the verbal prefix //;/•, wlncli corre- 
sponds to Dutch ont-, German ent-, MG. and-, Greek 
«trr- ( Skeat V. u n -). Example.? \—taichurch, uufrock, imhuk, 
mlock, wiiie, vii sphere, unseat. 

308. The above examples of verbal formatives arc all 
genuine natives ; the next uvo are after French models. 

° The prefix cn-, the French form of the Latin in, some- 
times imparts a causal etfecl, as enable, endanger, eiifechU, 
enlarge, enliven, enrich, endure. 

The suflix -fy is taken from those French words which end 
in -fier, after Latin verbs made with faccrc. Examples : — 
beatify, beautify, codify, deify, dignify, dulcify, edify, electrify, 
horrify, modify, mollify, mortify, nullify, qualify, ratify, satisfy, 
scarify, stultify, unify. 

dulcify. 

He never condescended to anything like direct fl.nttcry'; but lie 
felicitously hit upon the topic which he knew would tickle the 
amour propre of tiiose whom he wished to dulcify. — Lord Campbell , 
Life of Lord Ly net hurst, 

309. The Latin formative -ale is from the participle 
passive of the first conjugation : as aestimatus valued. 
Examples : — abdicate, capitulate, capdix'afe, decimate, eradicate, 
estimate, exculpate, cxpmhdate, fabricate, humiliate, indicate. 


They are the following hecorne, befat, be ft, befriend, 

beget, begin, bcgnaiu, begrime, beguile, behave, behead, behold, behove, 
behmol belie, believe, belong, bclove (‘more beloving than beloved V/;:/. 
and Ueop. f), bemad, bemete, bemoan, bemock, bemoil, bebaiiii. M- 
qiieath, herattk, bereave, berhyme, biseech, beseck, beseem, beset, beshrrfi 
TlT} '' besmirch, besorl, besot, bespeak, bespice, bcslain, 

hfthiti beslraught,hesire-.v, bestride, betake, betcem. 
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invalidate, liquidate, mitigate, nominate, operate, postulate, 
ruinate, vaterate. 

... the citj' ruinated, the people captiuated.— xxxix. 
Contents. 1611. r r j 

310 . The above formatives are of great standing in the 
language; but that -which we have now to mention, the 
formative -ize, is comparatively modem. It occurs in 
Shakspeare, as tyrannize (King John, v, 7. 47); partialize 
(Richard II, i. i. 120); monarchic (iii. 2. 165), but was not 
in general use until the middle of this century. We have 
identified it with the Greek Examples: — advertize, 

aggrandize, anathematize, anatomize, cauterize, christianize, 
deodorize, evangelize, fraternize, generalize, idealize, macadam- 
ize, monopolize, patronize, philosophize, soliloquize, subsidize, 
symbolic, sympathize, systematize, utilize. 

These verbs have been multiplied indefinitely in our day, 
partly in consequence of their utility for scientific expression,- 
and partly from the fact that about twenty years ago^ it 
became a toy of University-men to make verbs in -ize about 
all manner of things. A walk for the sake of bodily exercise 
having been called a constitutional, the verb constitutionalize 
meant to take a walk. It was then caught up in country 
homes, and young ladies who helped the parson were said 
to parochialize. A. H. Clough, working at his edition of 
Plutarch's Lives would report progress to his correspondents 
by saying that he devoted so much of his day to Pluiarch- 
izing. 

poetize. 

Unluckily, law qidte absorbs a man, 

Or else I think I too had poetized. 

^ R. Browning, The Bins and the Book, viii. 150. 

^ 311 . These verbs are now Vore commonly written with 


* Now fort^fi-ve (1891). 
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.isc than ^vith -ize. That is to say, wc arc met licrc again 
IS in so many other passages of our language, vilh that 
little-noticed French influence. This spelling-change is the 
more noticeable, because it has taken place against two 
naturally opposing forces. It is against the pronunciation, 
and also against the general persuasion of a ('ireek origin. 
Over both these the French influence, aided perhaps I)y the 
unpopularity of z, has induced us to imitate the French -isor. 
They who helped to effect this change little thought that ihcv 
were promoting an etymological restoration. 

This form may indeed be regarded as Greek, because tliat 
view has long been established and consciously acted upon. 
But though it has now acquired the rc])Utation of a Greek 
form, it does not follow that the first suggestion of it was due 
to the Greek language. Reason will be given in the nc.Nt 
chapter for supposing that this ‘ Greek form ' liad a French 
origin. 

312, The English verbs present so great a variety of age 
and featuring, that they may as a whole be comjiarcd to a 
venerable pile of buildings, which have grown by successive 
additions through a series of centuries. One spirit animates 
the whole, and gives it a unity of thought in the midst of 
striking (indeed almost grotesque) diversities of e.xternal 
appearance. The later additions arc crude and harsh as 
compared with the more ancient — a fact which is jiartly 
due to the mellowing efiect of age, and partly also to the 
admission of strange models. In our speech, as well as in 
our architecture, we are now sated with the classic element, 
and we are turning our eyes back with curiosity and interest 
to what was in use before the rc\ival of letters, and before 
the renaissance of classic art. 

Except that the verbs require not their hundreds, but their 
thousands of years, to be told off, when we take count of 
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their development, we might ofier this as a fitting similitude. 
They are indeed variously featured, and hearing the cha- 
racters of widely differing ages, and they are united only 
in a oneness of purpose ; and by reason of these characters 
I have used the collective expression which is at the head 
of this chapter, arid designated them as The Verbal Group. 



CHAPTER VIL 


THE NOUN GROUP. 

313 . We are now come to the backbone of our subject. 
The relation of the verb to the noun may be figured not 
unaptly by calling the verb the headpiece, and the noun 
the backbone. 

When we say the noun, we mean a group of word.s whidi 
comprise no less than the whole essential presentives of the 
language, corresponding to three grammatical Parts of 
Speech, the Substantive, the Adjective, and the Adverb. 
We call these the presentives, and they will be found ])re- 
cisely co-extensive with that term. It is true that many 
verbs are presentive, and this may seem a difficulty. Alore 
verbs are presentive than are not. But it is no part of the 
quality of a verb to be presenli\'e; if it is presentive, that 
circumstance is a mere accident of its material condition. 
On the other hand, all the words which we shall include in 
the noun-group are essentially presentive, and they constitute 
the store of presentive words of the language. 

When verbs are presentive, they are so precisely in pro- 
portion to the. amount of nounal stuff that is mixed up in 
their constitution. For we must regard the verbs — always 
excepting the symbolic verbs, tSaat is, verbs which in whole 
or in part have shed their old nounal coat — simply as words 
raised to an official position in tke organized constitution of 
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the sentence, and qualified for their office by receiving a 
predicative power. 

314. As the verb is highly retentive of antiquity, and 
•accordingly offers one of the best points of comparison with 
other languages of the same slock, so, on the side of the 
noun we may say tliat it exhibits best the stratification of 
the language. By which is meant, that the traces of the 
successive influences which have passed over the national 
mind have left on the noun a continuous series of deposits, 
and that it is here we can most plainly read off the history 
and experiences of the individual language. The verb will 
tell us more of comparative philology; but the noun will tell 
more of the historical philology of the English language. 

Under the title then of the Noun-Group three parts of 
.speech are' included — the Substandve, the Adjective, and the 
Adverb. For all these are in fact Nouns under different 


This chapter will consist of three sections corresponding 
e three parts of speech. 


1. Of the Substantive. 

316. The arrangement is chronological, as the forms are 
derived from Saxon, French, Latin, Greek. The Saxon 
forms are generally to be found extant in one or more of 
the cognate dialects, Icelandic, Dutch, German, Danish, 
Swedish. 

Saxon Forms. 

The oldest group consist^ of short words, mostly found 
in the cognate dialects, which have no distingpushable suffix 
or formative attached to them, or whose formative is now 
X 2 
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obscured by deformation. Some of this class whicli arc now 
monosyllabic were not always so. It is condensation that 
has made monosyllables of door dimi, head hdafod, lord 
hlaf-ord, son sunu, siar stcorra, 7Vorld woruld. 

Examples : — ash, awe, badge, bear, bed, bee, bier, bliss, boal, 
bone, borough, bread, breast, bride, buck, calf, chin, cloth, corn, 
cow, craft, day, deal, deed, deer, doom, door, dcavn on a peach, 
drink, drone, ear, earth, east, edge, elf, eye, fat (vc.sscl), field, 
fish, flesh, flood, fly, foe, fold, foot, frog, frost, furze, ghost, 
goat, God, goose, glass, gnat, ground, guest, hand, harp, head, 
heap, heart, herd, hill, hood, hoof, horse, hound, house, ice, ivy, 
keel, knave, knee, knight, knot, lamb, land, laugh, leaf, Lent, life, 
lord, lore, louse, love, lusl, man, mark, meed, mist, mood, moon, 
mouse, mouth, neat (cattle), need, nest, net, north, nose, oak, oath, 
ox, path, pith, rake, ram, rest, rick, rind, ring, roof rope, salve, 
sap, scar, sea, seal (phoca), seed, shame, share, sheaf, shears, 
sheep, shield, ship, shire, shoe, sin, skin, skull, smith, son, song, 
sough, south, speed, stajf, stall, star, steer, stick, stone, stock, 
stow, stream, sun, swine, sword, thief, thing, tide, tongue, tooth, 
tree, way, wear, 'well, west, -wether, whale, -wheel, -whelp, -while, 
wife, zotll, wind, wold, wolf, -comb, -vood, -vord, zvorld, -vorm, 
yard, year, yoke. 

These we may regard as Simple words; that is to .‘^ay, 
words in which we cannot sec more than one element 
unless we mount higher than the field of the present treatise. 
From these we pass on to others in whiclr we begin to 
recognise formative traces ; that is, something of terminations 
as distinct from the body of the words. 

The Saxon substantival endings are : 


310 a. 
310 h. 
310 
310 d. 
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316 

316 / 

•t. -th 317 fl. 

317 4. 

-ing, -ling .... 318. 

-er 319. 

-no3s 320. 

-dom ..... 323. 

-red 324. 

-lock, -ledge . . . 325. 

-hood 326. 

-ship 327. 

-rio 328. 

In the upper part of this column the first group consists of 
those in wliich the termination is a mere letter or syllable of 
which we can give no further account, but only notice the 
obscure appearance of a fonnative value. 

316 a. Forms in -w : — arrow earh, barrm beorh, borrm 
boTh, /arrow fearh (pig), /arrow furh, harrow \inxbit, Leasm 
Ishswc, mallow malwc (L. mah'a), marrow mearh, meadow 
mdedwe, morrow, sallow salh, shadow, sinew, sorrow sorh, 
sparrow, tallow, widow,yarrow gearwe. 

borrow (= security). 

This was the first sonisc of shepheards sorowe, 

Tliat now nill be quitt with baile nor borrowe. ' 

Edmund Spenser, Maye, 130. 

Assimilated -.—fellow felaje, fclatoc. Vigf. v. Fdlag. 

316 1. Forms in -s (-se) : — cress cserse, furze fyrs, goose 
gos, grass gsers, horse hors ; and probably fax, fox. Here 
also belong some which now end in sp by metathesis iosps, 
pse : — hasp hsepse, wa^ waejfe, wi^ wips (P. Plowman). 

This suffix has received secondary suffixes, one of 
which is to be noticed in 310 c. Another is -ter, as 
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bol-s-ier bolster, ^amesUr, /luchUr, ma/is/fr, oldsUr, purtskr, 
roadskr, songskr, youngskr, and the famil}- names Ba.xkr, 
Wehier. 384. 

detmskr. 


The isle [of Man] is dindctl into ‘ shcdclinRs ’ (GcrTn.in PPr.fidur.r.ttt, 
boundaries or separations). The judtjes arc called ‘ decai'ters, that is, 

doomsters, or pronouncers of jmijpncnt. Ilic title ot tu'- kin;: 

douglitfnl * Lord.’ The place of proclainiing the lasv is the ' ri!iw.altl. - 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1S33. 

This combination of suffixc.s i.s of hie:li antiquity, anti 
appears in the Latin oloastor tvild olive tree. 

316 c. Forms in -1 :—appk, awl, bratnlk brcntel, luldU, 
bundle, churl, cradle, cripple, dimhle, dimple, dingle, earl, rail, 
fowl, girdle, hail haigcl, handle, hazel, hx-el, hurdle, kernd, 
litlllc, kirlle, ladle, maple, nail, needle, nettle, nifple, ripple, 
rundlc, sail scgcl, se/tle a bench, skittle, snajfle, snail snegd. 
soul, shovel, spjindle, spittle, staple stapol", stubble, tail, teasel 
tresel, ihimble, treadle, zverail tvifd, xvhislle. 


staple. 

The e.\ce!lcnt breed of sheep, which early became the subject of legis- 
lative solicitude, furnished them with an irnitottajit rtajdt:. — William 'll. 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 29 (cd. 183$). 

A curious change has come over this word ; wc should now say. 
Cotton is the great sl.aplc, i.e. the established merchandise of Man- 
chester; our ancestors would have reversed this .and said, .Manchester is 
the great staple, or cst.ablishcd mart, of cotton, — R. C. 'rrcnch, Feket 
Glossar}', v. Staple. 

Assimilated : — sickle sicol L. sicula ; tile ligcle L. tcgtila. 

Composite ending s-el in hotisel husl DIG hunsl, ousel osle 
(a kind of thrush), OHG amsala, Ger. Amsel; also the 
Scottish tinsel or tinsall=damagc, loss, as in the proverb, 
‘ He that is far from his gecr is near his tinsel.’ 


‘ i.e. doughty, {fic^tig. 
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316 d. Forms in -m: — arm, harm, beam, besom, bloom, 
bosom, doom, fathom, gleam, helm, qualm, seam, steam, storm, 
stream, ssuarm, team. 

316 f. Forms in -a: — awn, beacon, blain, brain brsegen, 
burden, chicken ciccn, «;r» asfen, heaven, maiden, main iHEegen, 
morn morgen, rain, raven, stern, sfeven Ch., thaiu jjegen, 
token, town tfin, xaagon, weapon, welkin wolcen, 

316 f. Forms in -r : — acre mcer, hmer bflr, brother, clover, 
cockchafer, daughter, father, feather, finger, fodder f6dor, 
hammer hnmor, hunger, leather, liver, mother, shower, silver, 
sister, stair stmger, summer, tear t&r, thunder, timber, tinder, 
■water, winter, wonder. 

317 a. Forms in -t : — bight, blijght, brunt, craft craft, fight, 
fight, gift, haf, height, light, might, right, rift, shaft, sight, 
sleight, thought, thrift, weight, wight, yeast gist jCfSt. 

Forms in -th : breadth, dearth, filth, growth, length, lewth 
Devon and Westmoreland, mirth, ruth, sloth, spilth Sh., stealth, 
strength, troth, warmth, width. Here also math in after-math 
(T.) from the verb to mow. 

Assimilated •.—faith, which was formed upon 0. French 
foit^ feid, Latin fldem. 

317 b. In -Ic, an ancient diminutival form, e. g. chink dim. 
of chine cinu, now extant only in local names ; -ock, bullock, 
hillock, paddock (toad, Danish padde), itrnock. 

Whence -kin, that is k-en, Platt-Deutsch -ken, German 
-chen, a widely prevalent diminutival, of which we have but 
a few and those rather obscure examples '.—bodkin, bumpkin 
Du. boom-ken (little tree, block), catkin, grimalkin, griskin, 
ladkin, M/«=ladykin Sh., lambkin, napkin, kilderkin, pipkin. 
377. Also Perkin in Piers Plowman, and the family names 
of this strain. * 

318. In -ing; as king cyning, lording, shilling, sweeting 
Shaks., and the Saxon execrative nithing niSing. 
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316 d. Forms in -m: — arm, harm, beam, besom, bloom, 
bosom, doom, fathom, gleam, helm, qualm, seam, steam, storm, 
stream, szvarm, team. 

316 e. Forms in -n: — aum, beacon. Main, brain brsegen, 
burden, chicken cicen, even sefen, heaven, maiden, main msngen. 
morn morgen, rain, raven, stern, slrjen Ch., thane })egen, 
token, teacn tun, wagon, weapon, welkin woken. 

316 f. Forms in -r : — acre secer, beraier bflr, brother, clover, 
cockchafer, daughter, father, feather, finger, fodder fSdor, 
hammer hnmor, hunger, leather, liver, mother, shower, silver, 
sister, stair stmger, summer, tear t&r, thunder, timber, tinder, 
ri'ater, wmter, zconder. 

317 a. Forms in -t : — bight, blight, brunt, craft erteft, fight, 
flight, gift, hap, height, light, might, right, rift, shop, sight, 
sleight, thought, thrift, weight, wight,yeast gist jetst. 

Forms in -th: breadth, dearth, filth, growth, length, lewth 
Devon and Westmoreland, mirth, ruth, sloth, spilth Sh., stealth, 
strength, troth, warmth, width. Here also math in aper-math 
(T.) from the verb to merw. 

Assimilated -.—faith, which was formed upon 0. French 
feit, feid, Latin fidem. 

317 b. In -k, an ancient diminutival form, e. g. chink dim. 
of chine cinu, now e-Xtant only in local names : -oek, btdlock, 
hillock, paddock (toad, Danish padde), tussock. 

MTience -kin, that is k-en, Platt-Deutsch -ken, German 
-chen, a widely prevalent diminutival, of which we have hut 
a few and those rather obscure examples : — bodkin, bumpkin 
Du. boom-ken (little tree, block), catkin, grimalkin, griskin, 
ladkin, /ffX 7 «=Iadykin Sh., lambkin, napkin, kilderkin, pipkin. 
377. Also Perkin in Piers Plovnnan, and the family names 
of this strain. * 

318. In -ing; as king cyning, lording, shilling, sweeting 
Shaks., and the Saxon execrative nithing nifiing. 
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This -ing, which originally signified extraction, relation, 
as we might say ‘ he of,' became the formative of the Saxon 
patronymic, as Alfred ^>elwulfing, Alfred the son of 
^thelwulf; ^]3Elwulf w^iEs Ecgbryhting, ^thelwulf was 
son of Ecgbryht. 

The old Saxon title ^beling, used for thfe heir to the 
Crown, was originally a common noun for the son of the 
IlSel or family. Estate. About the year 1300, Robert of 
Gloucester considered this w'ord as needing an explana- 
tion : — 

Ac ])e gode try\v men of J)e lond wolde .nbbe ymade kjmg 
pe kunde eyr, pe 5onge chyld, Edgar Apelyng. 

Wo so were next kyng by kunde, me clupep byrni Athelyng. 
pervor me clupede hym so, vor by kunde be was next kyng. 

Ed. Hcame, i. 354. 

Translation. — But the good true men of the land would have made 
king the natural heir, the young Chyld, Edgar Atheling. IV/ioso were 
next king by birthright, men call him Atheling: therefore men called 
him so, for by birth he was next king. 

This -ing is frequent in names of places, as Reading, 
Sandringham, Fotheringhay. In such instances it is some- 
times patronymic, that is to say, from the name of a family 
or ancestor ; sometimes merely connective with the locality, 
as if we said ‘ they of’ — ‘ the men of.' It is an absorbing 
form, Abingdon is for AbbandOn, Nezaifigloti for NiwantOne. 

From its being repeatedly added to "words ending in l 
there arose the cumulate -l-ing, as changelmg, darling, 
failing, fir sth}g, fondling, foundling, gosling, liij eling, inkling 
Shaks., nestling, nurseling, seedling, striplwg, starveling, 
underlug. 377. 


Enrflsnhpm? ^ if wondur hou3 Englysch Jat ys pe burptonge of 
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His haptismc was liastnwl to prevent his death, all loolting on him as 
a weakling, which would post to the grave.— Thomas Fuller, Francisms 
Junitts in ‘ Abel Rcdevirnis,' 1651. 

Even this secondary formadve is of high antiqui^, and in 
German as in English it is far more frequent than its primary 
-ing. From Old High German chamerling came our dis- 
guised chamberlain ; and silverling in Isaiah vii. 23 is after 
Luther's Silberling. 

Assimilated is the abstract substantive in -ing -ung, as 
blessing bletsung, calling Uoinheifng: and two which are 
mostly seen in the plural, innings, winnings. 

The new ideas of 'peace, rctrenehment, and reform’ got their innings, 
and amid much struggle, and with a few occasional episodes, have 
ruled the national policy from 1830 till 1875.— W. R. Greg, Nineteenth 
Century, Sept. 1878 j p. 395. 

This termination nowhere shews the simplicity of its 
original use better than in apple-naming, as, codling, pippin 
(i. e. pipping), sweeting, wilding. In German the formative 
-ling is numerous in the naming of apples and of esculent 
fungi: Grimm 3. 376 and 782. 

A childe will chose a sweeting, because it is presentlie faire and 
plcas.int.— R. Ascham, Scholemaster, i. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

John Dtydcn, Virgil, Eel. iii. 107. 

From this it was an easy step to the diminutival function. 
377. It also acquired a certain collective sense, as in skipping, 
which means a great collection of ships ; and skirting, which 
signifies material for shirts. 

319. In -er -ere; ale-conner, baker btecere, binder, burgher, 
dealer, ditcher, fiddler, fisher, fowler, grinder, harper, hater, 
listener, miller, -monger mangere, runner, skipper, walker, 
Webber. Assimilated comer ouma, hunter hunta. 
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It is this -er which we sec in Londoner, Noriherner, South- 
erner, Highlander, Lowlander, Borderer. 

It was necessary to illustrate my method hy a concrete case ; and, 
as a Londoner addressing Londoners, I selected the Thames, and its 
basin, for my text.— T. H. Huxley, Physiography, p. vni. 

The human nature which he paints, he had seen in all its phases, gentle 
and simple, in burgher and shepherd. Highlander, Lowlander. Lordcrer, 
and Islesman.— Goldwin Smith, Cen/enar}' of Sir IV. .^cott. 

Britisher. 

I always told my Amcric.an friends that I had rather be called a 
Rntisher than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. — K. A. Ercc- 
man, Impressions of the United States (iSSj), iv. 29 *. 

320. -ness, from -ms or -xes, in oblique cases -.vesse, 
hence the donWe-s in present orthography. Wc can analyze 
-MS into N-is, the is being the original formative, HIG. -assu.s, 
while N is an attachment like n in -ling. In Mccsogothic 
(16) we see -assus in thiudinassus kingdom. The 
frequency of a similar contact with k made -ness a fonnalivc • 
this cumulate sufii.x superseded the simple form, both in 
English and in Old High German. 

Examples : — awkwardness, blindness, carelessness, conscious- 
ness, darkness, ejnptmess, fullness, goodness, heaviness, indebted- 
ness, jauntiness, meanness, pteaccableness, peevishness, readiness, 
suppleness, usefulness, weariness, zvilderncss, zvitness. 

Ing/wiindedness, dejectedness, contentedness. 

He that cannot abound without pride and high-mindednesse, will not 
want without too much dcjcctcdncsse . . . Frame a suniciency out of 
contentednesse.— Richard Sibs, Soutes Conflict, ch. x. ed. 1658. 

composedness. 

Spiritual composedness and s.abbath of spirit.— Id. 


. > He tliinks it arose during thc*tVar of Independence, when the op- 
posj^ forces were known as ‘American ’ and ‘ liritish’ (not ‘ English h. 


passionately than those who denouitte it a' 
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cverlaslingness. 

Bnt felt throngh all this fleshly dresse, 

Dright shootes of crcrlastingnessc. 

Henrj- Vaoghan (idsi-iGps), ThcRelrcate. 

rarefessnas. 

The sole cxplnnation of incongruities in Shakespeare is to be found, 

1 believe, in that sriblimc carelessness which is characteristic of the 
genins of this wonderful man.— Sir Henry Holland, Recollections of Past 
Life, ch. is. 

This formative being abstract in sense, the plural -nesses is ■ 
comparative!}’ rare. Only where the concrete sense prevails, 
the plural is common, as witnesses, Otlierwise it is some- 
what rhetorical. Jeremy Taylor has darknesses, and Paley has 
rmsriottsntsses : — 

. . . illuminations, secret notices or directions, internal sensations, or 
consciousnesses of being .acted upon by spiritual influences, good or 
bad . — Evidences i. s, i. 

Dr, Mozlcy has coolnesses, grotcsqtunesses, sweetnesses : — 

In the midst of enemies, Irish and English, Court treacheries and 
coolnesses, Stmflbrd depended solely upon Laud, and no one other sup- 
port.— Archbishop Laud (1S45) in (1878), p. aoi. 

321. There has been a period, dating from the sixteenth 
century, in which this formative has been less in vogue, 
while the Latin -ation has prevailed; but rivalry between 
forms is often smoothed into co-operation, in a language 
that loves the breadth of duplicate expression. Thus we see 
'-ness and -ation yoked amicably together, as — 

More studious of unity and concord than of innovations and new- 
fanglencss.— Common Pr.aycr, Of Ceremonies. 

There is sometimes a touch of humour in -ness : — 

AVhat an unusual share ot somelhingstess in his whole appearance!— 
Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the fVtrid, Letter xiv. 

Of late years -ness has been much revived, and has fur- 
nished some new words, as indebtedness. Indeed the form 
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has become a modern favourite, and many a new turn of 
speech has been made with it. It belongs to tlie half-con- 
scious movement for the restitution of English. 


tncvardricss. 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden inwardness. 

James Russell Lowell. 


hopefulness, hcltejjuhtess. 

And there is a hopefulness and a bclieffulncss, so to say, on your 
side, which is a great compensation. — Arthur Hugh Cloiigli to Ralph 
W. Emerson, 1853. 

iiorllmcss. 

Long lines of cackling geese were sailing far overhead, winging their 
way to some more remote point of northness. — Dr. llayc.s, Open Tolar 
Sea, ch. xx.xv. 

As a consequence of its revived popularity, it is now 
frequently substituted for French or Latin terminations of 
like significance, and this even in words of Romanesque 
material, as cjfaninakncss for cjffcmiiiacy. 

This formative is unknown in the Scandinavian languages. 

322. The above terminations arc of immeasurable anti- 
quity, and we are not in a position to say whether they were 
ever anything more than terminations, whether they ever 
existed as independent words. But in the instances which 
follow, -dom, -red, -lock, -hood, -sliip, -ric, we know that 
the terminations were once separate words, and the earliest 
examples were therefore once in the condition of Compounds, 
m which the second part was as presentive as the first. But 
this condition has long ago passed away, and the second 
part has become a traditionaTappendage to the first, so that 
its original signification is but faintly discernible in the 
compound. 
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323. The collective or abstract -dom -d6m, German -thum 
or -turn, is found in all the dialects except the Moesogothic. 
It originally meant distinction, dignity, grandeur, and so 
c.amc to c.xprcss the great whole of anytliing. As a separate 
word it became timn judgment. 

Examples : — C/msUyufom, hcalhcndom, kingdom, martyrdom, 
str/dpm, slujijfdom, thraldom, raisdom. Altered form: — 
ItaliDom Laj-amon to Sh., holthamc Sh. 

This form has recovered a new activity of late years, and 
it is now rather prolific. We meet with beadledom, fahledom, 
prigdom, Saxondo/n, scoundrtldom, rascaldom. 

Saxondom. 

How much more two nations, which, ns I said, arc but one nation ; 
hnil in a thous-and w.tj's by nature and practical intercourse; indivisible 
brother elements of the s-nme Rrcal Saxondom, to which in all honorable 
wajvi be long life !— Thomas Carlyle, in Forster’s Life of Dickens, di. xx. 

prigdom. 

Well, and so you really think, that my son will come back improved ; 
will drop the liverj' of prigdom, and talk like other people . — The Monks 
of Thetema. (1878), eh. iv. 

In Christendom the value of the formative has altered. 
This word is now used to signify the geographical area 
which is peopled by Christians ; but at first it meant just what 
we now mean by ‘ Christianity,’ the profession and condition 
of a Christian man. 

It is early days to find the modem sense in Chaucer— 

And there to haddc he ryden no man ferre. 

As wel in cristendom as hcthcncsse. Prologue, 49 ; 

and rather belated to find the elder sense in Shakspeare. 
In the graphic dialogue about the new fashions fresh from 
France, the lord chamberlain fxclaims— 

Their cloathcs arc after such a Pagan cut too't. 

That sure th’hauc wornc out chiistendomc. 

• Mentjc Vm, i. 3- tS- 
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324. Substantives in -red -RifiDEN (of condition), Germ, 
-rath, e.g. Heirath, are, and always were, but fcw.^ Of 
this formation I can only produce two words that are still in 
current use, hatred IjatccDcn, kmdred htnrcDcn h 

These composite forms are not found in AS. literature, 
but only their simples hete, cyxk. The latter still surnves 
in hin, but the former has long been obsolete.. It appears 
once only in all our biblical diction, and that is in the 
Psalter of 1539= — 

Cons}-dre myne cnemyes how many they arc, and bcarc a malicious 
hate agaTOSt me. — Psalm xxv. iS. 

This formation seems to be specially adapted for the e.'c- 
pression of human relationships, whether natural, moral, or 
social. This is the case with the above instances, as well as 
with others now lost : brodorr. Aides' fraternity, FREOSDRifmEN 
friendship, geferr-^cde.s company, hiwrAdek family. Be- 
sides neighbourhood there was also ‘neighbour-red': 


Mon sulSc his elmesse jicnne he lico gefeS swulche monne ’Sc he for 
scome wemen ne mei for ncjeburredde. — Old English Ilcmiiirs, p. 1 37. 

Mai: sells his alms when he giveth it to such a man as he forver)' 
shame cannot want off \ - decline givimr to"] hy reason of the ties of 
neighbourhood. 


In the fourteenth century we meet with 
gossipred. 

But the enmity between the ‘English by blood’ .and ‘English by 
birth’ still went on, and the former married with the Irish, adopted 
their language, laws, and dress, and became bound to them also bv 
gossipred and ‘ fosterage.’— \V. Longman, Edward the Third, vol. if. 
P- 15. 


xrr ^ different connection, is -red in hundred. 

Mtj. rapyo is number, reckoning, account, reference; rabyon swaswe 
limt pusundyos; in number aborf. five thousand,/;;, vi. 10; u.sgif 
^ account of thy stcw.ardship, 

to NumVr;i?ni f n- ^ appendage 

to Numerals, one of which was hnnd-raif from which our fjunbrftlj. 
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326.- -lock, LAC play, gift, br^dlAc marriage, gOdlAc battle, 
kkaflac spoil, scixt-AC sorceij-. The only surviving example 
is ivcdlorh, which at first meant a pledging generally, but 
now is specialized. The verb lake play, and the compound 
lake-fellow play-fellow, still sun’ive in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

In Orm the corresponding termination is -legge from 
Denish -leiki, and this is the source of our -icegf, -Ictjt 
now -ledge in htmvledge. 

But and yf he woldc hauc comen hyther, he myghl hauc ben here, for 
he h-id kno’wlccRc by the kynges messager.— William Caxton, Reynart 
(1.S41), jj. 58, cd. Arbcr. 


326. -hood hAd (32) German -heit, as Echt-heit 
genuineness, or -keil as Eitel-keit vanity. This word 
signified ollice, degree, faculty, quality. The jurisdiction of 
a bishop was biscopdQm and biscoprIce, but the sacred 
function was biscophAd. The verb for ordaining or conse- 
crating was iiAdian whicli signified the bestowal of hAd. 

Examples : — boyhood, brotherhood, cht'ldhood, falsehood, hardi- 
.hood, likelihood, livelihood, viaidenhood, manhood, sisterhood, 
viidoiuhood. In Januaiy 1891 came nationhood. 

A secondary form is -{ifb, which in Godhead is disguised 
by an unmeet orthography, so that the meaning Godhood 
is obscured*. Chaucer has -hohe and -]&tl)c, tJaptnatiSohr 
(Man of Lawes Tale, stanza 2), goobfls^rht (Blaunche 829). 
In Spenser it is -IjcD or -^chl), as in his description of a 
comet: — 


dreryhedd. 


At sight whereof the people stand aghast ; 

But the sage wisaid telles, as he has redd, 

That it importunes death Jmd dolefull dreryhedd. 

The Faery Queen, Hi. i. lO. 


» It were a merit, if any had the courage, to write Ceifheii. 
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louniilud. 

She «eemcd a woman of great bonntihcd. 

Id. iii. I. 41. 

Assimilated is Hvelihcod by false analogy v.-iih such forms 
as likdihood or Uvdimsi. The word was Itflobr uk-i.ad 
leading of life. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it was the commonest word for ‘living’ in llse sense of 
means of life, income. 

327. -ship -scire from scEAP-tN to shaiK:; German 
-schaft, as Gesell-schaft society. 

Examples -.—authorship, dodorship, /dlmnhip, friendship, 
lordship, ladyship, mvnership, premiership, p-reclorship, trustee- 
ship, xvorkmanship, -xorship wur'i’seipe, i. c. worth-shii). 

The Dutch form is -schap, as in landschap, a word 
which we took from Dutch artists, and made into land- 
scape. 

328. -rie or -rick -Rici: rule, sway, dominion, jurisdiction : 
German -reich in Konig-rcich kingdom cY.vEfdcr. We 
have but one common noun of this formation, viz. IdshopHc. ' 
The proper name Frederick (161) is formed with the same 
word but perhaps in an adjectival sense. Thickly disguised 
in drake re'ED-f pde; Germ, enterichk 

These substantives in ~dor.i, -hood, -lock, -red, -lobe, -ship, 
were originally started as compounds ; but the second part 
has come to be regarded as a mere formative attached to tlte 
first part with a modifying effect. 604. 

At the end of the Saxon list it seems most natural to 
mention a few words which make their appearance for the 
first time with the modem English language, and of which 


interesting history of duck and dra.hc, see Tr.e Church 
Qiiarterly Review, Jnly rSgo, p. 34$. 
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the origin is obscure. Such are hqy, girl, pig, dog. Piers 
Plowman has loy, and so has Chaucer — 

, A slier Ijoy was non in Engclondc. 

Canterbury Tales, 6904. 


French Substantival Forms. 

320 a. The next forms were those which we obtained 
from tlie French in the period when our language was in 
a slate of pupillage. Some of these have acquired a homely, 
almost a Saxon air, as bowel, OF. boel, NF. boyau; jewel, 
OF. joiel, power, tower. 

Not unfrequently the French nouns which came into 
English had been previously borrowed from the Franks, or 
some Teutonic race. Thus guardian, F, gardien, is from 
OHG. wart, weard, as in EiowEARS. In our form warden, 
we dropped the French initial g, but retained the Roman- 
esque termination, Latin -ionus, French -ien. The French 
garden, OF. gardin, NF. jordin, is radically one with the 
English j’urrf ; French range with English rank: and so in 
many other instances. 

Some of our French substantives are hard to classify, 
through lack of feature in the termination ; as anguish, aunt 
ante (amita), chief chef (caput), court, dame, depdt, estate, face, 
germ, grace, image, justice, mess mes (missum), page, peace, 
peril, pdace, pride, quest Ch., ruin, rule, vial, virtue, vow voeu. 

The French substantival forms (apart from those which 
must be sought among the Adjectives, e. g. § 405),are ; — 


•y.-ic 

-le 

-el 


329 & 
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-ery, 

-son, “Sion, -shion, -som 
-mont . . - • 

-et, -otto, -let . • 

-age 

-enger , , . • 

-or, -our, -or 
-er, -or, -ar . . • 

-ier, -yer, -er,-cGr 



-ard . . . . • 

-on, -ion, -oon . 

-ine, -in .... 

-uro . . 

-ico, -iso .... 

-esso 

-ity, -ty .... 

-acy 

-ain, -aign . 

-and, -end . 

-ado, -ad 

329 d. In -y, -it, -pc; F. -io, L. -ia: — akhauj, larony, 
company, courtesy, envy envic (invidia). felony, folly folijc, 
glory, hypocrisy ^jjyocrt^lc Ch., jealousy, iiwnarchy, poliey, 
philosophy, story (hisloria), villany. 

This is a very pervading form, wliich often adds a 
finishing tip to other Romanesque fomiativc.s, as in -ery. 
-acy, -cncy. 331, 350, 356. It is also an ab.^orbing form, 
drawing into itself other forms besides the above : tluis jury 
jurde, and see -ity, 349, -osity, 357. 

Man)'^ old names of countries belong here ; Brittany, 
Burgundy, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Lomlardy, Korenamly, 
Picardy, Saxony, Tartary, Thrkcy. 

More recent names of the same type keep the Latin 
form : as Albania, Armmia, 'Bavaria, Bulgaria, Dalmatia, 


. 331. 

. 332. 

. 333. 

. 334. 

. 335. 

. 330. 

. 337. 

. 338. 

. 330, 340. 
. 341. 

. .342 a. 

. 342 k 
. 343. 

. 344. 

. 345-7. 

. 348. 

. 340. 

. 350. 

. 351a. 

. 351 
. . 352. 
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Mcsopohniia, Prussia, Roumania, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Slavonia, Wallachia. 

In a few cases both forms are retained : we have Araiy, 
Arcady in poetry, and Arabia, Arcadia in prose. 

This termination was disyllabic, not only in Latin, and in 
French (where it still is obscurely so), but also in early 
English. The French accent being on the i, as compagnU, 
it was easy for the -e to evaporate, leaving only the simple 
sound represented by -y. 

320 c. In -le ; F. -le, -oille, Latin -ela, -alia, -ulus, -ula, 
-ulum bttUh, bible, bushel, candle (candela), caille, 
couple (copula), fable (fabula), marble, ntiracle, people peuple, 
puzzle opposella, stable, table, uncle oncle (avunculus). 

Assimilated : — myrtle, French myrte, Latin myrtus. 

Almost blending with these, but still distinguishable, are 
those in 

820 d. -el; an old diminutive, Latin -ellus, Italian -ello, 
Old French -el, Modern French -eau, fem. -elle 
bushel, chapel, cockerel, damsel, dotterel, gravel, jewel, mackerel, 
morsel, pommel, satchel (sacculus), vessel. The diminutival 
power is rather effete, but may still be perceived in some of 
the instances. 

The tendency of these to lose themselves in the former 
group is seen in castle (castellum), mantle OF. mantel, N.F. 
mantcau. It. mantello. 

330. The ne.\t form is interesting, although it has but a 
feeble hold on the modern language, and never was much 
more than a legal technicality. 

-er is a French infinitive become substantive. We are 
familiar with the French infinitive in such a law phrase as 
‘oyer and terminer’; but thd foUoiiving are become sub- 
stantives— a/toWer, cesser, demurrer, disclaimer, misnomer, 
rejoinder, remainder, surrender] tender, trover, user, waiver. 
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I assure you we are all happy to hear of your recover)- and of 

pain.-ylWr of M. D. Hill, P- lop- Lord Brougham to Matthew 
Davenport Hill, 1S31. 


user. 

Several of the commons proposed to be enclosed are in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, and one of them, embracing the Lizard Point and 
K)'nance Cove in Cornsvall, comprising scenery of unusual beauty. The 
practical effect of the enclosures would be to prevent that public user of 
the commons which has hitherto existed, without making anything like 
an adequ.ate reservation in lieu of it. — August 9, 1S70. 


xvaiver. 

Therefore the British Commissioners rcg.ardcd them as waived. They 
recorded the waiver, and informed the Government of it at the time .... 
And because the Americ.an Commissioners did not formally present them 
a second time, he concluded that they were w.aivcd, and he telegraphed 
to his Government of the waiver. — ^Junc 6, 1S72. 

Disguised : — levee. The Queen's ‘ Levde ' represents the 
‘ Lever ’ of Louis XIV, whose getting up nnd dressing was 
done in a circle of courtiers. 

331. Among the most domesticated of French forms is 

-lyor -eryj F. -erie, Jacquerie, gendarmerie (the Germ, 
-erei is imitated; Juristerei jurisprudence), L. -arium, 
-erium : — ancestry, ancientry, battery, hlazoiiry, bravery, 
brewery, cavalry, chafelry, clit7mstry, chivalry, cookoy, dean- 
ery, falconry, finery, fishery, foppery, gentry, heraldry, hostelry, 
husbandry, hurwifry Sh., imagery, faory, lottery, machinery, 
mockery, nunnery, nursery, pageantry, palmistry, piggery, 
poetry, pottery, poultry, quackery, rookery, scullery, sorcery, 
spicery, swannery, trumpery tromperie, villagery Sh., ivitchery, 
yeomanry. 

moc)ieries. 

I think we are not wholly brain, 

^ Magnetic mockeriek — In Memoriam, cxix. 






It [the barony of Fainey] was then a wild and almost unenclosed 
plain, and consisted chiefly of coarse pastnrage interspersed with low 
alder scmb.— W. Steuart Trench, Realities of Irish Life, p. 66. 


Some of these words, once borrowed from French, are 
now more English than French. Thus poeterie was already 
for Cotgrave in i6ii ‘an old word’; that is to say, anti- 
quated in French;— and now it is not a French word at all. 
Its place has been filled by poeaie fi'om Greek. The OF. 
word survives in poetry, which is now distinctively English. 

Another word similarly anglidsed is fairy. Originally 
feerie enchantment, the collective noun to OF. fee, F. fee 
elf, it entered into such phrases as 'land of faerie' and 
'queene of faerie^ and before Shakspeare’s time our native 
‘ elves ’ had become fairies. 

For a Greek -ery see 364. 

332. In -son, -sion, -sbion, or -som; F, -son, L, -tio, 
-tionis ; -son representing acc. -tionem : — advomon (advoca- 
tionem), arson, bettison (benedictionem), comparison (compara- 
tionem), declension, fasMosi (factionem), garrison garnison, 
lesson (lectionem), malison (maledicUonem), orison (ora- 
tionem), poison (potionem), ransom (redemptionem), reason 
(rationem), season (sationem), treason (traditionem), venison 
(venationem). 

The form -sion must also be placed here, after the French 
from the Latin -sionem ; as mansion, passion, pension. 

jpolson is an interesting word of this class. It is now out 
of use, but it occurs in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 
It signified abundance, copioisness; and represented fiisi- 
onem, ‘ profusion,’ Italian fUsione. It is frequent in Frois- 
sart, as grand’ foison de gedt, a great multitude of people. 
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The following passage is from a fiftecnth-ccntury description 
of the hospitality of a Vavasour : 

Sirs, seidc the vongc man, ye be welcome, and Icddc hem in to tlic 
middill of the Court, and thei a-light of theire horse, nnd ther were 
I-nowe that ledde hem to stable, and j-af hem hey and otes, ffor the place 
was well stuffed ; and a squyer hem Ictldc in to a feire hallc be the 
ground liem for to vn-armc, and the Vavasour nnd his wif, and his 
loure sones that he hadde, and his twcjuie doughtres dide a-rise, and 
light vp torches and other lightes ther-ynne, and sette water to the ficr, 
and waisshed theire visages and tiicire handes, and after hem dried on 
feire toweiles and white, and then brought cchc of hem a mantell, and 
the Vavasour made cover the tables, and sette on brede and wyn fp'ctc 
foyson, and venyson and salt flessh grctc plente; and the hnyghtes sat 
dowTi and etc and dranke as thei that thcr-to haue great ncdc. — Akrlyt:, 
Early English Text Society, p. 517. 

333. In -mont; *L. -mentiim, as frtimcnttxm corn, ju- 
mentum cattle. Word.s of this termination were numerous 
with us when French was dominant, and since that jieriod 
many of them have grown obsolete. 

Examples : — accomplishment^ advancement, amendment, battle- 
ment, cement, chastisement, commandment, deportment, detriment, 
element, enchantment, firmament, habiliment, improvement, in- 
strument, judgment, moynent, ointment, ornament, parlement, 
pavement, payment, reghnent, sacrameett, sentiment, tenement, 
testament, torment, tournament, vestment. 


sentement (taste, flavour). 

And other Trees there ben .also, th.at beren of noble sentement.— 
Maundevile, p. 119. 


firma7ncnt, comp>assement. 

For thepartie of the Firmament schewethe in o contrcc, that schcwcthc 
sotvV may well preven by experience an,l 


inkndiment (understanding, intelligence). 

Into the woods thenccfbrth in haste slice went 
lo secke for herbs th.at mote him remedy; ’ 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment. 

The Faery Qitcet:c, iii. 5. 32, 
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But while some old examples have grown obsolete, we 
have treated this form quite as our own, and have made 
new ones, sometimes led by modern French, as development, 
aigagetncni, sometimes independently as tmharrawneni, Fr. 
embarros. That it is thoroughly domesticated is witnessed 
by the popular savement. The revived interest in older 
English has brought this form into fresh notice, and in a 
recent story the heroine has a ‘ face full of dimplements.' 

Bilingual : wondennent, already in Elizabethan poetry and 
prose, and it is still found serviceable. 

1 use llic ivoid ‘Signs’ instead of miracles becanse it is our Lord’s 
om word. The batter eicprcssion fastens nttfntion on the wonderment 
which these deeds raised in men. — Henry Latham, Fasioe Pastorum 
(1890), c. iv. p. 75. 

334. In -et. A French diminutive form, masculine, 
Italian -otto '.—bouquet, budget, cabinet, cricket, crochet, cygnet, 
facet, foTtOcret, freshet, gibbet, gobbet, hatchet, isl-ei, jtmkei, 
latchct, pocket, rivul-ct, signet, sippet, socket, ticket, trumpet, 
turret'. 

rillet. 

Runnels, which rillcts swell, 

Mast be danciog down the dell. 

R. Browning, A Lemen' Quarrel. 

Also -otto, Italian -etta, the feminine of the above:— 
coquette, etiquette, marionette, mignonette, palette, rosette, vign- 
ette, wagonette. We have adopted etiquette a second time. 


' Lynchet is a loc.al word of Saxon origin which has taken this 
French facing. In the neighbonrhood of Winchester and elsewhere 
along the chalk hills, it signifies bank, terrace ; and it h^ been applied 
to those ledges which have the appearance of raised beaches. It is 
liusc, frequent in Saxon charttxs for bank, mbantaent, and ence 
the Links of St. Andrews, Malvern Link. In Jenning s Glossary of the 
West of England, linch is defined ‘A ledge : a rectangular projection, 
and this was frenchified into lynchet. 
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Our first reception of it has degenerated into ticket, which 
seems to come under the form last mentioned. Also toilet 
toilette, dim. of toile cloth, 177. 

This diminutival form -ot, -otto was in old French often 
superimposed upon the effete diminutival -ol, 329; and 
hence resulted the composite termination 

AB'e.-— armlet, bracelet, hranchlei, chaplet, cloudlet, frontlel, 
gauntlet, hamlet, kinglet, ringlet, streamlet, tr outlet. 

gauntlet. 

But threw liis gauntlet, as a sacrc<l pledge 
His cause in combat the nc.xt d.ay to try. 

The Faery Queene, i. .}, ^3, 

cloudlet. 


As eve’s first star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 

S. T. Coleridge, First Advent 0/ I.cv e. 

335. In -ago, a French form from Latin -nticum : — 
advantage (abantaticum average, baggage, bondage, brig- 
andage, burgage, carnage (carnaticum carriage, cottage, 
courage (coraticum *'), damage, cs/denage, /oliage, herbage, 
language, lineage, marriage, message, passage, plumage, pound- 
age, soccage, tonnage, ullage, OF. cullagc, vicarage, village, 
voyage. 

These words had- for the most part an abstract meaning 
in their origin, and they have often grown more concrete by 
use. The word personage is used for pensonal a])j)carance 
in The Faery Queene, iii. 2. 26 : — 

The Damzcll wcl did vcw his Personage. 

The abstract glides easily into tlie collective, and this is 
seen in many of the instances, as baggage, carnage, foliage, 
herbage, plumage 


^ ^ I J^ked a little girl in Stand.ard III (the lesson being Campbell’s 
^Parrot ), what pUmagt meant? She answered, ‘ A nice lot of 
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Carriage now signifies a vehicle for carrying; but in 
the Bible of 1611 it occurs eight times as the collective 
for tilings carried, impedimenta. In Numbers iv. 24 it 
is a marginal reading for 'burdens/ which is in the text. 
In Acts x.\i. 15, 'We tooke vp our cariages’ (1611) is 
in tlie Great Bible (1539) toke vp onre burthenes,’ 
and in the Geneva version (1560) ‘we trussed vp our 
fardeles.' 

330. Nc.Nt to -ago we naturally come to F. -agar, as 
in paasagor, messagor. Above, 71, we find measager in 
an linglish letter of the year 1402. This form has been 
altered in English to -tnger, as passenger, messe}iger) where 
the « is c-xcresccnt before^’. 

In the fourteenth century there vras a publie ofiicer known 
as the King’s aulurgfr, who was a sort of inspector of the 
measuring of all cloths offered for sale, and his title was 
derived from the French aulne an ell, aulnage measuring 
with the ell-measure. 

Scavenger is for ^cabngtt, originally the revenue ofiicer 
who was charged with the oversight stabage (v for w) of 
customable goods ; in which term we see F. -age added to 
an English word from sc£awian shew’, 

And here belongs also that great medfeval word danger, 
connected with ‘ dan ’ dominus, as in ‘ Dan Chaucer.’ It was 
used to signify lord’s rights, lordship, sway, mastery. 


' A process of .inalogy gave us the termination -itiger, harbinger 
herbergeour, forringcr, potlinger, mharjingcr. Wallinger is the 
name of a class of labourers in the salt-works at Nantwich ; perhaps 
connected with weallan boil. Muringer is the title of the officers 
who are charged with tire repairs of the walls at Chester, and it may be 
seen on a tablet over an archway nrar the Water Tower. 

» We learn from Colonel Yule, Glossary of An^o-Indian Words, that 
in the service of the East India Company the title Scavenger survived 
to as late a date as 1761, in its earlier and mote honourable sense. 
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In the Romaunt of the Rose 3015 it is a man’s name : 

But than a chorle, foul him betide, 

Beside the roses gan him hide, . 

To keepe the roses of that roscrc, 

Of whom the name was daungPRE: 

This chorle was hid there in the greves, 

Covered with grasse and with levcs, 

To spie and take whom that he fond 
Unto that roser put an bond. 

337 . In -or, -our, -er ; OF. eor (disyllabic) -or -our, F. -our 
from L. -orem : — chanier chantedr (cantatorem), clamour, 
emperor emperedr (imperatorem), governour governeur (gu- 
bernatorem), honour, Jahour, /rof/or traVtor (traditorem). 

Also from -oir, L, -orius: — counicr comptoir, mirror 
miroir, razor rasoir. 

Here belong two words of great scmatologic mark ; favour 
expression of countenance, and flavour originally a yellow or 
golden hue. 

favour. 

In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, and that of 
decent and gracious motion more than that of favour. — Francis Bacon, 
Essay xHii. 

Assimilated ; — glamour, a corruption of grammar. Littrd 
V. grimoire. 

338. In -er, -or, -ar, -ier; F. -ier, L. -arius : — bachelor 
bachelier (baccalarius), butcher, carpc7}ler, cashier, Fletcher, 
gardener, garner gernier=grenier (granarium), grocer, usher 
huissier (ostiarius), vintner. Of all the French noun-forms, 
-ier is ‘ perhaps the most productive ’ (Brachet). It is the 
prevalent type of word for expressing a man’s trade, and in 
this function it sustained -ere, 319, and blended with it. In 
the Prologue we have four exalnples in two lines : — 

An Haberdasshere and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Dyere,* and a Tapycer. 
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In French this -ior was moreover the prevalent type for 
tree-naming; this has passed into English in one instance, 
poplar peuplier. 

339. In -ler, -yor, -er; F. -idre, the fem. of the above : — 
harritr barribre, /rffjvr pridre, riocr rmdre. 

Looting back over a scries of examples we may observe 
how a number of forms, diverse though similar, run down 
into -tr. And there are more than these. Thus, from 
French -aire, Lat. -nrium, as darner douaire (dotarium ) ; 
and -coire, as vianger mangeoire. 

340. The modem -eer represents the French -ier, as 
aticfioiiter, luccanccr, charioteer , momtatneer, muleteer muletier, 
pamphleteer, pioneer pionnier, privateer. Not chanticleer, 
which is chantc fleet sings clear. 

Gazetlecr (from the Venetian gazzetta magpie, chatter; 
tittle-tattle) first meant a writer of news, e. g. 

As deep a statesman as a gazetteer. 

Donne, Ceryat the Traveller. 

Next it signified an official editor: — 

He was, withoat the trouble of attendance or tbe mortification of a 
request, made gazetteer. — S. Jolmson, Uses of the Poets, ‘King.’ 

At length it came to mean a geographical dictionary, e. g. 

But tell me, is that Isola Bella a true spot in geographical denomi- 
nation, or a floating Delos in thy brain? Lurks that fair island in verity 
in the bosom of Lake Maggiore? . . . Lake Leman I know ... but 
Ma"giorc may be in the moon. Unsphinx me this riddle, for my 
shefves have no gazetteer.— Charles Lamb, Letter to Proctor. 

This -eer is sometimes used half-playfully : — 


fellaaxircuiteer. 

The enormous gains of my old fellow-drcuiteer, Charles Austin, who 
is said to have made 40,000 guineas by pleading before Parliament in 
one session.-Henry Crabb Robinson, Zlr«o’. 1818. 
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341. In -ee, from the French passive participle -6 -6e, Lat. 
-atus, -ata, -atum devotee, feoffee, grandee, grantee, 
guarantee, legatee, levee, mortgagee, nominee, patentee, pjoyec, 
referee, refugee, trustee. 

The original passive character of this form shines out in 
most of the examples; and often there is an active substantive 
as a counterpart. Thus grantor, grantee; lessor, lessee; 
mortgagor, mortgagee. 

Assimilated are decree ddcret (decretum), degree; also such 
names as Chaldee, Pharisee, Sadducee, Manicliee {ffanichcan 
is now more general), and Yankee. 

In this participial termination we may \iew the succession 
of stages in the career of a formative. The Latin -atus, -ata, 
became in Proven 9 al and Spanish -ado, -ada; in French it 
became masc. -e, fern. 6e, as deput6, vol6e, arm6o, and then 
in English -ey, -y, as deputy, volley, army; then came this -ee, 
a coinage by conscious imitation. 

342. In-ard, -art; OF. from OG. -hart, -hard, hardy; 
often forming personal names as Rcgin-hard, hardy in 
counsel, whence Reynard, a proper name for the fox in 
English, but a common noun (rdnard) in French. The 
prevalent sentiment of -ard is discrediting : — bastard, bayard 
bay horse, braggart, buzzard, coward, dastard, dotard Sp., 
drunkard, dullard, haggard sort of hawk, laggard, mal- 
lard, niggard, pollard, sluggard, standard, tankard, 'wizard. 
Altered : — cockade coquarde. 

Here belong the national designations Nizzard, Savoyard, 
Spaniard. 

Assimilated: — bustard for ‘bistard’ from avis tarda, the 
Latin name of the bird. 

With this ending the modein American word blizzard 
snow-squall, has been formed on an onomatopoetic base, 
suggested by such words as blow, blast, blister, bluster. (N.E.D.) 
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843. In -on, -ion; F. -on, as in mouton, salon; from 
Latin masculines in -o, -io, acc. -onem : — ca^mt, champion, 
dungeon, escutcheon, fakon,/elon, glutton, lion, mutton, pavilion, 
pigeon, salmon, stallion. Also -oon, with something of a mag- 
nifying effect : — balloon, buffoon, harpoon, ialoon. Assimilated 
lampoon. 

Here belongs htrien hurhoun Ch., Fr. bourdon. Low L. 
burdonem; which from meaning the refrain or chorus of a 
song came to indicate in prose literature a recurring allusion 
or a prevailing sentiment. 

In all that occurred he saw the Teproduction of what was narrated in 
the old books ; and the harden ‘ Now this was done that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled’ rnns through all his writings. — Henry Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum, Chapter vii., p. *i6. 

(These are to be distinguished from those in -son, 332, 
after Latin feminines in -tio, -tioniB.) 

843 b. In -ine, -in; Fr. from Latin -inus, -ina, also 
Snum: — basin, cousin, famine, florin, libertine, matins, rapine, 
resin, routine, ruin, vermin. Altered (cantina= 

cellar), curtain, paten, venom venin (venenum). 

344. In -ure ; Latin -ura, as menBura : — advenhtre, capture, 
caricature, censure, culture, departure, embrasure, expenditure, 
failure, flssure, furniture, garniture, imposture, indenture, 
juncture, measure, miniature, mixture, nature, nomenclature, 
nurture, overture, pasture,picture, posture, portraiture, pressure, 
primogeniture, procedure, rapture, scripture, seizure, signature, 
stature, suture, torture, verdure. Assimilated : — leisure loisir 
(licere), treasure trdsor. 


And for his warlike feytes renowmed is, 

From where the day out of the sea doth spring, 

Untill the closure of the Evening. 

• Tke Faery Qtteene, iii. 3. z?- 
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disclosure. 


that Man is the revelation of a God in Nature. J. 1 . . >. 

Argument of Design,’ Essays, ii. Si®- 


Bilingual: wafiure. 

Rut with an angrj- waftiirc of your hand, 

\V. Sh.akspcarc,y.'//iMr Cc.fU'.r, ii. J. 24 ^>. 


346. In -ice or -iso ; after two or three Latin terminations, 
but typically from -itia. 'I*hc Romanc.><qiic languagc.s have 
a double rendering foy the Latin -Itln, the first being Italian 
-izia, French -ico or -iso. ('Fhe second, 348.) 

Examples;— Sp., co:curilfee,/vo!L;r(Iis€ Sp., 
justice, malice, sncrchandisc, tii^ardisc Sp. I'.Q. iv. 8. i~„ r.oltce, 
ijueiutise Ch., rioiise Sp. 

Qcntrisc, fobeti^r. 

Wonder it ys sire cinpcroiir lliat noble gentrisc 
That is so noble and eke y fnld with so fy! couctyic. 

Ro!:rt cf Gt.'ucestcr, p. .jG, 

/ratschise. 

We mole, he sayde, be hardy and stalworthe and wy.=it', 
jef we wolc habhc ourc lyf, and hold oar franclii«e. 

RcUtC cj Pn,nuc, p. 155. 

To this class belonged the French word pint ice or pcnlise, 
of which the last syllabic had been already before Shak- 
speare’s time anglicised into ‘ house,’ making a .sort of com- 
pound, pcut-lwuse. 

We must admit into this set such words as edifice, prejudice, 
service, and we cannot make the Latin termination -ilium a 
ground of distinction in English philology, where words are 
assimilated in form. On the confluence of formatives see 
339. 
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346 . In the sixteenth century these words were often 
written with a s, at first in imitation of Italian -iaia. At 
that time the letter z was in fashion, and it gained a good 
many places, some of which were phonetically due to it. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote her name with a z, and that was an 
influential example. In some cases the fashion disappeared 
and left no traces behind it; in other cases it fixed the or- 
thography. Thus wizard superseded wisard, which Spenser 
UTOte. 320 . 

In The Faery Queene we see this fashion well displayed. 
There are such forms as bruze, uze (iii. 5. 33), wizt, disguize, 
exercize, guize (iii. 6. 23), Paradize (iii. 6 . 29), enterprize, 
cmprize, arize, devize (vi. i. 5). So we find covelise (covetous- 
ness) spelt covetize (Hi. 4. 7), and the substantive which we 
now write practice, written practize : — 

Ne onght ye want but skil, which practize small 
Wil bring, and shortly make you a mayd Martiall. iii. 3. 53. 

347 . But there is a further observation to be made con- 
cerning this French substantive form. Perhaps it may have 
introduced one of the most extensive modern innovations. 
It was apparently the employment of this substantive as a 
verb that gave us our first verbs in -iza, and so ushered the 
Greek -/few. An unfamiliar example of one of these sub- 
stantives verbally employed may be quoted from the corre- 
spondence of Throgmorton and Cecil in 1567: — 

They would not merchandise for the bear’s skin before they had 
caught the bear.— Quoted by J. A. Froude, History of Englcaid, vol. ix. 

p. 163- 

Indeed, there are instances in which the substantive of 
this form is no longer known, while the verb is in familiar 
use. Such is the verb to chattise (pronounced as if spelt with 
z), of which we have the prior substantive, equivalent to 
chastity, in Turbervile, ‘Poem to his Loue’ (about 1530): 
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And soolh it is she Unde 
in wiuely bond so well, 
As she from Collntimis wife 
of chasticc bore the bell. 


The case may be the same willi the verbs to jeopardist, 
and io advcrlisc. Both of tliese may Itavc sprung from this 
substantive form, tliough I am not prcitarcd with an c.vamplc 
of either in its nounal character’. At any rate there is 
evidence in Shakspeare’s pronunciation that the verb fo 
adverh'se was not formed from the Greek -ir.o. Bvcrywlicre 
in Shakspeare this verb sounds as ‘ adv<:rticc/ attd never as 
now ‘advertize': — 

Aduertj-sing, and holy to yotir busincs?c. 

Measure for hhasutY, v. t. 3S1. 

Please it your Grace to be aduertised. 

2 Ileusy VI, iv. 9. 22, 

For by my Scouts, I was aduertised. 

lllenty VI, ii. 1. iiG. 

1 hauc aduertis'd him by secret meanes. 

3 Ilcury VI, iv, 5.9. 

tVe arc aduertis’d by our louing friends. 

3 Ilessr}' VI, V. 3 . 18 . 

As I by friends am well aduertised. 

Richard II f iv, 501. 

Wherein he might the King his Lord aduertiso, 

Ilcnsy VIII, ii. .|. 17S. 


In one instance the First Folio has it with a r, but it 
marks no accentual difference; 

I was aduerliz'd, their Great gcncrall slept. 

Troylus and Cressida, ii. 3. 21 1. 

We have still several substantives of the -ice t}-pe, as 


Both Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray derive tlic tennin.ation of 
that -isso ^\dlich appe.p in certain parts of the conjuga- 
Uori of the French verbs in -ir ; as ‘advortissc, advortissant. Thev 
SotuS and yet my view may not be wholly wrong; mixed 

Set of ^ If bfe; either view sustains the French 

outset of our verbs m -tze which was asserted in the previous chapter. 
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cowardice, juslice, malice, notice-, but I cannot call to mind 
more than one verb in which this primitive form is retained, 
and that is the verb to notice. Where -ment has been added 
to -ise, the -ise or even -ize has kept its first sound, as in 
advertisement, aggrandizeme/it, chastise 7 nent. 

348. In -esse, -esa; — the second Romanesque rendering 
of Latin -itia is Italian -ezza, French -esse. So that this 
form -esao -ess is a collateral form to -ice. 345. And the 
French language has juatice and juatesse with differing shades 
of sense. Examples : — duresse Sp., finesse, largess, prowess. 

Altered richesse*. 

Assimilated : — burgess bourgeois (burgensis), buttress bou- 
terez. 

(-esa, L. -isaa, expressive of feminine gender, 384.) 

849 a. In the French reign must be included also the 
forms in -ity and -iy. 

In -ity; Fr. -it4, Italian -it&. The accent indicates the 
merging of two syllables, L. -itatem, as oaiitatem, It. caritk, 
F. oharitS, charily. 

Examples; — alacrity, antiquity, benignity, civility, city 
(civitatem, Sp. oiudad, Provenpal oiptat, It. oitta, F. cit6), 
dexterity, equality, fidelity, gratuity, humanity, integrity, 
joviality, legibility, majority, nativity, nobility, obscurity, pity 
pietatem, posterity, quality, rapidity, sincerity, timidity, urban- 
ity, velocity. 

civility, equity, humanity, morality, security. 

The morality of our earthly life, is a morality which is in direct sub- 


• In grammatical conception this word has passed from a singular to 
a plural without a singular. This was one of the effects of centuries of 
T , n t ip schooling. -’The' word richeise having been constantly used to 
render opes or diviHae, which are plural nouns, and bemg itself so 
nearly like an English plural, has thus come to be so conceived of, and 
written accordingly. „ 
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servience to our earthly accommodation ; and sceinK that equity, and 
humanity, and civility, are in such visible and immediate connection 
with all the security and all the enjoyment which they sjircad around 
them it is not to be wondered at, that they should throw over tlic 
character of him by whom they arc exhibited, the lustre of a Krateful 
and a superior estimation.— Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1S19), 


349 h. -ty, ft more venerable form of the .same, is liislori- 
cally associated with the legal and political ideas of the lime 
■when French tvas the language of administration. 

E.vamples : — adtniraUy, casualty, ccrlaitify, feaUy, loyally, 
mayoralty, mcciy, novelty, penally, personally, really, royally, 
soveraiuty, spiritually, surety, temporally. 

Mayor-ally and sltriev-ally, take -ally for their suffix, after 
the analogy of admiralty, royalty. 

And here we may observe by how slight a formal variation 
great distinctions are sometimes expressed, ^\'hcrcas person- 
ally signifies personal properly, chattels, personalily signifies 
the possession of conscious life: whereas really signifies 
‘ real ’ property, as land or houses, reality signifies the ob- 
jective existence of things 

This termination is equivalent to the Saxon -ness, and 
a compromise is found to have taken place between -ily 
and -uess in the case of iugenuHy, wliich having once covered 
the two region.s, moral and intellectual, has since been 
delimited to the intellectual sphere by tlie creation of a new 
Saxon-tipped word, ingenuousness, for the moral division of 
the field. A good example of Differeniiation. 


the deriv.-il of French 

from Latin should use ihc //ts/onra! Grammar of the I'rcuch Tov.'^uc 
orit;iiial (Grammairc llistoritiuc dc b 
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For the first, he would say, such insttuments must be void of all 
ingenuity and common honesty before they could be of use ; and after- 
wards they could never be fit to be credited.— Clarendon, History of 
the RebeUtatt, vi. 226 . ^ 


350. As also those in -acy by English addition of -y to 
I F. -aoe from L. -acia and M. L. -atia ; as abbacy, accuracy, 
: advocacy, aristocracy, celiba^, cm^ederacy, conspiracy, 'caniu- 

j macy, degeneracy, delicacy, diplomacy, efficacy, episcopacy, fallacy, 

inadequacy, intimacy, itmeleracy, legacy, legitimacy, lunacy, 
obduracy, papacy, primacy, privacy, sttpremacy. 


advocacy. 

Mr. Hill’s evidence before the Committee reveals, incidentally, his 
opinion that ndroc.acy on both mdes is the best method of arriving at 
the truth. — & F. Davenport-Hill, Memoir of Matthew Davenport 

AW/ (1878),?. 123. 

351 a. And those in -ain, -aign, -aigne, -eign, -en, from 
OF. -aine, -algne (modem -agne, -ein), L. -anus, -inius, 
-aneus, as campaign, domain, citizen ISO, Cockaigne, denizen, 
fountain, mountain, sovereign, villain 402. 

361 b. In -and, -end, derived through French from a sub- 
stantivate of the Latin participle in -diis ; prebend prebende 
(prrebenda), reprimand reprimande (reprimenda). 

For substantives in -ant, see below, 406. 

Nor may we leave without recognition those French sub- 
stantives which we have adopted without any sort of written 
modification, as amateur, connoisseur, rendezvous, reservoir. 

The Italian nouns that are gradually becoming English, 
are almost all in a direct or indirect sense derived from the 
artistic terminology of Italian poetry, or music, or painting, 
or architecture. Such are campanile, canto, cantata, corridor, 
cupola, dado, dilettante, extravaganza, finale, forte, fresco, 
gusto, motto, opera, oratorio, tnrehesira, piano, sonata, stanza, 
■stiletto, studio, trombone, virtuoso, violoncello, vista, volcano. 
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352. Here we may insert those substantives which have 
come to us mostly through the French, from the southern 
Romance languages, Italian, Provcn 9 al, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese. 

In -ade, -ad, from -atua Latin participle, mostly in fern. 
ambuscade, baltisirade, barricade, brigade, brocade, 
cannonade, cascade, cavalcade,' comrade, crusade, esplanade, 
fusillade, lemonade, marmalade, masquerade, palisade, parade, 
pasquinade, promenade, rodomoniade, serenade, tirade. 

Shortened by wear are the oldest of these, which came in 
from the Provencal ; ballad Prov. balata, salad. 

Unaltered Spanisli or Portuguese, masc. -ado, fern -ada, 
are Armada, desperado, El Dorado (tlie gilded), renegado, 
tornado. 

The sonorous -ado captivating the KngH.sh car led in 
some instances to an ignorant refashioning of words properly 
in -ada: — thus, bastinado, bravado, gambado ; and Dr. Murray 
even quotes an obsolete ‘ armado ' for armada. 

This Romanic termination is seen on an Fnglish base in 
stockade] towards which the sound of French cstocado (Iial. 
stoccata) a thrust in fencing, may have helped. ’ 

Some miscellaneous Spanish nouns : cargo, negro, punctilio, 
stevedore (L. stipator), salver. 


stevedore. 

‘Bridgett .ind Co. v. Binnington and Co.’ is illustrative of the legal 
confusion which may be produced by strikes, and lays down the prin- 
ciple that consignees of cargo are not exonerated from paying demurrage 
when the delay is occasioned by strikes among the Etcveclorcs and 
dockers, although, by the custom of the port, the unloading of the cargo 
IS the joint act of the shipowner and cargo-owner.— Standant, 
29 Dec. iSyo. 

Proven 9 al : cadet (capdet). , 

353. Round by the Spanish peninsula have also come to 
us most of those English (or rather European) nouns which 
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are derived from Arabic (or Persian): admiral, alchemy, 
alcohol, alcove, alembic (limbeck 632), algebra, alkali, almanac, 
amber, arsenal, assassin, azimuth, azure, caravan Pers., cipher, 
elixir Pers., kareen, lute, magazine, mask (masque), mattress, 
minaret, mummy, musk, nadir, ogee (ogive), orange, saffron, 
sherbet, simoon, zenith, zero. 

To these we must add a word, once celebrated, now obso- 
lete, algorism, popularly augrim', scholastically algorithm, 
as if from SpiBfios. This word, from the surname of an 
Arab mathematician, was the medieval term for calculation 
by nine figures and zero. 

I shall leken it syxe times by aalgorisme, or you can caste it ones by 
counters. — ^John Palsgrave, Grammar, 1530. 

A certain congruity determines this as the place for 
recording our Anglo-Indian nouns. These are words from 
eastern languages, especially Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Hindi ; but between us and the native forms has inter- 
vened a European influence, namely, that of the Portuguese, 
that people having first led the way into Indian ^vaters. 
Sometimes this Romanesque speech appears with a modifying 
effect and especially by its characteristic nasalization. One 
of these, palanquin, has found entrance into the Revised 
Bible of 1885 : ‘ King Solomon made himself a palanquin of 
the wood of Lebanon.' — Song of Songs, iii. 9. Sometimes 
a word comes home to us from India, charged high with 
Indian associations and an oriental repute, and all the 
•while it is pure Latin. Such is caste, from casta race, 
pedigree, a word used by the Portuguese with reference 
to the breeding of cattle, which was easily transferred to 
races of men. -This casta is* a substantivate of the Latin 
adjective oastus pure. 

Other Anglo-Indian nouns are:— from Persian, bazaar, 
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cuvTy^ duriaf, pagoda, sepoy, shawl, verandah', from Arabic. 
cotton, mufti, monsoon, nahoi, shcrhct, sofa’, from Indian 
languages, bamboo, btingalcav, calico, cashmere, cheroot, coolie, 
cowry, gong, palanquin, shanpoo, tiffin, toddy. 

354. The French pre-occupation of our language had 
lasting effects. It imparted a tinge to the subsequent period 
of classic domination. The Latin words that were ne.xt 
admitted into English became subject to those French forms 
which were already familiar among us; and so much so, 
that it is rather arbitrary M*ork to pretend to draw the line of 
division. 


Zatin Subsianiival Forms. 


355. The Latin substantival forms are — 


-ance, -ancy . 

-ence, -ency . 

-osity . . . . 

-ion, -tion, -ation, 
-our (-or) . 


-ition . 


-al . 

-ate . 
-tude 
-aster 


350 (7. 
350 b. 

357. 

358. 
350. 

300. 

301. 
302 a. 
302 b. 


356 a. In -ance (-ancy), L. -antia; as circumstance, 
foi-bearance, importance, substance. The words acquaintance, 
cognisance, complaisance, pleasaiice, remembrance, obeisance, 
semblance, vengeance, and many others of this form, are rather 
French than Latin. 


cognisance. 

te a™ ,h„ i„ thi,, house 

House of 
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■ 366 b. In -enco (-ency), L. -antia : — affluence, beneficence, 
benevolence, circumference, compelence, confidence, conscience, 
consequence, deference, difference, diffidence, effervescence, emin- 
ence, cjidence, exigence, experiettce, infiuence, licence, magni- 
ficence, inunificence, negligence, opulence, preference, pubescence, 
reference, relicence, science, sequence. 

Here again we meet with that confluence of forms which 
wc have already noticed ; and we are obliged to admit into 
this set some examples which are of a different origin, being 
cither from Latin nouns in -ensio, or from Latin participles 
in -onsua. Such are defence, expence (obsolete), offence, 
pretence. With these may be mentioned a few which have 
not succumbed to this assimilation, as incense, saise, suspense, 
and one which has recovered its original classical consonant, 
namely e.vpcnsc. Our spelling in this, as in many other 
instances, is a tradition from the French fashion of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century,. Co^ave, in r6ii, recognises 
offence, but gives the palm to ofifenae, which is to this present 
day the correct orthography in French. 

Our -ancy, -ency forms are peculiarly English :-««//«- 
certcy, constituency, currency, dependency, insolvency, snfficiemy, 
vagrancy. Clemmcy is in French cWmence, and constancy 
Constance. The peculiarity arises from our surpassing the 
French themselves in our attachment to the old ending tc, 
now become j', of whose various suSfixment mention has been 
made above, 329. 

The two forms -eitcy and -ence have sometimes clashed, 
especially in their plurals. It is questioned which is right, 
excellences or excellencies. In old writers excelleiuy is the 
prevalent form, and excellence is a mere duplicate variety, 
without a distinct sense. More recently, excellence has be- 
come dominant in the singiflar number, if not in the plural. 
In fact the termination -emy is gradually yielding to -ence. 
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and as we look back into our elder literature, we frequently 
meet with -curj' ''here -etice is now usual. 'J'lnis suf^er- 
iiiicvdcucy : 


Her .idmonilion w.is v.nin, the Krc.-itcr inunlit-r itecHrcd .-.piifist .'tnv 

' * '• I, y her fUjHrintcndrncy they iJiunUM 


ilCT auiuuiiuiuj* 

other clireclion, and doii1>tcd not hut - 
cbmb with safety up llie Mountain of IfxtsS* 
Vision of Theodore. 


—Satruicl Jotinsofi, 'J'he 


This collision has ended in difierenliation : (.xedUna now 
stands for tlie abstract quality, and we keep f.vcdlmey for the 
titular distinction. 

It seems to have been by ab.siraction from these that we 
obtained the modern fonnaiive -cy, as in hsr.krttfUy, l.trcndcy, 
captaincy, cohndey. This termination appears first about 
1700. Dr. Murray V. Bankrupuy. 

367. In -ositj'; as animosity, curiosity, imf etnosity, pomp- 
osity, scrupulosity. 

The forms in dty and dy have been ranked under I'retteh 
products, 349, but -osity came of Latin .‘^ttulie.s, It.s boister- 
ous youtli was in the seventeenth ceiuury, when several 
e.xamples were launched into currency, anti soon slrattded. 
Such were fabulosity, mulicrosity, populosity, sfeciosih . 

So Rre.'it .a plorj- ns all tlio spedosUits of tlic wt.rld coulil not e<tt!.it* 
ize. — Henry hlorc, On Godliness, iv. 12. { 


358. In -ion, -tion, -ntion, -ition; L. -ionom, -tionom ; 
accusation, action, altercation, comf<assion, con:p>rd;ensiot:, con- 
centration, confagration, congratulation, connexion, contrition, 
coronation, decoration, descripdion, dissipation, ernulution, exfo- 
sition, function, humiliation, imagination, investigation, mani- 
festation, occupation, perception, perpetration, procrastination, 
region, relation, reputation, situation, satisfaction, transaction, 
vacillation. We may now adc\ sanitation. i\ ver)- iwolific 
formative, whose sonorousness ministers a certain flatlcrv to 
the ear. 
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salutation. 

\Vc behold men, to whom are awarded, by the universal voice, all the 
honour of a proud and unsullied excellence— and their walk in the 
world is dignifietl by the reverence of many salutations— and as we hear 

of their truth and their uprightness, and their princely liberalities, &c. 

Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1819). 

This abstract form is capable of a thundering eloquence. 
When a new ship of war of an advanced and formidable 
type was announced to the world by the name of ‘ The 
Devastation,' the new cast of name was an apt exponent 
of the weight of metal by which the terrors of marine war- 
fare had been enlianced. 

The pattern is multiplied with great facility, as witness 
the oflT-hand words savation, starvation^. 

When Mr. H. Dundas nsed the word starvation in the House of 
Commons, it was received with a roar of derision as a north-country 
barbarism.— J. B. Heard, The Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 83, note. 

The liuge multiplication of these words has entailed a 
corresponding waste by obsolescence. Among Dr. Trench’s 
examples are coaxation, conculcation, dehonestation, delinition, 
excarnijicaiion, quadripartition, sulsannation Jeremy Taylor 
uses luxation (properly the dislocation of a joint) to signify 
the disturbing, disjointing, disconcerting, shocking, of the 
understanding : — 

An honest error is better than a hypocritical profession of truth, or 
a violent luxation of the understanding . — Liherty of Propheying, ix. 2. 


* A gardener once dcsirmg to have his work admired^-he had been 
moving some of the raspbciry-c.mcs, to make the ro>vs/more regular— 
‘ There, sir,’ cried he, ‘ that’s what I c.all row-tation fcoW 1 ’^peculators 
on the Stock Rxchangc use a hybrid tenn BacMvardatiou to signify 
money paid to a buyer of shares for extension of/time by a seller who 
has not the shares rc.ady to deliver when due accorliing to his harga^ 

» On some Deficiencies in our English Dictioi\anes (iSs?)- This 
pamphlet is memorable, as having been the egg of the New English 
Dictionary. 
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It is a thing to be observed, that in tiic prime of their 
vigour forms often overpass the area which they arc per- 
manently to occupy. Under each form we might collect 
a number of words that have perished, not from age and 
decay, but just because they were started rather in obe- 
dience to a strong formative impulse of the moment, than 
from any occasion the language had for their sen-ices. 

' This group is formed, with few exceptions, upon the basis 
of a passive participle, and the observation is of ortho- 
graphical import when there is a vacillation between ci and 
a.*: 0 . g. connexion, flcxmi, not ‘connection, flection,' because 
the participles of neebo, flecto arc nexus, floxus. 

Composite endings on the basis of verbs in -isc, ize] 
-ization, -isation ; — characierisalion, civilization, colonization, 
feriilizalion, modeniization, organization, solemnization (Com. 
Prayer). 


characterisation. 

Of Sir George Bowycr, William Sewell, Sir Cilljert Scott, .anti .a 
score beside, Mr. Mozley remembers something al\v.ays worth telling, 
not as good stories, but as characterisation. — Mark Patti-son, Academy, 
July I, 1S82. 


359. In -om’ ; as ardour, colour , fervour , governour , honour, 
valour. 

In these words, derived at secondhand from the Latin in 
-or, -ator, -itor, as fervor, ardor, gpibernator, tlic u is a 
trace of the French medium. 

A disposition has manifested itself, chichy in American 
literature, to drop this French u. The general rule holds 
good through this whole series of nouns from the Latin, 
that we ‘anglicize' them by reducing them to forms which 
were originally French. And |hus the French innuence still 
accompanies us, even through the course of our latinizino- 
era. ° 
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■ Latin scholarship was, however, continually nibbling away 
at these monuments of the French reign. The forms of 
many of our Romanic nonns were too permanently fixed to 
be shaken; but wherever the classical scholar could maTrP an 
English word look more like Latin, he was fain to do so. 
Nobody now writes ‘tenonr’ or ‘creditour’ as in the Bible 
of i6ii : and 'governour’ is less usual than governor. 

380. In -al. This form, which is derived from the Latin 
adjective in -alis, -ale, has attached itself not only to Latin 
or French words, as acqmttal, avowal, criminal, dismissal, 
disposal, espousal, manual, pedal, perusal, proposal, redial, 
rtfusal, rehearsal, rental, reversal, revival, survival, victual, 
but also to English words, as in betrothal, uprooial, and the 
geological term upheaval. 


A great word of the day is survival : 

Dr. Carpenter did not agree with him that natural selection was a 
vera eataa. The true cause lay in those developmental forces which 
gave origin to advances of type and varieties of form. Natural selection 
by producing the survival of the fittest did nothing but limit and direct 
the operation of this cause . — The Guardian, August aS, 187a. 


Some plurals : credentials, mptials, espousals, the two latter 
grammatically imitative of L. nupti®, sponsalia. 

A word which does not belong here, but which has 
assumed the guise of this set, is bridal, from the Saxon 
BR^D bride, and ealo ale ; so that it really meant the ale or 
festivity of the bride. Other compounds on this model, 
arval succession feast, clmrch-ale, scot-ale, are now obsolete. 

Another word, burial, has acquired a deceptive appear- 
ance by taking the vowel a. It is pure English. The Saxon 
form is byrigels, plural btrigelsas. 

361. In -ate ; L. -atus, passive participle or substantive : — 
associate, candidate,- consulate, curate, delegate, doctorate, elec- 
torate, episcopate, estimate, inspectorate (Edward Bellamy), opiate. 
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magisiraie, magnate, postulate, potentate, probate, syndicate, 
tribunate. 

apostolatc. 

The profession of medicine is, orsliould be, an npostolntc of reverence ; 
for its field of action is the human body; and o|*\cr school may 

reverence be learned, more surely than here. — II. 1 • Luldon, Sermon 
before International Medical Congress, iSSj, p. 13. 


MacMahonak. 

I was told this during the MacMahonatc . — The Daily Naos, 3 Jan- 
uary, 1885, ‘Paris Article.’ 

In the dialect of chemistry this form has a definite area 
assigned to it, and one' in harmony with its original character 
as a passive participle : — acetate, carbonate, chlorate, muriate, 
nitrate, sulphate. 

NitnV acid forms salts called nitr<T/fr, whilst nitrn/rr acid gives rise 
to nitrrVer; this is an example of a general rule adopted in chemical 
nomenclature, that if the specific name of an acid or hydrogen salt 
end in ‘ous,’ the names of the corresponding metallic salts end in ‘ itc,’ 
whilst acids whose names end in ‘ic’ form salts ending in ‘ate.’ — Menrj’ 
E. Roscoe, Elementary Chemistty, p. 74. 

362 a. In -tude; L. -tudo: — altitude, beatitude, certitude, 
decrepitude, disquietude, exactitude, fortitude, gratitude, habitude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, 
turpitude, vicissitude. 

habitude. 

. . . and many habitudes of life, not given bv nature, but which 
nature directs us to acquire.— Joseph Butler, Analogy, i. v. 2 (1736). 

362 h. In -aster ; which we now regard as a Latin sufil.x, 
although we may have learnt it rather from the OF. poetastre 
an ignorant poet, than from Cicero’s oleaster a wild olive 
tree. Examples -.—criticaster, poetaster (Ben Jonson). 
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Unaltered Latin Substantives. 

863. A considerable number have been adopted as sub- 
stantives in their original and unaltered state : — abacus, acumen, 
album, alumnus, animus, apex, apparatus, arbiter, arcana, area, 
arena, catena, census, circles, compendium, consensus, curator, 
deficit, detritus, dictum, equilibrium, exordium, etdogium, 
farrago, focus, formula, fungus, genius, genus, gravamen, 
herbarium, ietdex, interest, item, maximum, medium, memento, 
memorandum, minimum, minister, minutice, modicum, momentum, 
odium, omen, onus, orator, pabulum, pastor, peninsula, pro- 
sp>ectus, radius, regimen, requiem, residuum, sanatorium, senator, 
sinus, species, specimen, sponsor, squalor, status, stimulus, 
stratum, tedium, terminus, tiro, ultimatum, vertex, villa, virus, 
vortex. 

meditm. 

Madame de Stael said, and the general remark is true, ' The Englisli 
mind is in the middle between the German and the French, and is a 
medium of communication between them.’— H. C. Robinson, Diary, 
%-ol. i. p. 175. 


Denuded Specimens. 

Some Latin words are denuded of flexion: adit aditus, 
advent advenius, class classis, congress congressus, contract 
contractus, creed credo, deposit depositum, excess excesses, ' 
exit exitus, herb herba, minim minimum, orb orbis, pest pestis, 
plant planta, plaudit plaudite (imperative verb), tact tactus, 
text textus, unguent unguenlum, vest vestis, victim victims. 
In Clarendon olassiB has still its unaltered Latin form. But 
though some of these are recent, the group consists chiefly 
of Latin words that are oj^ in the service of the English 
language, and often came to us through French, ^d 
therefore their natural place is at the head of this section. 
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There they would have been ranged, but that 
continuity between French and Latm forms dented an 
opening in that place. 

Coined :—pi 


Greek Substantival Foi'tns. 

364 a. The Greek substantival terminations are : 


-ade, -ad 364= b. 

'Ys -logy, -eraey . ' . • 364 c, 

-ery 364 d. 

-ite 

-ism 365. 

-ist, 366. 

-asm 367 a. 

-ast 367 h. 

-ysm 367 c. 

-ies 368 a, 

-em, -m 368 b. 

-oid 368' c. 


364 h. In -ad, -aha (nom. -a?), and -ade (final -e French) ; 
— decade, Dryad, monad, myriad. Naiad, Olympiad, Pleiad, 
triad, Troad. Of this form is the name of the chief epic, 
the Iliad : whence other names of poems, Ltisiad, Dunciad. 
Closely allied are those in -id from nom. -is, acc. -tta:— 
Nereid, orchid’, and after this pattern the name of the chief 
Latin epic Mneid, and then Thebaid. 

364 c. In -y from Greek words in -ia and -eta ; as academy, 
agony, apostasy, astronomy, geometry, irony Pipaveta, panoply, 
pharmacy, rhapsody, synonymy, tyraniy. ' 

threnody Bprivcohla, 

We crave not a memorial stone 
For those who fell at Marathon; 
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Tlicir fame with every breeze is blent, 

The mountains axe their monument, 

And the low plaining of the sea 
Their everlasting threnpdy. 

The Three Fonnlains (1869), p. 100. 

Phjsiognomy, ti word regrecized by modern scholarship. 
In llie thirteenth centuiy' fisnnms OF. phisonomie from 
cornipt Latin for ^vaur/vafitmq^ judging a man by the ex- 
pression of his features ; it now seems capable of standing 
cither for cast of features or for inward character. 

'To oiir Lorrl’s eje every hnman being had a moral and spiritual 
physiognomy of his own.'— Henry Latham, faslor Pastonm, c. xir. 
P- .^74- 

Those in -logy -Xoy/n belong here : — anthology, astrology, 
biology, chronology, craniology, eschatology, geology, histology, 
ichthyology, morphology, neology, ontology, ornithology, osteology, 
teleology, terminology, theology ^cohoym 

and in -oraoy -Kpor/n : — aristocracy dptoTOKpana, democrat^ 
SijpOKpoTio, ochlocracy dykoKparia mob rule, plutocracy rrXuro- 
Kparla, timocracy npoKparla. 

Ochlocracy (which is derived from two Greek words signif^ng mob- 
government) is the most inquisitorial, dictatorial, and disgusting of all 
governments, and its tendency is to despotism as a more tolerable form 
of tyranny.— Thomas Walker, The Original, No. i. May 20, 1835. 

364 d, A few in -ery from -^pma : — baptistery ^asn-urnfpmv, 
cemetery Kmpjjriipiop, phylactery KpvkaKrijpiop, psaltery fakT^pioo. 
(French -c/y, 331.) 

304 c. In -ite. We received this form through French 
from Latin ; but it is Greek by origin : Israelite, Isradlite, 
Isrnelita, 'WpaijKlTris. It had a universal celebrity in the 
middle ages for class designations, especially of sects and 
opinions, as Monothelites, Marcionites, Monophysites. The 
odium which now attaches to this form cannot have been felt 
in the si.\teenth century, or our Bible would not shew it so 
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generally as it does, not only in such cases as Canaamk, 
Perizzite, Hiviie, and Jcbusile, but also in Lcvik, Ephralhilc, 
Belhlehanite, Israelite. But in the sevcntcenlli century, we 
find the ecclesiastical historian Jeremy Collier using the term 
Wicliffisis, as if with purpose to avoid writing Wtclifik, which 
M'as the usual form. And thus in our own time the alumni 
of Winchester are not indificreni about being called Wyke- 
haraites instead of Wykehamists. 


Jacobite, Williarnitc. 

Already, in the short space of six months, he had liccn several times 
a Jaeobitc, and several times ti Williarnitc. llolU Jacobites and Wil- 
liamites regarded' him with contempt and distrust. — 'I". H. Macaulay, 
History, 1689, c. xiii. 


366. In -ism from the Greek as archaism, abso- 

lutism, atheism, catechism, criticism, Darwinism, eclecticism, 
egotism, formalism, fanaticism, idolism hi., individualism, 
Judaism 'lovba'icrftos 2 hlacc. ii. 21 , literalism hi., materialism, 
modernism, organism, plagiarism, polytheism, propagandism, 
scepticism, schistn, iotemism, truism, vegetarianism, ventrilo- 
quism. 


This, the most lu.Kuriant of our Greek forms, began to 
push itself in Elizabeth’s time, but it was yet a new toy in 
the seventeenth century. In the correspondence between 
Strafford and Laud there is a lo-and-fro imputation of 
‘Johnnisras’; Strafford belonging to St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; Laud to St. John's at O.xford. 

What means this Johnnism of yours,— till the rights of the pastors be 
a little more settled? Well, I see the errors of your breeding will slick 
by yov; pastors and elders and all will come in if 1 let you alone.— 
Quoted by J. B. Mozley, ‘Lord Strafford.’ 


m advance 

1860.^ Hill. C/iar^c to the Grand Jiuy, 
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How readily new words are- bnUded on this model may 
be seen from the following: — 

111 send it over to you; and there are some other hooks that 
may like to see — pamphlets ahont Antinomiamsm and Kvangelicalism, 
whatever they may be. I can’t think what the feUow means by sending 
such things to me. I’ve written to him, to desire tl^at from henceforth 

he will send me no hook or pamphlet on anything that ends in ism. 

Adam Bede, c. 5. 

Confucianism is more purely national than Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism. — H. P. Liddon, Bamflm Lectures for 1866 ; Lecture iii. 


The three schools of geolo^cal speculation which I have termed 
CatastrofMsm, Uni/ormitarianism, and Evolutionism, are commonly 
exposed to be antagonistic to one vasoOiti.— Address if the President 
of the Geological Society (Prof. Huxley), 1869! 

There is an impression, which is not worthy to he called a conviction, 
but which holds the place of one, that the indifferentism, scepticism, 
materialism, and pantheism, which for the moment are so fashionable, 
afford, among them, an effectual defence against Vaticanism.— W. E. 
Gladstone to Emile De Laveleye, 1875. 

It is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had totemism.— J. G. 
Fmter, The Golden Bough (1890), U. 38. 

Ben Jonson wrote ciiycism as if making -cisnx a form- 
ative, after the pattern of Catholicim, Gallicism, osiracism, 
Slcicism. 

. . . inform'd, reform'd, and transform'd, from his original citycism ; 
. . . Q'wMio'r .fforfr, Act T. Sc. 4 (ed.1756). 

Diyden started ■wUlicism, asking ‘ pardon for a new word.’ 

366 . In -ist -iirr^s: — alarmist, capitalist, casuist, chemist, 
dogmatist, egotist, fatalist, idolist M., methodist, ministerialist, 
novelist, oculist, optimist, panegyrist, pessimisl,pl^sicist,puUicist, 
ritualist, satirist, sophist o-o^norqs, Wykehamist. 


atheist, pantheist, polytheist. 


The whole world seems to give the lie to fe great truth of ^ 
of a God : and of that great tmtfi my whole being is full . so 
it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience my heart 
I should be an atheist, panthdst, or polytheist when I looked into the 
world.— J. H. Neivmanjyi/n/iifM!. > 
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Calviuisl, Sakah'otiisi . 


In Switzerland tlicrc arc especial nfoi'n'l? f*”' "f 
sence of Salvationists. To a Swi.ss Lnlvinist of the oW ^ .’J;'; 

the presumption of Salv.itionists in teachmn i»» his rcln-iour, dnut 
must appear as insolent as the admonitions of the early Qnahcis to ^cl. 
England Puritans.— y’/zi; 7 ’imes, .Sept. 3, iSS.|. 


In these two groups, -isi is the concrete to liie 
abstract ; but before wc took -isnif an ab.^lr.act correlative 
for -isi was made by adding to it the French -fry (.'5.31), 
thus making -isfry\ as casuistry, chnnisiry, falmistry, A’nn:- 
istry Hooker i. 6. margin. 

A cumulate -ist-er Sn barrisUr seems due to -if5t+-nrins 
(418), as if from ‘barrist-arius*.’ 

867 a. But fond as wc appear to be of the Greek verbs in 
-izc and the Greek nouns in -ism, -isi, wc have drawn very 
little from a Greek form that lies clo.se beside those, 'riiore 
are Greek verbs in -aze and corrc.sponding sub.sianlive.s in 
-asm, -ast, which have been almost neglected by ns. W'e 
have, however, a few Englished. 

In -asm, as chasm, enthusiasm, icomclasm, jAcmasm, prvh- 
plasm, sarcasm, spasm. 


enthusiasm. 

Walmbeeism was the last w.nve of Mahomedan cntlmsiasni. — C. E. 
Trevelyan, in The Times, Nov. i.j, 1871. 


367 b. And -ast, as enthusiast, iconoclast, periphrasis 
protoplast (tlie first created man). 

To me it appears to be most reasonable, that the circumference 
01 our protoplasts senses should be the same witli that of nature’s 
activity : unless we will clerog.ate from his iicrfections, and so reflect a 


367 c. In -ysm {-va-fios) ; — cataclysm, paroxysm. 

368 a. In -ics, a plural collective after the Greek -im, 


in 
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which the last letter -a being the sign of plurality has been 
translated into the English -s. 

Examples -.—acoustics, aesthetics, athkiics, calisthenics, ethics, 
gymnastics, hermeneutics, ■mathematics, mechanics, mtaplysics, 
mnemonics, numismatics, iptics, pneumatics, poetics, polemics, 
politics, statistics. 

Here we may observe that the traces of French influence, 
though now sparse and rare, have not yet disappeared. In 
this set we have judged for ourselves what and how to borrow 
front the Greek, and we have reduced it to English form 
unled by French. In French the plural poUtiquea means 
politicians, while politics is expressed* in the singular, la 
politique. We have however in an elder group retained this 
French singular; arithmetic, logic, magic, music, rhetoric'^. 

888 h. In -am or -m, from Greek -ij/u, for a few weighty 
substantives originating in a passive idea:— tUoAm, tmhim, 
problem, stratagem, system, theorem S€apt)ita, 

368 c. In -oid meaning ‘ like,’ from tSor, shape, 
figure, appearance, as ^heroid sphere-like; adjectival sub- 
stantives : — aneroid, eycleid, rhomboid ^p^otiSes 
369. Many Greek words have been adopted in their 
original or latinized forms. Such are acme, cegis, ambrosia, 
analysis, anathema, antithesis, asbestos, asthma, basis, bathos, 
canon, catastrophe, chaos, character, chorus, climax, colon eSihiv, 
comtna, cosmos, crisis, criterion, diagnosis, dilemma, dogma, 
drama, dyspepsia, echo, eirenicon, encomium, enigma, epitome, 
exegesis, exodus, hahyon, horizon, hyperbole, hypothesis, metro- 


1 There is a tendency in some writers to bring baeik this singnlar 
in -ic'. influenced it may be partly by the Greek phrase 7} r>f.- 

vaoTiKh, iipmoaiTtid, -, but more by the German die Ethik, die Aes- 
thetik! ■CleLhcs, a Stoic, subdivided the th™ ^visions and made 
six- Dialectic and Rhetoric, comprised m I.ogic: Ethic and Polmc; 
Physic andTheology.’-G. M''- 

Matthew Arnold has critidzed this tendency m Essays tn Cniicssm. 
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polls fiijrpoVoXtf, neciar, nemesis, oasis, paralysis, parenihests, 

pathos, phalanx, phenomenon, phosphortts, sphinx, stigma, synop- 
sis, synthesis. 

diathesis 

Christ divines the treatment that every particular diathesis requires.— 
Henry Latham, Pastor Pastornm, c. xii, p. 380. 

Denuded Specimens. 

Some Greek words are denuded of formative ending : — 
alyss, atom, poch, idol, idyl, tneteor, microcosm, myth, nymph, 
ocean, period, phantasni (pdfraaiia, scope (tkottos (mark, aim), 
symbol o-up^oXov, system. Here belongs the important word 
method fildohos, which has played a part in our history. 

I would advise you as much as possible to throw your business into a 
certain method, by which means you will learn to improve every precious 
moment, and find an unspeakable facilitj’ in the performance of your 
respective duties, — Letter from his Mother to Samuel Wesley at West- 
minster (1 709). 

Coined Greek Words. 

Some nouns compounded of Greek elements, but not 
ancient Greek words, are now familiar: as diorama, micro- 
scope, panorama, perigee (Astronomy), phantastnagoria, phono- 
graph, photograph, telegraph, telephone, telescope, Utopia (coined 
by Sir Thomas More). 

Curtailed and Familiar Substantives. 

370. Next, we will notice a group of nouns of a peculiarly 
national stamp. They are easy and familiar expressions 
formed by a curtailment of longer words, and are often 
monosyllabic. It is generally* but not always the first part 
that has been retained. Thus for speculation spec, omnibus 
bus, cabriolet cab, incognito incog, distress j/rm, cadet cad, 
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composition compo, photograph The curt expression 
of tick for credit is as old as the seventeenth century, when 
buying goods to be put into a bill was called ‘on ticket.' 
John Oldham (1683) has— 


itedneed to want, he in dne time felt sick, 
W.15 fain to die, and be interred on tick. 


If it appear below the dignity of philology to notice such 
half-recognised slang, let it be remembered that this science 
is quite its much concerned with first efforts, of however 
uncouth an aspect, as it is with those mature forms which 
enjoy the most complete literary sanction. The words 
which one generation calls slang are not unfrequently the 
sober and decorous terms of that which succeeds. The curt 
bus has made for itself a very tolerable position, and cah is 
absolutely established. The curt form of gent as a convenient 
abbreviation of ‘gentleman,’ had once made considerable 
way, but its career was blighted in a court of justice. It was 
about 1846 that two young men, being brought before a 
London magistrate, described themselves as ‘gents.’ The 
magistrate said he considered that description little better 
than ‘ blackguard.' The abbreviate form was never able to 
recover that shock. 

A more successful abbreviaUon is the title Miss, a contrac- 
tion of Mistress which has won its way (not without checks) 
to an honoured position. 

371 . Already in 1711 Mr. Spectator, in No. 13S, an 
interesting paper for the study of the English language, 
commented upon the tendency of Uiese curt forms to get 
themselves established. 


It is perhaps this humonr of spqpking no more than we needs mMt, 
which has so miserably curtailed some of our words, that in toiliar 
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their first entry into a langnage.by familiar phrases, I "ot -^nswer 
for these, that they will not in time be looked upon as part of our 


tongue. 

Such words have a crude and fragmentary look only while 
they are recent. Give time enough, and the abruptness dis- 
appears. Who now thinks of mole (talpa) as a curt form of 
moldiwarp German Maulwurf? Who finds it vulgar to 
say Consols, though this is but a curt way of saying Con- 
solidated Annuities ? A peal of bells is a sweet expression, 
although curtailed from appeal. Story is a pretty word, 
though curt for history. The short form has always borne 
a comparatively famijiar sense, as it does to the present day, 
It is only used twice (2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27) in the text 
of our Bible. But into the contents of the chapters, which 
are couched in homelier speech, we find it more readily 
admitted. Thus in Deuteronomy: — 


Chap. I. Moses' speech in the end of the fortieth ycerc, briefly re- 
hearsing the story, &c. 

Chap. II. The story is contained, &c. 

Chap. III. The story of the eonquest of Og king of Bashan. 


Some obsolete curtailments are preserved in compound 
words. Thus cobweb seems to indicate that the attcrcop 
(spider) was curtly called a cop or cob. 

372, We have been very easy in our admission of long 
classic words j nay, we have exhibited a large appetite for 
them. But now at length there has risen in our time a 
visible reaction against the tyranny of long words, and in 
favour of the neglected monosyllable. We have not indeed 
arrived at the decision 


... . To banish from the nation 

All long-tail’d words in osity and atiouy 

John Hookham Frere, (1817) ; 

but ostentation and pride of invention is now seen almost as 
often in short or Saxon-like words as it is in the long-robed 
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words of classic sweep. Perhaps it may be the case that the 
Americans, are leading the van in this. Certain it is that 
words of this character do win their way into English literature 
from across the Atlantic. The following is one of their new 
devices. 


Boston is the hub of the world. So say those who, not being M.issa- 
chnsetts men themselves, are di^osed to impnte extravagant pretensions 
to the good old Puritan aty. The kub, in the language of America, is 
the nave, or centre-piece of the wheel, from which the spokes radiate, 
and on which the wheel turns. As the Americans make with their 
hickory wood the best wheels in the world, they have some right to give 
to one of the pieces n name of their otvn. But, however, Boston need 
not quarrel with the saying. Nation^ like individuals, are generally 
governed by ideas, and no people to such a degree as the Americans : and 
the ideas which have governed them hitherto ha%e been supplied from New 
EngUmd. But Massachusetts has been the wheel within New ^gland, 
and Boston the wheel within Massachusetts. It has hitherto been the first 


source and fonndation of the ideas that have moved and made America; 
and is, in a high and honourable sense, the hub of the New World. — 
F. Barham Zincke, Last Winter in the United States (t868), p. 279. 


And the younger colonies likewise bear their part in sus- 
taining this English characteristic. In South Australia a 
hotel or public-house is called a pub; a word which is indeed 
well enough known in England, but not on the level implied 
in the following: 


Abont ten miles from Laura is Caltowie, a to\vnship possessing an 
hotel or ‘pub,’ as we heard it gravely styled, a post-office, a store, and 
two or three little farm-houses, all making a very small figure in the 
midst of the great plain. The horses were baited seven miles further 
on. at Jamestown, which boasts two ‘ pnbs ’ of imposing appearance.— 
Rosamond and Florence Htll, What we saw in Amtraha (1875), p. 2 17. 


373. Familiar abbreviations of Christian names belong 
here. They are commonly made, with alteration or without, 
from the first syllable*. Will, Tom, Wat (from Walter, 


drM,S“chtn,"romTa^ Gertrude. Other cases^ 
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according to its old fadcd-Frcnch ])ronunciaiion Wakr), 

So?!l, See. ' 

These are specially liable to alteration from the caprices 
of the little folk among whom they arc most current, and to 
this cause (mixed with the imperfection of the childish organs 
of speech and the fondness which elder brothers and ssM-rs 
have for propagating the original speeches of the little ones) 
must be assigned such forms as />W' for Kob, /•>.’// ^or^'ii^. 
Die/: for Rich. Charles Dickens signofl his writings ‘ 
after a domestic modification of Mo.«cs. In the c.a>e of natnes 
beginning with a vowel, the curt form take.s a < onsonant, as 
jVc<i, Noll, Nell, for Hd^’^rd, Oliver, l-lllen. 105. 

While we arc upon these familiar appidlations, v-c may 
include some which do not spring from the causes lu re 
under consideration. Harry for Ilonry is a rmigh i’higrnh 
imitation of the sound of the French Henri ; fa:/: !■. the 
French Jacques, which has attached itself somchre.v to the 
English John. 

374. A surc'cy of English nouns would indeed De defscient 
which should omit that curt, .>^ 11101 , slang element to which 
we as a nation are so remarkably prone, and in reg'.trd to 
which we stand in such contrast with our adoptive si; ter. 
The French language shrinks from such things as it wert.- 
from an indecorum. Our public-school and university life is 
a great wellhead of new and irresiionsible words. Griuliialiy 
they find their way into literature. For exampde : — 


c/taff. 

He wishes to confound the whole school of tlio-e w 
faith is to be tested by the inward experience of life, 
himself to ovenvhelm Mr. Iliirjhcs with ridicule, riotir' 
banter vulg.nrly described as ‘chaff.’ and bringing up' 


vho lliinh thra r. 

And su lie s -s 
g in that hind of 
.ag.ainst him th. - 


there are, apart from this cause, in which the latti 
for Catharina. 1 here is however no general rule 
name for Friedrich, and Dietz for Dietrich. 


part is Kept. .a iTrin 
Fritz is the ‘ Ko l-- 



3/0. And as such words ;« d. i 
gathering-places of young Saxons ® 
is being achieved by that v^nr<; ^ 
beyond the western main i alLsr'”' 
certain school among them w^e ^ 
of rebellion, and were resolved to d' °° ^ standard 

which the classic tongues hav^so to superiority , 
barbarian language. Nothing to A ^ over our 

such a stamp of originalit? and bterature bears 

-nUnsBiartch JZ^Torrfio.r"'””'”’ “ "■■>“ 

aad Mr old obedience to the KinS En '?'* 
the winds. The nenJnl !■«/? Er|gbsh is thrown to 

rnpe. on JoLCd! 

,e..Mrop’S;:^.:TM';riSot^i^^ 

and barbarism. But it cannot be denied that Mr. Lowell has 
practically demonstrated the power of mind over matter 

hir 1 ‘be superiority of 

thought m literature over every convendional limit that can 
be imposed upon the forms of expressioii. It is an assertion 
of the natural freedom of dialect and language and diction. 

U ho, with any feeling for humour, can refuW to condone the 

literary audacity of the following:— 1 

I’ve notiMd thet each ha^-laked scheme’s abettora 
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Or who with any love of nature can let the dialect blind him 
to the burst of real poetry that there is in this description 
of the New England spring, 'that gives one leap from April 
into June ' ? — 

Then all comes crowdin’ in ; afore you think, _ 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, 

The cat-bird in the laylock bush is loud, 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud, 

In ellnua-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings, 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes, in archin’ bowers 
The barb’iy' droops its strings o’ golden flowers . . . - 
’Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year. 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 

Half hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings 
Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 

Or givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair 
Runs down, a brook o' laughter, thru the air*. 

Returning to our own side of the Atlantic, we may observe 
that in a gradual and unobserved manner we are continually 
admitting words which once were disowned and disallowed. 
Two remarkable examples are dever and /tin, words now in 
perfect credit ; of which Dr. Johnson could call the former 
‘a low word’ and the latter ‘a low cant word.’ 


Dimimtiives. 

376. The general motive of the employment of such 
words is to escape conventionality; that is, to escape the 
triteness and dryness of that which is current and hackneyed, 
and this because the speaker longs to mingle with his words 
something of character or of humour or of good fellowship 


speech of the Northern 
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in a word, something personal and emotional. Now it is 
plain, without reasoning, that to call each thing by the name 
that everybody calls it, without any little twist or twirl, is apt 
to seem commonplace and vapid. Kindly feelings desire a 
little playfulness in conversation ; the sterner sentiments have 
also their claim for an utterance to fit them, — and both of 
these are at times rebellious against conventionality. Conse- 
quently there has been found in most languages a faculty of 
shaping certain words to the temper of the speaker, or, so 
to say, of giving them a moral colouring. Emotional sub- 
stantives have been commonly called Diminutives, because 
the sentiments which have been moA active in this work 


have been those of affectionate partiality on the one hand, or 
of contempt on the other; and therefore the idea of ‘little’ 
has been much felt in this strain of words. In some lan- 


guages, such as the Italian, the term Diminutive appeared too 
narrow, and the grammarians made another class by the name 
of Augmentatives. But in this way of proceeding it would 
be necessary to invent more names, for varieties may be 
found as numerous as the shades of human feeling; and 
therefore it seems better to acquiesce in the common desig- 
nation, however inadequate, only remembering what it really 
■signifies. The Diminutives are emotional substantives, ex- 
pressive of liking or aversion, of admiration or contempt, and 
accordingly conveying a good or a bad sense, a magnifying 
or diminishing effect. By the Italian -aeeio we may see 
how hard these variations are to classify. The name of a 
great painter, Masacoio (d. 1443 ). a reproachful exten- 
sion of Maso for Tommaso, his christened name; because 
his negligence of other duties for his Art’s sake made him 


unlovely. » r r 

377. There has been good material in our family for a 
development of this kind, but it has not been matured as 
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in Latin and Italian. We have hvo primary diminutival 
factors, namely L and K. In IMcesogothic wc find only r., 
as Attila Totila, Wulfila (little wolQ, commonly v.nttcn 
(after the Greek) Ulphilas or Ulfilas. So magula little boy. 
as Jn. vi. 9 , ist magula ains her there is a lad here. 

The observant traveller in the German cantons of 
Switzerland, where the old Alcmannic is spoken, ktiows the 
sound of substantives ending in -li, with Umlaut of root- 
vowel. A flower is bliimli, foot is fiissli; and if you a.4: 
your way, you are told to take such a road slriissli, leading 
by such a house hiiusli. The frequency of -li almost kills 
its diminutival effect. ‘ 

Downwards from the Alps towards the Northern Sea, tlic 
L wanes as the k waxes. The general rule is that i. is 
High Dutch, and k is Low Dutch. In Franconia there is 
a meeting and a curious junction of the i. and k forms, in 
a diminutival -lich, of which Grimm has plurals only, from 
the mouth of the people, but he quotes an example in the 
singular number from the old Franconian poet Hans Sachs, 
who has geltlich for gcldlcin or gcldchen. In retaining 
the two forms -lein and -chon the modern German exhibits 
its composite nature; and while it cherishes the title of Hoch 
Deutsch shows itself to be a mixture of High and Low. 
Indeed the lowland -chen is prevailing more and more, and 
shutting -lein up into the dignified seclusion of poetry and 
literature k 

Of the diminutival l in the Low Dutch dialects there is 
little trace. Among our English examples of -r., 31G r, hovel 
is dim. of hof house, and we may catch a faint shadow of 


^ a::contlnrj- .nncl flc.vional ii.-Uure : it 
ori^na^d m oblique cases. Thus, in the NibclunRcn Lied, the nonii- 

hve'ltSS Senitbe Etzclii am L 

tive Etzeln : then later a nominative Elzelin. 
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diminution in luUk, hrnd, nipple, ripple, skiille, slubble, 
whMe. Our remnants of the K-form are more considerable, 
as -ock 317, and 

-kin: lumpkin, eanakin gherkin, jerkin Du., lamb- 
kin, mannikin, pipkin, pumpkin, but the diminutival sense is 
mostly effete. Dr. Murray quotes capkin (little cap) as a 
‘nonce-word.’ This formative has made some personal 
names -.—Jaikin, Perkin, Simkin. 

The form -ing from the elemental associations described 
above, 318, slid occasionally into a diminutival effect, as 
in the courteous appellation lordiugs, once popular in 
addressing a mixed assembly, where ’we should now say 
'Gentlemen!' — 

Lystcnclh lordynges gente and lie.— Percy Folio, iii. 16 . 

In -ling we see -ing superimposed upon the diminutival -l 
and making an instrument of fondness or compassion 
trending away towards contempt: — changeling, duckling, 
foundling, gosling, nurseling, slrangeling, suckling, wiiling, 
youngling. ' 

The form -ie is well known as the Scottish diminutive — 
brownie, burdie, caddie, daddie, doggie, geordie, 
giftie, kelpie, laddie, lambie, lassie, mannie, minnie, 
mousic, platie little plate (Bums), wifie. In English it 
occurs only in childish talk, asm^, daddy, Georgy, Johnny, 
mammy. But in Dutch it is in great force, the old -ken 
having been abandoned in favour of -je, as kalfje little 
calf, katje little cat, huisje little house. More obscurely 
this Diminutive appears in some districts of Switzerland 
(Grimm iii. 684 ), so that its ’area was perhaps once very 
extensive. • , . 

The addition of this -ie to k makes the cumulate dum- 
nutival termination -kie as below in Dean Ramsay's dog- 
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<rilcie; or -key as in our i. c. little little dun-' dun' 

Ling a familiar term for horse h Intermediate beUveen dun 
and donkey there is the word boncli diinnock hedge-sparrow, 
and indeed the ass is in Gloucestershire and i)arl of Somerset 
called donk. 

The following affords a good disj)lay of Scottish dimi- 
nutives : — 

A fonn of expression which has been a great favourite in Scotlaiu!, in 
my recollection, has much gone out of practice — I mean tiie frequent 
use of diminutives, generally adopted cither as terms of ctidcarmeiit or 
of contempt. Thus, it was verj* common to speal: of a ]y;T.»on whom 
you meant rather to undervalue, as a mav.me, a Idle, a iU ic.iic, <ir a 
ivcc bit vtaunie. The ba;Ue in Rob Roy, when he intended to repre- 
sent his party as persons of no importance, used the expresdon * NN e arc 
bits o’ Glasgow bodies.’ In a popul.ar child's song we have the en- 
dearing expression, ‘ My wee bit iaddic.' We have known the series of 
diminutives, as applied to the c.anine race, very rich in diminution. 
There is — i. A dog; 2. A doggie; 3. A bit doggie; A wee bit 
doggie; and even 5. A wee bit doggikie. A correspondent has kujj- 
plied me with a diminutive, which is of a more cxtravag.mt degree of 
attenuation tlian any I ever met with. It is this — ' A peeric wee bit o' 

a manikinie.’ It is recorded in the family ih.al Mrs. Mute, on 

receiving from David Hume on his dcatlibcd the copy of his History, 
which is still in tlie library of Caldwell, tliankcd him very warmly, and 
added, in her/native dialect, which she and tlic Idstorian spoke in great 
purity, ‘ 0 David, that’s a book ye may wcel be proud o', Inil before yc 
dee ye should bum a’ your wee bukies.’ — E. li. Kams-ay, Rennv.isunUi 
of Scottish Life and Character^ ch. v. 

In the Romance languages also the same consonants are 
employed for Diminution. In Latin we find the same 
agency of the l and the c (k) and the subordinate 
Diminutives with l — horlus horiulus, cclla cellula, 
capilulum; with c’ — homo homuncio; with c and i, — arlus 
articulus, mulier muliercula, corpus corpusculum ; with n 
and c and l — homo homunculus, narraiio narratiuncula. 


II is borrowed from Italian 


monicchio, diminutive of ; 


as if ‘ little old woman’ (Skeat). 


mona or monna, contracted from mndonna, 
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This will sen-c to indicate the w-ide area and high antiquity 
of the Diminutival forms, as also to hint the wealth of 
Diminutives in Latin, out of which has grown the profusion 
in modern Italian. 

Were it not for their luxuriance in Dutch and Scotch one 
might be moved to generalize and say that Diminutives seem 
to expand in the sunny south and to contract as we follow 
them northwards. Exuberant to the south of the Alps, they 
thrive in tlie southern more than in the northern Teutonic 
lands; while in Scandinavia their growth is scanty, but 
hardly scantier than in English. 

The Diminutive at present most active in English is the 
French -et, -ette, -lel^ as brooklet, gablet, islet, kntglei, lancet, 
puppet, ringlet, streamlet, sermonette, tablet, wagonette, 384. 


gablet. 

Kisiog against the screen . . . stood an old monument of carved 
wood, once brilliantly painted ... It lifted its gablet, carved to look 
like a c.uopy, till its apex was on a level with the book -board on the 

front of the organ-loft j George Macdonald, Annals of a Quiet 

tkeiglUmirliMi, ch. ii. * 


notelet. 


— quires of letter paper, and note paper, mid notelet paper, from de- 
spatches of state to billct-donx.— Arrrjrwrrlw/, by the author of ‘Lothair’ 
;i8So), vol. ii. c. 32. 

It is (probably) as a compensation for our poverty in 
emotional expressions that we have recourse to cant and 
slang. 370. 

As regards the influence of the emotions on the forms of 
words, the Italian and the English stand at opposite poles : 


They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee. 
And k^ 1 reir bearing, ani ^eir sp«,i,^e traces 
A breadth of grace and depth of courtesy 
That are not found in more indement places; 
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Their dime and longue arc much m liarmony ; 

The codrney met in Middlesex or hurrcVi 
Is often cold, and, always in a linrn'. 

Frederick Locker, London Lyrics, ‘ Invilalton to Koine. 


hijlcxion of Suhsiauiivcs. 

378. Flexion is used to cxprcs.s tlic Number, the Case, 
andThe Gender of subslanlives. The Saxon substanlivc had 
a full declension — three Cases in the singular, and as inaiu 
in the plural. 

SINGULAR. PLUltAl,. 

I smi'5 smith smiSas smiths 

Gen. sraiSes of a smith smii^a of smiths 

Dat. smiCie to a s/nith siniMtm to smiths 

Of all these Cases, nothing now suiaaves but an s for tite 
Genitive Singular, and an s for the Plural Number. 

There were in Saxon hundreds of masculine substantives 
which made their plural in -as h Thus : — 


SINGULAR. I'LURAL. 

ende cssd endas ends 

drcg day d.ng.is days 

cyning hin^ cyning.ts hin^^s 

weg soay wcg.is 7i'ays 

stxf stajl letter st.nfas staves 

This -as began to degenerate into -cs soon after the 
Norman Conquest, as may be seen in the Peterborough 


old s plural is one of the kin-marks by which our nearness to 
the Mmsogothic is indicated. In that dialect the s plural has a verv 
much larger incidence than in Anglosaxon. In fact it applies to all the 
masculine and feminine substantives of the dialect. In the Old- and 
Middle-High German it is untracerjble. In the Scandinavian dialects it 
do w T the Oldsaxon alone (besides the Ma-sogothic) 

Anjosaxon ^ 
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English as it is in modern German. The form shoon shoes, 
is still extant in spoken Scotch; also within the horizon of 
our English reading, if not of our speaking or writing. 

We will not Ic.-iue one Lord, one Cit-ntlmnn : 

Snare none, but such ns go in clouted shoocn. 

2 //.-WO' /■/, iv, a. 17S. 

Other like relics arc housen, hosat In the Dorset 

dialect occur cheesen, furzen (Barnes), Spenser has four 
foes, F. Q. iii. 3. 33. The spelling here, as in ennr, resulted 
from the recent institution of a silent c-finak 

The familiar forms hnthrai and children are cumulate 
plurals. They have added the ~oi plural-form on to an elder 
plural; for hrclhcr and childcr were plurals of brother and 
child k The form sislcryn was common in the fifteenth 
century — ‘ bretheryn and sisteryn' — and sistren is said to 
live in America, in the phraseology of the meeting-house, as 
the counterpart of Irclhrcn, But now we say sn/ers, just as we 
also say c£'gs, lavihs. All these are c.xamjdcs of the force of 
analogy, gradually assimilating out-standing archaisms. The 
plural of Saxon /I-g was /’egru, like German Ei, j)!. i: ier, but in 
the fourteenth century we find Wiclifs constant form is rn, 
plural rgren — that is to say, the old plural with cumulation 
of N. The Wiclifite versions have two plurals of lamb : — 
IVidif, 1384, Ptoxvy, 13SS. 

And lombis shul be fed aftir ther And kmbrcu sliulcn be fed bi her 
order, and desertes in to plente ordre, .md conielvngis schulcn etc 
turned comelingus shul etc. desert places turned in to plcntcc. 

Isaiah V. 17. 

Another kind of cumulation sometimes lakes place, Tiie 
modern s gets added to its old rival k. In the passage just 


^ In Edwin Waugh’s Lancashire Ppems there is one entitii-d ■ < 
be seen on a handsome white marble tablet not a hund'recl years 
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quoted from 2 Heniy VI, the First and Second Folios have 
shooen, the Third has shoon, and the Fourth has shoons! 
With this may be classed the Norfolk boy-expression buds' 
nesens for birds’ nests’. 

It was by the French influence, leading the van of educa- • 
tion for three centuries, that the plural -s, which held a 
secondary place in Saxon grammar, became the universal law 
of English grammar. 

381. Some plural-forms originated in Umlaut. The plurals 
fed, geese, men, teeth, made by internal vowel-change from 
foot, goose, man, tooth; the forms lice, mice (frenchified ortho- 
graphies of the Saxon plurals tJs, m$s, from singular lOs, 
3t0s), are relics of an ancient class which had a flexional i 
(now lost) causing Umlaut. 127. In the Old Saxon of the 
Heliand this i may still be seen: the plural of f6t is f6ti ; the 
plural of b6k is buoki, and accordingly in Anglosaxon b6c 
had for its plural b£c ; but now it is books. In the transition 
period the plural of ^017/ appears as gaptr and gcct, but now 
it is goats. And here it should be observed that there is no 
natural connection between Umlauted forms and Plurality: 
no more than there is between the Umlaut and the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, for which in German it has most usefully provided. 
128. In each instance the umlauted form chanced to come 
bandy, and was adopted for the purpose. 

Here also we get cumulate examples. The plural of cfl 
cow, was once c? (Scotch kye), but with the superadded n 
it has become kive\ The Scottish breeks is a cumulate 
example, the modem s being imposed upon the old umlaut 
plural ; for in Saxon it was singular br8c, plural br6c. 


» This secondary ploral-form 




doubt suggested by the old 
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On the other hand, chicken, which lias been taken for a 
plural in -x, is . really a singular, and chickens its simple plural ; 
chick is a deductive singular, coined from the supj) 0 .se(i p-lural 
chicken. In like manner pea is a modernism, a creature of 
grammar, a singular begotten of the supposed plural pease. 
which was really singular, and peason or peasen was the plural, 
as we see in the following from the poet Surrey ; — 


All men might well tlispmi'c 
My wit nml enterprise. 

If I esteemed a pea'c 
Above a pearl in price. 


Tickle treasiiTO. abhoned of reason. 

Dangerous to deal with, v.ain, of none avail : 
Costly in keeping, past not worth two peason; 
Slipper in sliding, as is an cedes tail. 


Other like cases, in which a new singular has been coinctl 
by the removal of s and its reserval for the plural, arc c?:erry 
F. cerise, L. cerasus; sherry, in Shakspearc sherris’, shay 
F. chaise. 

In like manner marquee (field-lent) is an English singtilar 
which has sprung from the supposition that marquees was a 
plural, being really a singular F. marquise, wliich meant, 
according to Littr<5, a tent fit for a marchioness. Like this is 
the modern whim Chime as singular of Chinese. 

The French word assez enough, in OF. assetz, gave us 
our assets (enough to meet claims) which has been conslnied 
as a plural, and has produced a new singular asset, of wliich 
examples may be seen in the New English Dictionary. So 
brose has rather a plural association, but it represents a 
nom. sing. OF. broez. 

The s-plural has had in English the effect of making the 
close of a \Yord almost untenj\ble by s unless the word be of 
the plural number. The French singular richesso has be- 
come an English plural riches. And when we see an s-endincr 
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word conslraed as a sii^lar, however justly, it has somehow 
a strange and uncouth air: as 

cj^Tmnlon had been turned into a shambles— Macaulay, Histar}', 

Evil news rides fast, white good news baits.— John Mi l tnn 

On the other hand, a plural word may become a singular, 
if the plurality is a liule disguised by orthography, so that, 
whatever the sound, the written word does not end in -s; as 
bodice (=hodies), pox, pouUice L ptUtes. 

Ho had the small pox so much, that he was for a time blinded with 
them.— Antony Wood, Lift hy Himsdf, cd. Bliss, J84S, p. 6. 

382. There are two words which' have one form for 
singular and plural, \iz. skip and deerK 

These are the relics of a group of Saxon neuters, which in 
the plural nominative and accusative Were fiexionless. Such 
were leaf, bing, wIf, word, and many others, of which the 
plural was in form as the singular; not as now, leaves, things, 
wives, words. 

Those words which we have adopted from Latin or Greek 
in the singular nominative unaltered, have usually been 
pluralised according to Greek and Latin grammar. Thus 
the plural of phenomenon is pheumma, of oasis oarer, of 
terminus termini, of fungus fungi. But occasionally tve see 
the plurals in English form, as when Dr. Badham entitles his 
book, not Edible Fungi, but ‘Esculent Funguses,’ and uses 
this plural all through it, as 

No country is peiteips richer in esenknt Funguses then our own ; we 
have upwards of thirty species abounding in our woods, (p. xiii.) 


’ \Vc might add swine, but that it seems now, perhaps by false 
analogy with hint, to be taken as a plural, white rote and the upstart 
pig fill the office of the singnlar. • Another was year gear, and there 
are still certain locutions in which we do not pluralise this word. 
Schmidt, Shakspeare Lexicon, o. Year, says, 'Often tmchnnged in the 
plural, particularly in the language of low persons ' ; he adds references. 
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Some few substantives which we have made out of un- 
altered Latin words, not being nouns in that language, have 
no Latin plurality. These we have pluralised with English 
as items, interests. 

Benevolent subscribers too seldom examine tbe items of a report.— 
Ginxs Baby, ix. 


Gender of Stcbsianiives. 

383. Here we approach one of the chief notes of modern 
English. In the English language as now current, the 
traditional Gender of ancient Grammar is entirely extinct ; 
and this important event has escaped observation under the 
gradual substitution of another idea, namely that of Sex. 
The blending of these ideas was favoured by the circum- 
stance that the grammatical treatm,ent pf Gender was con- 
ducted through the medium of figurative terms which were 
borrowed from animal life; and now that the old Figure 
of speech has been exchanged for a practical Fact in the 
language, it is found hard to disentangle Fact from Figure, 
and to take account of the change that has been effected. 
In the Saxon period the two things were still distinct. If 
MAN was masculine so also was wifman woman ; wxf wife and 
ciLD child were neuter. So in modern German Weib and 
Kind are neuter. And as in German now, so in our Saxon 
period, sawul soul was feminine, sunne sun was feminine, 
MONA moon was masculine. But the tendency towards the 
modern simplification had begun to sCt in long ages before 
the completion of that silent revolution which has been 
worked out in the English language. 

The Saxon formative of the^ substantive feminine was -en, 
as God Deus, gyden dea; wealh servus, wylen serva, ancilla ; 
fiEGEN minister, ]:ynen ministra. 
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But this formntive has been supplanted, and so nearly 
extinguished, that it is difficult to find an extant specimen to 
sen’e for an illustration. Beyond sporting circles, not one 
in a thousand is aware that vixen is the feminine of fex. 
In general speech it is only known as a stigma for the 
character of a shrewish woman. In this well-preserved form 
we see not only the -en termination, but also the thinning of 
the radical vowel by Umlaut, as in gyden, wyles, jjyKEu, So 
also in German Fuchs, Fflehsinn. 

An example which maintained itself long after the extinc- 
tion of its congeners was mgntljEn mykecen, feminine of 
MUKEC monk. At the time of the suppression of the religious 
houses Dr. London wrote as follows from Godstow, April 17, 
tS3Si to Crumwelh— 


And if the kings grace's plcasnr he, notwithstonding her (the lady 
abbess's) desyer for snche condderations as movith hys grace for the 
reformation of snche abuses, to tak the howse by surrendyr, then I 
besck yo' loideshipp to odmytt me an hnmble sutar for my lady and 
hciTC sisters, and the late Abbasse, and snche as have covent scales for 
lyvings in that howse, that they may be favorably orderyd, specially 
my lady tvich lately payd herre fyrst finyts and was jndanngeryd ther* 
for unto herre fiynds. Many of the mynchyns be also agyd, and as 
1 pcrceyve few of the other bane any fiynds, wherefor 1 besek yo' lorde-. 
schipp to be gude lord unto them. 


Another examplej of this fOTma,tive is Scottish carllne, 
fern, of tarl carle. 

384. That which superseded the Saxon feminine was the 
French -oss, as abbas, arbitras, counless, duchess, empress, 
giantess, goddas, gmnias, laundress (lavender-ess), mar- 
chioness, palronas, peeras, princas, sempstress, songstress, 


traitress. 

Governess is not invariably applicable as the feminine of 
governor. There are considdrations which override grammar, 
as our practice of Common Prayer witnesses. At the time 
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of the Queen's Accession ll.e clergy «rc nt first unprepnrctl 
on this point, and I remember tvlicrc I heard ‘ Queen and 
Governess ' in church. 

And this is but one of many limitations tending to reduce 
this -m formative, and to confine it to a narrower area than 
it once occupied. Numerous examples now obsolete arc 
found in hooY% -.—arcbilcdnss; biiildnss, co/d.wuss, tlvni- 
aress, fa/hress, viinidrcss, hiighUss, fieighbouras, f aib-ress, 
soviraw/ess, ihralkss, vengenss, wathnss 

In fact the application of this form has been so narrowed, 
that we cannot properly be said to have a feminine formative 
at all. A limited number of established examples there arc, 
but not a free feminine formative. We cannot make new' 
feminines for every emergency, as the Germams can with 
their -inn. We can say lioness and ligress, but not elephant- 
ess nor camclcss. 

As an illustration that we cannot make a feminine sub- 
stantive to meet a new occasion, 1 instance the following. 
There is a place in the Psalms where our word ‘ preachers ' 
is in the original a feminine form. Dr. Marsh, in a collection 
of notes from Scripture eoncerning the ministry of women, 
brings in this passage, but he can only army his Hebrew fact 
in an English dress by an ungainly comj)ound : — 

Psalm Ixviii. ii reads in the orijjinal thus:— 'The Lord tjr.ve the 
word, great was the company of wonicn-piihlishcrs.'— /lAwc’iV cf the 
kcv. IVtlltarn Marsh, D.D., by his D.anghlcr (1S67), p. 39S. 

This example opens to us the fact that our only instrument 
office general application for the expression of* gender, is a 
Compound, descriptive of se.x, as manMd, man-servant. 
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maidservant, mcnsingen, womensingers, he-ass, she-ass, he- 
gaaf, shc-goat, boar-pig, dog--jaoIf, cocksparrmv, hensparrem, 
billy-goat, mmij’-goat, tom-cat. 

The termination ster {316 b) was conventionally appro- 
priated to the feminine gender at some distaiit period, for it 
is so applied both in Anglo-Saxon and in modern Dutch'.- 
The terms baxter BjEcistre Gen. xl., b'riwiler, Webster, spinster, . 
spring from a time when baking, brewing, weaving, spinning, 
were female industries, and the occasional application of 
them to a man only sliows that the form of expression had 
become fixed. 

Also we find fibelere fiddler and bibelestre fiddleress ; 
K^mERE reader, feminine RaaiESTRE; witega prophet, wite- 
GESTRE proplietess. But in the transition period this fell into 
disuse, and the only perfect example now surviving is spinster, 
feminine of spinner. Others have been overlaid with a 
French -ess, as semp-str-css, songstress. 

38B. The contrast between English and German in the 
matter of Gender may be gathered from the following 
humorous quotation: — 


The German genders, however, are enough of themselves to prove 
that considerations of sex have little to do with this branch of grammar, 
and that the principle involved is only that of the harmonical agree- 
ment of endings in words. A German gentleman, for instance, writes a 
masculine letter of feminine love to a neuter yonng lady with a feminine 
pen and feminine ink on masculine sheets of nenter paper, and encloses it 
in a mascnlinc envelope with a feminine address to his darling, though 
neuter, Grctchen. He has a masculine head, a feminine hand, and a 
neuter lic.art. A masculine father and feminine mother have neuter 
children. They cat nenter bread, feminine butter, and mascnline cheese. 
At a. masculine table they eat, with feminine forks and neuter knives on 
masculine plates, feminine potatoes and neuter meat, orivith masculine 
spoons take feminine soup and neuter vegetables. . It may seem that 
the force of caprice conld go no further, and that their whole system of 
speaking is aitogclhcr irrational. But exactly the same kind of con- 
fusion formerly prevailed in EnglisU,and,had it not been for the crossfire 
which plaied on our language from the Norman-French as a result of the 
Conquest,'would still prevail. Indeed, there is no real confusion connected 
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with the matter, but all is the survivinj^ echo of harmonies which cm Ire 
historically proved to have existed nt nn earlier sta^c of the lanimar'c.— 
The Globe, 26 July, iSSfi: — ‘'I he Orij^in of Gender, ’ by I’hilolojpis. 

In the matter of Gender the Englisli Language has been 
the first to arrive at simplicity and logical truth 


Conchdiug Obscrvalions on ihc Substantive. 

386. If from this point ^Yc cast a look back over the 
verbs and substantives, we perceive a certain quietude in the 
fonner, and a corresponding energy in the latter. In making 
this remark I am naturally taking as inv standard of com- 
parison those languages with which the jrhilological student 
IS most likely to be equipped. The remark will hold good, 
as against the Latin language, still more so as against the 
Greek, and mqst of all as against the Hebrew. In all of 
in the latter, the mental 
Strikingly gathered up and conccn- 
trup nf ® ' 'Time has been when this was largelv 

fomel a° 7 r'?'”' 

insular ‘he change is especially manifest in our own 

Te the Z “™« i" "■'“■eh we 

hTs en uall rTu eon.inuously before us, 

■t IS equally remarkable on t)ie one hand how little our verb 

The quoJX I r"' ■>= '■““hility. 

some If the stroneee, V L " I“-oof 

language are now°an 1 TTr*" of character in the English 
S^^enow^^^ ,„„g been finding their chosen 

^^[‘nd^d.sUnguishes gender only 


- ‘“ouemiiinpu 

by meanTof th^ beginitings 1 
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seat of expressfon in the substantives. But while this remark 
is made here at the ciose of the substantives, and with a 
particular application to them, I would add that it applies 
in a general way to the whole Nounal group, and that its 
structural significance will become apparent in the third 
division of the chapter on Syntax. 682. 


2. Of the Abjective. 

387. The adjective, or word fit fon attachment, is a word 
whicli presupposes a substantive, and is for this reason 
essentially relative and secondary. This inward nature of 
adjectives is beautifully expressed in Greek and Latin by the 
outward conformation of their physical aspect, Whereas 
the bulk of the Latin substantives are in -us or -a or -um, 
and the bulk of the Greek substantives are in -ot or h; or -ov; 
their adjectives are, for the most part, not in some one, but in 
all the three forms, as becomes those whose business it is to 
agree with their consorts in gender, number, and case. They 
are furnished with a threefold power of adaptation, as if to 
signalize their dependent, relative and secondary nature. 

But the beauty of this feature is a beauty of picturesque- 
ness more than of true adaptation to the uses of speech. 
Modern languages are relaxing their hold upon Adjectival 
Flexion, and some have clearly emancipated themselves from 
it. Here English is in the front of the movement again,'and 
here, as above (386), in strong contrast with German. But 
not in more contrast with German than wth our own Anglo- 
Saxon : the Conquest did the work for us. Not only had our 
old Adjectives a declension in three genders, but more than 
this, it had a double set of trigeneiic inflexions. Definite and 
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Indefinite, Strong and Weak, just like Uial wkich makes the 
beo-inner’s despair in German, i. Indefinitely ‘ I recognize 
a good man, a good woman, a good thing,’ was saitnhus 
according to the Strong declension'. ‘ Ic onenawe :mme 
gddne man, fine gdde fiemne, fin god Singi but 2 . Definitely 
(—the good man, &c.) thus; ]^onc godan man, ]n'i godan 
fiemne, Jjiet gode v5ing: according to the Weak adjectival 
declension. 

But these native infic.xions have disappeared, and the only 
Adjectival Fle.xion that can be found in modern English is 
matter of Number (not of Case), and is derived from the 
French source I as letters palcntp, cnvhinnlcs hertue? Piers P., 
coun^cUcs gcncrnllc? Fortescue, c. vii, j). 1 24 ^ 

This French fashion took deeper root in Scotti.*;!! and 
lasted later than in English. In the Act.s of the General 
Assembly during the latter half of the sixteenth century 
are found: letters testimonialls, saids books, saids 
ministers, the ministers and Commissioners for- 
saids, their lovits brother, * and this adjectival jilurality is 
caught even by Pronouns; ‘the names of them quhilks the 
Ministers and Commissioners thinks most qualified ' 

There is no longer anything that can be called an out- 
standing resistance to the deflexionization of our Adjectives, 
and we can simply say that of adjectival variation to express 
Gender, Number, or Case, the English language has none. 

388 a. We begin our catalogue with some ancestral ad- 
jectives not easy to classify. Such are :—l>arc, hold, cold, dead, 
dear, free,fresh, full, good, gray, great, green, hale, hard, high. 


l^°rtcscuc, Knt. Edited 
cSe O Jo d of Corpus Christ! 

the prose writirirrs Press, 1^85. About the import.nnce of 

S'Sjs&AtS Sr 
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. 302. 
. 303, 
• 304. 
305. 
300. 
307. 


• 'Od , 

-JUT . 

-ly . 

-aonjo . ' 

-ward, • • • 

-fost / 

-full r • • • 400. 

-less ) 

jr//ow eeolu, ’ 

ro™aLi:tg;%r;; sing. 

3111000(10015. 310, 330. of different 

rfe.^cripiivc ofVii^or sometimes 

fickk, gripk, idle li/i/e mi i','’ ■ hrillle, evil, 

(=®.p,W, »«/, 

SlKklcpa,!,, „„r Oakhampttn), /,2k '” 
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griple. 

Those heapcs of gold witli griple Covety-c. 

The fatry Quccr.c, i. ll. 


lick, lickk (381). 

So tide be the tcnncs of mort.ill sUtc. 

The Faery Qiucue, ni. eS. 

The earl of Murray standing in so tickle terms in .Scotland.— -luarl of 
Pembroke, 15C9; quoted by J. A. Fronde, JIhtory of hr.glar.d, ix. .py. 

For brindle (brinded Sb. j\I.) the word now is hnmUed'. 
yet the simple word still lives in New England, \shcrc they talk 
of a ‘brindle yearling/ or, as I believe it is spoken, ‘ brindle 
yerlin/ As brindk lias been altered into brindled, so lickk 
into licklish. The fact is, we arc no longer conscious that 
this termination makes an adjective : it is no longer in cfTec- 
tive vitality. This is the reason why brindle has been con- 
verted into brindled, and lickk into licklish, because all men 
know that the terminations -ed and -sh signify the posses-sion 
of a quality, but they have forgotten that -el or -k had this 
power. In the same manner we now say nav-fangled, but 
the original word was nclo fnngcl catching at novelty, as in 

To Noyous, ne to Nyce, ne to Xcwfangill. 

Babees Bock, p. 9. 

where the letter N signalizes the social precepts, not to be 
too pressing, nor too fastidious, nor too curious. 

390. In -m. These have never been numerous within 

historical times. In Saxon there tvas farm poor, and R0.''t 
wide, the former of which is extinct, and the latter altered to 
roomy. The only extant adjectives that I can quote in this 
class are dt7n, gnm, shin, h im, ivarm ; and an obsolete hrtm 
BREME valorous. ‘ 

391. In -en, or -n. Here we are much richer: azurn INI., 
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cedarn T., earthen, elmen, am, fain fegen, goldm, heafhm, 
haetSen, hempen, leaden, linen, oahn, oaten, often 219, oldm, 
open, silken, stern, threaden, iinnen, treen Sp., tmoden, woollen. 

Historically lenten is not one of diese, though it is so now 
by repute and use. It is simply the old substantive lencteu 
(93) lenten lent. 

In olden the formative -m has been added to a previous 
adjective o/(/— unless we may suppose" that the old acc. masc. 
EALDNE has survived in the later speech. 

Substantivate : — sloven (Dutch) seems to belong here. 

oaten. . 

Nought tooke I wth me but mine oaten quill, 

Cotitt Ciouts come Home Again, 194. 


Wooden wals .— Eaery Queene, L a. 41. 


elmen. 


When the elmen tree^’ 
It’s time to s 
When the elmen t 
You must sow your I 


is as big as a iarding, 
beads in the gaiding: 

is as big as a penny, 

' if you mean to have eny. 

Popular Rhyme. 


Slow are the steeds that through Germania’s roads 
With hempen rein the slumbering post-boy goads. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, The Rovers, 179R. 


leathern. 

The respectabUity on which Mr. Justin McCarthy relies has been 
supplemented by die strong hands and leathern throats of the mob.— 
The Standard, 24 March, 1891. 

In one case has been suggested by the Latin -ten 
and aftenvards supplanted ly it Our ancestors before the 
revival of letters never said ‘ Christian ' but ckisten, whence 
the verb to christm cristnian. 
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Of local names there is Furzfti Leaze \ between Cirencester 
and Kemble; also the geological designation Wealdai beds- 
and in the topography of the sk,v, Bacon (Kssays) has Milka, 
Way. 

Assimilated:— fompitn Cli., the last of the ‘^even 
daily sen-ice-hours, in full phrase complcn song [Domdas’s 
translation of \'irgil), from the old substantive comp I if I 
completa complete. ' 

392. In -r or -er. Examples cl, Ter, fair faj'-cr 

S po^ei Snrm"-"'':'’" ^nd so 

Slipper in sliding as is an cclcs tail. 

slid;r’“l%D'L"', 

^noer. In bir D. Lyndsay it is slidder, 

Qabasi-mate high,.,,, 

Slider. ‘l-JHry from 

Assimilated:— s(u(,.|i|:e t,,. , 

been taken over from the termin . 

‘stybor-nes’ (Skeat). ^ abstract 

‘'r'" 

foohsh, mannish Sh., outlandish 17-') dwarfish Sh.. 

evaspish. selfish, thievish, uppish, 

'>«5c6=clf-like, uncanny, shy. 

^Chane„, 
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mannish. 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances, 

W. Shahspeare, As lin Like It, i. 3. 116. 

churlish. 

AVhere the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread. 

And force a chnrlish soil for scanty bread. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Traveller. 

qualmish. 

Qualmish of conscience! Thou ingenuous boy! 

Robert Browning, The Ring and the Book, vi. 274. 

This form has held a great position, and more than any 
other may be called the old naUonal adjective. It made 
our earliest adjectives for designating nationalities: Welsh, 
Irish, Scoiiisk, French, Dulch, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, 
Tnrh'sh, Planish, Polish. In a few cases we have admitted 
L, -anus, as Roman, Italian,. Russian, German ; but the 
Germans, truer to old habit, still say Rbmisch, Italienisch, 
Russisch. The antiquity of this form is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that it is the prevalent ‘ gentile ' adjective 
with all the nations of our family. The Germans call them- 
selves Deutsch, the Danes Dansk, the Norwegians Norsk, 
the Swedes Svensk, the Icelanders Islendsk, and we call 
ourselves English Englisc^ And as an illustration how 
green and vigorous the form is in German to this day, we 
may observe it combining with modern classical novelties, 
and making adjectives like metaphorisch, metaphysisch, 


_ _ ;d uatioriE there is many on obscure immunity 

that asserts its gentility by setting np tm -ish of its own. A friend, fresh 
-from travel, svrites that when he krnved at the Tyrolese vallq- which is 
called Groden Thai, be asked whether they spoke Italienisch or 
Deutsch there? He was answered that they spoke Grbdnensch! 



metbodisch, ^vllere ve say vidiifhortcal, indaphysical, vu- 

ihodical. . , 

The successive tides of Romanic drove bad: l.ns v.iin 
other forms, and it is no longer in honour as otice Jt v/as. 
The Latin -an was a ready substitute for -ish. Miles Cover- 
dale, 1535, in Daniel i. has ‘and to lernt; for to sp-jaKC 
Caldeish,’ where now we read Chahhivi. 

This termination is also put to adjectives, witii a diiiitini: 
effect, as lougisfi, siveeh'sli, Ikklish. 

In the N. Anglian field -i.se became -i.s, Vve say S':<'ltnh 
and Scolch (=Scot’sh, which is found in 1 lamnjond LMC-trangi' 
1650); but the pure national form is Scottis and Scots. 
So also the northern form of ICnousc is I itglis ; and fiaw.tinv 
Douglas has Grekis (=:Grockish). A.s Scottis became 
Scots, so also Eris (Irish) became Ers and Jkse. 'I'lie 
adj. Scots appears in Shakspearc, ‘The Scots captaine, 
captaine Jamy’ (Henry V, in. 2. 79); — it is quite distinct 
from the substantive, as in ‘ Scots wba bae wi’ Wnllace bled/ 
394 . In -t; Lrighl keorht, daft, de/i, hji, light li'oht, 
right, short sceort. so/t G. sanfi, slunrt swf.art, ra i/t swift. 
tart TEART. 


From 5foart has been made swarth, swarty, Sii., also 
szvarthy, of the next group. 

395 . In -y or -ey, representing the Saxon adjective in 
-IG, as .EMTIG empty. 


E-xamples: — bloody, burly, corny Ch. and M., coy, dirty, 
doughty, dusty, earthy, fatty, flighty, fusty, flUhy, flonyry, 
foody, giddy, gouty, guilty, heady, hearty, inky. Jaunty, knotty, 
leafy blark xi. Contents, lusty, mealy, mighty, milky, misty, 
moody, murky, musty, nasty, noisy, oily, palmy, plashy, preUy, 
ready reedy, rusty, saucy, slunvjp, silky, silly, speedy, steady, 
^iitrdy, sulky, trusty, weedy. ^ ^ J. 

^ The word silly has the appearance of belonging to another 
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group, nnmcly those in -fy; but the Saxon s/El-ig and the 
transitional stclj; were the precursors of the form «'//)>, which 
appears as early as Spenser:— 

She wist hot, ally Mayd, what she did ailc. 

T/ie Faery Qtieeiic, iii. 2. 2. 

A word much changed in form and sense is sorry ^org 
Snrg Sark;, properly the adj. of sSr sore, and quite distinct 
from sorroio; which has however long influenced it both 
in sense and in sound, whence the shortening of the first 
syllable and the doubling of the r. 

Some obsolete adjectives have left behind them a repre- 
sentative with this termination ; thus murc murkj', rAm roomj, 
swr.ART Bwarth Sh., S7var//i)', 

Assimilation from French, as Jaitii)' (dignitatem) subst. 
turned adj.; also from F. -if, L. -ivus, as /aul/y, hardy 
F. hardi, hasty, jolly OF. joU^ tardy F. tardlf, testy. 

Another kind of assimilation is that of haughty Ifeauttin Ch.. 
in the Townelcy Mysteries (a. 0, 1400) hntotg ; from OF. 
Imutain by clipping the n. This might easily have arisen 
from a misdivision of the -ness abstract, which was written 
with one », bautentSSe (Skeat). 

Of all our native adjectives, this is the one that is most 
homely, familiar, and popular. The following examples may 
serve to recall this. 

corny. 

Now have I dronk a draught of corny ale. 

Canteriniry Tales, 13871. 

foody. 

\Wjo brooght them to the sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. 

Chapman, Iliad, xi. 10.4. 

plasly. 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, . 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 


C C 2 
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Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose bloomy forests starred the sliadowy deep. 

Shelley, Rr.wll of Islam, Canto i. 51. 

In modern names of places, as Bushy Park. 

396. In -ed: — ill-conditioned, landed, learned, 
leisured, moated, monied, talented, ‘wicked, wretched. 

‘weaponed. 

& hee had bccne weaponed as well ns I 
he had beene worth both thee & inec. ' 

Eger and Grime, 1039, 

moated. 

affectioned. 

Bee kloJly alTeetioned one (o nnotlicr.-Romnns nii. lo 

We can draw no decisive line between adjeetiv« and 
pan, e, pies .n -d. The distinction would be tl./s.-whother 

rp . lalented. 

Tn j- . J^isured. 

class to whlch*'tl?^ country was peculiar Th 
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307. Next comes a form ■which ■we mention only to 
deplore. This is the old Saxon adjectival form -iht or -eht, 
as STANiHT, stony. Thus, in old boundaries ‘ondlong brdces 
on tSone stSnihtan ford,’ along the brook to the stony ford. 
(Cod. Dipl. 620 .) At Chieveley (Berks)— 'jjonon andlang 
weges be Winterbuminga gemshre be westan ]>sere ealdan 
byrig on 6 one stinihtan ■weg’— thence along the way by the 
boundary of the Winterboumers by the west side of the old 
buij' on to the stony way. (Land Charters, p. 373 .) This 
form is preserved in German, as bergicht hilly, dornicht 
thorny, eckicht angular, grasicht grassy, steinicht stony; 
and it makes one of the dainties of German poetry : 

Uiib fflofcn jn Mto §aot. 

And rues to wreath in his golditoeh hair'. 

WWand, Die Grazien, Bk. VI. 

This closes the list of those adjectives which we may 
regard as either Simple or Derivative these which follow 
are Composites ; they have been formed by the combination 
of two words. 

398. In -ly, -like, -lie, originally a substantive meaning 
body, as still in German Leich’; — childly, cleatdy, friendly, 
earthly, gJmlly, godly, goodly, heavetily, homely, kindly Litany, 
likely, lordly, lovely, manly, steelly, uumamierly, rascally, llmely, 
worldly. 

ugly. 

■What foUye is thys 
to kepe wyth daonger, 

A greate maslyfe d(^e 
and a fonle onglye beare? 


• ‘ Compare the transition from presents to symbolic which Hebrew 
shews in using osr bone for the pronominal sense of 'same or very. 
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And to thys onelyc cndc, 
to sc them two fyght, 

Wyth terrible tearyngc, 

A full ouglyc syglit. 

Robert Crowley, Epigrams (1550), ‘ Of bearbaytpge.’ 
sieclly. 

Steel through opposing plates the magnet draws, 

And steclly atoms culls from dust and straws.— Crabbe, 

When this formative is added to the substantives which 
express divisions of time, it imparts a distributive effect, as 
hourly, daily, xucekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly a daily 
Paper, a quarterly Review, a yearly payment, is in each 
case one that recurs ‘day by day, quarter by quarter, year 
by year. 

The adjectival career of -ly has been checked by its 
adverbial occupation. When we come across the Adjective 
in our elder literature, we often need a moment’s reflection 
to get into the train of thought for understanding it. In the 
following passage the adjective tDcpclj, for pathetic, would 
arrest most readers. 

*i\ pe poete of trace [Orpheus] ]>at somt}Tnc hadde r}-;t greet sorowe 
for the deej) of hys wljf. aftir ]>al he hadde maked bj’ hys wepcly songes 
Jie wodes meueable to rennen. and hadde ymaked Jic rvucrcs to'stonden 
stille. and maked Jie hertys and byndes to ioignen drodles Irir sides to 
cniel lyouns to herkene his songe. — Chaucer’s Boethius, cd. E. ILT. S. 
p. 106. 

In likely we have the curious phenomenon of the altered 
form of a word coming to act as a formative to a better 
preserved form of itself; both parts of the word being 
originally the same word lIc. 

399. In -some -sum, for ‘sam' (which is the form in all 
the other dialects) identical with the pronoun same, and the 
Sim- m L. simUis \\\o:\—adve 7 Uuresomc, buxom G. biegsam, 
delightsome, gladsome, handsome^ irksome, loathsome, noisome, 
quarrelsome, troublesome, xuholesome, winsome wynsum. 
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advenhtresome. 

And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
ily herald thought into a wilderness. 

JtAn Keats, End^mim. 

This termination is more used in Scotland than in 
England; such words as darksome, fearsome, fricht- 

some, heartsome,humoursome,Iangsome,lichtsome, 

lonesome, toilsome^ are in common use. 


darksome, 

D.arfcBomo nieht comes down.-Robert Biuns. 

When, however, some is joined to .Numerals, as three- 
some, foursome, meaning ‘by threes,' Sec., it is different; 
not same but the other pronoun some, as in twelfa sum one 
of twelve. 

There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 

There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 

400. In -ward adj. of direction, -weard, MG. -wairths, 
Latin versus: — downtvord, froivard, homnoard,' tnmrd, 
latnvard (Cotgrave v. Arrcrailles), leeward, oidward, lomrd, 
m/oteard, up-ward, -waj-zvard, tvoolward. 


leeioard. 


The rain distress-gun, from a leeward diore, 
Repeated— heard, and heard no more. 

William Wordsworth. On the Pmer ofSetmd. 


In -fast, as rooifast, slmmefasi, sooth/asi Wiclil] sieadfasi. 
■Rootfast’ and ‘rootfastness’ were ill W, being worthy to hare 
lived.-R. Chenevis Trench, En^hPaU wi Present, iii, referring to 
Stale Papers, vol. sd. p. 53f 


We might go on lo enumerate the adjectives in -M and 
-less, c.cfilful,frmtfttl,lMri^d, fruitless, thosMess) but here 

we are already edging the border that separates our present 
subject from the adjectival compounds. ^ 
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I will close this section with a Scottish adjective that has 
been little noticed. It is formed with -rife, as cauldrife 
cool, apathetic (‘Get you gone, you cauldrife wooer 0, wark- 
rife diligent, wastrife wasteful, waukrife wakeful. This 
is Scand'ian; Vigfusson has compounds with rifr abundant, 
rife; as hlaup-rifr precipitate. 


French Adjectival Forms. 

401 a. Of our French adjectives some have no endings to 
class them by; zs bla}i/c, drove, common, fine, frank, grand, 
pale, petty, poor, premier, proud, quit. 

The French adjectival formalives are — 


-al, -el, -le 401 b. 

-en, -ain, -eign . . .402. 

-able,.ible .... 403. 

-ant 405. 

-ic 400. 

-esque 407. 

-eous, -ious, -uous, -ous . 409. 


401 b. In -al, -el, -le ; from French forms like loyal 
fern, loyale ; cruel, erueUe ; gentil, gentile : L. -alia, -elis, 
-ills (413), and the diminutival -ellus, e. g. novellus, OF. 
novel nouvel, F. nouveau: — cruel, feeble, gentle, humble, 
loyal, menial, moral, mortal, natural, noble, novel, smple, stable, 
subtle. Some are retouched with Latin, as natural natuvfl. 

' Substantivate : — cordial, jewel, novel, victual. 

402. In -en, -ain, -eign, F, -ain, -ague, OF. -aigne, -ein, 
L. anus, -aneus : — certain, foreign, sovereign, sudden soudain, 
sidle7i ^olctn, OF. solain (solitary). 

These have largely passed in/.o the condition of substan- 
tives, as campaign, captain, chaplain, chieftain chevetain (Cot- 
fountain, mountain, sovei'cign, villain, warden. 
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colourahtc. 

The wisard could no longer hcarc her bord, 

But, bnisting forth in laughter, to her ynyd : 

‘Glaiiee, what needcs this colourable word 
To cloke the cause that hath it sclfe bewrayd r 

The Faery Queene, iii. 19. 

November 1S69. Vice-Chancellor Malins had before him to-day 
the case of Bradl)ury t/. Bceton, in which Mr. Jessvl .as cotinscl for 
.^[e5srs. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors oi Pimch, Jiad asked fin 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from pnbbsning a pennj wcckI) 
publication called Pinie/t andjudy^ on the ground that it was a colour- 
able imitation of Punch. 

A typical word in respect of this transition is the word 
coinforlahk, supposed* in our day to convey a peculiarly 
English and mainly passive idea. In the seventeenth century 
it had the active sense of comforting and cheering to otlicrs. 

By the laws of nature and civility wc arc bound to give fancy content- 
ment both in ourselves and ollicrs, as not to speak or do anytliing un- 
comely, wliich m.ay occasion a loathing or distaste in our convcr.-c with 
men: and it is a matter of conscience to make our lives as comfortable 
as may be ; as we arc bound to love, so we arc bound to U'c all helps 
that m.ay make us lovely, and indear us into the good .afi'ections of 
others.— R. Sibs, Souks Conjlicl, ch. .xiii, ted. 165S, p. 17’,). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this formative was 
sometimes pronounced in English as it still is in French, 
with the accent on the penultimate. Wc now say vnphkaMc, 
but Spenser sounded it implacable : — 

I bumc, I bumc, I bumc, then lowdc lie sayde, 

0 how 1 bumc with implacable fvre! 

The Faery Quecue, w. r,. 

405. In -ant, F. -ant participle, L. -antom in which -ontom 
merges; — Uaianl, hrillfaup huoyaut, coguhattl. 
complaisant, coiislaiil, elegant, errant, cxorhitanl, flippant, 
gallani, juhilani, milHanl, pelulant, pleasant, rampant, recal- 
citrant, reluctant, significant, trinmJJiant, verdant. 

^ Substantivate: — annuitant, assailant, claimant, 
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cemmandant, de.Kaidaiii, dispufaitf, inhabitanl, misdemeanant 
(‘a first-class misdemeanant’), qtiadrani, serjeanl, servant. 

txeailant. 

Absolve, then, me, law’s mere executant I 
■ Robert Browning, Tht Ring and The Booh, v. 2003. 

The old alinnt has been remodelled after the, pattern of 
L. nlienuB. Out of the eight places in our current bibles 
where alicu now appears, it was in i6ir in four places only,, 
niiani in three, niicnt in one. , ■' 

Subslantivates of L. -m( have sometimes taken F. -ant, 
as confidant, defendant, pendant. The substantive confidant 
has only been recently established. Richardson's earliest 
e-vample is from Gilbert Burnet, Sir W. Scott still used the 
La,tin form confident in the substantival sense - 
—bo had become involnntactly the confident at least, if not the 
accomplice, of plans, duTlr, deep, and dangeions.— c, xxvii, 

Skeat thinks that in fiippant, of which the base is Scandi- 
navian, there has been a blending of Fr. -ant with North 
English participle -and. 

408, In -io, F. -ique:— ffff^r/rir, apostolic, aquatic, artistic, 
hombastic, concentric, domestic, acentric, fanatic, fantastic, 
gigantic, heroic, lethargic, majestic, mephitic, narcotic, pedantic, 
public, romantic, rustic, spaific, sedphmric, terrific, volcanic. 
These represent Latin -ions (probably from Greek -ikot), 
and though the question of French or Greek is sometimes 
a little embroiled, there can be no doubt that it was under 
French auspices we first took up this formative. A doubt 
may sometimes rise as to whether a given adjective belongs 
to this French class, or to the Greek class in 420. Where 
the stock of the word is un-Greek, we should naturally class 
it here. 

But the reverse does not hold. A few purely Greek words 
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belong here rather than below, as aposiolic apostolique, a 
word which was naturalized before the Greek revival. In 
such a case as fantasiic, although tlie word is Greek through- 
out, yet the spelling with /instead of/// seems to vindicate 
it for the French reign. 

Here too must be ranged those national and characlcr- 
istical designations, Arabic, Atlantic, Bardic, Gaelic, Gallic, 
Gothic, Icelandic, Keltic, Ptolemaic, Quixotic, Runic, Sardonic, 
'Teutonic. 

407. In -esque, F. -esque : — arabesque, harbaresque, Dant- 
esque It. Dantesco, gigantesque, grotesque, picturesque. 


grotesque. 

^Yithered, grotesque, immeasunably old. 

William Wordsworth, Fish-'.vomen, 1820. 

New adjectives of this type have risen of late. Arthur Hugh 
Clough indulged the fancy of thus adjcctiving I'^Iacaulay (in 
private correspondence) : — 

I have only detected one error myself, but it is a vciy’ Macaiilayesquc 
one. He speaks of ‘the oaks of Magd.ilen’: they .are elms. There 
was no_ occasion to say anything but trees, but the temptation to say 
something particular was too strong. 

This French -esque came from the Italian -esco, and this 
againfromTeutonic-isc, German -isch. TheOHG. diutisc, 
German Deutsch, is in Italian Tedesco. So that this 
French -esque is radically the same as our Saxon -isc and 
English dsh, only having performed a tour through two 
Romanesque languages, it has come round to us with a new 
complexion,— an excellent illustration of the way in which the 
resources of language are enlarged. 

408. While upon Italian we ^may here insert -ese, a form 
which, though Ralian, was probably introduced to us by the 
Spaniards. This is the form of certain national designations. 
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as Aunamese, Se72galese, Citinese, Cingalese^ Genoese, Japanese, 
Maltese, Portuguese, Tyrolese. 

Recently it has been employed to characterize the- style 
of an author, when that style wants a name, as Carlylese. 
Perhaps the first to use this figure was Macaulay with his 
Johnsonese : 

Madame D'Arblay had carried a had style to France. She brought 
back a style which we ate really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of 
broken Johnsonese, a barbarons falois, bearing the same relation to the 
langnage of Kasselas, which the gibberish of the Negroes of Jamaica 
bears to the Engli-sh of the House of Lords.— T. B. Macaulay, ' Madame 
D’Arblay ’ (1843). 

The orthography is rather Italian than Spanish. An 
Englishman is in Spanish called Ingles, but in Italian Inglese. 
At the time when our maritime expeditions and our politics 
brought us roost into contact with Spaniards, our literary 
habits were more influenced by the Italian language than by 
the Spanish: and hence it is quite possible that this -ese 
may have been learnt of Spaniards and yet dressed in an 
Italian orthography. 

409. The formative -eons, -one, with which our French 
list, concludes, is one that seems to thread together the Saxon 
-wis, and the French -ois or -eux, and the Latin -ins or -osus, 
in one sequential chain. We can hardly disconnect the 
modern righteous from the Saxon kihtwis, any more than 
we can courteous from French eortois, Late Latin cortensem, 
or gracious from gracious:, which figures in English of the 
year 1402, as may be seen above, 71. 

Examples: — acrmionious, assiduous, arduo7is, auriferous, 
boisterous, chivalrous, covetous, crimitious (Com. Pr. § 29), 
dexterous, disastrous, dolorous, enormous, erroneous, fastidious, 
flagitious, garrulous, glorious, gracious, imperious, jealous, 
licentious, marvellous, mischievous, multitudinous Sb., neces- 
sitous, noxious, obnoxious, obstreperous, ominous, onerous, out- * 
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rageous, pious, phonons, precious, preposkrous, propitious, re- 
bellious, religious, riotous, serious, specious, timorous, treacherous, 
zealous. , ' / 

AssimHated 


obstreperous. 

Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 

Most frequently call forth, and best sustain, 

These pure sensations; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous city; ... 

William Wordsworth, The Exetnsion, Bk. iv. 


imlodiotis, spacious. 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose s%veet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 

Btmptious was a slang adjective which appeared about 
1830 at O.xford and Cambridge. It is now sometimes, seen 
in literature ; — 

‘Look at that comical sparrow,’ she said. ‘ Look how he cocks his 
head first on one side and then on the other. Does he want ns to see 
him ? Is he bumptious, or what ? ’ — George Macdonald, The Seaboard 
Parish, ch. xi. 

Composite termination -ace-ous; after L. -acens. Upon 
the analog}" of this pattern the zoologists and botanists have 
for their classifying purposes made a vast number of modem 
Latin adjectives in -acea, as cetacea, Crustacea, rosacea, 
and hence the numbers of this composite termination; — 
argillaceous, cetaceous, cretaceous, crustaceans, herbaceous, mem- 
branaceous, rosaceous, testaceous. 

stercoraoeous. 

The stable yields a stercoraceous heap. 

WiUiam Cowper, The Task, Bk, iii. 
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Another composite termination of this group is -aii-e-o«s, 
perhaps after the analogy of the Latin oontemporaneus:— '■ 
fiiilemporaiicQits, ex/raiteom, hislanla?uous, simuliantons. 

410. Here we bring the French Adjective to an end, but 
not without repeating the observation, which has been already 
made above under the Substantive, that the line of division 
between our French and Latin groups is much blurred. The 
general case is tliis ; We look the form itself from the French; 
but the great bulk of the present constituents of the group . 
have been derived to us from the Latin. It should be added 
that many words seem now most easily traceable to the Latin, 
which wo originally borrowed from thd French. For in the 
great latinizing tyranny, many words were purged from tiie 
tinge of their French original, and reclaimed to a Latin 
standard. The bclltahfc of Chaucer and Piers Plowman had 
become Meciahk long before John Bunyan wrote of the 
Delectable Mountains. Chaucer’s gotcl was relatinized to 
s.uhtk. When the learned of the nation were steeped in 
Latin, vast quantities of our old French words had a new 
surface of Latin put upon them. 


Latin Adjectival Forms. 

411 a. A few are simply Latin words denuded of their 
terminations -.—add acidus, lucid luddus, sordid sordidus, 
tranquil tranquillus. Or an e- final stands for the Latin 
ending: astute astutus. In sinuta- we have a rare (perhaps 
a solitary) instance of a Latin adjective passing unaltered 
into English The formatives are— 


'■ It came in from the dialect of Hcialdiy, where ' a bend sinister’ is 
the reverse of ‘ a bend dexler.’-ito Eti^ish Dictionary v. Bend. ^ 
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-ive . V 

ile.-n ' - • 413 a. 

ine ; . 413^. 

ent . . . . -.414. 

lent . . . . • 415. 

ate . . . . • • 410 rt. 

at-ory 410 b. 

al, -ical, -esimal . • .'^4l7. 

418 a. 

418 b. 


■an, -ian, -arian, -alian . 410. 



411 h. -ose. We <begin our Latin list with a second issue , 
of the Latin termination -osus.^ It is as markedly modern 
as the previous one is distinguished for its old landing in 
the language. Examples: — bellicose, globose I\L, glortose, 
grandiose, jocose, operose, otiose, varicose. *’ 

. 412. In -ive, Latin -xtos'.— active, aggregative, appreci- 
ative, apprehensive, associative, authoritative, comparative, con- 
clusive, creative, crescive Sh., decorative, distinctive, elective, 
exclusive, forgetive Sh., imaginative, inquisitive, inventive, 
legislative, nocive (hurtful) Hooker, nuncupative, passive, 
pensive, plaintive, positive, putative, reflective, reparative, re- 
pulsive, responsive, retentive, sensitive, speculative, - suggestive, 
stiperlative, talkative. At one time this form inclined to a, 
passive signification, as 

insuppressive. 

Nor the insnppressive mettle of our spirits. 

W. Shakspeare, yw/wj Casar, ii. i. i;^4. 


iinexpressive. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

J. Milton, Lycidas. 
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Hut now it is confined to the active sense. ' See above 
404 .^ ■ ' . 

affrontivc. - . 

Their behaviour to him, when they could not help seeing him, was 
my c^d , and disobliging ; but as yet not directly airrontive.-Samnel 
Uichardsoft, Clarissa llarhsrt. Letter iv. 


'» responsive. 

The swain responsive ns the milk-maid sung. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Viliage. 

1 speculative. 

High on her sjtccnlativc tower 
. Stood Science waiting for the hour. 

VTilliam VToidsworth, The Eclipse of the Sun, 1820. 


tiff? associative, creaim, motive. 

l'.ancy is aggregative and associative— Imagination is creative, mo- 
tive.— John Brown, 'S\.V>., Jfom Subseeiva. 

Subslanlivates many: — aUernalive, detective, executive, in- 
vective, motive, narrative, fialliative, prerogative, representative, 
sedative. 

lIomcTooke having obtained a seat in the House of Commons ns 
rcjiresentatii’c of the famous borough of Old Sarnm. — H. C. Robinsoni 
Diar}', iSoi. 

Assimilated costive (Skeat). 

418 <7. In -ilo, -il ; Latin -nis and -ilis, as juveniHa, feoats. 
The quantitive distinction is not observed in English. 

Examples : — civil, contractile, docile, facile, febrile, fertile, 
fragile, gentile, hostile, infantile, juvenile, servile, sessile, subtil. 

Subslanti vale : — missile, projectile. 

413 b. In -ine, -in ; Latin -inua, -ineus : — asimne, canine, 
divine, feminine, internecine, intestine, marine, masculine, 
sanguine. 
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asinine. 

-that asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles. -J. Milton, 
Education. 

Our pronunciation of marine is French, and thus ^\ are 
again reminded that our Latin list is not entirely of direct 
Latin derival, but only prevalently so. 

This form has produced some gentile adjectives; as, 
Florenime, Latin, Philistine. 

414. In -ent, from L. present participle -ens, -entis: — 
benevolent, confident, dependent, efficient, eminent, excellent, fluent, 
indulgent, innocent, insolent, insolvent, lenient, munificent, obedi- 
ent, patent, patient, potent, prominent. 

diluent. 

His rule is not Sir Roger de Coverlcy’s, that there is much to be said 
on both sides ; but a rule much more diluent of all certainly, viz. that 
there is no proof in any case in which there is anything to be said on the 
other side. — J. B. Mozley, Essays, ii. 379 : ‘ The Argument of Design.’ 

Substantivates : — delinquent, expedient, incident, insolvent, 
patent, patient, precedent, student, super intendaii. But some 
of the Substantivates have reverted to the F. -ant (406) of 
our earlier usage ; as, confldant, dependant (yet Independents), 
iiitendant (yet superintendenP), pendant. 

415. The form -lent, L. -lentus, must be distinguished 
from the foregoing : — corpulent, esculent, feculent, flatulent, 
fraudulent, opulent, somnolent, succulent, truculent, violent, 
virulenP. 


' This is a case of relatinization ; writers of the 17 th and iSth cen- 
tunes wrote super intendant. 

= Some adjectives in -ent, with an L of the root, have a false semblance 
ot belonging here, as benevolent, cgaipalent, indolent, insolent, prevalent, 
^^ffpolent Here we seem almost over the border of English philology 
but m dealing with such a masterfully borroiving language as ours, it is 
^ not always easy to draw the boundary line. 
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esciilaiL 

The aiiiicsc present a striking contrast with onrsclvcs in the care 

WMicli Iney bcsloiv on tlieir esculent vegetation A more general 

knowledge of tlie pro]ierlies and capabilities of esculent plants would 
he an im]iortnnt branch of popular education.— C. D. Badham, The 
Esculent Eunsuses of Ess^hud, cd. F. Cutic)', p. xri. 

410 a. In -ato, from tlic Latin participle -atus : — accurate, 
com] anionate, ronsidcralr, delicate, desolate, determimte, illiter- 
ate, immediate, inchoate, inordinate, mediate, moderate, olstinak, 
passionate, sedate, separate, subordinate, temperate. 

410 b. In -ory, L. -oriuB, which upon L. participles -atus, 
-SUB, makes -atory and -sory: — commendatory, compulsory, 
criminatory, derogatory, exculpatory, expiatory, illusory, 
migratory, nugatory, obligatory, preparatory, promissory, 
propitiatory, respiratory, satisfactory, supplicatory, 

criminatory. 

And was taken with strongly criminatory papers in his possession. 

Substantivatc : — Consistory, lavatory, ohsematory, Pur- 
gatory. 

auditory, , ' 

This mode of teaching sorted out its auditor)' by a self-acting 
mechanism. — Henry Latham, Eastor Fastorum, chapter x. 

417. In -al, L. -alia: — accidental, carnal, casual, colonial, 
colossal, commercial, conditional, diurnal, electoral, eternal, 
formal, general, governmental, habitual, influential, inquisitorial, 
intellectual, inlclligential M., intentional, legal, martial, mural, 
normal, nuptial, oval, papal, parental, parochial, partial, penal, 
pterennial, personal, plural, provincial, radical, rural, sensual, 
suicidal, universal. 

general, sorted. 

It being evident that things ate'ranked under names into sorts or 
species only as they agree to certain abstract ideas to which we have 
annc.'ced those names, the essence of each genus or sort comes to be 
s d 2 
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nothing but that abstract idea, which the general or 
have leave so to call it from ‘ sort, as I do ‘ general 
stands for.-J. Locke, Essay III. iii. 15. 


' sortal ’ (if I may 
from genus) name 


residual. 

But the planetary orbits turned out to be not quite circular after all ; 
and grand as was the service Copernicus rendered to science, Kepler 
and Newton had to come after him. What if the orbit of Darwinism 
should be a little too circular? What if species should offer rwidual 
phenomena, here and there, not explicable by natural selection?— 
T. H. Huxley, Lay Sermons. 

Substantivate : — cardinal, cathedral, confessional, creden- 
tials, general (captain), initial, manual, material, moral, official, 
pedal, principal, prodigal, professional. 360, 

In like manner capital is now better known as a sub- 
stantive. For a capital city we say a Capital; for capital 
letters we say Capitals; the chapiters in architecture are 
called Capitals. So that there is a freshness, as of novelty 
almost, about the reverted adjectival use : — 

The old traditions which invested parents with the right to govern 
their children, and made Obedience the capital virtue of childhood, 
have begun to disappear. — R. W. Dale, The Ten Commandments 
(1872), p. 7. 

Cumulate -ieal, at first based upon French -ic (406), and 
afterwards extended to our Greek adjectives in -fc. The 
adjectives in French -ique, English -ic ran with unusual 
celerity into substantival significations, as domestique, 
domestic-, physique, physic’, logique, logic. Hence there 
rose a further demand for an adjectival form which should 
be unequivocal. This may well be the account of that strain 
of adjectives in -ihal which is one of the notes of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which has been largely discarded in recent times. Matthew 
Parker dreaded the ‘ Germanical natures ’ of those who would 
fain have Zwinglianized the Church of England. In i Chron. 
xxii. 5 is ‘ exceeding magnifical.’ 
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dmesHcal. 

Dons nnd such like domestical creatures. — Richard Sibs, Seiiles 
ConJUcl, eh. X. 

Sucli discarded forms have an air of obsolete old-fashioned- 
ness about them, and it almost excites a surprise to find that 
after all we have been rather arbitrary in our discontinuance 
of some, while we have continued to use others whose case is 
nowise difTercnt. We familiarly use archccohgical, categorical, 
cynical, ecclesiastical, economical, ecumenical, encyclical, evan- 
gelical, logical, mathematical, mechanical, methodical, periodical, 
physiological, political, practical, rhetorical, statistical, surgical, 
symmetrical, technical, tropical, svhimsiea). 

In the following quotation however we feel that the cumu- 
late ending is not without point : — 

It has been objected by some, who wish to be numbered among the . 
sons of learning, that Pope’s version of Homer is not Homcric.al. — 
S. Johnson, The Lives of the English Poets, ‘ Pope.’ ’ 

In some instances this variety has ended in differentiation 
of sense ; thus, we say economic in relation to the public, but 
economical in relation to private housekeeping. So again 
ecclesiastic and ecclesiastical, politic and political, have their 
distinct and proper uses. This is one of the ways by which 
language is enriched. 

Cumulate -ariol, based upon -ary, as in 

actuarial. 

Of course all this could be avoided if the payments and the allow- 
ances were originally based on a scientific calculation of the probabilities 
of life; but too often they are drawn up by men ignorant of actuarial 
science, and soeiety after society has broken down in its old age . — The 
Daily Telegraph, 19 Oct., 1889. 

Another composite with -al is -esim-al, based upon the 
-esim- of the Latin superlative : — centesimal, infinitesimal. 

The termination -al has attached itself much to substan- 
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lives in -itio7i, -ion, -alion\—aidilio7tal, co7idiIio77al, c077grcga- 
iional, co7isiiiitlio7ial, dr^oimial edticaiio77al, c7nolio7ial, frac- 
imial, fti 77 ciio 77 d, inkniimal, national, occasional profcssio7ial, 
rational, sensational traditicaial. 

418 a. -ar. Latin -aris: — atiricnlar, circular, conciliar, 
constilar, familiar, linear, i7iolccular, orbicular, pcrpc77dictilar , 
polar, poptdar, regiclar, secular, similar, singular, stellar, 
vulgar. 

Substantivate : — circular, scholar. 

Here we may obser\-e that most of this group end in li-ar 
or l-ar, as also some few of the group above end in ri-al or 
r-al. The Latin terminations -alis and -aris were mere 
variations of the same formative, and -aris was preferred for 
ease of utterance when an I was near, as reversely (though in 
our examples it is less manifest) -alis was preferred when the 
root had r as in rtiraU. This is an instance of what is 
technically called ‘Dissimilation,’ because it is in its nature 
and motive the opposite to Assimilalion. 

418 h. In -ary, Latin -arius: — contemporary, customary, 
exemplary, imagwary, military, missio7iary, parliamentary, 
secondary, salutary, sanitary, stationary, stip€7idiary, tertiary, 
visio7iary. 

petitionary. 

Res. Nay, I pre’ thee now, -with most petitionary vehemence, tell 
me -NTho it is . — As You Like It, iii. 2 . 

Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Tenn3-3on, The Bresh. 
parliamentary, military. 

The consequence was, that as the jealousies between the Parliament 
and army rose up, each side appealed to him as its especial friend, and 

Fr.„<auc, p. 
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the pirltamenlap- CrotnwcU wns 
in tlic army which the militair 
Morlcy, Estays, i. s6^. 


nrbitnitinj; on the very dissatisfactions 
Cromwell had been fostering . — ]. B. 


Subrlnntivatc : — commissaryy dtgitilary, fune- 
tior.nryy missionary, 0!, Unary, fnlaidary, 

410 . -an. -ian, Latin -anus, -ionus: — African, American, 
Chrisltan, Danciniatt, diocesan, Dominican, Franciscan, Hi- 
lernian, Indian, tnilroj-olUan, Persian, Polynesian, Purilan, 
Reman, Russian, vekran. 

Stilvstaniivatc 

Tliis form acquired its im|K)rlancc in the first century of 
t)ic Roman Empire. The soldiers who attached themselves 
to Julius Cx.sar in the clnl wars were called JuUani, and this 
grew to be the e.<:l'ablishcd formula for a body of supporters 
or followers. TIic fiicnds of Otho were Otlionlani, those 
of Vitcllius VitolUanl ; and in the same period it was that 
' the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.’ Ne.xt 
it served for personal names ; as Appian, Cyprian, Grafian, 
Hadrian, Lucian, Valcntinian. 

Assimilated : — Ossian. 


To this da^i of legends belong the poems respecting Saint Patrick 
ami the old w.arrior-poct, Oisln, with whom the modern reader is better 
acquainted under the name of Ossian. They arc to this day chaunted 

in those parts of Ireland in which the Gaelic language is spoken 

Oisln'had died two centuries before Patrick’s mission. — Aubrey dc 
Vcrc, Le^eitifs cf St. Patrick, 1871 ; Preface. 

Cumulation of -ion upon -nr, -niy, produces -arian: — 
latitudinarian, parliamcnlarian, sepluagcnarian, Trinitarian, 
ulihiarian, valetudinarian, vegetarian. 


imiformitarian. 

Before sucli mountains ns those of the Cambriim formation on the 
north-west co.ast of Scothand— cut out of the thickness of .apparently 
one continuous deposit— full of^he ripple marks of the sea, and yet 
dc'-titute of life— the theoretical uniformitarian may well stand abashed. 
—The Duke of Argyll In Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1891. 
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upon -al, produces -alian, as bacchanal lati, cJascopaUan. 
sesquipedalian. 

I will end tills section with a remark suggested by tlicse 
latter paragraphs. We should notice the liability of the 
Adjective to a cumulation of formatives, a liability which the 
Substantive does not share. The cause lies in the .‘^ub- 
stantivalion of adjectives, which arc by this means driven 
to assume an additional mark of their adjectival character. 
Before the adjective incident became a .substantive, there was 
no need for the newer adjective incidental. 

It is much harder to jtidge right of the true perfection of Style, 
while a particular Author is criticized or defended, than when only 
incident examples arc brought, independently of that kind of jit-rsonal 
quarrel. — John Const.ablc, Kejlcctions ufon Accur.ny of Style (1731). 
Dialogue iii. 


Grech Adjectival Forms. 

420. The Greek forms are : — 

-ic 

-istic 

-astic 

-oid 

In -ic, from the Greek -ik6s: — academic, acoustic, ersthe.'ir, 
analytic, anarchic, arctic, antarctic, apathetic, apologetic, 
archaic, aromatic, athletic, atomic, authentic, barbaric I\I., 
cathartic, caustic, comic, despotic, diatonic, dramatic, dynamic, 
economic, elastic, electric [ijKtKrpov amber), epic, ethic, qastric 
graphic, mimetic, mystic, onomatopoetic, optic, pathetic, phonetic, 
plastic, poetic, polytechnic, pragmatic, prophylactic, strategic, 
synoptic, theoretic. ' * 

These are distinguishable from those in -ic after the 
trench -ique, by being entirely 'of Greek material 
These adjectives may be called good classical Greek, even 
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though in some instances a modern hand has added the 
termination. But tJiere are others which, though of classic 
material, are simpl)* of modem fabric. Such are Ailanh'c, 
g(occn/ric (' the litertil language of tlie geocentric astronomy,' 
Nineteenth Century, Jan. pyroUchnic, feUgrapMc. 

The bulk of these adjectives are shared by us with all the 
great languages of Western Europe, and this, with the sub- 
staniiml -ica and -ism, are the forms which most conspicuously 
represent the influence of ancient Greek in the modern 
world, and the importance of its contributions towards the 
formation of a universal terminology. 

-istio, -nstio, from the Greek '■aartKlj ; — antagonistic, 

characteristic, drastic, enthusiastic, gymnastic, naturalistic, 
patristic, pleonastic, pugilistic, rationalistic, scholastic, social- 
istic, somnamlulisiic. Sometimes -istic has come by -ic added 
to a previous -ist, as Calvinistic, Hellenistic. Recent pro- 
ducts are individualistic, stylistic. 

If, ns all .nv.nilablc statistics attest, the fringe of destitution and 
ignorance grows less and less; while the area of comfort and intelli^ce 
extends. Individualism— so far as our ^tem is individualistic— is 
ninind.antly justified . — The Standard, March 7, 1891. 

Those in -oid were originally adjectival, but they have 
come to be used so much as substantives, that for adjectival 
purposes the Latin -ol is added, making the composite ter- 
mination -oidnl : — cycloidal, spheroidal. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 

421. (1) Some slight traces remain of that ancient Indo- 
European -MA superlative, which we see in Greek and Latin, 
as in f^So/ior, infimus, primus, optimus, idtimus. 

It is a remarkable point of 'agreement between Moesogothic 
and Anglosaxon, that these ftvo, almost to the exclusion of 
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the other dialects, have preserved this ancient form. I he 
specimens ^vhich linger on in English are masked under a 
modern guise, as if compounded with more and most. 

Mcesogothic Anglosaxon r.NGI.ISIt 


fruma fonna Jou^.cs. 

aftnma xftema r.fUrtucs! 

hinduma hindcm.a hnuU-rr-.cst 

innnma innema iv.v.tnr.cU 

utema uitermest 

medema vudv.csi 

niifema lulhcriuo:! 


In these cases the more recent -cst has been added upon 
the ancient -jia, and the termination at first was not -most but 
-ji^EST, -mest; thus from A.S. iF.PTF.MA came cUemest, and 
later aftermost. This coacervation of forms began early. Al- 
ready the Mcesogothic has aftuma and aftumist, hinduma 
and hindumist, fruma and frumist; showing that -M.v had 
become obscure at that distant period. The MG. had also a 
new comparative frumoza built upon the old superlative 
fruma, of which new comparative we have the exact ana- 
logue in our for-m-er. 

(2) The system of comparison which is common to the 
whole Teutonic family is that in -cr and ~csi. In ^IG. the -r 
of our comparative appears as ~s, -a, in the terminations -is, 
-6 s, -iza, oz'a ; our -est is MG. -ist. 

(3) We English have moved on to a third method, namely 
by prefixing the adverbs more and most) a method which is 
also used in Swedish and Danish, and which is apparently 
imitated from the Romance languages. 

422. This has gained immensely in modern times upon 
the elder forms, insomuch that the comparison by -cr and 
-est is rarely used now for wordk of more than two syllables, 
and not always for these. In early writers we meet with 
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anctenfer, eloquenler , hotwurablest, but in our day such forms 
are used only for a certain humorous effect. 


amnmgesi. 

Does human nature possess any free, volitional, or truly anthropo- 
morphic element, or is it only the ennningest of all Nature's clocks? — 
Professor Huxley, Lay Sermons, viii. 


toostderfullesi. 

T like travels, too, a bit, and now and then I get hold of an interesting 
Life; but mostly they’re about people that nobody ever knew anything 
about till they were dead, and then somebody makes ’em out to be the 
wonderfullest people that ever lived. — Episodes in an Obscure Life, 
vol. ii. ch. viii. 

starlleder. • 

And yet, if you'll believe me, 1 once found a fairy story in a blue- 
book. If I’d found a fairy in it I couldn’t have been startleder.— Id, 
ibid. . 

Flexional and phrasal comparison are often played off 
against each other; as delighifullat . . . most tedious : 

.1 hare here prescribed thee. Render, the delightfnllest task to the 
Spirit, and the most tedious to the Flesh, that ever men on Earth were 
imployed in.— R. Baxter, Saints Rest, Introduction to Fourth Part ; 

ids*- 

There are a few Anomalous forms of comparison, and 
they are ancient : 

good better best 

bad worse worst 



Cumulate comparatives, in which -er is added to the 
anomalous form, appear in lesser, worsen 
... the greatCT light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. — Genesis i. i6 (i6n). 

Now with a general peace the world was blest; 

While our’s, a world divided from the rest, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than arms, a sullen interval of war. 

John ViyAea,Astraa Redux (i66o) init. 
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Logical function of the Adjective; with a rcmarhahlc 
consequence. 

423 a. Having said so much on adjectival forms, let us now 
consider the logical character of the adjective, and a practical 
effect of that logical character upon our habitual conversation. 
An adjective is plainly of the nature of a predicate, and to 
select a predicate for a subject is an act of judgment. It is 
manifest that judgment is more exercised in the utterance of 
adjectives than in that of substantives. Nay, further, judg- 
ment is more e.xercised in the use of adjectives than even 
in that of verbs. The verb is indeed an instrument of 
predication more completely than the adjective is ; but then 
the verb predicates action while the adjective predicates 
quality, and quality is harder to discern than action. I say 
‘horse’ from mere memory of my mother-tongue, and we 
hardly dignify it as an act of judgment if a man uses that 
word in the right place, and shews that he knows a horse 
when he sees it. Nor do we call it an exercise of judgment 
to say that a horse walks, trots, gallops, leaps. But to say 
good horse, bad horse, sound horse, young horse, is an affair 
of judgment. A child knows when he sees a garden, and 
We do not call it an act of judgment (except in technical 
logic) to exclaim ‘ There ’s a garden.’ But to use ‘ garden ’ 
adjectively, as when a person comes across a flower, and 
says it is a garden flower^ this is an act of judgment which 
it takes a botanist to exercise safely. This being so, the 
adjective involves a greater chance of making a mistake, or 
of coming, into collision with the judgments of others, than 
any other part of speech. Partly from the rarity of good 
and confident judgment, and partly it may also be from the 
modesty which social intercourse requires, we perceive this 
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cfTcct, that there is a shj-ness about the utterance of adjec- 
tives. Of original adjectives, I mean; such as can at all 
carry the air of being the speaker’s own. And hence it has 
come about, tliat there is in each period or generation, one 
or more chartered social adjectives which may be used freely 
and safel)'. Such adjectives enjoy a sort of empire for the 
time in which they are current. Their meaning is more or 
less vague, and it is this quality that fits them for their office. 
For while it would be hard to define what such' an adjective 
precisely meant, it is nevertheless perfectly well understood ; 
and Dr. Johnson’s saying is justified, that the things hardest 
to define are mostly those which are least in need of defini- 
tion. 

Adjectives which manifestly bear this character are '.—free, 
vierry, fair, pretty, curst, naughty, lovely, quaint, fine, elegant, 
handsome, cannie, nice. 

423 b. The first of these has been a chief heir-loom 
from Saxon times, and has made a figure in all stages of 
the national story. Perhaps no other Saxon adjective is 
comparable for length and variety of career to the word free. 
Originally meaning lordly, noble, gentle (78, 377), it has 
with each change of the national aim so changed its usage 
as still to take a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were designated 
free-men-, in the constitutional struggles it managed to 
represent the idea of liberty ; and in these latter days, when 
social equality is the universal pretension, it signifies the 
manners thereon attendant in the modern covepling, free and 
easy. 

The primal sense may still be seen as late as Shakspeare ; 

• Aia. I thonkc, thee. Hector: 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man. 

Troyltts and Cressida, iv. £.139. 
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423 c. Obvious examples of this sort of privileged adjec- 
tive are the merry of the ballads, and the/«//- and pretty of 
the Elizabethan period. In Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance to Shakspeare, there are about seven hundred 
examples of fair, besides a few derivatives and compounds. 
The perpetual recurrence of the word made it a good butt : 

King. All haile sweet Madame, and fairc time of d.ay. 

Qii. Faire in all Haile is fowle, as I concciuc. 

King. Construe my speeches better, if you may. 

Loues Labours Lost, v. ^. J-to. 

Pan. Faire be to you my Lord, and to all this fairc company: fairc 
desires in all faire measure faircly guide them, especially to you fairc 
, Queene, faire thoughts be ypur faire pillow. 

Helen. Deere Lord, you are full of faire words. 

Pan. You speake your faire pleasure sweete Queene : faire Prince, 
here is good broken Musicke , — Troylus and Cressida, iii. i. 46. 

Here also I think we must class that remarkable adjective 
for cross, shrewish, which was current in the i 6 th and I 7 lh 
centuries — I mean aword which Professor Skeat could 

hardl)' have omitted if he had not been rather shy of ex- 
pounding h I suppose it is certainly a glib correption of 
cursed, though the thread of association may be somewhat 
attenuated. The passages in Shakspeare are too numerous 
and well-known to quote, and the monosyllabic form is 
constant. I take an example from the latter half of the 
17 th century. 

— ‘he writ a very curst letter to him, in which he said he would have 
no more to do with him.’ — Clarendon, History, ix. 76. 


The obscurity that hangs about curst is apart from that which hangs 
about the verb rtwe, which first appears in annals of iiw and 1140. 
Jacob Grimm was at a loss to explain this verb, saying (Gr. i. 247^ 
CURSIAN WeiSS ich nicht bpfrip,U,r,.n/l ftp 


about t..v. .v.Li citrsi 

^ explain this verb, saying (Gr. i. '247)! 

befriedigend zu erkliiren.’ Ever since I ob- 
thil language I have dimly thought 

this word Scandian, and now I see thaf Skeat so regards it But what ' 

b^Mm but evTn r' T giver 

by him, but even more the frequent mteqectional usage of kors ! 
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To the same general epoch belongs the afljectlve naught 
or naughty, once a social adjective of much vogue. But 
the public taste got sated, and an adjective that has stood 
with a large variety of substantives, is now reduced to the 
one coujiling ‘ naughty child.' 

In the Bible of 1611, 2 Kings ii. 19, ‘the water is nought’; 
Jeremiah x.\iv. 2, * very good figgcs . . . very naughty figges.' 
The instances of naught and naughty in Shakspeare are 
numerous and various. 

Lpvtiy luuclich after OF. amablo (F. nimable amiable) 
received added volume from Luther’s lieblich, as in Ps. 
c.\.\'xv. 3, where 1339 has lovely, but in >1611 pleasant appears 
as the succcdnncous word. But lOii did much to make 
Imcly an adjective of vogue : ‘ lovely and pleasant,' 2 Sam. i. 
23 ; ‘ he is altogether lovely,' Song of Songs, v. 16 ; 'a very 
lovely song,' Ezek. x.'cxiii. 32 ; ‘ whatsoever things are lovely,' 
Phil. iv. S. 

423 d. Another adjective which has filled a space in jhe 
history of our language is the adjective quaint. This was 
already a great word in the transition period; it was an 
established word of old standing when Chaucer wrote, and 
it still retains some vitality. In Old French it was written 
coint, Ital. conto, and Ducange derived it from oomptus, 
neat, trim, orderly, handsome, but Dicz traced it to Latin 
cognitua. The derivation of Dicz accounts for the ph)'sical 
conformation of the word, just as acquaint is adeognitare. 
But the sentiment draws low’ards comptus, and it almost 
seems as if the word had derived its body from the one 
source and its mind from the other. 

At the time of the rise of King’s English in the fourteenth 
century, quaint was a great social adjective denoting an in- 
definite compass of merit anci approbation. Whatever things 
were agreeable, elegant, clever, neat, trim, gracious, pretty, 
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amiable, taking, affable, proper, spruce, handsome, hai)py, 
knowing, dodgy, cunning, artful, gentle, prudent, wise, dis- 
creet (and all this is but a rough translation of Rotiueforl's 
equivalents for coint), were included under this popular 
predicate. In Chaucer, the spear of Achilles, which can 
both heal and hurt, is called a ‘quaint spear’; — 

And fell in speech of Tclcpluis the kirij; 

And of Achilles for his queinte spcrc, 

For he coude with it bolhc lielc and dcre. 

Cantahny Tals, 

Shakspearc has ‘quaint Ariel' (Tempest, i. s); and in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 20; ‘But for a fine, quaint, 
graceful and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on 't.' 

By the time we come to Spenser it has acquired a new 
sense, very naturally evolved from the possession of all the 
most esteemed social accomplishments ; it has come to mean 
fastidious. Florimell, when she has taken refuge in the hut 
of the witch, is fain to accept her rude hospitalities : 

And gan reconifort her in her ntde wysc, 

With womanish compassion of her plaint, 

^^■ipi!lg the tcarcs from her suffused eyes, 

And bidding her sit downe, to rest her faint 
And wearie limbes awhile. She, nothing quaint 
Nor ’sdeignfull of so homely fashion, 

Sith brought she was now to so hard constraint, 

Sat downe upon the dusty ground anon ; 

As glad of tliat sm.all rest as bird of tempest gon. 

The Faeij Qtteene, iii. 10 . 

Another stage in our national history, and we come to the 
period at which the word has stuck fast ever since, and there 
rooted itself. We may almost say that the word qiiai 7 t/ now 
signifies ‘ after the fashion of the seventeenth centurv,' or 
something to that effect. It means something that is pretty 
after some bygone standard of 'pretty ness ; and if we trace 
back the time we shall find it in the Ee\’cnteenth centurv, 
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where it has come to lx: associated widi the diction of 
Fuller. 

423 r. Another .such \v.is tlic adjective fine. 

With vcfscis in her bond of gold ful fine. 

KnighUs Talc, sgii. 

Fine writing, .nccortling to Mr. Addison, consists of sentiments, 
whicli are nattir.-il, without being obvious. Tlicre cannot be a juster, 
and more cuncite definition of fine writing.— David Hume, Essay xxiii. 

So, in The Chaf lmn of the Fleet, a romance purporting 
the date of about 1750; — 

'We must go fine, cliild,' said Mrs. Esther. ‘ I, for my part, because 
a fine appearance is due to my position : yon, because you arc young 
and beautiful.— Vol. ii, c. 1. * 

The truly pliilosophical langn.igc of mv worthy and leanicd friend 
Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes, a work that will be read and admired 
ns long as tliirc ii any taste for philosophy and fine writing in Britain. — 
lx«l .Monhoddo, Origin emi Progress of language, init. 

The prevalency of this adjective made it natural in the 
middle of the l.vl century, when French writers began to 
speculate about ‘Lcs Beaux Arts,’ to find an English 
equivalent in the e.xprcssion Ftne Arts. 

423 f. The adjective elegant was another such. It is now 
little u.scd ; perhaps the only new combination it has formed 
in our day is in the dialect of the apothecary, who speaks of 
an ‘ elegant preparation.' 

But in the last century, and in the early part of this 
century, we had ‘ Elegant Extracts/ and elegant in a variety 
of ‘honoured positions. Scott spoke j of Goethe as ‘the 
elegant author of The Sorrows of Wcrlher.' In the first 
sentence of Bishop Lowth's address Tp the King, which is 
prefixed to his Isaiah, this word comes in, thus : 

SIRE, 

As attempt to set In a just light the writings of the most sublime and 
elegant of the Prophets of the OldTcstament, See. 

George Horne (afterwards Bishop of Nonvich), towards 
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the close of last century published some sermons, and half 
apologising in his Preface said 

This forai of publication is generally suppose*! Ic5s r.<!var.;r.gcoas r/v 

present than any other. Hut it m.ay be questionc'l y.n- tiicr tt:c «Pi’^’'^- 
tion does justice to the age, wheji wc consu.cr en.y the y.-.sca 

has so recently been paid to the sermons of the learned and c.cg.a.’U 
Dr. Blair. 

But long before any of these, Sir T. Brov/nc in hts ‘ Rcligio 
IMedici/ § 49 (c. 1635) had characterized St. Paul as: ‘ That 
elegant apostle, which seemed to have a glimpse of heaven. 

423 g. Another adjective that was once in vogue is 
some : 


For a few days everj- morning visit in lligbbuiy include*! some 
mention of the handsome letter Mrs. V.'cston ha*! received. ‘ I ‘up- 
pose you have heard of the h.andsome letter Mr. Frank Cliurchill had 
yritten to Mrs. Weston? I understand it was a verv- l:and*omc letter, 
indeed. Mr. Woodhonse told me of it Mr. Wooilhouse s-aw the letter, 
and he says he never saw such a h.mdsorac letter in his life.’ — Jane 
Austen, Emma, c. 2. 


And to this list we may add also civil, which had .eonie- 
thing of a run. William Wilbcrforce writing to Hannah 
More (about 1821) said: 

In consequence of a verj- civil message from the Duchess of Kent, 
I waited on her this morning. She received me with her fine animated 
child on the floor by her side with its playthings, of which I soon 
became one. She was very civil. 


There are other examples, as, arrmil, lonnic, canny. 
Dr. Murray gives the senses of canny under ten heads, and 
some of them subdiviided. 

424 . But none of these ever reached a greater, if so great, 
a vogue as tiie chartered adjective of our own and our fathers’ 
generation, namely, the adjective nice nnee, OF. nice, Lat. 
nescins ignorant. In its original sense of ignorant, it occurs 
in Robert of Gloucester, ‘ For he was nyce and kowjie no 
yisdom, p. 106 b (Skeat); and 'this sense is found as late as 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales 6520, ‘wise and nothing nice.’ 
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Tlie word dates from tire great French period, and at first 
meant ignorant, foolish, absurd, ridiculous then in course 
of lime it came to signify wliimsical, fiintastic, wanton, adroit; 
and thence it slid into the meaning of subtle, delicate, sensi- 
tive, dainty, delicious. Perhaps nesh iix.r.sc, soft, tender, 
has contributed to the English development of this adjective. 
Of its modem social application, we have already a foretaste 
in Itlilton ; 

A nice and subtle happiness I sec 
, Tlimi to thyself proposcst in the clioice 

Of tliy associates . — Paradise Lost, viii. 399. 

Should an essayist endeavour by description to convey the 
signification of this word in those peculiar social uses so 
familiar to all, he would find that he had undertaken a 
difiicult task. It implies more or less the possession of 
those qualities wliich enjoy the approbation of society under 
its present code. 

As far back as 1823, a young lady objected to Sydney 
Smith : ‘ Oh, don’t c.all me tske, Mr. Sydney; people only say 
that when they can say nothing else.’ Tliis e.vpostulation 
drew forth his Definition of a Nice Person, which may be 
seen in the Jlemoir of his Life, and which will serve to 
complete the case of this important little office-bearing 
adjective. 


Adjectival Morphology. 

425. Let us close this section wiUi some observations on 
the morphology of adjectiv.al e.\'pression, that is,' on the 
divers ways it has of dressing itself up to act its part on 
the stage of language. There are three ways in which the 
adjectival idea clothes itself'and finds e.\prcssion, which it 
may be convenient to.call the three Adjections. 

E e a ’ 
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T. The first, which may be called the Iht\ is by colloca- 
tion. Thus, 5rkk and siom are substantives ; but mere 
position before another substantive turns them into adjec- 
tives, as drick house, stone wall', and the latter, when con- 
densed into a compound substantive, stone-wall, may again 
by collocation make a new adjective, as ‘ Stone-wall Jackson.' 

Thus we speak di garden flowers and hedge flowers ; 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

Oliver Goldsmith, Descr:cd Village. 

In some instances a substantive, through long standing in 
such a position, has acquired the adjectival habit e.^clusively. 
Thus milch, in the expressions ‘milch cow,’ ‘milch goat,' 
though now an adjective, yet is nothing but a phonetic 
variety of the substantive inilk, just as church and kirk are 
varieties of the same word. Let our typical example of this 
adjection be elm tree. 565. 

2 . The second, which may be called the Flexlonal, is by 
modification of form, either (a) in the way of Case, as fools 
paradise, natures music, a snails pace, a Jacob’s staff Sp. 
This is a power in poetry : 

Her angels face 

As the great eye of heaven, sh)'ned bright, 

And made a snnshine in the shady place. 

Edmund Spenser, Facr}' Qtieeue, i. 3. 4. 


‘ I have been asked. Why ‘Flat’? To this I can only answer by 
another question:— Why do you say ‘a flat refusal’? or, ‘a flat contra- 
diction’? or, ‘ No, 1 won’t, that's flat’? What does the word mean in 
the following quotations?— ‘ He turned neither better nor worse then 
flat Atheist Thomas Fuller, Abel Redevivus, 1651. ‘Now here we 
have a positive assertion ; and it is one which can only be met by a 
contradiction as direct and flat as truth demands, and as the courtesies 
of literature will allow,’ The Duke of Argyll in ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 
Jan. 1891, p 21.— Only this I will add, that it is not used disparag- 
mgly; for the structures wHch I have called Flat are of the purJt 

S7t£t°^'n"? '' than fo any 

othe^Aat can be named, when good English diction merits the praisl- 
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Rth ^Yl1;n thoti wakVt, willi thine ownc foolcs cics pecpc.— .4 Mid- 
lemrur Hipits Drcame, iv. i. Si. 

or ((5) lliroiigl) an adjectival formative, as dmen fra. The 
latter, being the most prevalent of all modes of adjection, 
has occupied to itself the whole name of Adjective. 

3 . The third way, which may be called the Phrasal, is by 
means of a symbol-word, and most prominently by the pre- 
position (f, as gak 0 / heaven, plank of elm. 

Tin's adjection we have learnt from the French; and 
although we use it less than our neighbours, )’et we are well 
acquainted with such expressions as men of business, persons 
f strong opinions, arms of firecision, days of yore, matters of 
course, families of note, garlands of delight. 

420. This triple Adjection pervades the language, and is 
one of the springs of its flcxilMlity. In the compound knight- 
hood the word knight is an adjective by collocation. If we 
sa,v blight's rank, or knightly rank, this is the second adjec- 
tion. Tiie third adjection is when we say rank or guality of 
knight. Tims we may tabulate to almost any extent : 


gold golden of gold 

silver silvern, silvciy of silver 

steel stcclly (309) of steel 

timljcr timhem of limber 

velvet velvety of velvet 

wood wooden of wood 


The following line displays the first and third : — 

The velvet sctibbard held a sword of steel. 

II. W. Longfellow, King Robert 0 / Sicily. 

The next quotation displays the second and third : — 
rational . . . of reason. 

I.aw rationall therefore, which men commonly vse to ettll the law of 
.nature, . . . may be termed most fitly the law of reason.— R. Hooker, 
Of the Lavies &c. i. 8. 
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Cumulation of the second and third is employed in as- 
severation ; as ‘ of the earth earthy : 

Now such a view of the clerical ofiice is of the world rvorldly.— 
Frederic Myers, Catholic Thoughts, ii. i8. 

427. This analysis would not be quite idle if it were only 
for an observation which it enables us to make on the rela- 
tive adjectional habits of the three languages. 

1. The flat adjection is peculiarly English. There is 
indeed a rare and fitful use of it in French, but in Gennan 
it is quite gone, having passed into the sphere of the Com- 
pounds. 

2 . The adjection c (< 7 ), unknown because impossible in 
French, is common to English and German, The 2 (/>) is 
the technical Adjective, and all this section has been occupied 
with it, and it is common to the tlircc as to all mature 
languages. But the German, being destitute of the First 
Adjection, and little disposed to avail itself of the Third, uses 
this Flexional one to an astonishing extent. Thus Jacob 
Grimm’s Grammar is with perfect propriety called * die 
Grimmsche Grammatik,’ and his works are spoken of as 
‘ die Grimmschen Werke.’ 

3. The third adjection is imitated a little in German and 
a good deal in English, but'in neither to such a degree as to 
obscure the fact that it was French by origin, or to interfere 
with its natural heritage as a prominent characteristic of the 
French in common with the other Romanesque languages. 

Such are the three ways in which the expression of the 
adjectival idea is managed, the three methods of adjection, 
the variations in Adjectival Morphology. 

This threefold variety of adjectives, Flat, Flexional, and 
Phrasal, has a philological importance which will appear in 
the next section, where it will bd- made the basis of the whole 
arrangement. 
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3. Of the Adverb. 

428. In Adverbs our attention shall be given to one 
leading character. It is that which has been already traced 
in the adjectives at the end of the last section. The adverbs 
rise stage above stage in a threefold gradation. They are 
either Flat, Flexional, or Phrasal; and this dirision gives the 
plan of the present section. 

If a substantive becomes an adverb by position we call it 
a Flat Adverb, as forest wild in 21D. Or if an adjective is 
so transformed — as 

extreme. 

All the former Editions being cxtream Faulty. — Preface to Tele- 
vtadtus j translated by Littlebury and Boyer, mb ed. ; 17*1. 

these are flat adverbs. If we say extremely faulty we use 
a fle.\-ional adverb : and the same thing may be expressed by 
a phrasal adverb, ihas, faulty in the extreme. 

But before proceeding to catalogue, it otII be desirable to 
apprehend clearly what an adverb is, in the most pure and 
simple acceptation of the term. The adverb is the tertiary 
or third preseniive word. It has been shewn above that the 
substantive is the primary, that the adjective and verb are 
co-ordinated as the secondary, and we now complete this 
trilogy of presentives by the addition of the adverb, which is 
the third and last of presentive words. Whatever material 
idea is imported into any sentence must be conveyed 
through one of these three orders of words. All the rest 
is mechanism. 

We assign to the adverb the third place, although we 
know that it does not stand in that order in every sentence. 
We do so because this is the true and natural order; for it 
is in this order alone that the mind can make use of it as an 
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adverb. Whether the adverb stand first, as in ‘very fine 
child,’ or in the third place as in ‘John rides well,’ either way 
it is equally third in mental order. As fiitc is dependent on 
child for its adjectival character, so very is dependent on the 
two for its adverbial character. There is a good meaning in 
very if I say ‘ a very child,’ but it is no longer an adverbial 
meaning. 

429. As a further illustration of the tertiary character of 
the adverb, it may be noticed that it attaches onlt’ to adjec- 
tives and verbs, that is to the two secondary words. The 
adverb is further removed from the base of language, it is 
higher above the foundation by which language is based in 
physical nature ; in other words, mind is more decjdy engaged 
in its production than it is either in that of the substantive or 
of the adjective. Accordingly the adverbs cannot be dis- 
posed of in a catalogue such as we have made of substantives 
and adjectives. The power of making adverbs is too 
unlimited for us to catalogue them as things already moulded 
and made. The adverb is to be looked at rather as a faculty 
than as a product, as a potential rather than as an actual 
thing. 

Of all presentive words, the adverb has most S}Tnpathy 
with the verb. Indeed, this quality is already intimated in 
the Latin name of Adverb, It is the peculiar companion of 
the verb, as the adjective is of the substantive. It continues 
or intensifies the mental action raised by the verb, or couched 
in the adjective. And here ha^'ing reached as it v.-ere the 
third and topmost storey of our edifice, we leave behind us 
the care for raw material, and think more of the graces of 
architectural composition. We have done with the forest 
and the quarry, and we are absorbed in the contemplation of 
the effect. We say no more about nounal material, Saxon 
French, or other; our attention shall be given to a division 
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of an inward nature, and this internal division is the more 
worthy of consideration, as it is not peculiar to the adverbs, 
but pervades the general economy and progress of the 
language. 


(i) 7Vic Flat Adverb. 

430. The Flat Adverb is simplj' a substantive or an adjec- 
tive placed in an adverbial position. The same word which, 
if it qualified a noun, would be called an adjective, being.set 
to qualify an adjective or a verb is called an adverb. The 
use of the unaltered adjective as an adverb has a peculiar 
effect, which I know not how to describe better than by the 
epithet ‘ Flat.' This cfTcct is not equally appreciable in all 
instances of the thing ; but it may be recognised in such an 
ancient e.\pression as wonder great, which was still common 
in the fourteenth century; or in the following : 

viltamotts. 

With foreheads villainous low. 

W. Shahspeure, Tcmpesl, iv. i. 24?. 

cormorant. 

When spight of cormonmt dcnouTing Time. 

Lores Labours tost, i. 1. 4. 


After the passing tlicse two bills, the temper and spirit of the people, 
both within and withemt the walls of the tw houses, grew, marvellous 
calm and composed.— Clarendon, History, iii. 211. 

The unea^ young traveller in an American car, who (as 
Mr. Zincke relates) exclaimed ‘Mother, fix me good,’ gave 
us there an excellent example of this original adverb of 
nature. 

This, adverbial use of good is not admitted in literary 
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English, but the analogous use of gut is polite German. 
Indeed, the flat adverb is much more extensively used in 
German than in English, as schreiben Sic langsam, write 
slow h 

431. English instances of this primitive adverb will l)e 
found not only in colloquial and familiar language ‘.—xaalk 
fast, walk sloza ; speak loud, speak loiu ; iell uic true ; yes, sure ; 
but also in solemn diction, as, ‘ The ungodly shall be clean 
gone’ Ps. xxxvii. 10. They are frequent in our early classics, 
and they are still cherished by our modern poets. But the 
precise grammar-book hardly allows them. Instead of jusl 
and n£'k/, as in the following passage from Shakspcarc, wc 
should now be directed to say ‘ exactly ’ or ‘ precisely ’ : 

At this fnsty stufTc 

The large Achilles (on his presl-bcd lolling) 

From his deepe Chest, langhes out a lowd applause, 

Cries excellent, ’tis Agamemnon iust. 

Now play me Nestor-, hum, and stroke thy Beard 
As he, being drest to some Or.ation: 

That’s done, as ncere .as the extreamest ends 
Of paralels; as like, as Vulcan and his wife. 

Yet god Achilles still cries excellent, 

'Tis Nestor right. Troylus and Cressida, i. 3. 16 1. 


brisk. 

He cherups brisk his car-erecting steed. 

William Cowper, 77 ic Task, Book III. 


prelly. 

I don’t mean to hurt you, }’ou poor little thing. 

And pussy-cat is not behind me; 

So hop about pretty, and put down your wing, 

And pick up the crumbs, and don’t mind me. 

sYurscj^' Rhyme. 


■U-I xlix. 8; ‘Flee ye, turne backe, dwell dcenc O inha- 

SS^fSS’ we\3n -Sio'Jr from 

BuVge'r zu Ded’an. verkriechet euch tief, ihr 
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extraordinary. 


■We h.id .m cxlraordmaij' good ran wilh the Tiverton hotuds 
tcrday.— Zn/n/ anj IVaUr, Januaiy 15, iSyo, 


j-es- 


Of these our short and homely adverbs there are some 
few wJiich did not always belong to this group, but have 
lapsed into it from the flexional group. Such are HI ille, 
j/rV/f STiLi-E (disyllabie), wliieh in Saxon are oblique cases. 

To this group belongs a word, provincial indeed, but 
prevailing through the eastern liiilf of the island from Norfolk 
to Northumberland, namely tlie adverb ‘ geyn, German 
gegen, meaning near, handy, convenient. Its use appears 
in the following dialogue taken from life : 


Where's the b.iby’s bib, LaWna! 
On the chair, m’m. 

1 don’t see it anywhere here. 
Wcll’m; I’m sure I Iwd it geynl 


482. Perhaps there is no part of the language that more 
plainly forces on us the need of looking beyond the pale of 
literature and standard grammar, if we are to comprehend 
the Philology of the English Tongue, Within grammatical 
liberty we could muster but a poor account of the flat adverb, 
which is the parallel in English of the whole German adverb. 

The flat adverb is in fact rustic and poetic, and both for 
the same reiison — namely, because it is archaic. Out of 
poetry it is for the most part an archaism, but it must not 
therefore be set down as a rare, or exceptional, or capricious 
mode of expression. If judgment went by numbers, this 
would in fact be entitled to the name of The English Adverb. 
For the bulk of the community the adverb in -ly is still 
bookish, and is almost as unused as if it were French. The 
flat adverb is all but universfti with the illiterate. But among 
literary persons it is hardly used (a few phrases excepted^ ■ 
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unless with a humorous intention, as when Charles Lamb, 
writing to H. C. Robinson, says : 

Farewell ! till we can all meet comfortable— II. C. Robinson, Diary, 
1827. 


433. For a bridge to the next division wc may produce one 
of the frequent instances in which a flat adverb is coupled 
with a flexional one, as when the Commons, on the i8th of 
November 1558, responded to the Chancellor’s announce- 
ment with the memorable cry : ‘ God save queen Elizabeth ; 
long and happily may she reign.’ The following line wins 
some of its drollery from this adverbial variation : 


"Who sings so‘ loudly .and who sings so long. 

Alexander Pope, The Duiic'ml, Ilk. iii. 


(a) The Flexional Adverb. 

434. While the flexional system of language was in force, 
and nouns were declined Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative— an effectual avay of applying a noun adverbially 
was by adding it to the sentence in its genitive or dative or 
instrumental case. As this was the usual way of making 
adverbs in Greek and Latin, so also in Saxon. Of such 
adverbs Ave have little left in modern English. 

Genitival adverbs are now' antiquated, and a certain 
obscurity broods over those which remain in use. We will 
begin with one that savours strongly of antiquity, and which 
will hardly be found after Chaucer, viz. l)iS tI)onhcg, in the 
sense of willingly, or w'ith his consent : 

Ful soth is seyde, that love nc lordschipe 
Wol not his thonkes have no felaschipe. 

The Kiiightes Talc, 76S. 

We familiarly use the advelfbs mornings and evenings, 
but. these are commonly, apprehended (I deem) as plurals; 
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whereas they are nouns of singular number genitive case. 
We have nothing to match the German mittags at midday. 

43 B. Other instances of the genilival adverb are backwards, 
eastwards, homeicards, needs, nortitwards, southwards, upwards, 
westwards. 


Sen Jiou hast Icnicd by Je sentence of plato fat nedes the wordes 
moten hen cosyncs to fo {nnges of whiche fei speken. — Chaucer’s 
Bacthitts (Early English Test Society, 1868), p. 106. 

Translation. — Sinec thou hast teamed by the sentence of Plato that 
the words tiiasi needs be germane to those things of ■aihich they speak. , 

436 . The adverbs in -ling, -long, -ivga, -ukga, -lunga are 
perhaps old Genitives ; — darkling, flailing, groveling, headlong, 
sidelong, strydling (Hallhvell) 

It would be a mistake to think of the adverb groveling as a 
participle from the verb to grovel) but the mistake is so easy 
that it is possible the verb may owe its existence to it. 
Spenser has groveling repeatedly to express collapse or prone- 
ness on the ground, with verbs like ‘fall’ or ‘lie,’ F. Q. ii. r. 
4S; hi. I. 38; 4. 17; g. 23. Chaucer pieserves the simple 
flat adverb grof : ‘ they fallen grof ’ they fall on their faces, 
C.T. 921, 

darkling. 

Then feed on Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her Nocturnal note. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 39. 

Upon this adverb, seemingly a genitive plural, has been 
superimposed the genitival form singular, as eggeUnges 


» Whether these are, as Rask thought, old genitive plurals, see dis- 
cussion in Grimm, ii. 357. Of this adverbial form the Scandinavian 
languages have no trace. 
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edgewise (Chevelere Assigne 305), JcDljinscS; 

a form richly prolific in the Anglian region, where the g 
mostly disappears:— aiblins perhaps, backlins backwards, 
blindlins with eyes blinded, brawlins finely, darklins in 
the dark, eastlins eastwards, flatlins, grufelins, half! ins 
partly, headlins, hidlins secretly, mirklins in the dark, 
norlins northwards, newlins (newlings in Barbour, new- 
Hn in Burns) newly, scantlins scarcely, sidelins, sidlings 
obliquely, stownlins clandestinely (sto\vn=stolen), stride- 
lins, westlins westwards, widdershins or withershins 
in a direction contrar)' to the sun. (wiser 625.) 

437. The Datival adverb is well exemplified in the old- 
fashioned Sp. The dative and ablative 

plural of nouns in Saxon was in -um, as hwil while, time ; 
HwiLUM at whiles, at times. In the proverb: ‘Wea bitS 
wundrum clibbor,’ Woe is wonderfully clinging ; the adverbial 
idea of ‘ wonderfully ’ is expressed by the Dative plural of the 
noun wuNDOR, and wundrum signifies literally ‘ with wonders.’ 
Another example is seldom seldum, from adj. seld rare, which 
is used by Chaucer and Shakspeare as a Flat Adverb : 

Selde is the Friday all the weke ylike. 

Canterbury Tales, 1541. 

Aia. If I might in entreaties finde successe, 

As seld I haue the chance; — 

W. Shakspeare, Troyhts and Cressida, iv. 5. 150. 

Adverbs in -sneal were old datives in -iiiELUM, from jii;L a 
highly symbolized word, with a train of senses : — mark, spot, 
token, sign, ensign, landmark, measure of space, interval of 
time; thus already in the tenth century, to eat before meal- 
time was ^r MiiLE ; a foot measure was rox ; and the 
Cross was CristesmJsl the ensign of Christ. It furnished 

nrany Adverbs: — DROPMiiLUM ‘by drops, scWi^LUM by 

sheaves Matt. xiii. 30, Jjusendm^lum by thousands. In 
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the transition we have touScmcIum week by week (Orm) ; 
flokmclc in crowds Ch., limcinclc -limb from limb (Layamon), 
pacccLmcl by retail Piers P., ptcs=mtJc piecemeal Rob. of 
Glouc., ^tounhttnslt from moment to moment: 

And hardily, this wind that more and more 

Thus stonndemele encreseth in my face. 

G. Chancer, Troilus and Creseide, Bk. V. 674. 

fiohmek. ' 

Only that point his peple hare so sore, 

That llokmele on a day to him they went. 

The Clerkes Tale, init. 

limb-meal. 

Tear her limb-meal.— W. Shakspeare, Cymbelme, ii. 4. 

438. Accusative formation occurs in -ly, the adverbial de- 
vice which has now the greatest vogue. In modem English 
the adverbial -ly is in form like the adjective -ly, but in Saxon 
the adjectival form was -lic and the adverbial -LfcE (two 
syllables); and this -e was the sign of an old accusative 
neuter, like the Latin accusative adverb multum. 

When we consider that two syllables, a long and a short, 
have been absorbed in our adverbial -ly, we can understand 
why this adverbial termination was pronounced so full and 
long down to the sixteenth century ; as the following shews : 

Ye ought to he ashamed, 

Against me to be gramed ; 

And can tell no cause why, 

But that I wryte tndye. 

Skelton, Colyn Clent. 

At the very opening of The Canterbury Tales the import- 
' ance of this remark is apparent ; for, without attention to it, 
we cannot catch the rhj^thm of the fifteenth line of the 
Prologue : ' 

And specially | 6 ota euery shires ende. 
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When this adverbial was sometimes superaddcd to the 
adjectival, the latter shrank into tonelessncss, as comclchj in 
Chaucer, Blaunche 848. 

439. In chiefly and verily a French b;>se has received a 
Saxon formative. These adverbs are memorials of the 
bi-lingual period of our language. Verily is our substitute 
for the French vraiment, Italian veramonto, Latin, or rather 
Roman verfi, mente. It is curious to observe that the Roman - 
esque languages should have taken tiic word for I\Iind 
as the material out of which they have moulded a formula 
for the adverbial idea; while the Saxon equivalent has 
grown out of the word for Body ; Lie being body, German 
Leich. 

440. This adverbial form has become so c.xccedingly 
prevalent, as to eclipse all others, and cause them to be 
almost forgotten: and withal, the great dominance of this 
form as an adverb has cast a shadow over the adjectival form 
out of which it sprang. Sometimes the two functions come 
into an uncomfortable collision with one another ; as, ' Their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed,’ where 
the first ungodly is an adjective and the second an adverb. 
As a general rule it is better to keep these two functions 
wide apart and clear of each other, and not to say, for 
instance, as Lewes said of the elder Goethe, that he was 
‘ passionately orderly.’ 


441. What was said in the last section about social adjec- 
tives, applies also to adverbs, though in a more superficial way. 
Adverbs do not root themselves so firmly as adjectives do. 
In the last century a frequent adverb was vastly : thus, in 
‘ Mansfield Park,’ when Edward was resolute that ‘ Fanny 
must have a horse,’ we read : — 


Mrs. Norris 
might be found- 
do vastly well. 


could not help thinlling that some steady old thing 
among the numbers belonging to the Park, that would 
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At the present moment it may be said that aw/tilly is the 
adverb regnant. ' How do ? ’ ' Awfully jolly, thanks.’ 

442. Before we pass from this, one of the most dominant 
forms of our language, we may glance for a moment at the 
feeling and moriil effects with which it is associated. As the 
sub.siantive is the most necessary of words, so the adverb is 
naturally the most decorative and distinguishing. And as 
it is c.asicsl to err in that part of your fabric which is least 
nccessarv, so a writer's skill is more severely tested in his 
adverbs than in his substantives or adjectives. It is no small 
matter in composition to make your adverbs appear as if 
they belonged to the statement, and not as mere decorative 
.appendages. Hardly anything in speech gives greater 
satisfaction than when the right adverb is put in the right 
place. 

Dickens, dcscriliing the conversation of two men at a funeral ns they 
discuss the fate or prospects of various neighbours, past and present, 
says, with one of his happiest touches, that mey spoke os if Uiey them- 
selves were ‘notoriously immortal.’ 

How select is this ‘ notoriously ’ ! How different from the 
common tendency to be profuse in adverbs, which is a mani- 
festation of the impotent desire to be effective at little cost. 
The following is not an extreme specimen, but it will serve 
to indicate what is meant: — 

Most heartily do I recommend Mr. Beecher's sermons . . they arc 

instruclivrfy and popularly philosophical, without being distractingly 
metaphysical. 

443. " As in art the further an artist goes in embellishment 
the more he risks a miscarriage in effect, so it is in language. 
It is only the master’s hand that can safely venture to lay on 
the adverbs thick. And yet their full capability only then 
comes out when they are fimploj-ed with something like 
prodigality. When there is a well-ballasted paragraph, solid 

rf 
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in matter and earnest in manner, then, like the full sail of 
a well-found ship, the adverbs may be crowded with glad 
effect. In the following passage how free from adverbs is 
the body of the paragraph; and when we come to where 
they are lawshly displayed at the end, we feel that the 
demonstration is justified. If we quoted only the ter- 
mination of this passage, the adverbs would lose their 
virtue. 

I believe the first test of a truly great man is bis immility. I _tlo not 
mean by humility, donbt of his own power, or hesitation in speaking his 
opinions ; but a right understanding of the relation between what he can 
do and say, and the rest of the world’s sayings and doings. All great 
men not only know thei^ business, but usually know that they know it ; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, but they usually know 
that they are right in them; only, they do not think much of themselves- 
on that account. Arnolfo knows'hc can build a good dome at Florence ; 
Albert DUrer writes calmly to one who had found fault with his work, 
‘It cannot be better done’; Sir Isaac Newton know.s that he has 
worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled anylwly else ; — 
only they do not expect their fellow-mcn therefore to fall down and 
worship them ; they have a curious under-sense of powcrlessncss, feeling 
that the greatness is not in them, but through them ; that they could 
not do or be anything else than God made them. And they see some- 
thing divine and God-made in cveiy other man they meet, and arc 
endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful. — John Ruskin, Modern Painters, 
Part IV. c. xvi. § 24. 

The author of ‘ Friends in Council,’ describing, and at the 
same time illustrating, what a weighty sentence should be, 
though he says nothing about the distribution of the adverbs, 
has nevertheless determined that point in the most effectual 
manner by his example : — 


SirArtlnir. Pray lay down the lines for us, Ellesmere . . . Pray 
tell us what a weighty sentence should be. 

Eltesmere^ It should be powerful in its substantives, choice and dis- 
= "’O’-d that could 

be added, nor one which the most fastidious would venture to suppress • 

r ”r"“ p=«pic"ou. iSdTcf sih 

a pleasant and inviting intncacy winch disappears as you advance in 

commo?"and Snew^^P \’’™i"ehout, not quaint, not obsolete, not 
^ ’ .its several clauses justly proportioned and care- 
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-V, und wmpleteiy.]^ thing Vo" 

^•Unleseti,. 

fffudgingjy or *e next fi,» • 

446 Th Adverb. 
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linked with flexional terminations. When Adverbs acquired 
Case-endings, they incurred the liability of being translated 
into Phrases. A flexional word is a phrase in the bud. The 
sense of the termination can be expressed by a preposition, 
and so the inflected word can be turned into a Plirasc. Tlie 
adverbs have shewn themselves apt to take advantage of 
this chance of enlargement; and it' is with them perhaps 
more than with any other Part of Speech, that the difTcrence 
lodges which is sometimes expressed by the terms Synthetic 
and Analytic. In philology these terms mean as much as 
Compact and Detached; so that flexional languages arc 
called Synthetic, and* deflexionized languages arc said to be 
Analytic. 

This expansion of language seems to call for a cor- 
responding enlargement in the sense of the term Ad\’crb. 
If willingly is an adverb in the sentence ‘ I gave him six- 
pence willingly,’ then what am I to call the phrase ‘ with a 
good will,’ if I thus express myself, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will ' ? In its relation to the mind this phrase 
occupies precisely the same place as that word ; ■ and if a 
different name must be given on account of form only, our 
terminology will need indefinite enlargement while it will 
represent distinctions more and more superficial. I there- 
fore call them both adverbs, distinguishing them as Flexional 
and Phrasal. Often we see that we are obliged to translate 

a flexional Greek adverb by a Phrasal English one ; thus 

TTatSioUr, Mark ix. 21, of a child; John vii. 40, of a 

truth ; 6,ioev,iaS6v, Acts ii. i, with one accord ; aTrepit^raartcs, 
I Cor. vii. 35, without distraction; abialeinrccs, 1 Thess. v. 17, 
without ceasing. 

446. Genitival adverbs having ceased to grow in the 
language, their place is supplied by the formation of phrasal 
adverbs with the symbol 0/; as, o/atru/h, o/necessily, of old. 
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And nil !« vciml npinrc as of old. 

Ckrisiian Ytar. xxiii after Trinitj-. 

In ilic modem language prepositions generally take the 
place of oblique eases, and so of takes the place of the 
genilival flexion. Instead of a'cnings and momings (434) 
We ma;' say of an mning, <f a morning: 

All indeed li.avc not lime for mneh reading ; but cverj- one who wishes 
it, may at le.ast man.agc to read n verse or two, trhen he comes home of 
an ci'e.aing, and of a morning before going to work. — Augustus William 
Jlarc, Sfnnt'ns ft iJ Cettiilry Cmigrosatieii, * Use the liiblc.’ 

if a Saturday night. 

T alwa.vs speak tnilh of a Saturday niglil.— Walter Scott, Cuy 
Manneting, vol. ii. eh. S. 

447. In like manner ly supplies the place of the old' 
instrumental case -u>t. The adverbs in -meal were old 
Datives (437), and they long continued, as one still con- 
tinues, to stand alone without the aid of a preposition. In 
the following quotation the preposition compensates for the 
obsoleteness of the termination. It is from the 'Book of 
Curtc.syc’ of the fifteenth centur)’, in which the 'childe' is 
advised to read the writings of Gower and Chaucer and 
Occlcvc, and above all those of the immortal Lydgate ; for 
eloquence has been c.xhaustcd by these ; and it remains for 
their followers to get it only by imitation and extracting — hjj 
ranlrlmclr, by scraps, c-xtracts, quotations : — 

Tlicrc tan no man ihcr fames now distcync : 

Thanbawmede toung nnd anreate sentence. 

Men geltc hit nowc by cantelmelc, and gleyne 
Here and there with besy diligence, 

And fnyne wold riche the crafic of eloquence; 

Hut be the glaynes is hit often sene. 

In whois feldis they glnyned and have bene. 

Orie] MS., E. E. T. S., Extra Series, iii. 

Where now we say ly little and little we read in Piers P. 
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the flexional foAnula, Icre Dcm Utlum anh ntlum^= teach 
them by little and little, Passus xv. 599 (B). 

448. When we consider the greater range of prepositions 
as compared with case-endings, 'ive see that this phrasal 
stage of the adverb makes a great enlargement of the facul- 
ties of the language; and the more so as the rudimentary 
forms are often retained for optional use even after the more 
explicit have developed themselves. So numerous are the 
adverbial phrases that w'e cannot attempt a hst of them ; the 
following examples will remind the student of vast numbers 
that are unmentioned : — at best, at intervals, at large, at least, 
at length, at most, at nandom, at -worst ; for good and all ; in 
earnest, in fact, in good faith, in jest, in that behalf, in truth, 
in vain, in section ; by chance, by turns, by all means, by the 
way ; for good and all ; on all hands, on every side, on occa- 
sion, on second thoughts, on a small scale. 


at last. 

So that one may scratch a thought half a doaen times, and get nothing 
at last but a faint sputter.— James Russell Lowell, Fireside Travels, 
1864, p. 163. 


with confidence, with consternation, with disorder. 

After a skirmish in the narrow passage, occasioned by the footman’s 
opening the door of the dismal dining-room with confidence, finding 
some one there with consternation, and backing on the visitor with dis- 
order, the visitor was shut up, pending his announcement, in a close 
back parlour. — Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, ch. 10. 


without effort and without thought. 

When I contemplate natural knowledge squandering such gifts among 
men, tee only appropriate comparison I can find for her is, to liken her 
to sued a peasant woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever upward. 


This, so late as the fourteenth centnrj', we must take 


as a touch of 
curious com- 
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heavily butdened, and wth mind only bent on her home ; but yet, 
without effort and without thought, knitting for her children.— T. H. 
Huxley, Lay Sermons, 

Phrasal Adverbs combine cumulatively with the elder 
forms, and often with a forcible result. With the fle.xional, 
as ‘ in an instant suddenly/ With the flat, as 

sudden in a minuk. 

Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done; — 

Though with thine earliest daua thou shouldst begin it, 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun. 

Frederick lY. H. Myers, St. Paid. 

440 . Phrasal Adverbs have sometimes coalesced into one 
vocable, as when the preposition on subsides into a, and 
becomes a prefix : — abed on bedoe, a/ar, afield, afoot, agog, 
along, aloud, apiece, aright, asvork. In our earlier printed 
literature, and far down in the seventeenth century, this kind 
of adverb is printed in two vocables, as a good ( 270 ) ; 

a right. 

Therefore he was a prickasoure a right. 

G. Chaucer, Prohgue, 189. 

They tume them selues, but not a right, & are become as a broken 
bowe.— Miles Coverdale, Hosea vii. 16. 

a warfare. 

He tvas nat in good poynt to ride a warfare. — Berners, Froissart 
(Richardson v. Warfare). 

a forlorn. 

And forc’d to liue in Scotland a Forlome. 

W. Shakspeare, 3 Henry VI, iii. 3. 26. 

So a high. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 86 ; a bed. Hen. V, iv. 3. 64. 

The phrase o'clock was opginally a cloche. In Shakspeare 
(1623) we find o'clocke indeed, and of cloche, and of the 
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cloch. But these scholastic improvements arc exceptional, 
and the genuine a cloche is prevalent : 


Ros. I pray you, what is ’t a clockc? ^ 

Orl. You should aske me what time o clay: 
P'orrest . — As You Like It, iii. 2. 


there's no clocke in the 


Some words still written as two may really be one, and our 
habit of orthography may be at fault. This is remarkably the 
case with a little remnant of compound adverbs formed with 
io, which once were more numerous, are of high anlicptity, 
and bespeak a sense and use of to no longer familiar to us : — 
today (German heut zu tage), tonight, tomorroxv, toyear. 

450. Another form of the phrasal adverb is where a noun 
is repeated with a preposition to each, or one preposition 
between the two, as day by day, bridge by bridge, from hour 
to hour, wave after wave. 


Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 
Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea, 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge. 

Tennyson, Tt/e Holy Grail, 


451. Room enough must be given to the term Adverb 
to let it take in all that appertains to the description of the 
condition and circumstances attendant upon the verbal pre- 
dication of the sentence. If I say, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will,’ and if the phrase ‘ with a good will ’ is 
admitted to a place among adverbs, then there is no reason 
to exclude any circumstantial adjunct, sUch as ‘ with a green 
purse,’ or ‘ without any purse to keep it in.’ If any one objects 
to this as too vague a relaxation of our terminology, I would 
propose that for such extended phraseological adverbs we 
adopt the title of Adverbiation. Such a term would indicate 
■ the grammatical place of a very ingportant element in modern 
diction. At the dose of the following quotation we see a 
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couple of phrases linked together, which would come under 
this designation : — 

I Iia<l a vcrj- gracious reception from the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort, and a large party of distinguished ^isitois. The affability and 
grace of thesc_ exalted personages made a deep impression on me. It 
might be copied by some of onr grocers and muflin-bakers to their great 
improvement, and to the comfort of others surrounding them, — 
PubUr Life of JV. F. IValUtt, the Qtteen's fester, iSyo. 

452. If the study of grammar is to keep pace with the 
facts of language, one of two things must happen: either 
we must make a great addition to the terminology, or we 
must invest the present terms with a»more comprehensive 
meaning. If the ancient terms of grammar were the result of 
mature and philosophical thought, and if they at all reflected 
those mental phases which must necessarily underlie all ' 
'highly organized speech, then they will naturally and without 
suffering any violence bear continual extension, so as still to 
cover the phenomena of language under the greatly altered 
conditions of its modem development. A multiplication of 
terms is not in itself a desirable thing in any method; and 
least of all in one that holds a prominent place in educa- 
tional studies. 

One of the best tests of the soundness of a system hinges 
on this — ^^Vhether it will explain new facts without providing 
itself with new definitions and new categories. The multi- 
plication of names and classes and groups is for the most 
part not an explanation at all, but only an evasion of the 
difficulty which has to be explained. We have, then, ex- 
plained a new phenomenon when we have shewn that it 
naturally belongs to or branches out of some part of the old 
and familiar doctrine. As therefore it is the condemnation 
■of any system that it should "be frequently resorting to new 
devices, so it is the greatest recommendation when it appears 
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to be ever stretching out the hand of welcome to admit and 
assign a niche to each newly observed phenomenon. 

These remarks are suggested by the stage at which we arc 
now arrived in our delineation of the phrasal adverb. I'or 
here we perceive that an opportunity offers itself to explain 
philologically one of the most peculiar of the phenomena of 
the English language. That which we call the English in- 
finitive verb, such as to live, to die, iS quite a modern thing, 
and is characteristic of English as opposed to Saxon. The 
question, in presence of such a new phenomenon, is natur- 
ally raised, — Whence this form of the infinitive verb ? W’c 
did not borrow it, for jt is not French nor Latin ; we did not 
inherit it, for it is not Saxon’. How did it rise, and what 
gave occasion to it ? 

453. The answer is, that it first existed as a phrasal adverb ; 
that it was a method of attaching one verb to another in an ' 
adverbial manner, and that in process of time it detached 
itself and assumed an independent position. As the fruit of 
the pine-apple is not the termination of a branch, forasmuch 
as the plant continues to push itself forward through the fruit 
and beyond it, so it is with language. The sentence is the 
mature product of language, but not a terminal or final one, 
since, out of the extremity of sentences there shoot forth 
germs for the propagation of new phrases and the projection 
of new forms of speech. 

In the Chronicle of Peterborough, anno 1085, we read : 

Hit is sceame to tellanne, ac hit ne jjuhte him nan sceamc 
to donne ‘ It is a shame to tell, but it seemed not to him 


It'if of, but may i-ili mpreta, 
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any shame to do.' The Saxon infinitives of the verbs do 
and *// were nO.v and tellak; but here these infinitives are 
treated as snbstandves, and put in the oblique case with the 
preposition to, by means of which these verbs are attached 
adverbially to their respective sentences. Quite distinct is the 
construction ‘ to speak of it is shameful,' where the verb is 
now detached and formed into the modern infinitive, and put 
as the subject of the sentence. These verbs to tellanne 
and TO DOX.VE are phrasal adverbs; even as in the modem 
sentence, ‘ He has three shillings a week to live on,’ to live o>i 
is a phrasal adverb. 

454. In modern English this adverbial use is eclipsed to 
our ej’es by the far greater frequency of the infinitive use ; 
but still it is not hard to find instances of the former, and 
there are two in the close of the following quotation. Mr. 
W. Lucas Sargant, pleading for emigration, says : 

tVe arc told also that those who go arc the best, the backbone of the 
nation ; that the resolute and enterprising go abroad, leaving the timid 

and ap.'Uhctic at home. This is not the whole truth In one sense 

these are our best men : they are the best to go, not the best to stay. — 
Essays by Members of the Btrmmgham Sfemiative Club, p. *5. 

466. As in French the phrase 4 feire, occurring often in 
such connection as quelque chose h faire, beaucoup & faixe, 
something to do, a great deal to do, became at length one 
vocable, and that a substantive affaire, English affair, so 
likewise in provincial English did to-do become a sub- 
stantive, as in the Devonshire exclamation, ‘ Here’s a pretty 
to-do r This western to-do remained provincial, but the 
King's English adopted its northern equivalent at do, and 
tills infinitive subsided into our present substantive ado^. 

' The above explanation of tjie phrasal Infinitive should be tested 
by the young philologer ; he shoiild observe in what iray the infinitives 
m.ay appear to have been formed in other languages. He might trace 
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By way of reflection upon this Trilogy of Adverbs, be it 
observed that the subtleness of their utility lies not merely 
in the provision of a threefold choice for the fitness of every 
occasion, though that is a great advantage ; but still more in 
the power of adverbial variation Avhich they render possible. 
The repetition of one cast of adverb is liable to become 
monotonous, and accordingly when adverbs press for ad- 
mission more than one at a time, it is well to be able to 
provide them each with a several garb. If we compare 
French and English, we see how great a difference this 
makes. In Micah vii. 3 we read (1611) ‘That they may 
doe euil with both hands earnestly'; but the Rochelle Bible 
(1616) has, ‘Pour faire mal a deux mains a bon escient,’ 
with adverbial monotony; whereas the English wins a certain 
force by varying the cast of the adverb. 


the origin of the Danish infinitive, which like ours is phrasal ( 9 ) ; he 
should also cast a glance at the flexional infinitives of the Greek and 
Latin, and see what sort of an account has been rendered of these by 
Sanskrit scholars. — F, Max Muller, Ckifs, iv. 33 . 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NUxMERALS. 

4.66. The Numerals present the most compact system of 
synoplically liarmonious words that Comparative Philology' 
discovers. Up to Hundreds the vocabulary of numbers is 
substantially one in all the Indo-European nations, and this 
implies that in the patriarchal home they must have arrived 
at this pitch of arithmetic before their dispersion. 

A further stage of agreement presents itself in the Numerals 
of our own particular family. In English and the kindred 
dialects this harmony extends to Thousands ; and this imports 
that before the breaking up of our Teutonic family into its 
several nations, the system of numeration was perfected to 
any point short of a Afillion. 

In the two following tables these elementary facts are 
presented to the eye. The first table exhibits the most illus- 
trious languages of the Indo-European stock agreeing up to 
Hundreds; the second exhibits the agreement of our own 
family up to Thousands. 

Tliis retentiveness of antiquity is connected with the de- 
mand for constant use; and this again by involving much 
attrition has caused the eljinological value of the primitive 
Numerals to be lost *. 


‘ Gnesec's have been made at the etymology of the primitive Nu- 
merals; thus Itva has been rcfcircd to the Second Personal Pronoun 
t/iOtt, Latin tu ; three to the same root ns the preposition through, Latin 
trnns, as if for bre-aking new ground after the long confinement of the 
reckoning mind within the limits of duality. Five has been connected 
with Jist and pugnus, with its five fingers. Seven, Latin aeptem, is 
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In consequence 

; ’of the luxuriant declension of the 

Numerals in Sanskrit, 

I have given 

. (after Bopp) only the 

‘ theme ' 

’ in each case; 

that is lo sa; 

y, the part of the word 

rvhich is present or implied in eacl 

li of the various forms ' 

under w 

■hich it appears in literature. 



Sanskrit Greek 

Latin 

Lithuanian ' 

Welsh 

I cka 

hen 

un 

wien 

un. 


du 

du 

du 

dau 

S tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

4 chatiir 

tessar 

quatuor 

keturi 

pedwar 

j ptinclian 

pente 

quinque 

penki 

pump 

f) shnsh 

hex 

sex 

szeszi 

chweeh 

- saptan 

hepta ,, 

septem 

seplyni 

saith 

S ashtan 

okto 

octo 

asztnni 

wyth 

9 navan 

ennea 

novem 

dewymi 

naw 

10 dasan- 

deka 

decern 

deszimt 

deg 

1 1 ekadasan 

hendeka 

undecim 

wieno-lika 

unarddeg 

12 dvadasan 

dodeka 

duodecim 

d\vy!-lika 

deuddeg 

13 Irayodasan Iriskaideka 

trcdecim 

try-lika 

triarddeg 

14 cliaturdasan tessareskaideka 

quatuordecim 

keturio-lika 

pedwararddeg 

15 pancadasan pentekaideka 

quindecim 

penkiolika 

pymtheg 

iC sliodasan 

hekkaideka 

scdccim 

szesziolika 

unarbjTntheg . 

17 saptadasa 

,n heptakaideka 

septendccim 

septyniolika 

dauarbymtheg 

iS astadasan 

oktokaideka 

octodecim 

asztuniolika 

triarbymtheg 

19 unavinsali enneakaideka 

undeviginti 

dervyniolika 

pedwararbym- 

20 wnsati 

cikosi 

vi-ginti 

dwi-deszimti 

ugain [theg 

1^0 trinsat 

triakonta 

tri-ginta 

tris-deszimt 

deg ar hugain . 

40 chatvarin 

sat tesserakonta 

quadraginta 

ketures-deszimt 

deugain 

fo panchasa 

t pentekonta 

quinquaginta 

penkios-d. 

deg a deugain 

fio sliaslili 

hexakonta 

sexaginta 

szeszios-d. 

triugain 

70 saptati 

licbdomekonta 

septnaginta 

septynes-d. 

deg a thriugain 

So aMt'i 

ogdockonta 

octoginta 

asztunias-d. 

pedwarugain 

90 navali 

cnenekonta 

nonaginta 

dewynes-d. 

deg a phedwaru 

ICO satam 

lickaton 

centum 

szimtas 

cant [gain 

suppose! 

1 to have meant the next or subsequent number. 

from eira), 

Roquor lollow; and thus c 
been a fixed lim’d for a time 

xpressing another fresh start, as 

; if six had 

‘ Mr. 
" For 

Lithuanian Numerals. 
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The Decimal Basis. 

459. Every known system of counting is based, upon a 
few primitive numerals, which supply the elements of pro- 
gressive numeration. In the Indo-European system all the 
numerals from ten to hundreds have their vocabulary fur- 
nished out of the elements of the first ten. 

From II to 19 the Numerals are formed by the addition 
of digits to 10 ; thus, one and tcn = ii, two and tcn=i2. 
three and ten=i3, &c. In this series there are in our family 
two — namely, eleven endlukox, MG. ain-lif; livclvc twelf. 
MG. twa-lif — whichf have not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It was thought that the Lithuanian -lika bore 
evidence that -lif was but a disguised form of ten) as if 
-lika were for -dika, Lat. decern; but this view is now 
discredited. Reversely, our -lif now seems to take the lead, 
and to interpret -lika from a Lith. verb for ‘ to remain,' ‘ to 
be left over'; like our old lifax ( 2741). On this plan 
eleven and twelve would mean ‘ one left over ten,’ ‘ two left 
over ten.' 

From 20 to 100 the Tens are named from the selfsame 
elements by multiplication, thus — twice ten = 20, thrice ten 
= 30, &c. Our /(?/; is seen through MG. taihun to be the 
same word with Latin decern and the other Aryan examples 
down to the Welsh deg ; and of this Numeral we had a 
second form which appears in twenty twkktig, klG. twai- 
tigjus. This -iy -tig in 20, 30, 40, &c. meant ten. The 
word hundred falls into the same system. If we remove 
the addition -red (324) there remains hind as the pure 
Numeral. This is short for the compound huxd-teoxtig, 
which IS a pleonastic repetition. After ninety would naturally 
follow by the same pattern ‘teli-ty'; but Imnd and ten are 
two relics of the same word, as we learn by IMG. taihun. 
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which gives kn by contraction of the ^vo syllables into one, 
and hntd by extending the final syllable with excrescent d. 
In Ulfilas we find loo expressed in its original fulness as 
ten tens: taihuntaihund mitadg kaurnis a hundred 
measures of corn, Luke x\t. 

The first part in twcn-iy is best explained from an old 
Distributive ■nvioxE (bmus), MG. tweihnai, as in tweihnfis 
paidos two coats apiece, Luke ix. 3. This Distributive is 
preserved in Idwat, and was still a separable adjective in the 
epic formula be sAw tu'eoxum betu'een seas, exactly like 
mith tweihnaim markdm between borders, in Ulfilas, 
Jlark vii. 31. Here also we must rank twin getwIn. 

Decimal Numeration is the prevalent sj'stem of the world ; 
it is not confined to the more advanced races, but is found in 
all the stages of human civilisation, in African, Asiatic, and 
American vernaculars ; and it runs through all the languages 
of the Malay famil)’. Even where some other basis has been 
taken at first. It has in many instances merged into the 
Decimal 

But there are other systems with outlines no less distinctly 
marked. There is the Quinary system, of which the basis is 
5 ; and the Vicesimal system, of which the basis is 20. The 
Quinary is found purest in African vernaculars. Of the 
20-system there are scattered examples in Africa and in Asia, 
but it is found most developed in some American vernaculars, 
where the standard powers are 20, 20 x 20=400, 20 x 400= 
8000. 

The Vicesimal system is seen in the Welsh column above, 
where the ascent from 20 to 100 is expressed thus — ^ugaia 
hventy, deg ar ngain ten (added) to twenty, deugain.two- 


^ Even the unique native ^em of Hawi, of which the basis is 4, 
ascends by multiplication with 10, thus: 4, 40, 400, 4000, &c. 
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score, deg a deugain twoscore and ten, triugain threescore, 
and so on, exactly as we also from this point say, threescore 
and ten, fourscore, fourscore and ten ; which looks even as 
if we had learnt it from the ancient Britons. For it is very 
remarkable that this does not appear in German or in any of 
the kindred dialects, excepting only Danish ; it is not even in 
Swedish, which for the most part runs on the same lines with 
Danish. In the Danish column it will readily be seen that 
after 40 the reckoning is vicesimal : — 50 is half[way lojthrcc- 
score, 70 halffourscore, 90 halffivcscorc. Oddly the French 
have it too; eoixante due, quatro vingts, quatro vingts 
dix, in Parisian French ; whereas the provincials say Bcptnnto, 
liuitante, nonante. 

So the main systems of numeration are the Quinary, 
Decimal, and Vicesimal, and it is now pretty generally 
agreed that these elements of arithmetic came to man from 
the five fingers of his hand, the ten of his two hands, and 
his twenty fingers and toes. 

There is however another system, not ob\ious by natural 
suggestion, but in some arithmetical aspects superior to any 
of these. This is the system of which the basis is 1 2 ; the 
Duodenary system. Some hint of such a system may be 
surmised in the obscurity which besets the etymolog}- of 
eleven and hvelve, as if a long pause had been made at that 
stage. And this idea is borne out by the multiples of Tens 
being continued, in English, not to 100 only, but to 120; 
and further, by the division of this series into two parts 
after 60, exactly in the middle, after which the prefix hund- 
begins : hundseofontig . . . HUNDTn’ELFxiG. This last was 
considered as the perfect hundred; it was not the Hundred 
of 10 X 10, but that of 10 X 12, which made the round sum 
and popularly bore the name. The long hundred, or hundred 
of 120, IS . still current in certain trades. The Normans 
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called lliis the English Hundred, the English way of counting, 
Anglicus numcrus 


Grammatical. 

460. The numerals make a little noun-group by them- 
selves, and arc (like the chief noun-group) distinguished by 
the threefold character of Substantive, Adjective, and Adverb. 

Substantival. The distinction between substantive and 
adj'ective is not indeed so sharp here as in other presentive 
words. It is however plain that the Cardinals when used 
arithmetically arc substantives, as in ‘two and two make 
four.’ Also when the numeral takes a plural form, it must 
be regarded as a substantive, c.g. hundreds : 

There arc hundreds of genuine IcUets of Mary Queen of Scots still 
extant. — John I losack, t^tary Queen of Sects and her Accusers, p. 198. 


lives and threes. 

If we were asked for the names of a society of twelve men whom 
we knew, they would occur by the twos and threes who were most 
together.— H. Latham, Pastor Pasfortnn, 161 b. 

There is in some languages an Abstract Substantive which 
is formed upon Cardinals, and it has a peculiar utility in ex- 
pressing the more conventional quantities or Round numbers. 
Thus in French there is huitaine, a quantity of eight, also 
dbcaino, douzaine, quinzaiue, vingtaine, txentaixie, quaratt- 
taino, cinquantaino, soixantaine, containe. Of all this we 
have nothing. Only we have borrowed their word for a tale 
of twelve, and have anglicised it into dozen. Then we have a 
native substitute for vingtaine, not originally a numeral at all, 


* Domesday,'!. 336 a, ‘ In ciritate Linoolia crant tempore Regis Ed- 
wardi, novies centu 7 Ixx Mnnsioncs hospitatae. Hie numerus Anglicus 
compntatnr i. centum pro cxx‘'.' Jbid. 336 b, ‘ Ex predictis mans, que 
T. R. E. fueri’ hospitatae, sunt m” wastae cc Anglico numero ». cc. xl. . 
Sir H. Ellis, Introduction to Domtsde^, 1. 148. - ■ 
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but a word that practically fills the place of one. This is the 
word score, meaning a notch on a stick or some such ledger, 
and indicating that in the rude book-posting of ouf ancestors 
a big notch was made at ever)' twenty. The Greek made 
Abstracts of Numerals like the French, and .we have adopted 
some :• — monad, Iriad, decade, chiliad, myriad. 

Adjectival. When used numerically, as iivo stars, three 
graces, four seas, five senses, then the numerals have rather 
the appearance of adjectives. But we should notice that 
there is not in thought the same adjectival character in the 
numeral as there is in the nounal group. If I say bright 
stars, fabled graces, tinccrtain seas, receptive senses, these ad- 
jectives have the same relation to their substantives, whether 
those substantives be taken in the plural or in the singular. 
Whereas the numerals two, three, four, jive, belong to their 
substantives only conjointly and not severally. It may have 
been a dim sense of this difference that caused the vacillation 
which has appeared in language about the adjectival de- 
clension of numerals. In Saxon the first three numerals 
were declined : — one Ax with variations of Gender, Case, and 
also Number; two lavA, and three Jjrko with variations of 
Gender and Case. The masculine of twA was twegex, 
whence twain is a relic from which the sense of Gender has 
evaporated. The genitive was in -ra like Strong Adjectives ; 
thus nvfiGRA of two, jjREORA of three : ' pis is pcera prdora 
htda land gemxre,' this is tlie landmeer of the three hides. 
So EALRA allcr (138) was genitive of eal all, and by analogy 
we find, such an oddity as hotljct gen. of both, and with 
the further addition of s genitival, thus: Ijcr hol^crc^ of 
them both, ourc hollas of us both, Piers P. (Cl iii. 6*7 
vii. i8i. ^ " 

It IS in the Ordinal numbers that the Numerals more 
^ particularly assume the adjectival character. We retain all 
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the Ordinals in their Saxon form except one, namely second, 
which was borrowed from the French — a solitary instance 
among the Numerals, properly so called. The Saxon word 
in its place was other o]>er, a word which has now a pro- 
nominal ralue only^ It had this pronominal value in 
ancient times, in OHG. andar and in MG. anthar. This 
equivocal use it doubtless was which caused our adoption in 
this single case of a French Ordinal. So also the Germans 
have discarded ander from the numerical function, and doubt- 
less for the same reason ; and they have made a new Ordinal 
for that, place after the prevalent type, der zweite. 

461. Adverbial: — once, {-mice, thrice f/our times, &c., where 
it is to be observed that the difference of adverbial form 
between the first three numerals and their successors is of 
a piece with the fact that these three were and others were 
not, or at least not in an equal degree, declinable in Saxon. 
It is generally found in languages that the earlier numerals 
are the more liable to flexion. The adverbs once, twice, thrice, 
are in fact genitival forms under a frenchified orthography. 
In the Ormulum they are written nnigs, llDijtgs, tj&r(jcg». 
But even when divested of their French garb, they do not 
prove to be old Saxon forms. For once, twice, thrice, the 
Saxon was jene, tuwa, Jjkiwa. But although our forms are 
not ancient, their distinctness from the rest of the series is 
ancient. For in the corresponding Saxon series there was 
a like transition : the next adverbs were phrasal, fIower 
siBUjT, Fir slcuM, &c. with the Dative (447) of sis turn, 
journey, MG. sinth, also used in this adverbial manner ; 
ainamma sinjia once, twaim sinjjam twice, Jjrim 
sinj^am thrice, fimf sinj>am five times, sibun sinjiam 


» Except in the phrase every oUer dtgr, where other sm survives in 
its ancient meaning of second. 
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seven times. This usage of the word sio still survives in 
Chaucer : 

And such he was i-proved often sithes. — Troh^tic,.\S^. 

In Composition the first and second Numerals take a 
different aspect of orthography or of pronunciation ; thus o;ie, 
which we now pronounce wun, preserves its older sound in 
on-{y and a/oue. Then fzvo appears as fwi- and hvay- in 
iwz'Iighi, twibill, and twifeald now tiuo-fold\ htjay-hladc. 
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THE PRONOUN GROUP. 

462 . We now cross the greatest chasm in language— the 
chasm which separates the Presentives from the Symbolics. 
So profoundly has this separation been felt by philologers, 
that some would even regard these tvio spheres of speech as 
radically and originallj' distinct from each other.' Whatever 
the value of this theorj', it will serve as a testimony to the 
greatness of the distinction between Nouns and Pronouns. 

How far they were originally distinct and independent of 
each other is a quesdon for minute etymological investiga- 
tion, and cannot be settled either one way or the other by 
the measure of current distinctions. It is plain that the 
most tvidely severed functions may be discharged by words 
which have once been identical. " The pronoun of the first 
person in Cochin-Chinese is not a pronoun, but means ser- 
vant. ‘ I love ’ is expressed in that civil language by ‘ servant 
loves ” If the word servant in this place is not a pronoun, 
it is at least in a fair way of becoming so. Already in 
English 'your humble servant,' when used playfully as a 
substitute for I, is a pronoun ; as much so as ^eur Honour, 
your Lordship, your Grace, your Highness, your Majesfy, 
That all these have passed, or at least are passing, into 
the region of the symbolic, there can be little doubt. And 


‘ Lectures on the Science of Language, by F. Max Miiller. Second 
Series. 1864, 
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these recent instances of the transference enable tis to con- 
ceive how nil pronouns may i)nssibly have been gcncralcil 
from nouns. 

463. The wide difference between nouns .and pronouns 
is however a difference which depends not uj>on origin, 
but upon function. When we consider a butterfly, it is not 
obvious that it is a transformed caterpillar; and wiun v.c 
have discovered their identity of origin, we have in no wi'C 
removed their clifTcrencc of function. Although we httO’.v 
that the caterpillar and the butterfly are the same individual, 
this does not alter the fact that they arc two widely ilifferent 
things, with different jiowcr.s, and in different conditions 
of life. Should it ever become cajiablc of proof that all 
the pronouns had sprung from ]>rcseniive Tootig this would 
not invalidate the statement, that in i)assintT from nouns to 
pronouns we traverse a wide gulf, an.d one v.hich cati hardly 
be overrated as the great central valley dividing the two main 
formations of which language is composed. 227. 231. 

These two great hemisphere.s of language, which we 
designate as the Presentive and the .Symbolic, v.hich Ilopp 
calls the Verbal and the Pronominal, may with equal propriety 
and greater brevity be simply called Nouns and Pronouns, 
for in fact every other part of speech branches out of thes^j 
two. Of all the parts of speech hitherto noticed, it is the 
general quality (putting aside a few incidental c.vceptions, 
such as the symbol verb /o Ic and the auxiliaries) that thev 
are presentive. Of all the parts of speech which remain to be 
noticed it is the general quality that they are (not presentive 
but) Symbolic. 

464. And yet we are not come to a dead level of symbol- 
ism. There are gradations of this character. The first pro- 
nouns that we shall consider are a. class which combine with 
their symbolism a certain qualified sort of presentive power. 
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How comi'lclcly ihc jicrsonal pronouns arc entitled to the 
character of symbolic wc have already shewn (246). But 
here we have to add. that besides the symbolic character, 
the pronoun 1 (for iii.ctancc) has also a sort of reflected 
or borrowed prcscntivencss : — what may be called a sub- 
presentive ])owcr. Though this pronoun lias absolutely no 
signification by itself, yet when once the substantive has 
been given like a keynote, then from that time the pronoun 
continues to have, by a kind of delegacy, the presentivc 
jiowcr which has been deputed to it by that substantive. 
We ma)’ see the same thing if we consider the third per- 
5on.ll pronoun * 

him. 

It li.-is l<cn my rare gore! fortune to h.avc fccn a large proportion of 
the gri'aic'i miiiils of oor age, in the fields of poctiy and spccnlntivc 
pliilo.'i'ipliy, .such ns Wordsworth, Coleridge, Schiller, Ticck; but none 
that 1 hare ever knonn come near him. — 11. C. Robinson, Diary, 1 S 31 . 

If wc read this sentence, and ask ‘\A'ho is himi’ we 
acknowledge the two qualities which constitute the sub- 
stantive-pronoun : for we imply (i) that the word does indi- 
cate somebody, and (a) that it does not say who the person 
indicated is. 

he. 

He w.as .a delightful m.an to walk with, and especially in n_ moun- 
tainous countiy, lie w.a.s physically strong, had CN-ccIIcnt spirits, and 
w.-LS joyous and' boyish in his iiilcrcoursc with his cliildren and pupils, — 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1 S 43 . 

This sub-prcseniivc character will, as wc proceed with the 
catalogue of the pronouns, become less and less perceptible, 
until at length, when the pronoun passes into the conjunc- 
lion, it entirely fades from the \iew, and leaves only the pure 
symbolic essence of speech, whose meaning is so slight as to 
be imponderable, and whose value for the highest purposes of 
language is so great as to be almost inestimable. 
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The pronouns are, as their name signifies, words which are 
the vicegerents of nouns. Accordingly, they vary in habit 
and function just in the same manner as nouns vary, and fall 
naturally into a similar division. This division is therefore 
into the same three groups as before, viz. I. Substanli\ al, 
II. Adjectival, III. Adverbial. 


I. Substantival Pronouns. 

465. These are the pronouns of which, if the reader ask 
himself what presentive word they symbolise, he must make 
answer by a substantive. Among these the first in every 
sense are 

The Personal Pronouns. 

How ancient these are will best be seen hy a comparative 
table. Most of them will be found to be radically the same in 
all the languages of the Gothic stock. The statement would 
applymuch more widely ; Professor Max iMtiller, speaking of 
t^e antiquity of ah am, which is the Sanskrit form of /, says : 

The Sanskrit a/iam, a word carried down by the stream of lantjuagc 
from such distant ages, that even the Vedas, as compared with them, are 
but as it were of yesterday. — Lectures, Second Scries, p. 3 .( 8 . 


486. The Pronoun of the First Person. 


Mcesogothic Icelandic 

Singular. 

Nom. ik ek 

Gen. meina min 

Cat. mis mer 

Acc. mik mik 

Dual. 

Nom. wit wit 

Gen. unkara okkar 

Dat. unkis 1 
Acc. unkis,unkl 


Anglosaxon English 

ic I 

min 

ME ) 

/ N 1 wc 
(MEC) .ME ) 

WIT . . . 

UNCER . . . 

UNC 
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Moesogothic Icelandic Anglosaxon English 
■I. 

Nom. ■weis 


Gen. nnsara war , (user) Orb 


Notice the paucity of English forms, as compared with 
those of the elder languages. Practically the difference is 
made up by the use of words like of^ io, which have many 
other uses besides their application in this place. So that 
this is a case of simplification, and economy of machinery, 
in the modern as contrasted with the elder languages. 

The contrast which the above table exhibits between the 
English on the one hand, and the ancestral dialects on the 
other, is very striking. It shews how far we have moved 
away from our kindred in regard to that pronominal element 
of language" wKich is justly esteemed as being among the 
most constant But this will appear still more striking if we 
proceed to compare the same member in French and ^Italian, 
and observe how much we have approximated to the Roman- 
esque dialects. 


French 

Singular. 

Gen, de moi 
Dat a moi 
Acc. me . 
Plural. 

Nom. nous 
Gen. do nous 
Dat. a nous 
Acc. nous 


It is plain that our language has (in bare essentials) 
retained its native material throughout this pronoun, but that 
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the shaping and framing of that material is largely copied 
from the Romance languages. 


467. The Pronoun' of the Second Person. 


MCESOGOTHIC 

Icelandic 

Anglosaxon : 

English 

Singular. 

Nom. 

thu 

tint 

THU 

tncu 

Gen. 

theina 

thin 

TIllN 


Dat. 

thns 

thcr 

THE 1 

[ thee 

Acc. 

thuk 

thik 

(THEC) THE ' 

\ 

Dual. 

Nom. 

jut(?) 

(it)thit 

GIT 


Gen. 

inkwara 

•ykkar 

INCER 


Dat. 

inkwis 

ykkr 

INC 


Acc. 

inkwis 

ykkr 

(INCIT) INC 


Plural. 

Nom. 

jns 

(cr) thcr 

GE 


Gen. 

izwara 

ythar 

EOWER 


Dat. 

izwis 

ythr 

f:ow 

j you 

Acc. 

izwis 

ythr 

(eowic) eow 


The form ihee is both Dative and Accusative, and in both 
aspects it is frequent in the Bible of i6ii. In the following 
quotation it appears three times in the Dative case : 

The field glue 1 thee, and the cane that is therein, I gin'e it thee, in 
the presence of the sonnes of my people give I it thee. — Gcr.csis xxiii. 
11. (i6ii.-) 

The observations which have been made upon the pre- 
vious group apply again. The paucity of the modern forms 
is even more remarkable here, because three out of the four, 
namely, ihou, thee, ye, are restricted in use, and you alone 
remains in the ordinary practice of the language. Here 
again, as in the case of the first pronoun, the blanks of the 
English column are supplied by a method of expression 
which we have learned from the French. 
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468. The Pronoun of the Third Person, 

The pronoun of the third person is of three Genders, and 
this distinguishes it, not only from all other pronouns, but 
from all the rest of the language. For this, and the few 
relics of feminine substantives noticed in 383, 384, are all 
that remain of Gender in the English language. And these 
remnants of the ancient accidence are so pared down, that 
they rather indicate the two sexes and non-personality than 
that traditional and inherited mysterious thing which is called 
grammatical Gender. 

This pronoun was in Saxon declined as follows : — 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Singular. 

Nom. he nso hit ' 

Gen. HIS t hike his (ijig, Hi) 

Dat. HIMt HIRBf HIM 

Acc. HIHE HI hit 

Plural (of all genders). 


N.andA. mt: (Ifi, they) 

Gen. HIERA Q|ir, their) 

Dat. HIM (Ijtm, fher/i) 

If we go through this old declension word by word, 
seeking in each case the modern equivalent, we find that 
only three of its members are still perfectly living. They 
are those which are in Italics. 1 call an ancient word still 
living, when it retains its old animating function. The 
change of hit to it does not interfere uith the vital identit}’. 
Nor would the change of hire to her have been of much 
account, had the fun&tion continued without alteration. But 
the genitive case singular feminine hire has been changed 
into the adjectival her. 

The greatest innovation> has been its, which was made by 
analogy with the genitive case of nouns. The neuter Jis, 
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still prevails in some of our best literature \ Instances of its 
use are abundant in Sliakspeare (412) and the Bible of i6ii, 
as Numbers iv. 9, and xx. 8, ‘it shall giue forth his water'; 
Prov. xxiii. 31, ‘when it giueth his colour in the cup'; and 

They came rato the }Ton gate that ICadcth vnto the citie, which 
opened to them of his ownc accord . — Acts xii. 10. 

The dative neuter him disappeared early. The words marked 
with a dagger have a partial continuity in present English. 
The his of the genitive masculine is superseded by of him 
except in emphatic positions. The his and her with whicli we 
are most familiar are no longer genitive cases of a sub.stantival 
pronoun ; they have long ago become adjectival words, and 
they are called Possessives, As to the two dative forms, 
which are marked as partially surviving in our modern speech, 
their thread of identical vitality is very attenuated. Not once 
in a thousand times when him or her appear as substantive- 
pronouns, are they to be identified with this dative-. We have 
it in such a rare instance as this ; 

So they sadled him the assc. — i Kings xiii. 1 3. 

And this is not modern English ; we should now say ‘ they 
saddled for him.' The sort of instance in which the dative 
him or her is still in familiar use, is such as this : ‘ I gave 
him or her sixpence.’ 

Here, as in other cases, the analytical influence of these 
little words of and io have come in, through imitation of the 
French, to give quite a new character to our declension of 
the pronoun. 


/ There is no its in the Bible of 161 
of 1881 admitted it into Bible English 
saltness.’— ix. 50. 


; the Revised New Testament 
c.g. ‘if the salt have lost its 
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469 . The Reflexive Pronoun. 

Tlicre was an old Reflexive Pronoun which in Mcesogothic 
was sik and sis; in Icelandic is sik and ser; both radically 
identical with the Latin bo, eui, albi. This pronoun remains 
in full activity in German in the form sich; and j'et it is 
almost entirely lost on the Low Dutch side of the family. 
TJiere is no relic of it in Anglo-Saxon ^ nor has it ever 
cropped up at any later stage of our language, as it has, 
rather remarkably, in the modem Dutch zich. 

We now supply the place of it by self, telves] as, myself, 
Ihysdf himself, herself, itself, ourselves-, yourselves, themselves. 
This has the advantage of being equally applicable to all 
\-arictics of person, whereas sich is of the third person only. 

The Objective Case of the pronoun performed fona long 
period the double ofllcc of direct and reflex pronoun for all 
the three Persons. Thus : ‘ Ye clothe you,' Haggai i. 6, for 
‘you clothe yourselves’; *he tooke vnto him bowe and 
arrowes,' 2 Kings .xiii. 15, for 'he took to himself'; 'they 
built them high places . . . they set them vp images’ 
xvii. 9, 10. In the First Person Singular this usage is 
frequent so' late as Robinson Crusoe: — ^'l made me a table’; 
‘I was minded to brew me some beer.’ 

The -self form gradually expelled this reflex usage of uu, 
you, him, her, them ; and the next quotation exhibits a prac- 
tical reason why it should have done so, for we see it was 
found necessary to distinguish by a variation of type the 
refle-x - pronoun from the direct personal pronouns of the 
same form: 


> Yet its rosscssivc sin. eqnal to Latin 
)Cto'. and once at least ia prose, in the JJlickling 


found in early Saxon 
Homilies. 
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1 nn pvil Eve upon the Good that is in others, and think 

th^theh Reputation obscures and that their commendable Qual- 

ities do stand in their Light ; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a^Cloud over them, that the bright shining of their ^ >^“^5 ^nay not 
scorch John Tillotson, Against Evil-spcaking (ed. 172 S). 


Still, the old usage survives in poetry : 

Mark ye, how close she veils her round. 

Christian Year, Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


470. We will close the subject of the personal pronouns 
with a brief conspectus of these pronouns as they appear 
before verbs in the most important sister-languages : 


Singular. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

M. F. N. 

MG. ik Ju is si ita 

Icel. ek ])u hann hon ])at 

Dan. jeg du ban hun det 

AS. IC pu HE HEO HIT 

Eng. / thou he she it 

Ger. Ich du er sie es 

Dut. ik . . hy zij het 


■ Plural. 


1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

3T. F. N. 


weis jus eis 

wer ))^r peir 

vi I de 

WE GE HI 

'tve (j’e)j'ou they 

wir ihr sie 

wij gy zy 


ijos ija 
peer pau 


The pronoun of the second person singular is lost in 
Dutch; — it is reserved for intimacy and worship in Ger- 
man;— in English it is used only towards God. The 
Germans share this dignified use of the pronoun with us, 
as a result of religious conditions which have affected both 
languages alike. The two great Bible-translating nations 
have naturally, in their veneration for the words of Scripture, 
made this Hebrew idiom their own. It is only to be won- 
dered at how the Dutch should have done otherwise. 

The natural tendency of western civilisation, apart from 
other influences, would be to shrink from such a use of thou. 
The French have been led by this feeling, and in all addresses 
to God they use vons. It is not from any radical difference, 
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but from circumstances, that the western languages are 
divided in this particular. A sensitiveness as to the social 
use of the Second pronoun is common to all the nations of 
the West, but it exhibits itself in unequal degrees. We are 
influenced by it less than any of the other great languages. 
We have indeed dropped thett, but we remain tolerably 
satisfied with you, except when we would shew particular 
reverence. At such times we are sensible of a void in our 
speech, unless the personage has a title, as your Lordship. 
Here it is that the pronominal use of Monsieur and Madame 
in the French language is felt to be so admirable a contriv- 
ance. The substitution of any Third-person formula meets 
the difficulty. In one way or another most of the great 
languages have done this. The German has done it in the 
directest manner by simply putting sie they, for ihr you. 
Not much more direct, but much drier, is the (now rather 
obsolete) Danish fashion of calling a man to his face han he, 
as a polite substitute for the Second person:— it is common 
in Holberg's plays. In Italian an abstract feminine sub- 
stantive takes the place of the pronoun of the Second person. 
But the most ceremonious of all in this matter is the great 
language of chivalrj'. The philologer who goes no deeper 
into Spanish, should at least acquaint himself with the 
formula which it substitutes for the Second person. To say 
VOS you, is with them a great familiarity, if not an insult. At 
least, in the short form of os it is so. Something like this 
exists in Devonshire and Somersetshire, as regards the use 
of the second person Singular. ‘He thou’d me and he 
thU’d me' is in Somersetshire said of the last degree of 
rudeness. And in Devonshire, the phrase ‘I tell thee 
what' betokens that altercation is growing dangerous. Com- 
pare the yo os digo I tell you, of the following scene, which 
happened in Spain. ^ 
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‘Sirrah'!’ replied Smith, in a fim- too, and prond ofhis 
of the language which enabled him to retort the insult, birrah . I tell 

von that I care neither for you nor 3'our threats. 

^ ‘ Quitad os 1 Be off with yon J ’ shouted Qiuroga, foaming with rage , 

‘ leave the room I away ! I say.’ ,, 1 . » r \ 

'If you call me Sirrah,' said Smith, I will call you ..irrah. J. A. 
Fronde, Reign of Elhahetk, v. 66. 

Returning to our table, wc sec that the Saxon feminine 


pronoun heo has been replaced by she, which is quite a 
distinct word, and represents the Dem. sko (487). This 
was in harmony with another movement from the Dcm. to 
the Pers. Pronouns, namely, that which brought over they, 
their, them (jiA, strongly influenced by northern 

Danish jieir, peirra,.! Jjeim) into the place of the elder hi, 
hir, hfiB j’ HIE, HEORA, HEOM. An early instance of this use 
of this Dem. for the Pers. Pronoun may be seen in Chron. 
E. 1140, anb scs flch and she fled; where grtc represents 
SEo; the sc denoting the sh sound, seo is identical with 
Moesogothic si, German sie, and Dutch zij. 


A very ancient Demonstrative Pronoun. 

471. Here we notice only the ancient Demonstrative so. 
leaving the younger that and this until we come to the 
adjectival section. The Saxon form was sw.a, with a rarer 
poetic form se ; and already in the earliest Saxon literature 
it had lost its independence. Then, as now, it occurred 
only^ in composite expressions, as swa hwa swa, whoso ; 
SWA Hw.«T sw'A whatso (518). There are other composites 
in which its presence is more concealed ; namely as eaeswa 
made up of eal all and swa so ; and such swiLC made up of 
sw'A so and li'c like. 


eauivlent ^ too mild a word ; but we have no full 

morFrarelv subjects, by a father to children, 

betweS a is a mark of infinite distance 

E meLln,. ’ would perhaps come nearest to 

me meaning m the present connexion.— yl/r. Fronde's note. 
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Prormnis Indefinite and Interrogative. 

472. Pronouns w],ich arc both Indefinites and Inter- 
rogaiwes arc common to the Indo-European languages. 
\\ hich of the two usages is the older? perhaps the Inde- 
finite 

1 he Greek nr and the I..alin quis are good for both 
uses ;-^.r /flTiVf quis cst, who is it? W rWiV,- quid est, what 
is it ? rl r,r, si quis, if anyone ; « «, si quid, if anything. In 
Old Engli-h nwA who and hw.«t what were still Indefinites 
as well as Interrogatives; thus, cir hwa if any one, hw^t 
I.V1I.K; some little. In the modern laaguage this Indefinite 
power survives only in the compounds whoso, whaiso, some- 
what. 

Connected herewith is the old intcrjcctional use of what, a 
usage still familiar in the dialect of the Lake district. The 
minstrel often began his lay \ntli iiW/W I So the Beowulf 

llw.t.i we gar Dena on gdar d.-igum 
pcod cyning.n lirym ge frunon 
Hu },i .r'ttclingas ellcn fremedon. 
ii'hat he I the fft-teld tales ef anciestl trysts, 

The snartfal titusten’ss^ ef snighty Gar-Datie istigs, 

/}«■/ fai/ieits feats ef arms fesfermed hy athetings. 

Interrogation, appeal, expostulation, admiration, lie very 
near to one another in the structure of the human mind, and 
hence we sec in many languages an approach to this habit. 
In Latin there is the rhetorical use of quidl in French of 
quoi ! and if we would see a situation in which several of 
those meanings blend inseparably, we may refer to Proverbs 
x.\xi. 2, where the version of 1611 is rigidly literal : 'What, 


• Es eiW incincs Wissens kein Kritcrinm, woran sioli erkenuen liesse, 
wclchc^n dic..cn bciden Functionen 4“ 

P.->nl, Pristeifiest dcr Spraehgesehsehte (ed. a, 1886), p. 109. He h 
something to i.ay for both sides of the question. 
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my sonne ! and what, the sonne of my wombe ! and what, the 
sonne of my vowes ! ’ 


The Relative Pronouns. 

473. There are two main sources of Relative Pronouns, 
namely the Demonstratives and the Interrogativcs. In the 
Teutonic family the Relatives spring from the former group, 
in the Romanesque family from the latter. 

Accordingly our original Relatives were from the Demon- 
stratives, and we still use that as a Relative. Comparatively 
modern are who and which, our French-trained Relatives. 
Retaining both, we can say ‘ he that, they that ’ or ‘ he who, 
they who’: also ‘the thing that’ as well as ‘the thing which.' 
Where we now say that which, the Saxon was ]>/et that 
that. 

Although the Relative which was already current in the 
fourteenth century, yet nevertheless the formula that . . . that 
has lived down to near our own times, and I am not sure 
whether it is even now fallen into complete desuetude. Dr. 
Johnson used it : — 

As the end of, method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently regular 
that avoids obsciuity.— Tym Lives of the English Poets, ‘ Pope.’ 


All interesting relic of this Demonstrative-Relative sur- 
vives in our instrumental the (Jjy 486) with a Comparative, 
as ‘ The willinger I goe,’ Milton, P. L. viii._ 382 ; a- formula 
which runs often in couples, as, ‘ the more the merrier ’ : 


The higher the storm, the happier he. 

F. W. H. Myers, Peter of Russia. 
'i" snow, the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind.— .7. T. Coleridgt. ■ 


474. Whom is now used only of persons. But there is no 
. istorical reason for this, beyond modern usage. Time was 
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^vh■:n i; w-s ufcd of ihinjrs as much as tofmf, and examples 
occur m sue flfrcrnili and sixteenth centuries. The followinu 
js of the t!.t:e ” 


' .1 V': f ”™‘ J«’'" ‘lie Baptist .and sa\-nt 

; V"™ «* '*>« pinsh chirehe ofNcw- 

V.‘:l . . ; ' UdyBarre, in Mr. 


it .«hotild he supposed that such a use can only be 
produced from oh.'cure writings, I may mention The Faery 
nueetic, in a jta^'.age which is quoted above, 168, where 
rr/. ’-.' refer.*, to a ship. 

11", it h.is hiiig iKicn used of persdns only, but there is 
now a <h<.po>-ilion, notably among our historians, to restore 
its pri'-’.itic rigid of referring to things also: 


Tii'- c.'.iijeh pf Csr.tertisr)-, .V dedgned and carried out by him, w.i! 
r.ot r>-.r rf \.i.i pile': wIto<e bniUling was necessarily sptKid over 
(f'cral gcT.-rTtinn*. His whole work was done in the space of seven 
yrari, a sj .‘..e w }.(.»? <hi'i;r.r-s amarwl his own gcncnvlion.— Ed\v.ird A. 
J‘rrr!!’.-.n, Crn:urit, sol. iv. p. 361. 


There is a v/nt ccpiivalcnl to ‘that which,' embodying 
l^Oih antccciJcm and relative, specially called into action in 
the opening of sentences where the French svould use ‘Ce 
(|uc.' 'flu's condensed what, at first probably learnt from a 
Latin quod, has been extended by the English speech-genius : 

What in roc is dark 
lllKmin, svhat is low raise and support. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, i. a a. 

Wi, 
m'-nt, 
d.-.ta. 
only a 
therth 
stcll.sli 
P. 13- 


,t «r call .0 simple fact is in great part the product of our ji dg- 
and iherrfore often of our fancy, vvorkrog upon '-'O’ Iragroc^ 
Wlial we rio in observing a fact is to fifl in an oullinc of wh A 
lioinl ticrc and there has been actually .assigned, »” 
ire wliicli may lie no more obligatory th.an the sli.apes of the con- 
ins on a Mlcsti.al filobe.-J. Venn: //«/««« Lectures for 
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The Indefinite Pr'onouns. 

475. Another pronoun which is still more a thing of the 
past, is that Indefinite Personal pronoun which was made out 
of a symbolised man, like the indefinite pronoun in German 
(33) ; and like the French on, a form of hommo, in wliich 
the spelling has shrunk with the sublimation of the meaning. 
This Indefinite man, or, as it was oftener written, mon, we 
lost at an early date, in the great shaking that followed tlie 
Conquest; but it is so natural a word for a pronoun to grov; 
out of, that we do, from lime to time, fall as if unconsciously 
into this use. In John Hi. 3, Mark viii. 4, a man is an evident 
pronoun ; the Greek is 

This is, however, but a feeble example of the pronominal 
use of the word man, a use which it has been our singular 
fortune to lose after having possessed it in its fulness. In 
place of it, we resort to a variety of shifts for wliat may ju.stly 
be called a pronoun of pronouns, that is to say, a pronoun 
which is neither I nor ivc nor you nor Iky, but which may 
stand for either or all of these or any vague commixture of 
two or three of them. Sometimes we say you not meaning, 
nor being taken to mean ‘you’ at all, but to express a cor- 
porate personality which eludes personal application. 

It is always pleasant to be forced to do what you wish to do. but 
what, until pressed, you dare not .attempt.— Dean Hook, Archbishops, 
vol. iii. ch. 4. 

This you is a neutral medium of address, applicable either 
to one particular person, or to all the world : 

Yet this, perchance, you’ll not dispute,— 

That tme Wit has in Tnitli its root, 

Surprise its flower, Delight its fruit. 

Sometimes, again, it is we, and at other times it is they 
which represents this much-desired but long-lost or not-)-et- 
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mvc-nlol ‘rcprcscnwtive' pronoun. Wc render the French 
on dit hy t!..y j.jr. 

4VC. 0,if. The first numeral has an intimate natural 
afimity will, 1 ),^. pronominal principle, and this is widely 
.ichnowlcd-cd in the languages by pronominal uses which 
are very v.cll known. Some of our pronominal uses of one 
arc t.ii iiy p.irnllelcd in otiicr languages, l/te one and the other 
run ol I'nutrc: rtBp/Zvrl'un I’autro cinandcr. But 

our Iiiilifiniic a:' is capable of concord with adjective or 
pirticiple in w.ay.s unparalleled:— 

A' r.slt«:)'> ii;nnnnt of Gotl contrive 
wf.iricn one.— WiUi.nm Con per, The Timefieu. 

’n.r 'liirtly )o;;iral ilninr'.ion from the premhes is not always found 
ID liir tree one.— Sir J.T. Colciid;;e, KtbU, p. 388. 

an unexpected one. 

\\ i-.'-a i-nd^nuca. tiainK in his little room, analysed his feelings, he 
i.'Si'- to i?,r rcD.-li!' ion !«•. sadness was occasioned by liis having 
i-i pa:; fnon Itnoi-c;'- It often tiqiiirts an crent in life, .and an imcx- 
jif.tr.! o'sr. ift ni.sl.e f.s clcatly aware of the cxt'tcncc of feelings which 
I t> r Iio.p iDthicnccd t:v.— Imr'l of Iteaconsfield, Endymien, vol. u. c. 12, 
f- »s.V 

Ami we have an k'nglish use which, so far as I know', is 
:ili?i.i!tiieiy tiniquc; namely, when it is employed as a veiled 
i:j:o, thus : ' flue may lie c.xcuscd for doubling whelher such 
a j olicy as thi« can have its root in a desire for the public 
welfare or, 'One never knows what this sort of thing may 
had to.’ It would be impossible to pul into these places 
either rfr or imus or un or cin. 

Sninciimc.s a language catches up a confused idea of a 
foreign found, and matches it with a like sound in its own 
vocabtikarv. And it is just possible that the French on has 
bad some' undefined influence in diis member of our lan- 
iruage, guitli.ltj us through ^he association of sound to our 
peculiar u.se of the first Numeral. 
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477. Combinations with onc\ — each one'', every one (496), 
no one, some one, many one, many a one, such one, such a one. 

such one. 

The kinsman of whom Boaz had spoken, c-ame by: and he s.ayd, IIo, 
such one, come, sit downe here. — Ruth iv. i. Genevan, 1500. 

None is the negative of otie. Originally adjectival, and 
used before consonants and vowels alike, it was shortened to 
no before consonants, and none continued in use only before 
vowels : as, ‘ There is none end of the store and glory,' 
Nahum ii. 9 ; ‘ There was none other boat there,' John vi. 
22. This again is now obsolete in its turn, and the form 
hone is only used substantivally, as ‘ I have none.' 

478. Other Oser, at first the second Ordinal (460), has 
long been used only as a pronoun. 

Since I have possessed a ‘Wonderland SUnip-Case,’ life has been 
bright and peaceful, and I have used no other. I l;clicve the Queen’s 
Laundress uses no other. — Eight or Nine li'ise Words about Letter- 
Writing, by Lews Carroll (1890), p. 6. 

Sugljt or ought awuht, a composite of wiht rvhit. It is 
now little used. The negative is naught, nought. 

He asked him, if hee saw ought. — Mark viii. 23. 

And when ye stand praying, forgiuc, if yc hauc ought against anv.— 
Mark xi. 25. 

479. Either for .^GHWiEDER both of two; com- 

posed of A and GE and hw.(Eder, where the prefixes exercise 
upon the pronoun much the effect of -que in Latin uterque 
both. For was not, as either now, alternative; but 

rather comprehensive and combinative; like its modern 
German equivalent Jeder, 

Neither n.^ber composed of nX and hw.eder none of 


^ attention to a passage in the Blickling Horn- 
tiros, p. .127 b. ^GHWYLCUM ANUM 1 ,ARA, at each one of them. 
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two I, ns been nitractcd by cMcr\ and assimilated to its 
vocalism. 

, MG. fawai, Danish faa. Once common to 
the whole family, tins pronoun survives only in English and 
.'^c.indiii.ivi.in. 

4SO, A variety of other pronouns belong here, which we 
Invc only space just to hint at. Such arc //;%, somelhing, 
ivrrj'lksi:g, KP.'/iiiig / tcigi/, fi'A/7, deaf, person, people, parly, 
lpiv,/rn,Uorld. ^ 

ptcople. 


.•\< (ct her 'floating at the bntfs when there, this stoij’, Hte most of 
llie ir-t, |K mere gns'ip. People do not shoot at the butts in a Scotch 
l chn;.uy.— (?i/.jr.'er.5- Reritu.’, vol. ij 8, p. mi. 


PcofiJe .-ire always cowards when they arc doing wrong.— M, Manley, 
li'/ien / T.-.r; ii Rejf (William Macintosh), p. 


lody. 

The foolidi hodv hath said in his heart. There is no Got.— Psalm 
liii, I, 

And from this we gel the composite pronouns somebody, 
ssoMy, fi'cryMy, and a-body, as little John Stirling, when he 
^aw the new-boni calf— 

Wull *1 cat a-liody ?— Thomas Carlylt^ Ufc of SUrliug, eh. il. 

In like manner some p/coplc, some folk, as in the refrain 
Some folk do, some folk dol 

We have thus reached the natural termination of this 
.section. Having started from the pronouns which were 
most nearly associated with definite substantival ideas, we 
have reached those whose characteristic it is (as their name 
conveys) to be indefinite, to shun fixed associations, and 


> There arc no Ic.'s than three pronunciations oi either-, according as 
the first syllable is sounded “ay’ (hay) or 'igh (high) or cc. 
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thus to be ever ready for a latitude of application as wide as 
the widest imaginable sweep of the mental horizon. 


II. Adjectival Pronouns. 

481 . This section will run parallel to the former, as each 
group of Pronouns has its substantives and its adjectives. 
Yet it may be observed that the more subtle quality of 
pronouns, as compared with nouns, is the cause of a more 
ready transition from the substantival to the adjectival 
function, and reversely. 


The Possessive Pronouns. 


These were a Genitival off-shoot from the. personal pro- 
nouns which became, some more some less, adjectival : those 
which became most so were the Possessives of the first and 
second persons. 

These have, in the earlier stage of the language, had a 
complete adjectival development, and full means of concord 
with substantives; and this began to be the case in some 
measure even with his, of which we meet with a plural I)t?c 
(disyllabic), as in the following broken Saxon from the year 
1123, in the Peterborough Chronicle: 


"'"te ofer call Engla lancle, and 
bed hise biscopes and Iiise abbates and hise J-eignes calle [et hi scoldcn 
tXan mot on Candel messe dcig to Gleaw ccastre him 


bade hi hi Ll I T- England, and 
to Ms mi ll and his thanes all, that they should come 

to hts Wztenagemot on Candlemas day at Gloucester to melt him. 


All the possessives were originally genitives of the per- 
sona pronouns, of which some reached greater perfection in 
adjectival form than others. 
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ip:<' 


■•M^yEcrn'.ii.. — rossEssivEs. 


ncK-.lhcnf Imliccomc mineaxAmy. 

I'L-(tl,on) „ //;»•;« and //y. 

•• „ r«r. 

'• :>c) „ ycnr. 


\\ c !ir>vr !.-ft {lie IKC of Jiix ns equivalent to ‘of me,' but 
(.i^ TTunn rctninc ibi'; archaic incmher in a phrase or two, as 
nicin think of me. 

' the four atljccliv.ii pronouns lints generated from 
th.c t;;.*: -ir.i! -ccond j'crfons, there are four more that have 
.*p:U!t'.: from :he third i>er.--on, namely, his, her, their, and its. 
1 h^ !•.'■. of thv'-e is modernism in the language’. 

••S2. t la; of these ag.iin there branches a group of forms 
v.jif 'v I'nnetif'U is Mihsumiv.il. As’ among the presentive 
ti' itne V c fittd substantives Ixtcoming adjectives and ad- 
sub taatbe*. so likewise here in the more subtle 
to;;ii.:i f.f ihi- ptdiR’un a subsiantiv.i1 set parts off from the 




'riiv di-titiction Ik'Iwcch adjectival their and substantival 
ihir: if well fshil itcd in tbc following lines: 


i.h;;W 1 to cope with kindly cares; 
i.'c) hr.vc tl.iir ^MUjbt to cany, fuhjccts theirs. 

William Cowper, 7'afte nth. 


4S3. r.ir.e, t/.inr. These forms were originally adjectival, 
bi:t thev h.avc gradually become substantival; while the 
rt-!u;f'd thy, ocaipy the adjectival function. When the 
v.as fif't droppid, it was because the following word began 
v.itii .a tori' inant, and then /nine, thin:, differed from mj', thy, 
only :'.s tin differs from a, or as rinne first differed from ew 
(-177), In C'h.auccr’s verse the N-form is unremoved before 
<on‘o;i.anl«. ai. 


' 'n-.e 


ucdcM po'fc-dvc hi;, her, i/s, wth distinction of ficndco is 
IV of the 'Kn.'tli'b among modem langn.igcs.— Miclicl Jheal, 
e's Deux JolVi 1ES7. 
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Myn purchas is the effect of al myn rente. 

Cautcrhitry Tales, 7033. 


But in his prose we find my, ihy before consonants : 

Litell Lowys my sone, I haue percciued well by certcyne ctiidcnces 
thine abilite to lerne science?, touchinge nonmlircs & proporcioiins ; & 
as wet considere I thy bisi preyere in special to lerne the tretis of the 
astrelabie. . . , Bnt considere wcl, that 1 nc vsurpo nat to haiic fo\s*n{ic 
this werk of my labour or of myn engin. I nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens, and haue bit translatcfl in myn 
englissh only for thi doctrine; and with this swerd shal I sltn envie. — 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

And SO in the Bible of i6ii : 

Thou didst ride vpon thine horses, and thy charcts of .saUiation. — 
Ilabakktik iii. 8. • 


484. Ours, yours, hers, iheirs. In these cases the sub- 
stantival possessive is made by the cumulative addition of 
the s genitival to the old genilival r. Against this s the 
rustic tradition maintains the rival n; and hence a uniform 
series of substantival possessives, mittc, thine, hisn, hern, 
ourn, yourn, theirn, current among the purest Englisli 
folk. 

His and Hers. One of the possessives, namely his, has no 
variation of form for the substantival function — at least, not 
in the literarj' language. 

I would mther abide by my own blunders than by his. — Tunc .\usten. 
Mansfield Park, ch. vi. j j . 

485. Ils used subslanlivally : — 


Each following dav 

Became the next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it's.—Nenry VIII, i. i. iG. 

Here ends the SubstanUval sub-list which began at 482 ’ 


Su^antival as against the Adjec- 
i:-os5ess^^e Pronouns, is something (as I apprehend) peculiar to 



childish Passage, in which Consta 

48e. W, s..r.c is a c '. 

"and .fc /,•/. i„ Gem^Xr^r": 

‘ransparent; in Danish it is X ‘='®®ents are 

curious how words rediscover tL 'i” 

position after they have becoL 1 oom- 

Vruphytise again once ^ ‘^"dency to 

a ready absorbed. Thus weX have 

sic-like. and Scottish 

fcta fa too"°T“'' “1 'to w. 


'iVom. throt 


<?ivv. I ijen- this 

oii'O. ; D.-it. th3m 

/ Acc. fhiet 
\ Instr. thy 



AW. 

this tbes theos 
thisse 


le ’^ot™rie“ ^“.iktsXaK 

fMt%*S?;'E-3S4n.V<£/'S 

Deinige, Seinige, Enrige, Ihrig^ ^ ^®''' '^‘'® Meinige, 
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488 . Of these two words, the former has been throughout 
our history the more important by far. It was sk, sko, 

which supplied the Definite Article in the old language, and 
therefore it was current in some one or other of its ca.ses in 
almost every phrase that was spoken or written. 

If we look at the Declension above, wc see that //;r repre- 
sents the prevalent element of the cases of ///af; and this 
prevalent or common element is also seen in the Greek to, 
roO, T^r, TM, Tov] in the second part of the Latin composite 
■pronoun is-te, is-ta, is-tud, also in other pronominal words 
as talis, tarn, tantus ; and this common part is recognised as 
the Aryan or Indo-European stem TA. The Demonstrative 
SE, SEo, pST, though prevalently of this common base, has 
admitted another element in se, sko, but there is evidence 
that it had once a homogeneous Declension, the first line 
running thus, ]ie, Jiio, Jiaix. The old Ju:, ]if;o, lived in 
colloqu)’’, and crops up in literature, and was ready in the 
deflexionizing epoch to supply the permanent form of our 
indeclinable Definite Article f/ic. 

The old plural of //la/ was ]5 a, which according to the 
regular vowel-change became tl)6, a pronoun still very 
widely current in the West Country instead of /hose. We 
meet with it in literature far down : 


1450. This yere the Kynge went into Kent, .-ind sate and did grete 
capteync [i.e. Cade].— Quoted bv 
Mr. 1 lummer, in Forlesaie on the Government of England, p. 24S. 

This [)A grew unfit for the Demonstrative function, through 
the tendency to use it as a mere personal pronoun ; and this 
led to an important readjustment. The plural of /his, namely 
l^As, was taken over to act as the plural of /ha/, and is now 
our those-, while the office of plural to this was filled by a 
secondary form, an umlauted form oi^Xs, namely hAs, which 
appears, though rarely, in literature, and which is now our 
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these. And so these and those, now charged with sense of 
coniFASt, arc two forms of the same word 

480. And lliis arose from an eifeteness in certain limbs of 
Ihe personal pronoun of the Third Person. At the root of 
all this stir was the newly-felt insufficiency of the distinction 
between the singular he and the plural h1. And perhaps it 
should be added, the want of distinction between the singular 
dative him and the plural dative, also written him, though 
sometimes heoji [icm. In the following verse him twice 
corresponds to our them:— 

Ami he Eesc.-ih hig on rewette swincende ; him wies wiSerweard wind : 
and on nihl ymbe )« fcorSan rncccan, he com to him ofer Jiil see gan- 
gende, .md woldc liig forbfigan . — Atari vi. 48. 

So that the English language, about the time of its national 
restitution in the fourteenth century, was substituting th^', 
their, them, in the place of the elder iil, heora, him. This 
change was not quite established till far on in the fifteenth 
century. In Cliaucer we have still the elder forms, j&f, Jir, 
I)tm, in free use, or at least the two latter. For the nomi- 
native he generally uses thQ >: — 

Vp on the wardc}!! bisily they crj'e, 

To yciic hem lenc but a litel stoundc, 

To go to Mille nnd seen hir com ygrounde : 

And hardily they derste leye hir nekke, 1 

The Jlillcro shold nogbt stolen hem half a pekke 


‘ It is curious to note how long if takes for such a change to get 
UTOUght into the national mind. In the Communion Service, which 
w.is revised in 1661, may be seen those and these used in the same sense. 
— I have the following from the experience of my friend Dr. Chase. 
‘ In the Mich.'iclmas Term 1848 when, entering on the Vice-Pnncipdship 
of St. Mary Hall, I took temporary possession of Rooms; the college 
servant fperhaps 70 years old) said to me, "You’ll like those Rooms 
very well I think, Sir.” "Which?” I asked (having m pros^c. a 
change as soon as I could make one). " Those Rooms that yon re i n- 
Sir,” he replied.' — ttd^ “ 

re down.’ 


In 1887 a Devon- 


shire farmer of good' position in'hts TOuntry wrote thi« : J^’There is m 
doubt, if those times continue, rents will have to 
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Of com by sleighte, nc by force hem rcue: 

And atte laste the wardeyn yaf hem lene. 

The Reeves Tak, 400O, 

And these New Pronouns Personal, they, their, them, can- 
not be satisfactorily derived from ]7a, ])ara, however 

much the Personal usage of these Demonstratives may have 
prepared the way for the transition. We must have recourse 
to the Danish ])eir, Jjeirra, jieim, which being planted in 
our northern and eastern coasts, set the vocalism of our New 
Plural Personal Pronouns. Perhaps also something was 
due to the neuter pi. Jiau, which had peculiar syntactical 
advantages for self-propagation, and the modern pronun- 
ciation of this word a*s thSy adds a phonetic reason to the 
historical probability. 

Another remark. This Demonstrative, they, them, although 
it has been transformed into a Personal pronoun so com- 
pletely that its demonstrative character has long ago 
disappeared from literary and standard English, is still a 
Demonstrative in illiterate English \ as might be shown 
abundantly from passages where good literature has con- 
descended to notice such things. 

I said this change of the Demonstrative into a Personal 
Pronouii was not quite established until far on in the fifteenth 
century ; but I did not thereby mean to imply that the trans- 
ference was even then completed, that the old nature had 
given place to the new. In many a phrase the old Demon- 
strative lurked long after, and does so still. In the following 
quotation, if we would translate ‘their brutishness which’ 


not V'T Somersetshire life. One boy warning another 

About If they fowls bide! 
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into modem English we must substitute ‘the brutishness of 
those who : it would not be a complete modernisation to 
render ' of them who.’ 


I h?.l whi hitherto wc hsre set do«-n, is (I hopel sufficient 
their Iinit!5lines5, whicli iraaRinc lli.it Religion and Vertne are 
inc.T will account of them.— R. Iloolccr, 0 / the Laws &c i 10 




N.-!y, even lo this liour, we retain this ancient Demonstra- 
tive very close to us, unconsciously. In the Lord’s Prayer 
We slill yay ‘ thorn lh.it trcsp.iss against us,' wholly unconscious 
of archaism, until we observe that the Americans have altered 
it to ‘ those who and then we discover that the old Demon- 
strative tlirm is still current in our months. 

It may not be amiss to add that when in provincial Eng- 
lish we meet with ’em in place of them, it must be regarded 
as an elided form not of them, but of hem. 

400 . These two Demonstratives have held a great place 
in our language. We can hardly omit lo notice what may 
be cttllcd their rhetorical use. This has a rhetorical use 
c.vpressivc of contempt. 

^ There will lie no end of such fantnstical UTitcis as this Mr. Harris, 
' who inUcs fusli.in for philosophy . — Dtversions of Purity, Part. II. eh. ri. 


Thai, on the other hand, is a symbol of admiration : 

The fuce of justice is like the face of the god Janus. It is like the 
face of those lions, tlic work of Landseer, which keep watch and ward 
nrountl the record of oiir country’s greatness. She presents one tranquil 
and majestic countenance towards cvciy point of the compass and every 
quarter of the globe. That r.-irc, that noble, that imperial virtue, has 
tliis .above all other qualities, that she is no respecter of persons, and 
she will not t.akc .advantage of a fiivoutable moment to oppress the 
wc.allhv for the sake of ilaUering the poor, any more than she will con- 
deseend to oppress the poor for the sake of pampering the luxunes of 
the rich.— IV. E. Gladstone, March 11, 1870. 

These uses are to be paralleled in Greek and Latin, as the 
student may easily ascertain.* 

When the is not a definite article, but an adverb or a con-^ 
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junction, it is the instrumental case thy of the Declension 
above, and answers to the Latin quo . . . eo before compara- 
tives, just as THiET THJIT was equivalent to id quod. 472 . 

491. Yon GEON, MG. jains, Germ, jener, Icel. enn and 
hinn. This adjectival pronoun occurs in Alfred’s translation 
of Cura Pastoralis 443, 25 : to geonre uyrg to yonder city. 
In 1 61 1 the word appears as adjective only in adverbial 
phrases: ‘on yonder side, to yonder place’; and here it 
looks very like the above Dative feminine with d excrescent. 
As adverb ‘ I and the lad will go yonder/ Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is like MG. jaindrS. The simple adjective yo 7 i, living in 
dialects (Yorkshire), seemed banished from literature, but it 
has been happily recalled in the Revision of 1885, ‘Even yon 
Sinai trembled,’ Ps. Ixviii. 8. Yottd should be geokd (prep.) 
MG. jaind; but is used without distinction as a variant of 
yon ; better preserved in hejmd begeoxdax. 

But looke, the Mome in Russet mantle clad, 

Walkes o’re the dew of yon high Easternc Hill. 

\V. Shakspc.arc, Hamid, i. i. 167. 
Caesar saide to me, Dar’st thou Cassius now 
Leape in wth me into this angry Flood, 

And swim to yonder VdinXl— Julius Caesar, i. 2. 104. 

Mene. See you yond Coin a’th Capitol, yond corner-stone ? 

Coriolanus, v. 4. 1. 


Pronouns Indefinite and Interrogative. 

402 . Two adjectival pronouns there are that have had the 
Indefinite character and have lost it. Which hwilc, is com- 
posed of Hwt an old ablative or instrumental case of hwa, 
HwajT, who, what-, and the formative Lie like. Thus which 
originally meant who- or what-like? 

Down to the fourteenth centUry this pronoun still retained 
the sense of its origin, and meant ‘ what sort,’ Latin qualis : 
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And whidi they weren and of what dcgre. 

G. Chaucer, C. T. Pi-ohgiie. 

This pronoun was in Saxon times Indefinite and Inter- 
rogative; its use as a Relative is imitated from tlie -French 
Icquol, laquello, as appears in our formula /he which-. ‘I 
will not onerthrow this cilie, for the which thou hast spoken.’ 

Gen. xi.x. 21 (1611). This relative with a personal ante- 
cedent is now extant only in the reading of Scripture *. 

Another I'rench-traincd facultj’ once enjoyed by which 
is now obsolete. This was the admirative or exclamative 
power, like the French quol, quelle! In the following in- 
staticcs we should now pul whal instead oi which-.— 

And which cj-cn my kdy had, 
llchonairc, good, glad, and sad. 

GcofTrey Chaucer, Blattnche. 8^9. 
But which a idsagc had she thereto. Id, 895. 

403. Whether hw/eSer (which of two?) was adjectival, 
declined in the three genders'. Now, it has not only lost its 
adjectival use, but it has almost dropped out of knowledge 
as a pronoun, and survives only as a conjunction (687). In 
the sixteenth century it was still possible to repeat whether as 
subject and predicate in the same way as we say Who’s 
Who ? or. What’s What? or. Which is Which? 

Tor they so like in person did nppcarc. 

That she uneath discerned whether whether weare. 

E. Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 10. 


' Tlie following is from a brass in Hutton Church, near Weston- 
stilx:r-Marc:-'rray for j-sonlcs ofTliomas Payne Squier & Huabeth 
hyis wiffe which departed y” xv*»‘ day of August y” j-ere of o' lord god 
m.ccccc.xx^^ij.■— In Shakspeare, Tnylus and Cnsada, iv. 4. 109, Pope 
nut morn as a correction in the place of Which 

'Welcome sir Biomnd, here is the Lady 
Which for Antenor we deliner you. 

® The full Declension in Btgimur's Beck (ed. 3), P- 5 °. 
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hide finite Pronouns Adjectival. 

^ many 

same 
own 
sundry 
each 
every 
very 
certain 
none, no 
one, an, a 
only, 

494. keeps llie place of the Sa.von except in 

so far as it has received additions in the formulas ntonj one, 
many a one, many a : — 

To many a man and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 

John Milton, V Allegro. 

Same. This word is not found (as a j)ronoun) in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and the question arises whence it came to 
be so familiar in English. Jacob Grimm thinks it was 
acquired through the Norsk language, in which samr is a 
prevalent pronoun. The Sa.von word in its place tvas v;.c 
Scottish ilk, 496. As hotvever there are traces of its having 
existed at an earlier stage of Saxon, it is possible that it had 
never died out, but tliat, having been superseded by ilk in the 
written language, it had fallen into obscurity. Itlany genu- 
inely native elements appear in modern English which are 
unknown in Saxon literature, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the vocabulary of extant Saxon literature imper- 
fectly represent.^ the old W'ord-store of the nation. 

495. Own AOEN, German eigen : an ancient participle of 
AGAN, to possess \ 


‘ Beginners Book (ed. 3), p. 29. 
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SuvJry STODRiG is an adjectiral pronoun founded upon 
an old adverb suxdor, which we still retain in the compound 

iWtluisT. 

406. £ach ..r.t.c, rtjc Ch., has lost its I, as tvkch and such 
have. .-iiLC was equivalent to our present cset^', so that 
* everybody ' was jiu-c-vax, and 'everjlhing’ was /elcJung. 

Eiery grew out of the habit of strengthening .elc by 
{irefi.ving .'ufri; ever, whence arose the composite pronoun 
fucr-tlc, curtith, tiicrsch: 

The hjiific dw!c do otdc}-nc so moche mete | that euerych fonde 
ynoiigh — W. Caxton, Feynart the foxe (1481), cd. Arbcr, p. 54. 

'J'liis combination was often followed by e«r: and so we 
got the oft-recurring mediseval fonn r btrjitlton : 

So haddc I spoken with hem cucrichoon 
That I was of htr rclawcshipe nnoon. 

Chaucer, Prologue, $1. 

Idols and nWiominacions of f house off Israel pajuted euen'chone 
rminilc ahoutc the wjill. — Miles Covenlalc's Bible, xsss, Bcecitcl 
viii, 10. 

Tlie combining power of every is well seen in the follow- 
ing:— 

llufinc these last twenty years Mr. Browning has been a well-known 
figure in I.ondnn .Kiclety. He went cveiywhere, knew ere^’one, and read 
cvcrj’diing.— TXe Church Quarterly Review, July i8go, p. 324. 

The Scottish ilk represents two distinct words .®lc each, 
and Yi.c same. In the sense of ‘ same ' it was once common ; 
now it survives only in the phrase ‘of that ilk.' But ilk 
a;lc is in daily use, and so is its compound ilka with sym- 
]>hytism of the Article which stands clear in tchf n Piers P. 
Thus in common proverbs: ‘Ilka dog has his day. Ilka 
bcan_has his black. Ilka path has its puddle.’ 

The following arc from Robert Bums 

Ilk wimpling burn, ilk crystal spring, 

Ilk glen and shaw she knew, man. 
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Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens. 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

497. Very in its old presentive character i-S adjectival, and 
it has all the degrees of comparison, very, verier, veries/. 

The veiy presence of a true-hearted friend yields often ease to our 
grief.— R. Sibbs, Soii/es Conjlict, 14 ; cd. 165S, p. 199. 

In the very eentre or focus of the great cun'c of volcanires is placed 
the large island of Borneo. — Alfred iCtissel \\a!!acc, Tuc 
pelago, ch. i. 

A choice illustration may be had from a letter written in 
1666 by the wife of the English ambassador at Constantinople 
to her daughter Poll ip England, which Poll has been aclo])tcd 
by a rich relative, and is inclining to vanity — 

Whereas if it were not a piece of pride to have y” name of keeping 
y*^ maide, she waits on y good grandmother might easily doc as 
formerly yon know she hath done, all y’' business you have for a maide, 
unless as you grow old'' you grow a veryer Toole, wliich God forbid ! 

Certain, at first a presentive adjective of a I'rench type 
(402), meaning ‘ sure, settled, fixed,’ as when we say * that’s 
certain,’ is so completely pronominaliscd that we can say — 
‘ a certain person who shall be nameless.’ 

498. Our last adjectival pronouns shall be one and its 
compounds only and none. We will take the latter finst. 

The only prime minister mentioned in history- whom his contempo- 
raries reverenced as a saint.— William Robertson, Charles l\ Bk. I. 
A.D. 1517 . 


Ivonc, no, NAN from ne and an one. The shortened form 
no was at first a concession to the initial consonant of the 
following word ; and the relation of none to no was like thal 
of an to a] but now a differentiation of function has super 


it ib^in^L Srft-grn,nddaughter was Jane .\nstcn; an( 

Bentlev bj’ Rev. J. E. Austen-Lcigi 

ttlentley, 1870), that this admirable letter has been published. 
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vcned. The fonn no has now occupied the adjectival,' and 
none is kept for tlic substantial function. 474. 

One has already been largely spoken 'of in the former 
section, where it was seen to occupy an important 'place. 
But its substantiwal function is after all less important in the 
development of our language than its adjectival habit; be- 
cause out of this has grown that member which is the most 
distinctive perhaps that can he fixed upon as the mark of a 
modern language. The definite article is found in some of 
the ancient languages, as in Hebrew and Greek, but none 
of them had produced an Indefinite Article. The general 
remark has already been made in an earlier chapter, that 
it is in the symbolic clement we must seek the distinctive 
chaiacter of the modern as opposed to the ancient Ian- 
guages. And we may'appcal to tlie indefinite article as 
the most recent and most expressive feature of this modern 
characteristic*. 

In its adjectival use this pronoun is generally set in anti- 
thesis to another ; as, — 

Yf one .Sathan cist out another.— jJ/a//. xii. tr. Coverdnle, IS35- 

As a Numeral As became one ‘wun’; but as an Article it 
shrank into «;/ or d. This was a natural result of its toneless 
proclitic situation ; that is to say, its position of tonic depend- 
ence upon and vocal subordination to the noun which followed 
it. 634. How completely it was drawn in and subjected 
to its noun appears by the fact that in the fifteenth century it 
was often written in one word tvith the noun anahUtr, nnetot ; 
and when attention to the Indefinite Article was revived, 
there was sometimes a doubt about the true separation, and 


> In the Greek of the 
(e.R. Matthevi jai. 19) 
article. 
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in some instances the n got fixed in the wrong place. Thus 
it was that adder njeddre lost an n, and vrojl efeta gained 
one. 

499. Our two articles still carry about them severally 
the traces of their extraction. The magnifying quality of 
the demonstrative lhai has been noticed above. 490. Its 
descendant the Definite article retains something of this 
ancestral quality. The ceremonious The adds grandeur to 
titles, and they are sometimes jealously retentive of this 
prefix. 

On the other hand, the Indefinite article, which is descended 
from the littlest of the numerals, exercises a diminishing effect, 
as in the following ; — * 

This little life-boat of an earth, ^th its noisy crew of a mankind, <md 
all their troubled history, will one day have vjinishcd. — Thomas Car- 
lyle, Essays ; Death of Goethe. 

But there is another usage of this reduced Numeral, 
another ‘ an or a,’ which is not an Article, which retains too 
much of the numerical element to be called an Article, and 
which seems to be classifiable only as an Indefinite Pronoun. 
It is a symbol of exquisite filminess, as it were the dainty 
gauze of a bee's wing. It appears in venerable and homely 
phrases, like much of an age, much of a jmec/mess, much of a 
height. 

Out of a range of mountains, all, when seen from the valley, appear- 
ing much of a height, one is found to vastly out-top the rest when we 
mount the opposite hill-side. — Henry Latham, Pastor Paslorwn, ch. vi. 
p. i86. ' 

These minute vocables are the ‘ winged words ' of human 
speech ; or, to speak with more exactness, they are the wings 
of other words, by means of which smoothness and agility 
IS imparted to their motion. It is in the Articles that the 
symbolic element of language reaches one of its most ad- 
vanced points of development; and it is not by means of 
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lUefc alone, but by means of lliat whole system of words of 
which ilicsc arc eminent ij-jMs, that the modern languages 
when compared with the ancient arc found to excel in alacrity 
and spriglitliness. 


HI. Adveriiial Pronouns, 

500. This chapter of Pronouns keeps up on the whole 
a parallel course to the chapter on Nouns. Like that, it is 
rli'idcd into three main sections, Substantives, Adjectives, 
Adverbs. Moreover, as in that chapter the third section 
assumed a In'fid form, so also licrc do wc find ourselves 
compelled by the nature of the subject to divide this final 
teclion into three paragraphs. In this symbolic as well as 
in that prcfcnlivc region, the adverbs assume the three forms 
of Flat, Flc.vional, and Phrasal. 

(i) Of the Flat Promtm-Adverbs. 

The liighcr wc mount in the structure of language the 
more deiic.atc a matter it will be to make sharp distinc- 
tions. Tlic presenlive adverbs pass off by such fine and 
imjrerccptible siiadings into a symbolic state, that the 
boundary line must needs be exposed to uncertainty. 

The examples which follow may therefore be considered 
as a continuation of the corresponding group in the section 
of nounal adverbs, and differing from them only in the degree 
of sublimation. 

AH. A pronominal adverb of great delicacy and power: 
Through the vcluct Icaucs the windc, 

All vnsccnc, can passage finde. 

iMtcs Lalmir's lost, iii. 3. 

. . feeling that my praise of Hars-cy has been all too feeble.— 
Uc'orgc Rollcston, The Ilarveian Oration, 1873, p. go. 
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Yond MG. jaind ; yonder MG. jaindrc. 491. 

Pro. The fringed Curt.iines of thine eye .'idu.mcc, 

And sny what thon sec’st yond. 

W. Shakspcarc, The Tempest, i, 2. -tof). 

Adam. Yonder comes my Master, your brother. 

As You Lihe It, i. i. 2S. 

601. Up. This is a presentive word so long as the original 
idea of elevation is preserved. But it passes off into a more 
refined use, a more purely mental service, and then we call it 
a symbolic word, much like an adverbial pronoun. 

The instance of brcah'ng-up is an interesting one. It i.s 
one of those in which jlhe flat adverb has attached itself very 
closely to the verb, and has with the verb attained a peculiar 
differentiation of meaning. This expression now is apt to 
suggest the holidays of a school-boy, but in the sixteenth 
century it was the proper expression for burglary : 

If a thiefe bee found breaking vp . — Exodus xxii. 2. 

If he beget a sonne that is a breaker vp of a house . — Ezekiel xviii. to. 
Suffered his house to be broken vp. — Matthc'.v xxiv. 43. 

An old ship is sold ‘ to be broken up,' and akin to this we 
find the substantive a break-up : — 

_ The death of a king in those days cxime near to a bre.nk-up of all 
civil society. — E. A. Freeman, Noreuau Conquest, ch. xxi. 

So in a rich variety of expressions ; e. g. to be ‘ knocked 
up,’ ‘ done up,' ‘ patched up,’ to be ' up to a thing,’ ‘ up with 
a person,’ ‘keeping it up late,’ ‘open up.’ 603. 

The verb to come tip is equivalent to coming into notice, or 
even into being; and in the following quotation it translates 
eyei/ero : — 

At length it becomes a mere symbol of emphasis. In 
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Rom. vi. 13, ‘jield yourselves unto God/ it is proposed by 
Bishop Ellicolt to restore a certain lost emphasis by the 
correction, ‘ yield yourselves up to God.' 

sail. In the ne.\t e.\*amples the reader may notice that 
‘still run' and ‘still to move' would be pure stultifications 
if the word still were taken in its original and presentive 
signification of motionless stillness. This affords a sort of 
measure of the symbolic change that has passed over the 
word. 

Ha\ing past from my hand under a broken and imperfect copy, by 
frequent tninscription it still run {sic) forward into corruption. — 
Thomas Browne, RcUsio Medici, Preface. 

They arc left enough to live on, but not idtongh to enable them still 
to move in the society in which they have been brought up. — ^John 
Boyd-Kinnear, (f'eman's Work, p. 353. 

602 . Rather, This word may serve as an illustration of 
the grounds on which we assign these words to the pro- 
nominal category. In an interesting letter from Sir Hugh 
Luttrell, in the year 1420, we have this word in its presentive 
sense. He is in France, and he. is displeased that certain 
orders of his have not been carried out, and he hints that if 
his commands are not fulfilled, he is alive, and ' schalle come 
home, and that rather than some men wolde,' that is to say, 
he shall be at home ‘earlier’ than would be agreeable to 
some people. Rather is the comparative of an obsolete 
adjective ratije early. 

Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Gessamine. 

Milton, Zj'crVar, 142. 

The way in which we habitually employ this comparative, 
affords a good example of the distinction between the 'nature 
of the noun and that of the pronoun. 

He fails to be truly pathetic fieoause we do not see the agony wrung 
out of a strong man by the inevitable wrongs and sorrows of the world. 
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but tbe easy yielding of a nature thamtlicr likes a little gentle tv^ping. 
Mr Pickwick, with his love of mankind stimulated with a liUlc miik- 
punch, is not the most elevated type of philanthropy, thougn it is one 
which is rather prevalent at the present day.— Arr'.'rn-, July 1(1, 


603. ^0. This famous pronominal factor, which has 
alread}’ been spoken of in both the previous sections, imt.s't 
come in here likewise : 


And he was competent whose purse was so. 

^Yilliam Cowper, The Tbr.e-Piece. 

A declaration so bold and haughty silenced them and .nstonisheil tlieir 
associates. 


The presenlive idea to which this s.o points back may be 
found by reference to Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, IJk. I. 
anno 1516, and the abruptness of the clause as it siattds 
gives a measure of the pronominal nature of the adverb jo. 


just. 

How much of enjo\Tnenl life shows us. just one hiir's brc.adth beyond 
our power to grasp.-lyy/c Bramleiglis, ch. .\.xxi. 


solid. 

‘ You don’t mean that?’ ‘ I do, solid ! ’ (Leicestershire.) 


some, nitich. 

Suppose a man ’s here for twelve months. Do vou mean to sav he 
never comes out at that little iron door?— He viay walk some per- 
haps not much.— Charles Dickens, in Forster’s Life, ch. .\xi. ' 


It is not necessary to the Flat Adverb that it should con- 
sist of a single word, though it generally does so. Such 
adverbs as that time, m thyngc, the right zvay, the wrong way, 
the while must be placed hereh 


fair. S ’ h^ve become flat, ill, sli/t, 
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that iime, no lliynge. 

Trelnnd Jmt tymc vras byggcd no J>ynge 
■\Yj-li hous ne tonn, ne man wonyngc. 

R. Bninnc’s Chronicle (Lambeth MS.). 

TrANSI-ATION.— /«/«»,/ at that time '.oat not-at-all bnilt '.oith house 
nor toron, nor man resident. 

He said he loved and was beloved no thing. 

Canterbury Tales, 11,258. 

Next we have the adverb nothing in one word, as ‘ nothing 
loth,’ ' nothing doubting.’ 

Here belong jra gi&a jen, MG. ja (jai); j'ct gese its; yea 
tlie old quiet affirmative has now bepome obsolete ; yes the 
forcible and asseverative is now the sole survivor. 

604. Next we come upon a member which is inconsider- 
able in its bulk, unimposing in its appearance, and which is 
inconspicuous by the very continuousness of its presence; 
but yet one which covers with its influence half the realm of 
language, which involves one of the most curious questions 
in philological speculation ; I mean the apparatus of Nega- 
Tiox. It may be out of our reach to attain to the primitive 
history of the negative particle; but if we are to judge of its 
source by the track upon which it is found, if origin is to be 
judged of by kindred, if the unknown is to be surmised by 
that which is known, it is in this portion of the fabric of 
speech — namely in the flat pronoun-adverbs — that we must 
assign its birthplace to the negative particle. 

The Negative particle in our language is simply the con- 
sonant N. In Saxon it existed as a w'ord ne, MG. ni, but we 
have lost that word, and it is now to us a letter only, which 
enters into many words, as into no, not, nought, none, neither, 
nor, never. In French, however, this particle is still extant as 
a separate word ; as ‘ Je net vois pas.’ 

. 606. The following parallel quotations exhibit this particle 
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both in its simple state, and also in combinations, some 
familiar, some strange to us : 


Anglo-Saxon, 995. l^ychjfc, 1389. 

• Hwffit eart 5 u? And he c^^Sde, Who art thou? And he kno\v- 
and ne witSsoc, and Cus cw£e]>, Ne lechidc, and denycdc not, 
eom ic na Crist. And hig acsodon knowlechidc, I'or I am not Cnst. 
hine and 5us-cw&don? Eart Gu And thei axiden bjin What ther- 
Elias? And he c\vrcj> Ne eom ic fore? art thou Elyc? And nc 
hit. Da cw&don hi, Eart ‘iSu seidc, I am not. Art thou a pro- 
\vitega? . And he andwjTde and plielc? And he answeridc, Nay. 

cweeji, Nic. . 19-21, Bosivorlh's Gosfcls. 


506. The negative particle coalesced with 0711 , is, 7vas, 
ivill, wot, forming na7?{, itis, itas, mil, not, 254. 

Nowhere so bcsy a man as he ther nas, 

G. Chaucer, Prologue 324. 


The coalescents nill, not nat=ne wat (like Latin nolo, 
neseio) still survive in a fitful way. From the former has 
grown the phrase ‘will he nill he,’ Hamlet v. i. 19 , ‘ will you 
nill you,' Taming of Shrew ii. i. 273 ; — willy iiilly may 
represent ‘will I nill I,’ or ‘w’ill w^e nill we,’ or ‘will ye 
nill ye.’ 

I speake not of this worlde, whiche God made, wherin we line, wit 
we nil we.— Udal, i John ij. (Richardson v. W'ill). 

The other provinces, added Lambert, would be obliged, will ye nill 
ye, to receive the law from Holland and Zeeland.— Motley, Uiiiied 
Netherlands, vol. 4, ch. 51. 


507. We retain not neseio in the trite perfunctory phrase 
whai not, if it stands for ‘what n’ ot.’ It is a formula sug- 
gestive of .the indefinite continuation of a series : — ‘ et neseio 
quid et je ne sais quoi — and I know not what.’ 
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I am divided between tliis explanation and that given 
above, 279 n. 

608. The particle ke was used not only for the simple 
negative, but likewise as our nor : and both of these uses 
continued to the fourteenth centur}': 

Alle )iU route of ratoncs * to Jns rcson thei assented. 

Ac Jo |ie belle was ybou;t • and on ]« beijc banged, 

J)ere ne was wtoun in altc Jic route • for alle ]>e rerrme of Fraunce, 

jm doret hnuc ybonnden ]« belle • aboiitc Jic caltis nckice, 

Xe hangen it aboiitc ]« catlcs hals • al Fngclondc to Wynne. 

Vtiiott of Piers Plotoniatt, Prologue 1^4. 

600. In Chaucer we find the ne in both senses. The fol- 
lowing examples arc all from the Prologue. 


«c = not. 

lie ncucre yit no rilonyc ne saide. (1. 70.) 

That no drop ne fell npon hir breste. (1. 131.) 

So that the wolf nc made it not miscaric. (1. 513.) 

w=nor. 

Kc wete hir fyngres in hir sauce dope. (1. tap.) 

Kc that a monk whan be is rcchclcs. (1. 179.) 

Ke was so worldly for to hnuc office. (1. apa.) 

Xc of his speche dangerous nc digne. (I. 517.) 

X'e maked him a spiced conscience. (1. sad.) 

lie in both senses. 

But he nc Icftc nought for rayn nc tbondre. (1. 49a.) 

When nc as a simple negative had been superseded by not, 
it survived in poetic diction for nor-. 

'rhen mounted he upon his Steede agninc, 

And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 

That path he kept whicl| beaten was most plaine, 

• Nc ever would to any byway bend. 

But still did follow one unto the end. 
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The which at last out of the wood them l.rou-;ht. 

So forward on his way (with Ood to frwid) 

He passed forth, and new adventure soiit;hl : 

Long way he travelled before he heard of ought. 

K. Spenser, paery Q:ien;c, i. i. 2S. 


610. There is something strange and fascinating about 
this faculty of negation in language. It ha.s been often 
asserted that there is nothing in speech of which the idea is 
not borrowed from the outer world. Hut where in the outer 
world is there such a thing as a negative ? Where is the 
natural phenomenon that would suggest to the human mind 
the idea of negation ? There are, it is true, many appearances 
that may supply typcs^of negation to those who are in search 
of them. They who arc in posse.=:sion of the idea of nega- 
tion may fancy they see it in nature, in such antitheses a.s 
light and shade, day and night, joy and sorrow. But they 
only see a reflection of their own thought. There is no 
negative in nature. All nature is one continued series of 
affirmatives ; and if this is too rigid, it is so only because the 
very term ‘ affirmation ’ is a relative one, and implies nega- 
tion ; in other words, the expression is improi)or only because 
of the lack of such a foil in nature as negation supplies in 
the world of mind. Negation is a product of mind. Tire 
first crude hint of it is seen in the mysterious analogies of 
instinct. A horse that has put his head into his manger 
and found nothing there but chaff, gives a toss and a snort 
that are strongly suggestive of negation. It is a ease of 
expectation baulked. 

The negative in speech seems to be of this kind. I\Ian is 
essentially a creature of special pursuits and limited aims. 
Everything in the world but that which he is at the time in 
search of is a Nay to him. Call it the smallness and narrow- 
ness of his sphere, or call it the divine, the creative, the 
purposeful, which out of the vast realm of nature carves for 
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itself a route, a course, a direction— it is to this intentness of 
man that ever}’ obstacle, or cr’en every neutral and indifferent 
tiling, becomes contrasted ■with his momentary bent, and 
awakens the sense of a Negative in his mind. 

611. The last great feature that rose in our path was the 
Indefinite Article. Nothing could be easier to understand 
how it came and what it was derived from ; indeed, it seems 
the most obvious and natural thing in the world. One might 
almost imagine it to be unavoidable. And yet it is a new 
possession, and a peculiar feature of modern languages. On 
the other hand, the Negative is exceedingly mysterious in its 
nature and sources, and yet it seems to be common to all 
human speech, and to be as familiar at the earliest stage of 
primitive barbarism, as in the most cultured languages of the 
civilised world. I have never heard of a language that had 
no negative. But 1 have beard of native dialects in Australia, 
in which the negatives have been selected as the features of 
distinction, and have set the names by which the races named 
themselves, and were known to others’: just as the two old 
dialects of the French language rvere distinguished by their 
several affirmatives, and W’ere called Langue' d’oa and 
Iiengua d’oo. 

612. Negation then being a sentient product, a subjective 


^ ' The aboriginal tribes on the ^veste^l slopes of the Anstralian Cor- 
dillera, from the south of Queensland to Victoria, speak a language 
quite distinct from that of the neighbouring tribes to the east and west, 
whose people rarely understand it. This language and these tribes are 
callc'd by themselves, and by the coast and inland natives, Werra^ries, 
from their negative IVcrri. The other great family or drain of tribes 
to the west of them again, occupjdng the vast western lands of Australia, 
are designated (I have been told) in rZ/rfr-tum by their peculiar negative.' 

By the kind intervention of a friend [Mr. John Wickham Flower, who 
lived at Park Hill, Croj’don], I have this note from the pen of Mr. 
George Macleay, of Fendhill Court, many years resident in New Sonth 
Wales. 

Kk 
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thing at its very root, Ave ask with curiosity out of what 
materials its formula was first made. About the primitive 
formula of negation we know nothing, or only know that it 
has perished. Like the primitive oak, it has passed away; 
but it has left others instinct with its organism. My con- 
jecture is, that our N-parlicle is the relic of some such a word 
as one^ or fl?/, or any^ used first as a numeral or indefinite 
pronoun, to emphasize or back up the Negative. Men are 
markedly emphatic in denial, and hence such formulas as iwt 
om^-not any, not at all, not a bit, not a scrap, not vi the least. 

Hence too, in French, the pas and point, which back up 
the negation; also rien and aucim and jamais, and other 
indifferent words which by long contact with the negative, like 
steel from the company of the loadstone, have got so instinct 
with the selfsame force that they often figure as negatives 
sole. Thus pas encore, point du tout; while the other 
three are so well known as negatives, that when they stand 
alone they are hardly ever anything else. Yet none of these 
words possess by right of extraction the slightest negative 
signification. 

613. The fact seems to be that the word which is added 
for the sake of emphasis, comes to bear the stress of the 
function by the mere virtue of its emphasis, and often ends 
by supplanting its principal. As in French we see but one 
or two extant relics of negation without the subjoined adverb, 
and as the subjoined adverb has in many instances grown 
into a recognised negative in its own right, so there is every 
reason to apprehend that but for the conservative influences 
of literature, the ne would have been by this time very much 
neaier to va.nishing from the languages than it actually is. 
And, had this happened, it would have been only a repetition 
o that process in which I conceive ke to have formerly 
borne the converse part of the action. Ne is probably the 
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relic of some adverbial pronoun, which at first served a long 
apprenticeship under some still more ancient and now quite 
forgotten negative, of whose function it long bore the stress 
and emphasis, until at length it became the sole substituted 
B14. It is common in the West for rustic arithmeticians 
to call the tenth cipher, the Zero or Nought, by the name 
of Ought, thus retaining only that part of the word which 
is purely affirmative by extraction. 

The verbal negative not is but a more rapid form of nought, 
which is an abbreviation for kAn-wuht no-whit. 

The answer no! is compounded of ne and A ever, MG. ai w, 
German je, akin to Latin avum, Greek dfet, olfiv. This 
A begat the northern al and the southern oo, of which the 
latter appears in /w; the former in ay always*. ’ This ay is 
still northern, except in poetry. “Hie Scottish negative na 
is a shortened form of kAn none. 

The conjunction nor is a condensed form of neither, which 
is for nAwJjer, a compound of nA and HwajjjER, i.e. ‘no- 
whether,’ not the one nor the other. 


’ The Welsh dim, which means ‘no,’ ‘none,’ is well known in the 
familiar answer dim Baesoneg, which means 'no Saxon,’ or, ‘1 don’t 
speak English.’ Now this word dim is merely the word for ‘ thing.’ 
Pob means ‘ every,’ and pob ddim is the Welsh for ‘ everything.’ 
Thus, in modem Greek, the negative Sci' is the relic of obSlv, ‘ not one’: 
the ‘not’ has perished, and the one is now the negative. 

’ Dr. Murray is for distinctness in spelling between ay always and 
aye yes. The former represents A Icel. ei, ey ('ey ok ey ’ for ever and 
ever, Vigf.) and rhymes to bay, day, guy. The aye is of unknorvn 
origin ; it appears suddenly about 15 / 5 ; is frequent about 1600 , espe- 
cially in Shakspeare, where it is always written ‘ I ’ (102), a spelling 
never found with ay. This aye rhymes with eye, only with a broader 
and a deeper sound. The pmliamentary usage of writing it distinctly 
as aye is recommended on every ground. 


K k 2 
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(2) Of iJic Flcxional Pronoun- Adverbs. 

516 . Under this head come here, there, where, when, then, 
hence, whence, how, why, hither, 'whether , the, which arc ancient 
flexional forms that sprang from pronouns. If we scarcli 
back into the growth of these, we shall find that the}' arc old 
cases, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative. For instance, 
wly is an old ablative ; and so also is the, when wc say ‘ so 
much the better,' in Latin, 00. This is among the demon- 
stratives what why is among the relativc.s, and its old form 
is thI or TH?, 487 . 

But these Cases are now obscure through age, and the 
only adverbial flexion still manifest is genilival ; always, else 
ELLES, efisoones Sp., hereabouts, inwards, once, olhergaies Sh., 
outwards, since, thereabouts, towards, 'whereabouts. 

anis = once. 

Consider it warily, read aftiner than anis, 

Well at ane blink sly poetry not tanc is. 

Gawin Douglas. 


(.3) Of Phrasal Pronoun-Adverbs. 


516 . As the flexional character becomes obscure, and the 
flexional signification is forgotten, s)'mbolic words arc called 
in to supplement the enfeebled case-ending. Thus whence 
gets the larger formula from whence, as Genesis iii. 23 : — 


Miles Coyerdale,\^lZ. 1611. 

tv, Lorde 6pd put him out of Therefore the Loud God sent 
f°°rth from the garden of 
earth, uhence he was taken. Eden, to till the ground, from 

\ whence he was taken. 

Sometimes a difi^entiation of sense accompanies the 
enlarged formula, as A/or the nonce, for tljcn nitcs (Juliana), 
for tjc noneg Ch., i. e. for the once. 
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The next step is that the inflexion is dispensed with, and 
the preposition only is used, and so we get the phrasal 
adverbs: — af all, al once, after ally of course, in a way, in 
a fashioti, in a manner, in a sort of way, in some sort, after 
a sort, al most, at least, to the uttermost, now and then, every 
now and then, from the first. 

at next. 

When hale is att hyest, boote is att next. 

Sir Aldingar, 117. 

which Way, that way. 

Markc which way sits the Wetbpr-cocfcc, 

And that way blows the wind. 

Ballad Society, vpl. i. p, 344. 

617. Some of these naturally develope tvith peculiar 
luxuriance after negative verbs and as a complement to the 
negation : — 

^YhcIeas in deede it toueheth not monkerie, nor maketh anything at 
all for any such matter.— Hugh Latimer, The Pltmg/iers, 1549. 

not at all. 

Not at nil considering the power of God, but puffed vp with his ten 
thousand footmen, and his thousand horsemen, and bis fourscore ele- 
phants. — 2 Macccdces xi. 4. 

at no hand. 

And in what soft did these assemble? In the trust of their own 
knowledge, or of their sharpenesse of wit, or deepenesse of iudgment, as 
it were in an arme of flesh? At no hand. They trusted in him that ' 
hath the key of Danid, opening and no man shutting; they prayed to 
the Lord . — The Translators to the Reader, 161 1. 

Some of the phrasal adverbs have assumed the form of 
single words, by that symphytism which naturally attaches 
these light elements to each other. Hence the forms withal, 
whatever, nevertheless, notwithstanding, likewise for ‘in like 
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coiilrari’ivm. 

Not rendring cuill for cuill, or railing for railing; 
blessing.— I Peter iii. 9. 

at kashvise. 


bnl conlraryv.'i3e 


- And ever)’ effect doth after a jjc 

canse from which it proccedelh.— l^ichanl Hooker, 0/ tl.e ..c. 


I. V. 2. 


Upside-down is an adverb llial has been altered by a fal.^e 
analogy from up=So»t)olon, or up=^f-boion (Wiclif), wherein 
so or sc is the old relative, 471, and the expression is 


equivalent to ' up-what-down/ 

He is traitour to God & tumc)> J'c chirclic iip?e<lo\vn. — John Wiclif. 
Three Treatises, cd. J. H.Todd, Dublin, p. -<)■ 


Thus es this worldc tomed up-.so downc. 

llalliwell, V. UpseJenn. 


618. We must now pass on to a group of composite 
pronoun-adverbs, in which Flexion is aided by a proposition 
adherent : — hereabout, hereafter, hereat, herehefore, hereby, 
herein, hereinbefore, hereinto, hereof, hereon, hereout, hereto, 
heretofore, hereunder, hereunto, hereupon, herr.vith, herrwithal ; 
thereabout, thereabouts, thereafter, thereaftenvard, ihereagainst, 
thereat, thereby, therefore, therefrom, therehence, therein, there- 
into, thereof, thereon, thereout, thereover, therethrough, thereto, 
thereunto, thereupon, ihcravith, therewithal, iheravithout ; -where- 
about, whereabouts, whereas, -whereat, -whereby, wherefore, where- 
in, whereinto, whereof, -whereon, -wherethrough (Wisdom xix. 8). 
whereto, whereunto, whermpon, wherewith, -wherewithal. 

These* Composites might be presented in the form of a 
Declension, with a Nominative ,as true to history as the 
English can provide: — 

N. andA. (/,)iV that -.vhat 

Gen. hereof ther'eof xohereof 

Dat. hereto thereto, -forte') -.vhereto, -for{e) 
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Abl. herefrom therefrom whereout 

Inslr. hereby, -v.'ith thereby, -with whereby , -with 

Thereof is used interchangeably with of it in Lev. xiv. 45, 
r Kings vii. 27. These adverbs, so far as they are now in 
use, are more abstract, more highly symbolical than they 
once were. In the following stave of the twelfth century we 
sec therefy in the physical sense of ‘ by' that place': — 

Picric snngcn Sfe muncclics binnen Ely, 

Cnnt‘ ching rew SSerby: 

Rowe'S cnites near 'Se Innt, 

And here we Ses mnneches sang. 

Merry san/r the ntonhs in Ely, 

At hiiiff Canute rotved thereby: 

Row, boys. Higher the land, • 

And hear we these monks' song, 

619 . The progress of modem languages, turning as it 
does in ^cat measure upon the development of the symbolic 
element/ naturally sets towards the production of grouped 
e.xpres|fons, or phrases, and this displays itself with particular 
activitf in the adverbial parts of language, whether they be 
presemiyely or symbolically adverbial — that is to say, whether 
the nounal or the pronounal character is prevalent. For the 
tendency of novelty is to show itself prominently in the 
adverbs of either category, apparently on the same principle 
as the extremities of a tree are the first to display the newest 
movements of growth. The adverbs are the tips or extremi- 
ties of all that is' material in speech. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 


520. Prepositions are used to attach nouns to the sentence, 
as conjunctions are used to attach or introduce sentences. 
There is a common element in these functions, and in a few 
instances the same words have a share in both; but there 
is this practical difference, that the Prepositions arc in their 
nature more stable and stationary than the Conjunctions, and 
this accounts for the more frequent identity of the Prepositions 
in the various languages of the Indo-European stock. 

The Preposition may be defined as a word that e.\prcssc.s 
the relation of a noun to its governing word. A few 
examples must suffice for the illustration of a class of words 
so familiarly known and so various in their shades of signifi- 
cation. The examples will be mostly of the less common 
uses, as we shall consider the common uses to be familiar to 
the mind of the reader; the object being to suggest the 
almost endless variety of shades of which prepositions arc 
susceptible. First, the prepositions of the simpler and mostly 
elder sort. 


(i) Flat Prepositions. 

521. iEX, MG. at, L. ad. Now used (in its restful sense) 
only of lime and place, but formerly also with reference to, 
persons ; 


I may take my leaue att you all ! 

the flower of Manhoode is gone from mcc! 


• rjlocldcn r/cilde, i-ji. 

I fiaue found att thee, 

fforgotten shall thou neuer bee.-£^^r Griwc, 1343. 
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AVith a sense of movement, meaning ‘ towards;’ as Psalm 
cxxix. 5, 'as many as liaue euil wyll at Sion' (1539). 

622. J?}> nr, be, MG. bi, L. ombi-, G. Skt. abhi: 
originally signified ‘ around, about,’ and then ‘ near, in close 
relation with.' The original effect of this preposition appears 
in such instances as— 

But say by me as I by Ibcc, 

I fancic none but thee alone. 

Ballad Society, vol, i, p. 244. 

I think lie ivill consider it a right thing by Mrs. Grant as well as by 
Fanny. — ^Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, cb. v. 

Where we should now say ‘as regards Mrs. Grant,’ or ‘as 
far as Fanny is concerned.’ Next,, it acquired a power 
of indicating the knowledge of something bad about any 
person, insomuch that 'I know nowt by him’ is provincially 
used for ‘ I know no harm of him.' And it is according to 
this idiom that in our version St. Paul witnesses of himself, 
‘I know nothing by myself’: and the e.vpression occurs 
more than once in the curious book from which the following 
is quoted : 

Then I was committed to a darke dungeon fifleene dayes, which time 
they secretly made enquiry where I had lycn before, what my wordes 
and behaiiiour had becne while I was there, but they could find nothing 
by me . — IVehbe his trauailes, 1590, 

This preposition has successively held two distinct functions 
in the service of the Passive Verb, (i) When the preposition 
indicating the agent was of, it fell to by to express the instru- 
ment; as 'spoken of the Lord by the prophet,' Matt. i. 22; 
‘spoken by the prophet Joel,’ Acts ii. 16^: (2) but now this 
preposition has acquired the function of indicating the. agent 
of the Passive A^’erb, and this function being incompatible 
with that, has hastened its desuetude. 

‘ In passages of this sort the Revisers of 1881 added ‘through’ in 
the margin ; but the American Committee recorded their preference 
for ‘ through ’ in the text. 
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But originally butan without; a compound of nn by, and 
ilTAN outside; though now chiefly used as a Conjunction, 
still exists as a Preposition in connections like vc.xl hut on<-, 
all hit Alfred, no one hut, nothing hut: 

No two objects of interest could be more absolutely dissimilar in 
kind than the two neighbouring islands. StafTa and Iona Iona clear to 
Christendom for more than a thousand years;— Si affa known to tlic 
scientific and the curious only since the close of the last ccnttirj,'.- 
Nothing but an accident of geography could unite their names.— Flic 
Duke of Argyll, Iona, init. 

The original sense of ‘ without ’ .survives in Scotland, as 
in the motto of the jMacintoshes, ‘ Touch not the cat but the 
glove.’ ^ 

Another application which lives in colloquy, and is jicculiar 
to Scotland, is this; ‘Gang but the house ’=go to the outer 
or kitchen part of the house. The converse of this but, and 
coupled with it in various locutions, is ben binnak, com- 
pound of BE and iKNAN within. It is capable of both uses, 
rest and motion, as ‘ He is ben the house ’ and ‘ Come ben 
the house.’ 

for FOR, MG. faur (acc.) and faura (dat.), L. pro, Gk. 
irpd, Sk. pra : 

Wherefore getting out again, on that side ne.xt to his own House; he 
told me, I should possess the brave Conntrey alone for him : So he went 
his way, and I came mmc.— Pilgrim s Progress, facsimile td. p. 35 . 

from FRAM, MG. fram : in early times shared with of the 
function of agency to the passive verb ; and even as late 
as 1070 we find ‘he w'as gehaded on his agenum biscopscilc 
fram eahte biscopum his undertSioddum ’=he was consecrated 
in his own cathedral by eight bishops his suffragans. 

in IN, MG. in, L. in, Gk. eV: has now' only the power of 
rest, having lost that of motion which it had in Saxon times ; 
and now this function is discharged by the compound into. 
Words that have begun by acting as adverbs to old pre- 
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positions have sometimes come to be prepositions by them- 
selves ; thus we now say like him instead of ‘ like unto ’j and 
in the same delegated manner also nigh and near : 

There shall no cuell happen vnto the, nether shall cny plage eome 
nye thy dwellyng . — Psalm xc. 10 {1539). 

623. Of OF, ]MG..af, L. nb, Gk. nirrf, Sk. apa, is the most 
frequent preposition in the English language. Probably it 
occurs as often as all the other prepositions put together. It 
is characlcrislic of the stage of the language which we call 
by distinction English, as opposed to Saxon. And this 
character, like so many characters really distinctive of the 
modern language, is French. Nine times out of ten that of is 
used in English it represents the French de. It is the French 
preposition in a Saxon mask. The word of is Saxon, if by 
* word ’ we understand the two letters 0 and f or the sound 
they make when pronounced together. But if we mean the 
function which that little word discharges in the econoifty of 
the language, then the ‘ word ’ is French at least nine times 
out of ten. 

Where the Saxon of was used, we mostly employ another 
preposition now, as Al^s (is of ^fle=Deliver us from evil; 

The Saxon ^has to be sought with some scrutiny by him 
who would find it in modem English. There was indeed 
one use in which it already coincided with French de, namely 
as the link bet\’'{een the passive verb and the agent. We 
employ this passival of no longer, by ha^ng entirely super- 
seded it in this function, but our ears are still familiar with it 
in Bible English : 

^Yhen thou art bidden of any nan to a wedding, sit not dorvne in tbe 
highest ronme ; lest a more bononiable man then thou be bidden of 
him . — Lithe xiv. 8. 

As before said, the common and current of which is so 
profusely sprinkled over every page, is French in its inward 
essence. Numerous as are the places in which this prepo- 
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sition now occurs, it is less rife than it was. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the language teemed with it. It 
recurred and recurred to satiety. 

How shall I feast him? What bestow of him? 

Tuv////i Nighl, iii. •{. 2. 

What time the Shepheard, blowing of bis nailcs. 

3 Henry VI, ii. 5. 3. 

624. Of, a modified of, is now little used prepositionally; 
it is mostly reserved for such adverbial uses, as k of, lake 
off, wash off, wriic off, they who arc far off. In Coverdalc's 
Bible {1535) of and off are used indifferently : 

In that tjme shall the house off D.iuid and the citesyns off Icmsalem 
haue an open well, to wash of synne and vnclcnnesse. And then Cs.weth 
the Lorde off hoostes) I will dcstroyc the names of Idols out off the 
londe.— Zac/<. xiij. i. 

On ON, MG. ana, Gk. dt-d is much reduced from its former 
prevalence, having been in Saxon times the most frequent 
prep, in the English context. Part of its office is filled by 
the compound n/on. 

. . . and layde him on the Altar \-pon the wood.— Genesis xxii. 9. 


upon. 

There were slaine of them, vpon a three thousand men. — 1 Maccahccs 

IV. 15. 

And if any will -judge this way more painfull, beeause that all things 
must be read upon the book, whereas before by tht reason of so often 
repetition they could say many things by heart : if those men will weigh 
their labour, with the profit and knowledge which daily thev shall 
obtain by reading upon the book, they will not refuse tlie pain, "in con-' 
sideration of Ae great profit that shall ensue thereof.— OW Conimcn 
Prayer Book, The Preface. 


Over OFER, MG. ufar, L. super, Gk. vizip, Sk. upar, has 
a peculiar use in the constitutional diction of America : 
nrSidlfSi^''*" *^''<=to of the President, Congress 
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626. Till. From a Scandian noun cognate to til, OHG. 
zil, German ziel, goal, mark, aim*. 

This preposition is now appropriated to Time : we say till 
then, till to-morreno ; but not till there. Earlier it was used 
also of Place, as in Shakspeare's Passionate Pil^im : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn. 

Loan’d her breast up till a thorn, 

And there gnn the dolcfnirst ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity. 

It has a provincial use which is unknown in literature : 

Well, Hester, do you feel tired now that tliere are two sets of lodgers 
in the house? 

Yes, Sir, till night I do. (Clcredon, Somersetshire.) 

This Danish preposition gained a footing in North Britain 
and worked its tvay to the south, but never exercised its full 
office there. It is little used in Chaucer, and only before a 
vowel. In Northern writings, such as Barbour's ' Bruce,’ it 
fills the office of to. At this moment it has a larger field in 
Scotland than in England. On either side of the border 
may be heard; ‘he gaed til hame, I gaed til a well for 
a drink.’ English has the compound until but not in til, 
which in the sense of into is much used in Scotland, and 
mostly (like til) before vowels. 

To TO, MG. du, German zu, L. -du (in the archaic prefix 
indu-), Gk. -Sr (as in mKopbt), is now, besides its old field, the 
symbol of the Infinitive Mood. 

' to (=comparable to). 

A sweet thing is love. 

It rules both heart and mind ; 

There is no comfort in the world 
Tp women that are kind. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 320. 


1 In some gnonuc verses. Til ^ceal on 6fSle d&mes wyicean^-dfarA 
shall on fiatrimotty doomwards work, Le. a home or landmark shall be 
admissible as evidence. — Tw Saxcp Chroniples Parallel, p. xxxv. 
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Through ] 5 L’RH, i\IG. j^airli, L. tr-ans. 

Unto and its substitute until are compounded of to and till 
wtb un- MG. und as far as. 

With wio and avider, Icel. vi'5, D.in. ved, S\vcd. \id, 
German wider, against. The sense of ‘ against ' .‘^umves in 
Piers P.*A. xii. 40 , where foit!) ll)at occuns (as an archaism) in 
the sense of setting one tiling against another in a barg.xin : 

To be hare m.m, if I most • for ciicrcmorc after, 

\Vith that she wolde me wisse * wlicre the town were, 

That kj'nde wit the confessour • b.urc cosyn, w.as iinte. 

This sense of ‘ against ’ is seen as a survival in the compound 
withstand', for the present use of the preposition is tliat of 
a substitute for the obsolete jtin, German mit, Gk. lurtU 
In the fourteenth century this preposition had a value 
which .is unknown in Saxon and which has left few traces 
in English. It was used like the l^' of passivity, as — 

^Vho saved Daniel in the horrible cave, 

Thcr every wight, save he, master or knave. 

Was with the Icon frctlc, or he astertcl 

T/;e cf l.av.-cs Tcti, .{pQ?. 

i. e. was devoured by the lion before he could stir. With 
• tbs accords the passiraJ use of Danish ved, as in the title- 
pages of books before the author's name. This prcjiosition 
is not in i\IG. ; its affinities are Scandinavi.in. 

526. The prepositions are more elevated in the scale of 
symbolism than the pronouns. They are quite remo\'ed from 
all appearance of direct relation with the material and the 
sensible. They constitute a mental product of the most 
exquisite sort. They are more cognate to mind ; they have 
caught more of that freedom which is the heritage of mind ; 
they are more amenable to mental variations, and more ready 
to lend themselves to new turns of thought, than pronouns 
can possibly be. It is one of the advantages of classical 
studies, and particularly of Greek, that this is forced upon 
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ihc attention. But to see it in our own speech requires only 
a liabil of obsen-ation *. 


(2) Flcxioml PrcJ)osiiwiis. 

62V. A second series of prepositions arc those in which 
fle.xion is traceable ; for c.xamplc, a quasi-gcnitival liabit was 
contracted fiom adverbs in-j, like ttads] thus besides 631; — 
with frcncliincd orthography since or siihcncc for Sttijens 
from stiiOAN ; — or with -/ excrescent against, -amidst, amongst, 
hctivixt. 

Some have the flc.\ion of adjcctiral Degree ; af-ier, nca-r, 
arc old Comparatives, next is a Superlative. 

a/ier. 

Full semyly aftlr liir mete she ntughtc. '■ 

G. Chaucer, Prologue, 136. 

^Vhcre withall shall a yongc man dense his wayc? Euen by mlinge 
himself after thy wordc. — Psalm cxix. 9 (Covcrd.alc, 1535). 

The vintners were ra.ade to py licence duties after a much higher 
scale titan that which had obtained under Ralegh. — Edward Edtvnrds, 
Rategh (186S), il. p. 23. 

besides (= beyond, or contrary to). 

Besides all men's expectation. — ^Richard Hooker, Of the Laws &c. 
Preface, ii. C. 

sithence. 

We require you tOifind out but one church upon the face of the whole 
earth, tliat hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been 
ordcrcrl by ours, that is to say, by episcopal regiment, sithence the time 
that the blessed Apostles were here conversant — Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws Src. Preface, iv. i. 


' Wordsworth had the art of bringing into play the subtle powers of 
English prepositions, and this feature of his poetry did not escape the 
eye of Professor .Shairp. • Here, in passing, 1 may note the strange 
power there is in his simple prepositions. The star is on the monntain- 
top; the silence is in the starry slw; the sleep is among the hills ; the 
gentleness of heaven is on the ssad—Siudics in Poetry and Phitosofhy, 
P- 74- ' ' . 
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mar (comparaiivc of wgh) 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lahe where Sodom flam 

rr.rs.nsc Lc^!, r.. 


ncxl (superlative). 

Happy the man whom this bright Court npp-roves, 

His so\-’reign favours, and ins country loves, 

Happy next him, who to these sliaflcs retires. 

Alc.\.andcr Tope, If'itahrr Feres!, 1,^5. 

Under I\IG. undar, L. inter, appears to belong here. It 
has been equaled with Sk. antara interior. 

628. Perhaps we ought to r.ingc in this scric.s such a 
preposition as save, which having come to us ilirougli the 
French sauf, from the Latin salvo, is still, at least to the 
perceptions of the scholar, redolent of the ablative ah.solutc : 

In one of the public arc.as of the town of Como stand.s a st.itue with 
no inscription on its peclc.stal, save th.at of a single name, voi.T.t. — John 
Tyndall, Faraday as a Discoverer. 

Another instance of an old pariiciitlc and a young pro- 
position is except. 

. . . with all her unrivalled powers of mendacity, she [Eliraljcthl 
very rarely succeeded in deceiving any one e.xccpt iicr friends. — loiui 
Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots, p. 35. 


( 3 ) Phrasal Prcposliiotis. 

529. A third series of prepositions are the phrasal pre- 
positions, consisting of more than one word. In the de- 
velopment of this sort of preposition, we have been expedited 
by French tuition. An almost constant element in their 
formation is the preposition of. They are the analogues of 
such French prepositional phrases as atipres do, autour do, 
au lieu do : 
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in Urn of. 

A burnt stick nnd a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas.— Samuel Smiles, Self Help, eh. iv. 


lottgnf; along of . 

All long of this vile Traitor Somerset. 

I Henry VT, iv. 3- 33* 


out of. 


... it cannot be that a Prophet perish ont of Hiemsalem . — Luhe 
xiii. 33. 


in spighi of; vt spile of. 

As on a Moiintainc top the Cedaf shewes, 

That kcepes his leaues in spight of any storme. 

3 Henry V/, v. l.'2o6. 


in despight of 

And in despight of Pharao fell, 

He brought ftom thence his Israel. 

John Milton, Psalm cxxxvi. 

Antecedent to this was the possessival formula in my despite, 
Tit. Andron. i 2 ; in your despite, Cymb. i. 7 ; in thy despite, 
I Hen. VI, iv. 7 ; in Love’s despite, J. Keble, Matrimony. 

fir . . . saie (with genitive between). 

How for the comfertless troubles' sake of the needy . — Psalm xii. 5. 

But'if any man say vnto yon. This is offered in sacrifice vnto idoles, 
eate not for his sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake. — i Cor. 
s. 28. 

For Sabrine bright her only sake. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 386. 

In the above examples, troubles', Ms, conscience are in the 
genitive case. The s genitival is not added to conscience, 
because it ends with a sibilant sound, and where there are 
two sibilants already, a third could hardly be articulated. 

, L 1 
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The J of the genitive case is, however, often absent where 
this reason cannot be assigned. Thus 


for his oath sake, Twelfth Night JXu 4 | 

Like It iii 2 ; for sport sake, i Henry IV, n. i , for their credit 
fake, I Henry IV, ii. i; for safety sake, Id. v. i ; for your health 
and your digestion sake, Troilus and Crcssida, 11. 3. 


This formula soon drifted towards the prevalent ^-form, 
which occurs in Shakspeare three limes:— 


for Ihe sake of. 

And for the sake of them thou sorrowest for. 

Comedy of Errors, i. i. 122. 

If for the sake of Merit thou wilt hear mce. 

Antony and Cleofatra, ii. 7. 54. 

A little Daughter, for the sake of it 

Be manly, and take comfort. Pericles, iii. 1.21. 

530. Here we must insert a prepositional phrase of 
unique build ; — to ihee ward, to us ward, io you ivard, io the 
Mercie seat ward, which is to be understood as a cumulation 
of two kinds of preposition, the prepositive and the post- 
positive. For ward here appears to be the remnant of an 
old postfixed preposition, of which an example occurs in 
Boethius, 39 ; ‘ eow toweardes ’ towards you. Hence such 
forms as homeward, shoreward^. 

631. Phrasal prepositions give occasion to' compound ones ; 
anent from on efen (on emn) on a level with ; beside from be 
siDAN ; between from be tweonum. The phrasal be healfe 


Aldis Wright, Bible Word-Book, v.Ward; Skeat, Diet., v. Toward.— 
i rmters seem to have hesitated about the exact orthography. In the 
Bible of 1611 the postfix is an independent word in O. T., Exod. xxxvii. 
o: I Sam v,v. 4; /Ij. xl. 5; but hyphened in N. T., 2 Cor. 


E/h. i. 19, iii, 2 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9. In our current Bibles it is hyphened 
that is, everywhere except Exod. xxxvii. 9, 
where seatward’ is printed as one word 
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begot the compound hihalbc as ‘bihalve'fan castle,’ Layamon 
iii. 1 1 4, where the later text has ‘bisides Jjan castle’ by the 
side of the castle. 

And these compound prepositions again in their turn 
occasion new phrasal ones, as from hi^albc came the new 
phrasal 0// hehalf of, in viy behalf, &c. 

Through the phrasal prepositions we are able to see how 
the older prepositions came into their place, and (to speak 
generally) how the symbolic element sustains itself and pre- 
serves itself from decay by inanition. A presentive word 
gets enclosed between two prepositions, as if it had been 
swallowed by them, and were gradually undergoing the pro- 
cess of assimilation. By and bye the substantive becomes 
obsolete elsewhere, and lives on here as a preposition, with a 
purely symbolic power. 

Thus in despite g/’" becomes first despite despite of all 
controversy,’ Measure for Measure, 1 . 2 ; ‘ despite of death,' 
Richard II, i. i ; and then in a further stage despite stands 
alone — ‘ despite his nice fence,' Much Ado, v. j ; ‘ despite thy 
victor sword,’ Lear, v. 3 ; and in these latter cases the old 
substantive despite is as purelj' a preposition as the French 
malgr 4 . Meanwhile despite as a substantive is as good as 
obsolete, except in poetry, but its prepositional use is well 
established. 


lI 2 



CHAPTER XI. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

532. Of all the parts of speech the Conjunction comes 
last in the order of nature. The office of the conjunction is 
to join sentences together, and therefore it presupposes the 
maturity of the simple sentence, and the existence of llie 
other parts of speech, and to be the terminal product of 
them all. It is essentially a symbolic word, but this does 
not hinder it from comprising within its vocabulary a great 
deal of half-assimilated presentive matter. I'his is a point 
to which we shall return in the course of the section. 

The necessity for conjunctions (other than ami, or, also) 
does not arise until language has advanced to the formation 
of compound sentences. Hence the conjunctions arc as 
a whole a comparatively modern formation. Almost all the 
conjunctions are recent enough for us to know what they 
were made of. And indeed they may convenient!)’ be arranged 
according to the parts of speech out of which they have been 
formed. 

533. From Prepositions : — hut, first an adverb and a pre- 
position, passed on into the office of Conjunction, and now 
it is little known in its former characters, except in Scotland. 
622. 

For, a Conjunction of modem English, was long a prepo- 
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sition .only, and in its conjunctional office it is an abbre- 
viation of the phrase for Jam ]>E=for that that. 

For thon, for thou didst %iew, 

That death of deaths, companion true. 

fill, 625. 

The notice trhich yon have been pleased to take of ray labours, had it 
Irccn early, had been kind : but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am 
knoum, and do not want it. — Samuel Johnson, to Ixrd Chesterjicld. 

until, 625. 

Shakspearc w.as quite out of fashion nntil .Steele brought him back 
into the mode. — \V. M. Thackeray, Esmond, Bk. II, eh. a. 

ere iER, cr, or. 

Fors-iketh sinne or shmc you forsake. 

Centeriury Tales, 13,220. 

Sometimes two forms of the same word were combined, as 
or ere. 

Two long dayos journey (Lords) or ere we mecte. 

W. Shakspearc, King Joint, Iv. 3. ao. 
At length ihe second word was supposed to be ever ; — 
And the Lyons h.ad the mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or eucr they came at the bottomc of the den. — Daniel vi. 24. 

634. A remarkable Scottish Conjunction is made of gen, 
GEGN against; or perhaps rather from okg£an, an adverb 
which in Early English reached the prepositional stage but 
got no further. The Scottish gen or gin acts as a prepo- 
' sition thus : 

Gin night \rc came onto a gentle place. 

Jamieson, v. Gin. 

and as a Conjunction thus : 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ tiirow the rye. 
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535. But the great source of conjunctions is tlic Prpnoun. 
Here the ancient relative pronoun <50 is one of the most fre- 
quent factors, both in its own form and in its compound 
also ; and in or, condensed from aho kalswa, i. c, entirely, 
altogether so, quite in that manner. 

In the following line we see al and *30 in various stages of 
approximation until their final coalition in the form of as. 

He was al so fresclic as is Jc rnonej- of Mai. 

G. Chaucer, Prolo^tK, 92, LaTistlowiie MS. 

He was also fressh as ys Jf rnoneth of ^^ay. 

I’ct worth M.S, 

He was als frcissch as is Jk: monji of May. 

t Corpus MS. 

He was as frosch as is the monith of May. 

Cambridge MS. 

538. So and as, severally considered, arc adverbial pro- 
nouns; and it is by their inherent capacity of standing to 
each other as antecedent and relative that they together 
constitute a phrasal conjunction. 


so .. . as. 

M’ith a depth so great as to make it a day's march from tl'.e rear to 
the van, and a front so narrow as to consist of one gmn and one Jiorse- 
man. — A. W. Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea, vol. iii. ch. ix. 


as ... so .. . and so. 

As great men flatter themselves, so they arc flittered bv others, and 
so robbed of the true judgment of themselves.— R. Sibbs,\ 9 e;r/.v Con. 
Jlict, ch. xiv, ed. 1658, p. 201. 


The use of as for a conjunction-sole (to a dependent 
clause) is now disallowed, and is in fact one of our standard ' 
vulgarisms. It is seen in the familiar saw, ‘ Handsome is as 
handsome does.’ It is found in the Spectator, No. 508 ; in 
a correspondent’s letter : ; 

Fop Of ,vhom I complain should .sav, as he 
would rather have sueh-a-one without a Groat, tLn me with the ? 
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so ... ihttl. 

Rich young men become so valuable a prize, that selection is re- 
nounced.— John Boyd-Kinnear, U'ontan’s JPeri, p. 353. 

/6e/t (=lhan). 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, then a fool will 
do of sacred Scripture. — ^John Milton, Arcopagitica. 

The particle of comparison than is now quite differentiated 
from tlie adverb of time then-, but this distinction was not 
established until far on in the seventeenth century. The 
two forms are used by Shakspeare in both senses, but pre- 
ralently then where we now use than, and vice versS. The 
two words are divergent forms from jsoNKE which filled both 
functions (with however a side-form b^enne iheti), and which 
appears itself to be a modification of Jjone the masculine 
acc. sing, of the Demonstrative Pronoun. 487’. 

687. Where hwa:r, pronoun-adverb, used conjunctively 
in the sense of 'where that’ or ‘where as': 

Where in former times the only remedy for misgovemment real or 
supposed \fsis a ch.'ingc of dpasty, the evil is now corrected at no 
greater cost than that of a ministerial crisis. Where in former times 
serious crils were cndurctl because the remedy was worse than the 
disease, trivial inconveniences now excite universal complaints and meet 
with speedy remedy. Where formerly ministers clung to oiiice tvith 
the tenacity of dcsp.air, and rival statesmen persecuted each other to 
the dc.ath, the defeated premier now retires with the reasonable prospect 
of securing by care and skill a triumphant return ; and both he and his 
successors mutuallv entertain no other feelings than those to which an 
honourable rivalry may give rise.— W. E. Hearn, The Government of 
Engla/idtl^Ql, p. 126. 

Wheiher. Antiquated as a pronoun (483), and now used 
only as a conjunction : 

Whether they wil hcarc, or whether they will forbeare . — Ezekiel ii. 5. 

Whether it were I or they. — i Cor. xv. 11. 


‘ See the original investigatidn of this interesting point in Grimm, 
Grommatik iii. 165 f. (ed. 1831). 
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538. To this same pronominal group belong the twin 
conjunctions how hu, and why Hwi, two forms of the 
instrumental case of hwa who. The two forms are retained, 
with useful discrimination of meaning. How has acquired 
a flavour of romance from its often ushering in a narrative : 

‘ us secgaS bee hu . . Books tell us how . . . ; ‘gehyrdon 
hfl seo halige sprsec,’ They heard how the heroine spake. 
The sister-form w?iy, though best known as an Interrogative 
Adverb, is also a Conjunction, and one of a fine and cunning 
fabric. It is especiall}' the conjunction of dialogue and 
repartee, and may be compared to a certain w’reathed action 
of yap, well known to those w'ho read Greek. In tone it is 
slighter than the why of question. The following instances 
are all from ‘As You Like It,’ and if the reader seek them, 
he can hardl)' fail to light on others in his search : 

0}'l. Why whither, Adam, would’st thou have me go? 

Orl. Why how now, Adam? 

Jaq. Why ’tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Ros. Why then ’tis good to be a post. 

But this e.xquisite symbol has other uses. In rhetorical 
argument it is a sort of signal-flag that a conclusion is 
coming : 


There then; How then? A\Tiat then? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wong’d him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be free,’ 

Why then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaim d of any man. As you like it, ii. vij. 8?. 


^ If. This great hypothetical Conjunction is from gif, MG. 
iba; perhaps German ob is the same; but whether from a 
pronoun as Leo Meyer, or from a noun as Prof. Skeat thinks, 
IS obscure. 


538. Of all the elements that go to make 
none come near the pronouns in importance. 


conjunctions, 
Often where 
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Other parts of speech get a footing in this ofiSce, it has been 
by pronominal ushering. Thus, in the case of directly, 
quoted below (641), it is clear that this word originally came 
in as an adverb to a pronominal conjunction: it was at first 
‘directly as’ or ‘directly that.’ 

Of the conjunctions which are of pronominal extraction 
the so and the as are ancestral, whereas the conjunctional 
use of who, whose, whom, which, what, whence, are French 
imitations. In the Latin language, and in those which spring 
from it, the relative pronoun is the chief conjunction. In 
French, for example, qui and que play a part which their 
equivalents in English do not come near. Indeed, the degree 
in which these relatives act as conjunctions is almost the 
touchstone of a romanized style. In Latin we everywhere 
see such sentence-links as the following; qui, qua, quod, 
qua quum ita siut, quo facto, quibus peractis, quod si, 
_ queue, quum. 

640. We made the interrogatives who and which serve 
as Relatives by French imitation, as already shewn (472) 
and then it followed that these words took a place also as 
conjunctions, just as tlie French qui and que do. Moreover, 
we accepted also the phrasal-cases of these words as con- 
junctions, namely, of whom, to whom, in which, and we began 
to say, ‘ There is the man to whom I sent you,' ‘ This is the 
thing of which I spoke instead of ‘ The man I sent you 
to,’ ‘ The thing I spoke of.’ 

out of which to. 

But those wise and good men whose object it had been all along to 
save what they could of the wreck, out of which to construct another 
ark, &c. — ^Blunt, History the Rformatien, ch. ix. 

This Romanesque form of speech was well established 
among us in the seventeenth century, and it still retains its 
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place, though there has been a reaction, which Addison has 
the credit of. As the taste for native English has been 
growing, so has this kind of conjunction been losing favour. 

This reluctance to appropriate of which, io which, from 
which, as conjunctions, is to be noted as the point where our 
instincts lead us to resist the further progress of the French 
element. There is, however, much vacillation : the English 
ear not being quite satisfied with either construction. 

It often happens that when foreign idioms are admitted 
into a language, they make awkward combinations with the 
native material, especially in unskilled hands. So this rela- 
tive conjunction is always getting into trouble. It is alleged 
that even tlie correspondents of first-class newspapers will 
write ‘ and who, and which, and where,’ inapprojiriately. 
Certainly there is a place for such an e.vprcssion. If two 
clauses, each of them beginning with ‘ which,’ have to be 
combined by ‘ and,’ the second clause will naturally begin 
with ‘and which.’ But this will not justify tlic following, 
where (exceptionally) the Italics arc mine: 

In the afternoon the Flower Show will be held in the gardens of 
Worcester College, and at which the band of the Coldstrcarns will 
assist; . . . . At night Miss Neilson the well-known actress, who 
has obtained in a very short time a considerable reputation as a reader, 
will give a dramatic reading from the Ingoldsby I^cgends, Tennyson, &c., 
in the Clarendon-rooms, and where one may expect a crowded audience. 

541. Conjunctions from nounal adverbs : 


directly (539). 

The religious difRculty, directly you come to practice, becomes in- 
significant. — House of Commons, June 25, 1S70. 

542. Conjunctions from adjectives : 

nevertheless. 

objection, nevertheless I will perse- 
p. xiv ° J- Llcwelh-n Davies, The Gospel and Modern Life, 
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Here belongs sUh sId, German seit, in MG. an adj. 
sci]ius late: 

. . . sith llion hast not hated blood, cnen blood shall pursue thee. — 
Ewfitcl xsxv. 6, 

feat/, modem fes/. 

l-aslly, followers are not to be liked, least while a man mnketh his 
traine longer, he maketh his winges shorter. — Bacon’s Essays, ed. \V. A. 
Wright, p. 275. 

no more ihan. 

So hole he loved that by nightertale 
He slop no more then doth the nightingale. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue, 98. 

643. Conjunctions formed from substantives ; e. g. case : 

The world's a hive, 

From whence thou canst derive 
Xo good, but what thy soul’s vexation brings; 

But ease thou meet . 

Some petty pettj' sweet, 

Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

Quarles’s Emblems, Dk. I. No. 3. 

While, the old substantive for ’ time 

But, while his province is the reasoning part. 

Has still a veil of midnight on his heart. 

William Cowper. 

Substantives embodied between pronominal factors : 
whal lime as. 

Thou callcdst upon me in troubles, and I delivered thee : and heard 
thee what time as the storm fell upon thee. — Psalm Ixxxi. 7, elder 
version. . 

Then follow Conjunctions formed by the symphytism of a 
preposition with a noun, as in the Shakspearean delihe, which 
is pure English, or peradventure, which is pure French, or 
ierhaps, which is half French and half Danish. 

Because stands for ‘by the cause that’; as Cant. Tales 

2488: 
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But by the cause that; they sholdc 
ryse 

Eerly for to seen the grete fight. 
Vn to hir rcste wcnten they at night. 

Ellesmere MS. 


Bot be ]>c cause ) at J-ei sholdc rise 
Erly for to seen j-c grete fightc 
Vnto her rcste went J ei alt nighte 

• Lansdownc MS. 


In Caxton it appears as bjj cause 

^Yherfo^e by cause thys sayd book is ful of holsom w-ysedom and re- 
qnysyte vnto eiiery^ nstatc and degree, I hauc purposed to cn]>r)’nle it. 
The Game of the Chesse, A. D. 1474 (Preface). 

Divested of the old preposition, it is provincial!)' used in 
the short form of cause. In Ipplepen church there is an 
inscribed floor-stone, to the memory of two infants, who died 
in 1683 : 

Mourn not for Is de.ir Rchtiucs Cans Wc 
So carcly left this Vale of Misery. 

Blesst Infants soonest to their port arrinc. 

The aged longer with the stornics do slriuc. 

’ 544. Conjunctions with verbs in their composition : 


albec. 

Shoe is my goddesse plaine. 

And 1 her shepherd swayne, 

Albee forswonck and fors\vatt I am. 

Edmund Spenser, T/iC SkefhcarJs Calendar, April. 

albeit. 

A 1 be it that it is ng.ain his kind. 

G. Chaucer, Canterht^ry Tales, 2453. 


Jmvbeii. 


546. The conjunctional use of the present participle heiver 
was common in the seventeenth century : 

Now being the Creed comprehendeth the principles of our religion,- 
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For. bcinp even- naluml tinse .-ictiially applied doth necessarily pro- 
<lucc Its o^rn nntnrsil effect, — 

—and heinR avc have placed the fotmnlih’ of the object of all belief 
in credibility,— 

Being then 1 have described the true nature and notion of Belief,— 
Bp. Pearson, Exfi>sitioH of the Creed, Preface, iind Article I. 


seeing. 

And one mom it chanced 
lie found her in among the garden yews, 

And said, ‘ Delay no longer, speak your wish. 

Seeing I must go to-day.’ Idylls of the King. 

aceording as. 

Their abominations were according as thay loved. — I/osea ix. to. 

talk of. 

Talk of the pririlcgcs of the Peerage, of Members’ exemption from 
the Bighth Commandment, of the separate jurisdiction secured on the 
Continent to soldiers, — what arc they all put together to a privilege 
like this? 

depatd upon it.i 

Depend upon it, a good deal is lost by not looking ronnd the comer. — 
Mrs. Prosser, Quality Fogg's Lost ledger. . 

When a sentence is opened with No doubt, this is a cur- 
sory substitute for ‘ There is no doubt that 

FTo doubt a determined effort would be made by many of those who 
are now engaged in these occupations, to prevent the admission of 
females to them, Snd to keep up the monopoly of sex. — Frederic Hill, 
Crime; its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, 1853 ; p. 86. 

640. Here it may be objected — Do you call these words 
symbolic? What does 'presentive' mean, if such words as 
see, talk, depend, doubt, arc not presentive? In what sense 
can these belong to a group which is called essentially 
symbolic ?* 

This very contradiction troubled the author of ‘ Hermes,' 
a famous book on universal grammar, which was published 
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in 1751. He had pitched upon the distinction of prcsentivc 
and symbolic as the fundamental and essential distinction 
of his universal grammar. He did not, indeed, use the terms ; 
but he spoke of words as (i) significant by ihcinsclyes, or 
significant absolutely, and (2) significant by association, or 
significant relatively. When he treats of conjunctions, he _ 
regards them as belonging to the second class, and yet he 
cannot shut his eyes to certain refractory instances. 'I'lie 
embarrassment of James Harris on this occasion became 
the sport of Horne Tooke, who published his ‘Diversions 
of Purley’ in 1786. In his saucy manner he sums up the 
doctrine of the ‘ Hermes ’ as follows : 

Thus is the conjunction explained by Mr. Harris: 

A sound significsint devoid of signific.ation, 

Having at the same time a kind of obscure signification ; 

And yet having neither signification nor no signification, 

Shewing the attributes both of signific.ation and no signification ; 
And linking a signification and no signific.ation togellier. 

Diversions of Purley, Part 1. ch. vii. 

This is a caricature, and we only avail ourselves of its 
exaggerated features, in order to raise u]) before us in bolder 
relief the difficulty which we are here confronting. 

547 . The answer seems to be this: — That the essential 
nature of a Conjunction (or of any other organic member of 
speech) discovers itself, not in the recent c.xamples of the 
class, but in those which have by long use been purged of 
accidental elements. This will be clearer bj’ an illustration 
drawn from familiar experience. 

It is well known that many words in common use are 
masked, that they do not express plainly the sense which 
they are notwithstanding intended to convey. We do not 
^ always call a spade a spade. We have recourse 'in certain 
we - mown cases to forms of expression as distant from the 
thing meant as is any way consistent with the intention of 
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being understood. It will have struck every’ observer that 
it becomes necessary from time to lime to replace these 
makeshifts willi others of new device. In fact, words used 
to convey a veiled meaning are found to change colour very 
rapidly. The real thought pierces through; they soon 
stand declared for what they are, and not for what they half 
feign to be. Words gradually drop the non-essential, and 
display the pure essence of their nature. And the real 
nature of every e.\pression is the thought which is the motive 
of its utterance. And as in these cases of euphemism we 
know well how this true nature pierces through all disguise, 
casts off all drapery and pretext agd colour, and in the 
course of lime stands forth as the name of that thing which 
wjis to be ignored even while it was indicated, — even so it is 
in the question now before us. 

648. There arc reasons why the speaker is not satisfied 
\riih the old Conjunctions, and he brings forward words with 
more body and colour to reinforce the old conjunctions and 
give them a greater presence. If these words continue for 
any length of time to be used as conjunctions, the presentive 
matter which now lends them colour will evaporate, and 
they will become purely sjanbolic. Of this we may be sure 
from the experience of the elder examples. Even in such 
a conjunction as because, where tlic presentive matter .is stili 
vet)' plain, it hits, generally speaking, no existence to the 
mind of the speaker. 

It is not indeed a singular quality in the Conjunction, that 
being itself essentially symbolic, it should receive accessions 
from the presentive groups. This is seen also in the pro- 
noun (402) and in the preposition (681), and it is only as 
a matter of degree that the conjunction is remarkable in this 
respect. As far as observation reaches, the symbolic ele- 
ment is everywhere, sustained by new accessions from the 
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presentive, and it is worthy of note that the extreme symbolic 
word, the conjunction, which js chiefly supplied from groups' , 
of words previously symbolic, seems to be the one which 
most eagerly welcomes presentive material, as if desirous to 
recruit itself after its too great attenuation through successive 
stages of symbolic refinement. 

649. The employment of conj'unctions has greatly dimin- 
ished from what it once was, as the reader may readily 
ascertain if he will only look into the prose of three cen- 
turies back.' The writings of Hooker, for example, bristle 
mth conjunctions S many of which we have now learned 
to dispense with. The conjunction being a comparatively 
late development, and being moreover a thing of literature 
to a greater extent than any other part of speech, was petted 
by writers and scholars into a fantastic luxuriance. It con- 
nected itself intimately with that technical logic which was 
the favourite study of the middle ages. Logic formed the 
base of the higher region of learning, and hence it came that 
men prided themselves on their wherefores and therefores, 
and all the rest of that apparatus which lent to their discourse 
the prestige of ratiocination. 

550. But this is now much abated, and the connection of 
sentences is to a large extent left to the intelligence of the 
reader. Two or three very undemonstrative conjunctions, 
such as if, hut, for, that, will suffice for all the conjunctional 
appliances of page after page in a well-reasoned book. 
Often the word and is enough, even where more than mere 
concatenation is intended, and this colourless link-word 
seems invested with a meaning which recalls to mind what 
the and of the Hebrew is able to do in the subtle depart- 
ment of the conjunction. Indeed, we may say that we are 
coming back in regard to our conjunction s to a simplicity 
^ As above, 54.4 . howbeit . . . even when . . . notwithstanding.’ 
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sucIj as that from which the Hebrew language never de- 
parted. The Book of Proverbs alxjunds in examples of the 
versatility of the Hebrew and. Our but, as a conjunction, 
covcr.<! the ground of two German conjunctions, sondern 
and aber. If we look at Proverbs x. there is a but in the 
middle of nearly every verse, equivalent to sondern; These ' 
arc all expressed in Hebrew by and. If we look at i. 25, 33 ; 
ii. 23 ; iv. iS, we see but in the weightier sense of aber, and 
here again the simple and in the Hebrew. 604. 

When the bulkier conjunctions arc used in the present 
day, or when ordinary conjunetions arc accumulated, tin 
effect is produced as of documentary solemnitj'. Thus Now 
ibtrtfort (Acts x.xiii. r,;;), Nmo tolurtas (Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws, v. 76. 3), nahvithslanding hmvn'cr, &c. 

In conversation we omit the relative conjunction very 
usually j and poetry often docs the same with great gain to 
its freedom of movement: — 


For 1 am he am bom to t.aroe you, Kate. 

Taming tf the Shrr.o, ii. i. 

' Where is it mothers learn their lovel John Kcbic. 

651. This closes the analj’sis of the Parts of Speech, and 
prepares the w.ay for the structural analysis. Hitherto the 
elements of speech have been classified ; it remains to treat 
of their grouping. The task falls into the same two parts, 
whenever an elaborate plan has to be analysed with a view 
to production or reproduction. I witnessed the arriral of a 
pavement at the spot where it was to be laid down, and as it 
was unloaded I saw that it was packed in sorts and sizes, 
like with like. But as the work proceeded, the men took 
a piece from this lot and a piece from that lot, and shewed 
them out on the ground near their work, so as to compose 
partial groups in the order of the design. To some such a 
structural grouping we now proceed. 

.M m 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF SYNTAX. 

552. ' S-JNTAX is a Greek word, signifying the order or 
array of words in a sentence. But the term signifies some- 
thing beyond its etymological contents. It signifies that 
nexus between words which constitutes them Sense ; a web 
of delicate functional relations, apprehended not by the eye 
but by the mind. 

Syntax will accordingly mean the study of the sentence 
in its constituent parts, and the enquiry by what contrivances 
these parts are made to produce a continuous and consistent 
signification. We shall find that there are three kinds of 
instrumentality which are the most active in the production 
of this effect. 

653. The first of these is collocation, or the relative posi- ' 
tion of words. So far as this agency is rtcerted, the parts 
of a sentence tell their function by the mere order of their 
arrangement. This sort of syntax we call Flat. 

The second is where the functions of the members of the 
sentence are shewn by modifications in the forms of words. 
This is the Flexional Syntax. 

The third is where the same relations are indicated by 
symbolic words. This is the Phrasal Syntax. 

In the light of Syntax, the sentence consists not of words. 
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but of Parts of speech, that is, words in function. The term 
Syntax is correlative to the term Parts of Speech ; these two 
terms have no existence apart from each other; — there is no 
Syntax but by combination of Parts of speech, and there is 
no Speech-part-ship but by analysis of Syntax. And for this 
reason many of the details which are ordinarily comprised 
under the head of Syntax have already been disposed of in 
the foregoing chapters on the Parts of Speech. Accordingly, 
we have in the present chapter only to consider the points 
which are most cardinal in the mechanism of the sentence ; 
and these are represented, in the above triple division, which 
will therefore constitute the plan of thip Chapter. 

1. Of Flat or Collocative Syntax. 

S64. How important an element mere position is in the 
structure of the 'English sentence, may readily be seen by 
the contrast which appears if we consider how unimportant, 
or at least secondarj', tlie same element is in Latin. If we 
have to say that ‘ men seek victual,’'the words by' which this 
would be expressed in Latin are so unaffected by the order 
of their arrangement that it is impossible to dislocate the 
sentence. It is good in any order : — 

Homines qnaerunt victum. 

Qnaerunt victnm homines. 

Victum homines quaernnt. 

Homines victnm qnaenmt. 

Qnaemnt homines victnm. 

Victum qnaemnt homines. 

All these variations are possible, because each word has its 
inflexion, and that inflexion determines the relative office of 
each word and its contribution towards the meaning of the 
whole. But in English the sense depends upon the arrange- 


M m 
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ment, and therefore the order of the English sentence cannot 
be much altered without detriment to the sense 

Men seek victual. Fools hate kno^vlcdEC. 

Cats like fish. Horses dr.a\y carts. 

Boys love play. Diamonds ll.ish light. 

These examples present us with the simplest scheme of 
a sentence: and the sense requires the arrangement of the 
words in the given order of collocation. 

656. Each of these three words is c.apablc of amplifi- 
cation. In the first place the Subject may be amplified by 
an adjective ; thus, — • 

Hun^ men seek victual. 

Wise men desire truth. 

Healthy boys love play. 

This adjective has its proper collocation. We have no 
choice whether we will say ‘ hungry men ’ or ‘ men hungry.’ 
The latter is inadmissible, unless it were for some special 
exigency, such as might rise in poetry; and then the 
collocation would so far affect the impression communi- 
cated, that after all it would be no mer6 ' alternative, whether 
we should say ' hungry men ’ or ‘ men hungry.’ 

The Subject may be further amplified by an Article. The 
article has its place immediately before the adjective : — 

The hungry man seeks victual. « 

The healthy boy loves play. 

A wise man desires truth. 

This amplification brings out to view an important conse- 
quence of the order last observed. As we put our adjective 
before our substantive, it results that when the article is put 
before both, it is severed from the substantive to which it 
primarily appertains in thought. 

The French, ^yho can put the adjective either before or 
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after the substantive, have the means of keeping the article 
and substantive together in most cases where it is desirable. 
This is a trifle, so long as it is confined to the difference 
between ‘ the wise man, a good man,’ and ‘ I'homme sage, 
un homme bon.’ But then the adjective being capable of 
amplification in its turn, the gap between the article and its 
substantive may be considerably widened. ' An adverb may 
be put to the adjective, and then it becomes ‘ the truly wise 
• man, a really good man.' 

666. The severance between the article and its noun had 
not in English extended beyond such examples as these, 
until within the recent period Avhich may be designated as 
the German era. Our increased acquaintance with German 
literature has caused an enlargement in this member of our 
sjmtax. We not unfrequently find a second adverb, or an 
adverbial phrase, or a negative, included in the interval be- 
tween the article or pronoun and its substantive ^,* thus. 

In that not more popnlons than popolar thoroughfare.— Charles 
Dickens, IHckaitck Papers, ch. xii. 

And is it indeed tme that they are so plied with the gnn and the net 
and the lime that the utter extinction of their species^ in these isiands 
may be looked upon ns a by no means remote eventuality? 

There he puts down the varied and important matter he is about 
to say, acco^ing to a large plan and tolerably strictly carried out 
arrangement. ^ 

I have now travelled through nearly every Department in France, 
and I do not remomber ever meeting with a dirty bed : this, 1 fear, 
cannot be said of our happily in all other respects cleaner island. — 
Charles R. Weld, Vacation in Brittany, i866. 

Douglas, in the Nenia, p. lo, is so far as I know the first who called 
attention to this passage of our great poet [Jfamlet, v. i], as illustrating 
the very commonly to be observed presence of ‘shards, flints, and 
pebbles,’ in graves, into whidh it is difficult to think they could have 
got by aeddent. — George Rolleston, M.D., On Romano-Bntish and 
Anglo-Saxon Septilture. 


was already treated as romantic by 
imas como se debe alabado caballero 
-to-be-praaed Don Quixote. — Ch. i. 


^ In Spanish this structure 
Cervantes (1549-1617) : — ‘ el jr 
D. Quijote ' — The never-enongh 
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657. This expansibility of the noun applies equally to the 
Subject and to the Object; that is to say, it may take place 
either before or after the verb, or even both. It does not 
often happen that the two wings of the sentence are expanded 
in the same manner, because the uniformity would not be 
pleasing. But the same order rules on the one side as on 
the other; and variety is sought only to avoid monotony. 
If we were speaking of the sense of liberty which is nourished 
in a people by the habit of discussing and correcting the 
laws which bind them, we might say, — 


Deliberation implies consent. • 

Continuous deliberation implies continuous consent. 

A continuous deliberation implies a continuous consent. 

A continuous deliberation on the law implies a continuous consent to 
the law. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject, implies a con- 
tinuous assent to the law on the part of the subject. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject through the 
medium of representation, implies a eontinuous assent to the law on the 
part of the subject in his own proper person. 

A practically continuous deliberation . . . implies an actually con- 
tinuous assent, &c. 


When the accumulation of qualitatives between the article 
(or pronoun) and the substantive becomes overcharged, the 
phrase recovers its equilibrium by turning the qualifying 
words over to the other side of the substaiTtive. Instead of 
‘ a practically continuous deliberation ’ we may say ‘ a deli- 
beration which is practically continuous,' or even ‘ a deli- 
beration practically continuous’; for although we cannot (in 
prose) put the simple adjective after the substantive, and say 
‘a deliberation continuous,’ yet, when the adjective is en- 
larged by an adverb into an adjectival phrase, this liberty is 
then permitted us, and it is not unfrequently found to be 
very acceptable. 563. 
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668. And indeed we seem to trace a recurrent inversion 
in the ordering of words in the Sentence. 

The movement is so gradual and unperceived, that to con- 
temporar}' apprehension, and for all purposes of grammar, 
the collocative habit is fixed. It is only if we look across 
wide tracts of time that we perceive the inversion. If we 
translate the Latin verb mo in die order of its elementary 
parts, it is, 'go will I’: but now all the great western lan- 
guages say it in this order, ' I will go.’ 

The general habit of the old Indo-European languages 
was to place the symbolic words after their presentives, and 
it was out of this habit that terminal flexion grew so widely 
prevalent. Modern languages put their pronouns and 
prepositions before their verbs and nouns, as if by way of 
counterpoise to the ancient terminations. 

The Moesogothic remains are not generally available as 
independent evidence of ancient collocation, because they so 
largely obey the order of the Greek original. For this reason 
I do not quote runa nimun (94) and many such, which else 
would be to the point. But when a single Greek word is 
resolved in translation into two or three words, we then see 
the native order of arrangement so far as these two or three 
words are concerned, because it cannot be guided by the 
Greek. In Matt. xi. g, Ka0api{6yrai is rendered hrainjai 
wairthand clean become: v. ig,,eSiKaii!>0ij is uswaurhta 
gaddmida warth righteous judged is. These are the 
exact reverse of the modem order, ‘ become clean ’ and ‘ is 
judged righteous.' 

660. A like conclusion may be drawn from Particle-com- 
position. Some particles which once were prefixes are now 
separable suffixes ; thus Gower, saying that the king ordered 
a table to be set up arid spread before his bed, instead of 
‘ set up ' as we should now speak, wrote ‘ upset ' : 
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Ther scholde be to-fore his bed, 

A bord upset and fairc spred *. 

Cotifcssio Aviantis, 15. v. 

In Acts xxvii. i6, ‘We had much work to conic by 
the boat,’ the verb to come by means to get possession 
of; and it is an inverse construction of the old verb to 
become (= by come), in its early sense of come about and 
so arrive at. 

The prefix he- meant at first about, around. But this 
signification being lost sight of, we find that round comes in 
as its reinforcer, and naturally takes its place on the other 
side of the principal word, as 4 countcr-ijatcllitc to the 
particle he : * 

Ham. Being thus be-netlcd round with villanics. 

\Yilliain Shakspcarc, //uwAr, v. 2. 29. 


560. This inversion or circulation is well seen in the 
English Negative. Its place is now after the verb, as ‘ I 
v.'as not, I will not.’ In early times it was before the 
verb, ic ne wiEs, ic ke wille; whence tlic coalesccnts nns 
and lull. 

And this case of the Negative is only a particular instance 
of a rule which applies on a large scale to the station of 
adverbs in attendance on verbs. In the whole tribe of verbal 
prefixes we see the relics of a time when the adverb stood 
before the verb. In the living English language the adverb 
has taken the opposite stand : 


Left. 

alight 

upheave 


Right. 
get off 
heave up. 


*3-. - ‘Offset’ nwe me survival of an archaism, or is it a' recent 
Amen(^ coinage? On this side the ocean we know ‘offset’ only as 
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We retain comparatively few of the elder sort from our old 
mother tongue, but we have borrowed them abundantly from 
Latin and French ; and we may array the foreign borrowings 
against the modern English : 

ascend go up 

depart go away 

descend come down 

pervade pass through. 

581. The three languages are variously affected towards 
this movement. The French have the Left structure alto- 
gether, and this is the chief source of that curiously bookish 
savour which French conversation has upon an English 
palate that has for a long time been deprived of the pleasure 
of it. The Germans use either Left or Right according to 
some obscure and rigidly grammatical rules, which bring 
more trouble to the learner than profit to .the diction. We 
English retain both the formulas in free option with the 
happiest effect as to copiousness and the increased power of 
suiting speech to time, place, person, and occasion; to be 
homelj' or dignified, plaj'ful or stately, as may be required. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate traces of a law 
which the student may further explore for himself. Of the 
operative cause of this alternation we shall have something 
to say in the last chapter. For the present we will only add 
that this double 'movement seems to deserve a name, such as 
Heteroblastesis or Yon-strif^ 

562. The movement is slow, and each age enjoys its own 
habits of collocation, with all the security of an immutable 
thing. Without this condition, an inversion of order could 
not be the great resource that it now is for conveying variety 
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of signiBcation. If ihe order of pronoun and verb in ‘yori 
are ’ '.vere not firm, the mere change of order to ‘ arc you 
would not convey all the transition from assertion to inter- 
rogation. On this variation hinge other syntactic conse- 
quences. Not only in questions, but in e.xclamations also, 
we use the same inversion: — ‘ How fleeting arc pleasures is 
but the categorical sentence ‘ Pleasures are fleeting ’ reversed 
and headed by the symbol of wonder. 

563. So well established is the general order of collocation, 
that marked divergences arrest the attention, and have, by 
reason of their exceptional character, a force which may be 
converted into a useful rhetorical eficct ; thus — 


beatifies ihe most opposite. 

Having been snccessively subject to all these infiuenccs, our language 
has become as it were a sort of centre to which beauties the most oppo- 
site converge. — H. T. W. Wood, Tiie Rtcifrccnl Inf.uence cj Frenck 
and English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, 1S70. 

When in the Idylls we read of the Talk Round, we c.\- 
perience a sort of pleasure from the strangeness of the collo- 
cation by which the adjective is put after its substantive: 
starting from the principle that the reverse is the inie 
English order of collocation. This is proper to poetry and 
high style ; and it is one of the traces which early French 
culture has left on our literature : 

Seed royall. — 2 Kings xi. 1. 

Life eternal.— /o/i« xHi. 3 (1611 & 18S1), ^ otcti-ior 
^ There is no honour military but by war.— T. Hobbes, LrAathan, 

viih Pe>-ennial rising in the he.irt.-E. Young, Night Thoughts, 

Devastation onivemaL— Isaac Taylor, 

It lingers also in a few legal expressions of the great 
French period; as, letters patent, sign manual. 
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It occasionally happens that the surprise of an unusual 
order becomes the evidence to our minds that there is such 
a thing as a usual order of collocation. In the following 
sentence the putting of the comparative clause before the 
verb is an illustration of this: 

And this it is that I think I have seen, and that I wish, if I can be 
so happy, to shew to those who need it more than myself, and who better 
than myself may profit by it.— James Hinton, The Mystety of Pain. 

Of late 3 ’ears' attention has been awakened to the place- 
ment of an Adverb with the Phrasal Infinitive, and it has 
been treated as an utter novelty to place an adverb thus' : 

To slotvly leam 

To fully establish . 

To energetically oppose. 

But it has been shewn by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, that this 
usage has been continuous from the fourteenth century to 
the eighteenth; so that the strange thing is how it came 
to be interrupted as it has been by Dr. Johnson, Maeaulay 
and De Quinccy. It almost seems as if these influential 
writers had created a new custom, upon which the revival of 
a very old practice has returned like an innovation. 

564. Our habits of collocation are generally so well esta- 
blished that the Part of Speech is chiefly determined by the 
position of the word. This is only a reverse way of saying 
that each Part of Speech has its own proper situation. A 
crucial test of the regularity of this habit may be found if we 
can get a word which in the course of history has changed 
its speech-part-ship. Such a word we have in only, which 


* It was under this impression that I wrote what stands in ‘ English 
Prose,’ p. 1S2 IT, and I am greatly obliged to Dr. Fitzed^vard Hiilt for 
his kindness to a stranger, in setting me right by sending me a reprint 
of his Article ‘ On ihe Separalion, by a -aiord or words, of to mui the 
Infinitive Mood,' which originally appeared in The American Journal 
of Philology, 1882. 
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was mostly an adjective in our elder literature, and is now 
mostly an adverb. In the following line it is an adjective, 
and ‘the only shade’ means the mere shade. 

But th’ only shade and scmblant of a knight 

The Fairy Qttccr.c, iii. 2. 38. 

In modern English Ave cannot preserve at once the word 
and the order: if Ave Avill keep the Avord we must change the 
order, and say ‘ only the shade,’ at the same time clianging 
the Part of speech. 

Collocation changes the grammatical character of the 
symbol of ^ Avhich is an adverb ,if avc use the so-called 
Anglicism ^ ‘ that whicU 1 have spoken to thee of,’ Genesis 
sxviii. 15 ; but a preposition if avc use the French con- 
struction, ‘ that of AA'hich I spoke to you.’ Permanent 
characters are stamped on Avords from the prevalency of 
their use in some one particular collocation. 

In the antiquated phrase ‘ my lips shall be fain,’ this fain 
is an adjective, but a change of collocation makes it a I''lal 
Adverb, and it is in this character that the Avord survives : 

I therefore earnestly beseech you for your ovto sake, for the sake of 
those you would fain benefit, and for the sake of the verj* cause you 
have espoused, that you would reconsider your whole course. — Samuel 
Wilberforce, Life, 5 June, 1865. 

If -weird is noAV only an adjective in English, Avhereas aatud 
fate, Avas only a substantive, this has resulted«(as I apprehend) 
from the fact that the repeated combination ‘ Aveird sisters ’ in 
Macbeth has been the parent of all our modern usage of this 
word. And this leads naturally to the next observation. 

565. The transformation of a substantive into an adjective 
by position alone is the palmary example of the great import 
of collocation in our language. Instances abound of the 


For the history of this term see ‘English Prose,’ p. efi? if. 
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alternate use of the same word as substantive or adjective ; 
thus, horse chestnut, chestnut horse-, School Board, Board 
School. There is hardly anj'lhing more characteristic of the 
English language than Uiis particular faculty. 600. 

noontide solace, summer grass, mother earth. 

Like a shadow thrown 
Sohly and lightly from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while redined he lay 
For noontide solace on the summer grass. 

The warm lap of his mother earth. 

William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Bk. VII. 

I stone vueapons, stone implements, stone age. 

Stone weapons of many kinds were still in use during the age of 
bronze, and even daring that of iron, so that the mere presence of a few 
stone implements is not in itself snflicient evidence that any given ' find ' 
belongs to the stone age.— Sir John Lubbock, Pre-Historic Times, 
second cd. 1S69; p. 3. 

viste disease, cattle disease, potato disease. 

In Hungary there has been no vine disease, no cattle disease, and no 
potato disease. 

stock phrase. 

‘ The last great depression’ has become a stock phrase among Qna- 
tcrnaiy’ geologists.— The Duke of Aigyll, ‘xia Century,’ Jan. 1891. 

Sometimes a string of substantives combine to make one 
Noun-Phrase : 

The Bath Church Sunday School Association. 

see. This constructive juxtaposition of Substantives 
stands in an intimate relation with that body of English 
compounds which will be treated of in the first section of the 
next chapter. But nearly related as thdse two branches are, 
they must be carefully distinguished from one another, as 
their very tendency to blend makes it the more necessary to 
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keep them well apart. Just as the lowest stage of organised 
existence is that in which we arc met by the (lidiculty of dis- 
tinguishing between animal and vegetable life, so here, in the 
most elementary region of syntax, wc are hardly able to keep 
the organism of the Phrase distinct from that of tlie ^\ ord. 
In many instances there is fair room for doubt whether two 
words are in the compound or the construct state. I bus Iff 
hive, hive bee', race horse, horse race', field path, path field', huh 
gardeji, garden herb, may be written either with or without the 
hyphen, that is to say, either as compound words or as words 
in construction. But in the follo\yng is a clear instance of 
a hyphen misplaced j ought to be ‘marriage settlements’: 

The Married Women’s Property Act, jSp, w.is intended to prevent 
the personal property of a woman, her waRes and catniiiRs, being at the 
absolute mercy and control of her husband's creditors. It was suppo'ictl 
that it would be an especial protection to that poorer class of women 
whose properly before marriage was too small to be worth the expense 
and life-long trouble of marriage-settlements. 


567. Before the development of flexion and symbolism 
there was a dearth of means for expressing what is now ex- 
pressed by prepositions and adverbs and adverbial phrases. 
In the collocational stage of syntax the chief means resorted 
to for this end was repetition. Early languages bear about 
them traces of this contrivance. The Hebrew is remarkable 
for this. The following little specimen may serve as an indi- 
cation. In Mark vi. 39, 40, there occurs aTlebraism in the 
Greek text which is not rendered, and indeed hardly could be 
rendered, in English. The Hebrew {wc will call it) says 
‘companies companies,' and ‘ranks ranks.’ The English 
says ‘by companies’ and ‘in ranks.’ Here we have a 
certain idea expressed in the one by a syntax of collocation, 
for repetition is a sort of collocation; and in the other by 
a syntax of symbolism, namely, by the intervention of 
prepositions. Here then we have the most ancient form 
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of expressing this idea contrasted with the most modern. 
Between these two lies the flexional \vay of saying the same 
thing. The true Greek idiom or the Latin gives it to us 
flexionally in the forms ciXij&ov and catervatim, which we 
cannot match by any extant expression in English. 

668. It seldom happens that means which have once been 
largely used, even though they should be superseded by 
newer contrivances, are entirely abolished. We still have 
recourse to mere repetition for an adverbial effect ; as — 

A lesson too too hard for livingr clay. 

^ The Faery Queeiie, iii. 4. 26. 

669. We will close this section with the Flat Infinitive, or 
infinitive expressed by position alone, as seen in the follow- 
ing examples : 

I do think. Yon may try. 

I will hope. You might ask. 

I shall go. They would wonder. 

These and other such are but the slender remnant of 
a usage that once was more comprehensive. As we draw 
back to sub-flexlonal times,, we see this Flat Infinitive in 
positions which now seem strange; 

Wilt please your highness walk? Zear, iv. 7. 

But labour lost it was to weene approch him neere. 

j The Fae?y Qifeene, ii. li. . 

The Americans seem to have preserved one or two 
peculiar usages of the Flat Infinitive; as — 

. . . to help persons appreciate landscape more adequately. — Thomas 
Starr King, The White ffilb, New York, 1870; Preface. 

In such cases the verb is an infinitive by position. In 


> Maetzner, English Grammar, vol. iu. init., gives good store of 
these Flat, or as he calls them Pure, Infinitives. 
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Saxon times this infinitive was a flexional one. It could not 
be otherwise, because there was no flexionlcss infinitive in the 
language. This variety then, which we call the Flat Infini- 
tive° is a direct product of Deflexionization. These verbs in 
shedding Flexion have still retained their infinitival places, 
and taken no other, substitute for Flexion. They shew what 
can be done in verbal expression without the aid of Flexion, 
and thus they appear in the light of a reversion from an 
artificial to a simpler and more primitive type of speech. 

570. The positional stage of S 3 'ntax is most highiv dis- 
played in the Chinese language ; and this is in harmony with 
the claim which Chinese literature makes to an exceedingly 
high antiquity. It seems that the whole of Chinese grammar 
depends upon position. Chinese words change their gram- 
matical character as substantives, adjectives, verbs, according 
to their relative positions in the collocation of the sentence h 
223. 


For instance, the character ‘to govern,’ if placed before a sab> 
Etantive remains a verb, as M'/ koiic, ‘ to govern a kingdom ’ ; if the 
order of these two characters is reversed, they signify ‘ the kingdom is 
governed’; and if the character uFi be placed after cki, ‘ a magistrate,’ 
it becomes a snbstantive, and the Uvo words are then to be translated 
‘the administration of the magistrates.’ 

^ er)’ remarkable is the semantic plasticity which such a 
grammatical system demands. I imagine that tlie best 
European illustration of Chinese sjmtax is tQ..be found in our 
Flat noun-phrase, and the second best in the German com- 
pounds. 

The Chinese belongs to that isolating t}*pe of language 
which prevails in Eastern Asia, as the agglutinative t}pe 


’Sfo- 'TnWp Langne Chinoise, fondee snr la Position des 

£ Gr^maife dW T nf ^ ^^.P^rticnles, et les principaux Termes 
d’ f ^ Idiotismes, de Fables, de Legendes et 

d Apolognes tradmts mot a mot. Par M. Stanislas Julien. islip. 
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' prevails in Central Asia, the prefixal in Central Africa, the 
polysjaithetic in America, and the inflexional in Europe. 
For it is a remarkable fact, that the great morphological 
types of language are found grouped together on continuous 
geographical areas, even though the varieties of speech 
included ■within a given area may not have a family relation 
rvith one another. The English language has made great 
progress in the passage out of the flexional into a new phase 
if not a new type, and Defiexionization has brought about 
the renovated simplicity of our Flat Syntax. 


2. Syntax of Flexion. 

671. Flexion is any modification of a word whereby its 
relation to the sentence is indicated. This power is very 
variable ; in some languages it is great, in others small : in 
the classical stage of the Latin- language it was so great as 
' to eclipse and almost suspend the importance of collocation. 
This has been indicated above, 564. 

The English language is at the opposite pole ; the syntactic 
import of flexion is with us very low, and as compared with 
the import of collocation, it may be said almost to count for 
nothing. 

The syntax of the English language is therefore at its 
weakest in this division. We can only collect a few re- 
maining features, which have lived through the collision of 
races, and have up to the present time defied the innovations 
of the symbolic tendency. We will consider these relics in 
order, taking first those of the Nounal, and aftenvards those 
of the Verbal flexion. 
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Relics of Nowial mid Prouotnml Flexion. 

672. We have retained the genitive singular of nouns, as 
‘heart’s desire’ Psalm xx, ‘ Simon's wife’s mother’ Luhe iv. 
38 (1611 and i88r), ‘ ycsicrdaycs hunting’ Coinplcat Angler 
(1653) p. 50. It is however now mostly confined to iv.;rsons 
and personifications, except for the survival of certain old 
and set phrases, like ‘money’s worth,’ ‘out of harms way, 
‘change for change’s sake.’ A sort of canon was laid down 
by S. T. Coleridge, which though a little ofi-hand, is near tin- 
truth : 

I have read two pages of 'ImUc. Roolh, or whatever it is called. Mer- 
ciful heaven! I dare read no more, that I maybe .able to answer .at once 
to any questions, " I liavc but just looked .at the work.'’ (Jh, Kobinson : 
if I could, or if I dared, act and feel as Moore and his s^t do, wh.at 
havoc could I not make amongst their crockcrj’-w.ate ! Why, there are 
not three lines together without some adulteration of comtnori Mr.glisli, 
and the ever-recurring blunder of using the possessive case. 
fassion's tears,” &c., lor the preposition “ of” — a blunder of which 1 , 
have found no instances earlier than Drjden’s slovcidy vi?rsc.s written 
for the trade. The rule is, that the case 's is alway.s //rscnal; eitiier it 
marks a person, or a pcrsonific.ation, or the rclicjue of some proverbial 
personification, as “who for their belly’s sake" in J.yddas. — Diar)', 
1817. 

This doctrine cannot however be rigidly insisted upon : 

Religious gre.at men have loved to say that their sufficiency wa.s of 
God. But through every gre.at spirit runs a train of feeling of this 
sort ; and the power and depth which there undoubtedly is in C.alvinism, 
comes from Calvinism’s being overwhelmed with it.*— Matthew Aniold. 
St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 210. 

This structure has often an archaic, and somctimc.s almost 
a romantic or impressive effect ; as when President Lincoln 
was admiringly called ‘nature’s diplomat.' There are but 
few specimens of this type in current use. They have under- 
gone change in two ways. A limited number of them have 
become compounds, as hondsman, kinsman, sportsman, and 
others (607) . but the wide and general change has been bv 
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the substitution of the preposition for the flexion, whereby we 
no longer speak thus—* the man’s rod whom I shall- choose’' 
Numbers xvii. 5 ; but thus—* the rod of the man whom.’ 

However, we still say. * a ship’s captain,’ and we have not 
tied ourselves to the French — ^un capitaine de navire. 

A monument of the transition from the flexional to the 
phrasal structure is seen in the Cumulate or Double Genitive, 
a peculiarly English combination, where both the of and 
the ’s are retained, as ‘that boy of Norcott^s,’ ‘that idea of 
Palmerston’s.’ 

Waller marched towards Gloucester, having sent to Colonel Massey 
to send him some men oat of Gloucester; which he, being a creature of 
lissex’s, refused to do. — Clarendon ffistoiy, \<ii. § 63. 

— that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are pleased to call a 
poem.— T. Rymer (1678). 

In connection with this Genitive there is another remark- 
able phenomenon, an appearance as of separable flexion. 
■What are we to think of the fcmiliar structure ‘John his 
book’? It looks as if the possessival termination es or is had 
detached itself, and then passed into a separate pronoun by 
a sort of folks-etymology. It is now burlesque, as ‘Bill 
Stumps his mark ’ (Pickwick) ; but it is solemn in the Col- 
lects, and serious in Shakspeare *. A document of the year 
1525, by the Prior of Bath, begins thus: 

- _To all true Cristen people to whome this present unytyng Jndentour 
shall come William Hollowaye by Code is suffer’nce Priour, &c. . . . 
as they hane doone in tyme paste whan the saide pastured were in the 
lorde is handcs, Soo that thereby the lorde is owne werkes elles where 
and woode carriage be nott nestoppede att any tyme. 

This seems to supply the intermediate step between -es' 
and Jits’,,and the following quotation aflbrds an example of 


* Professor Storm explains it as detached flexion, and he quotes 
Mr; Sweet, saying: ‘“Stumps his” may be only another spelling of 
Stnmps’s .' — Engelsk Filologi, p. 144. 

Hn Z 
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the sort of structure in rvhich this separable ncsiou would be 
felt as a convenience : — 

by Blanched 

of Catteme, 1594. 

It is found as early as the thirteenth century, in Layamon. 


J)at 1 > aveos Geomagoges lupe. 


pis his Gemagog his Icopc. 
Ed. Madden, vol. i. p. S2. 


In hi. 285 it occurs three times in one page ; one of these 
is about Ine and Peter’s pence : 

• Inne wes Jie uormeste mon Iiy: was pe forstc inan 

pe Peteres peni bigo. pal Peter his peny bigan. 


Sarai her. 


Sarai her name is changed . — Genesis xwi, Contents. 


Arlegall his. 

Who when he nigh approcht, shoe mote arede 
That it was Talus, Artegall his grooinc. 

The Faety Queenc, v. 6. S (159G). 


Telephns his. 

With Telephns his youthful charms. — The Spectator^ No. 171. 
But the dialects do possess idioms which suggest for this 
peculiar structure a remoter origin and a deeper explanationh 


^ Professor Storm quotes the homely Norwegian ‘ Far sin Stok ’ = 
father his stick. Also the provincial and familiar German ‘ Der Kdnig 
sein Sohn’=The king his son. — Engelsk Filologi, Kristiania, rSyp; 
P- 145— Miss Margaret Sharp informs me that this idiom is rife in 
Canton Thurgau by Lake Constance. She also gives me an example 
from a novel by Paul Heyse entitled ‘Vetter Gabriel’ (18GS) ; — ‘Ich 
wmsz aber nicht, ob dem Herra sein Geschmack und meiner zusammen- 
stimmen =But I know not, whether the gentleman his taste and mine 
are alike. It appears even in Anglosaxon; ‘ Enac his beam’ = Anak 
Ms sons; Num. xiii. 29.. ‘Nilns seo ea hire mwielme is neh prnm clife 
Pxm readan s^s =The river Nile her fountain is near the cliff of the 
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673. Some genitival phrases we have lost altogether, as 
fcr haacs far on in the day, Scottish fure-days; and early 
days early in the day, which though not extinct is so obscured 
by time that it is now liable to be regarded as a plural. 

Ther was a ladi that duelled fast bi the chirche, that toke eueiy day 
so longe ^me to make her redy that it made weiy and angri the person 
of the chirche and the parisshenes to abide after her. And she happed 
to abide so longe on a sonday that it was fer dayes, and eueiy man said 
to other, ' This day we trow shall not this lady be kerned and arraied.’ — 
La Tour Landry, ed. T. Wright^ ch. xnd. 


Diei multum iam est. Flout. It is farre dayes. — ^Thomas Cooper, 
JLatin Dictionary, igyS ; v. Dies. 

’Tis but early dayes. — W. Shakspeare, Troiltts and Cressida, it. 5 . is. 

To this group belongs the formula nowadays, written in 
the fifteenth century nof^ a liase$. 

Of the adverbial use of the Genitive we have but a relic. 
486. It has never been so strong with us as in German. 
Perhaps we could hardly find any\vhere in our literature so 
bold an example of this kind as Luther’s stracks Laufs in 
Acts xvi. II, where we have ‘with a straight course.' 

p74. Of pronominal flexion there is but little remaining 
which really serves any purpose of syntax. The accusa- 
tives (or datives) me, him, her, them, whom, and the genitives 
his, whose, are die chief j and it rarely happens now that 
the Syntax is dependent upon their flexional form. In the 
phrases of me, to him, from them, it is true that me, him, them, 
are flexional ; but the service of the inflexion is now dis- 
charged by the preposition. Mine, our , thine, your, their, 
may be regarded as flexional by an archseological effort of 
mind, for they are old genitives. 460-8. But in ordinal}'' 
use there is no longer any call to think of this, since they 
have become adjectival. 
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Dative pronouns without the preposition, as in give me, 
tell him, are more frequent in our elder literature : 

That my hand may be restored mcc agatne.— i Kings xiii. 6. 

And sent him them to Jezreel. — 2 Rings x. 7. 

Lend not rato him that is mightier than thy selfc ; for if thou Icndcst 
him, count it but \o'A.—Ecchsiasticns viii. 1 2. 


Not even a poet in our day could write her for lo her in such 
a structure as this^: 

His lovely words her seemed due rccompcncc. 

The Fatty Qnecne, i. 

Methinh is now wKtten as one word. It consists of me . 
in the dative case, and thinks, an old impersonal equivalent 
to the Latin videtur, radically connected no doubt with the 
verb ‘I think,’ ‘he thinks,’ yet ancestrally distinct. The 
distinction .lives in German, denkt thinks, diinkt seems. 

Other Impersonal verbs inherited from one or the other 
source, have fallen into disuse : 


me seined. 

... there was an excellent doctour of dynynyte in the royame of 
fraunce of the ordre of thospytal of Saynt Johns of Jherusalem whichc 
entended the same, and bath made a book of the chesse moralyscd . . . 
whiche at such tyme as I was resident at brudgys [Bruges] in the counte 
,of Flaundres cam in to my handes / whiche whan 1 had redde and 
ourseen / me semed ful necessayre for to be had in englisshe.— ^Yilliam 
Caxton, The Game of the Chesse, A. D. 1474 ; Preface. 

aileth thee. 

What ayleth the, 0 thou see, that thou fleddest ?— /’jn/w cxiv. 5 


aslktaken'^'”®^ quotation, sent me by Mr. Plummer, shews that I 

Her seem d she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers. 

D. G. Rossetti, The Blessed Damoscl. 
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likeihyou. 

... for this liketh you, O yec children of Israel . — Amos iv. 5 (1611). 

675. A noted instance of pronominal flexion which we 
.have borrowed from the French, and which has become 
thoroughly English, though it has long lain under the dis- 
approval of the powers of Latin scholarship, is the use of 
the objective case in the expressions it is me, it is him. 

Again, the effect of the Messiah’s coming, supposing Jesus to have 
been him. — ^\Yilliam Paley, Evidatas, ch. vi. 

Latin S)'ntax has almost taught us to think it is /, it is he, 
the only correct formufa. This latter is however a thing 
of no definite lineage ; it is a hybrit! between French idiom, 
which says e’eat moi, and Latin scholasticism, which dic- 
tates that the substantive verb must have the same case after 
it as before it. Earlier than either there was a good old 
native idiom which had it thus : 5 am it, tjiou art it, Jjc (g it, 
or rt am 1', &c. 

In the German Ich bin es, Er ist es, this idiom is 
retained. 

Afi^h-Saxmi, 995. Lttlher, 1534. 

Some cw::^don. He hytis; snme dtlid^e fijra^cn: ®r i(i ti- 
cw&don Hesc, ac is him geltc. aBtr: Gr ill if)m a^nli^. 

He cwscji sOpIicc, Ic hit com. (Sr fclbft aBcr fpra^ : 3 ^ Bin cs- 

Who konde ryme in Englissh proprely 
His martirdom ; for sothe it am noght I. 

Knights Tale, 1460. 

If to the above we add the -r of most nouns plural and 
the -en of a very few, also the -s of the pronouns his, hers, its, 
ours, yours, theirs; and further, the -er and -est of adjectival 
comparison, — we have exhausted the relics of nounal and 
pronounal flexion which survive in the English language. 
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Relics of Verbal Flexion. 

576. But the verb is the great stronghold of flexion. 

More than any other part of speech it attracts and attaches 
formatives to itself in times when flexion is growing : and on 
the other hand, when flexion is on the wane, the verb is the 
most retentive of the decaying forms, and the most reluctant 
to part with them. There is no language of Western 
Europe in which the verb has parted with its flexion more 
than in English. The Teutonic languages arc the most 
advanced in this respect, and especially the Danish, Swedish, 
and English. ‘ 

The verbal inflectioiis, which are still used to express 
person, tense, or mood, are as follows: 

(See) scest, sceth. sees, sa-.v, sa-.vesi, seeu, seeivg. 

(Look) holiest, looketh, looks, looked, lookedst, hokivg. 

Half of these are antiquated, and all that are in habitual use 
are, sees, saw, seer, seeing ; looks, looked, looking. 

The Future Tense is expressed by the auxiliaries shall 
and will. 804. The ancestral verb had no flexion for the 
Future ; the Present was used in a Future sense, as indeed 
it still is every day. When we want to be exact and explicit, 
we use the phrasal formula. 

577. A feature worthy of contemplation is that whereby 
the flexion which expresses past time is employed also for 
contingency or uncertainty. It appears as if the link of 
sympathy between the two things thus rendered by a self- 
same formula were remoteness from the speaker's possession. 
But in truth it descends from the ancient subjunctive. 

In the following sentence the word ‘ attempted ' is stamped 
with the- idea of past time; but it expresses contingency and 
not time ; or if it regards time at all, the time is future. 

His power would break and shiver like glass if he attempted it. 
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Here we see that ‘if he attempted' means ‘if he were 
to attempt ’ : the preterital form is really modal. This sub- 
junctive preterite is well seen in the form 

/lad. 

I say not that she ne had kunnyng 

Wliat iiarnic \ra% or els she 

Had collide no good, so tliinkcth me, 

And Ircwly, for to spoke of trouth, 

Hut she had had, it had be routh. 

Chancer, The Boohe of the Dutchesse, ggC. 

He had catched a great cold, had he had no other clothes to wear 
than the skin of a bear not yet killed.— Thomas Fuller. 

The apodosis to this had is would hef or would have. 

If tills man had not twelve thousand n-j'ear, he would be a very stupid 
fellow.— Jane Austen, Mausf eld Park, ch. iv. 

And some among you held, that if the King 

Had seen the sight,' he wodd have sworn the vow. 

Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 

678. In the single case of the verb io be, there are distinct 
forms for the subjunctive tenses. For the present subjunctive, be\ 

If I be bereaved of my children, 1 am bereaved . — Genesis xliii. 14. 

What though the field be lost? All is not lost. 

John Hilton, Paradise Lost, i. 105. 

This however is the result of Differentiation, for be was 
originally as much Indicative as it was Subjunctive ^ 

And for the preterite subjunctive, were: 

I am not able to unfold, how this cautdous enterprise of licencing 
can be exempted from the number of vain and impossible attempts. 


‘ The indicative be is familiar in the Bible, c.g. ‘They be blind 
leaders of the blind,’ Mail. xv. 14. Also it survives in dialect, as m 
Devon, but it has been eliminated irom literature. In the 1661 revision 
of the Common Prayer Book, are was substituted for indicative be in 
forty-three places, and the indicative be was left standing in one place 
only; namely in the Catechism * Which ihey ?* 
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And he who were pleasantly dispos’d, could not well avoid to liken it 
to the exploit of that gallant man ^yho thought to pound up the crows 
hy shutting his Park gate.— John Milton, Arcopagitica . 

The Subjunctive is supposed to be now antiquated, and 


we rarely meet with the like of this : 

Be we never so urgently set, or closel}'' intent upon any work (be we 
feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, be we studying^, nothing yet 
can forbid, but that we may together wedge in a thought concerning 
God’s goodness, and bolt forth a word of Praise for it.— Isaac Barrow, 
The Duty of Prayer. 


And yet the Subjunctive be is not so wholly neglected, 
even in recent popular literature : 

‘ Well, you must tell me what your colours arc.’ 

‘ And ivill you wear the'm ? ’ 

‘ Most certainly ; and 1 will work you a banner if you be victorious.’ 

Endymion, by the author of ‘ Lothair ’ (iSSo), vol. iii. c. 2. 


And the Subjunctive 7vcre can ill be spared from poetry 
and the style of dignity : 

But to live by law, 

Aeting the laiv we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

Tennyson, QLnom. 

Should these subjunctives he and ivere fall into complete 
desuetude (which however I do not anticipate), they would 
leave some fossil traces behind them in the conjunction 
howbeit, and in the phrasal adverb as it weiv. 

579. In ordinary cases, the subjunctive of the Present 
tense is distinguished from the indicative merely by dropping 
the th or of the third person, thus : 


and age to age, 

Though all else pass and fail, delivercth 
At least the great tradition of their God. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, St.John the Baptist. 

But in the Past tense, when we wish to express the 
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‘subjunctive relation, with distinctness, we have recourse to 
auxiliaries. Imbedded in set phrases are old flexional sub- 
junctives, little dreamt of by those who read or use them 
now. In Ps. Lxxxiv. lo ‘ I had rather be a doorkeeper,’ and 
in I Cor. xiv. ig *I had rather speak five words "with my 
understanding’ — the /tatf is not Preterite Indicative, but an 
ancient Preterite Subjunctive, in which however the sense 
of jMood and indeed of Tense has become attenuated 

680. We will close this section as we closed the previous 
one, with the Infinitive. The old grammatical infinitive in 
-tn lingered on to the sixteenth century. Thus Surrey : 

Saficn. ’ 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent yonr boasts and brags in vain ; 

My lady’s beauty passetb more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 

Than doth the son the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night 

We lost the infinitive in -rn, but we unconsciously retained 
the same thing in a slightly disguised form, namely with the 
ending -r>/^. 

680 a. The tendency to turn -an -tn into -wg shews itself 
elsewhere: thus, Abbandux has become Abingdon \ and we 
arc all pretty familiar with such forms as capting, chicking, 
childring, gai>ding, lunching®. When the mind has lost 


* The American Journal of Philology, vol. ii. No. y (i88i):— ‘0» 
the origin of “ had rather go" and analogous or afparently analogous 
locutions''', by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

= I have to thank Professor Ed>yard Allen, of the University of hlis- 
souri, for his recent courtesy (March 1891) in sending me his interesting 
paper on ‘The Origin in Literatnre of Vulgarisms.’ This paper adds 
many examples of this disguise to those which were previously familiar, 
especially the instance of its happening to the strong participle in 
as beholding for beholden, which occurs in Roger Ascham : ‘Lady Jane 
Grey to whom I was excedinge moch beholdinge.’ 
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its hold on the meaning of a given form, the organs of speech 
are apt to slide into any contiguous form that has a more 
vital' currency and seems to jump ^vith the meaning. The 
-AN -cn of the infinitive became -ing because it was sur- 
rounded with nouns and participles in -ing which differed 
from the infinitive by a difference too fine to be hcld-to m 
medieval times when the vernacular was unstudied. Hence 
it has come to pass that modern grammarians c.vplain this 
form either as a verbal noun or as a present participle. I3ut 
there is a large number of instances to which these explana- 
tions will not apply. In such a sentence as the following, 

‘ Europeans are no match for Oriemals at evading a question,' 
evading is clearly a verL governing its substantive ; and )’et it 
is not a participle, for it has nothing adjectival about it. By 
an infinitive, I understand a verb in a substantival aspect ; by 
a participle, a verb in an adjectival aspect. In the saying of 
Rowland Hill to his co-pastor Theophilus Jones, ‘Never 
mind breaking grammar if &c.,' the word breaking is clearly 
a verb, and can be no other%vise grammatically designated 
than as an infinitive. The nature of the participle is seen in 
the following : 

All is hazard that we have, 

Here is nothing bideing; 

Dayes of pleasure are like streams 
Through faire Medows gliding. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 350. 

580 b. The analysis of a sentence is, however, a subjec- 
tive act ; and if any insist on mentally supplying the formula 
requisite to establish the participial character of ever}- verb in 
-tng, or to make it a verbal noun, I know of no argument 
potent enough to restrain them. But there is a large number 
of instances in which I think that whether the case be histo- 
rically or grammatically tested, it must be pronounced an 
^ infinitive. As this is a point of some importance, I have 
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■collected rather a copious list of examples of the infinitive 
in -HAg-. Historically there is no case clearer than that in 
which it follows verbs of coming or going; because the 
old connection of the Infinitive with these is well known, 
and it is now learnt by children in their German lessons, 
e.g. spatzieren gehen go walking. 

fTor jondcr I see her come rj’dinge 

Ballads, ed. Fuinivall, vol. i. p. 160. 

This lady when shoe came thus lyding. — /d. p. 161. 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in Adamant and Gold. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. no. 

This Infinitive is now commonly parsed as a Participle, 
through the influence of classical tradition, which it is very 
hard to shake our grammar clear of. 

Lntlier. 1611. 

?lH^» IjaBctt fit ini£& flt« And they neither found me in the 

fatibcn int Scmtiet init Jemanb Temple disputing with any man, 
reben, ober cinen Stiifriiljt nia^ca neither raising vp the people,— 
im SBcIf,— Aefs sxiv. 12. 

In phrases like ‘I go a fishing’ Dr. Murray calls ‘fishing’ 
a verbal substantive taken actively*. But there are many 
cases of a verbal where neither this explanation nor the 
participial one will apply. 

680 0. Perhaps the plainest instances (to the modern 
grammatical sense) are those in which the word has a verbal 
government, and yet cannot be accounted a participle, as 

dropping, growing, drawing. 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

William Co-wper, The Garden. , 


* New English Dictionary, p. 3, § 13- 
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finding. 

And I can see that Mrs. Grant is anxious for her not finding MansHclcl 
dull as winter comes on. — Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vol. u. cli. 3. 


■of simplifying. 

I feel it a surprise, every time I see Parr)': there seems to he a power 
of simplifying whatever comes near him, an atmosphere in which miles 
die a natural death.— jl/emorVf'^ Sir lY. E. Parry. 


organizing, gathering, obtaining, distributing, detecting. 

Organizing charitable relief over areas conterminous with those of 
the Poor Law, and gathering together all the representative forces we 
can for common action, seems to us the.bcst method of olitaining jlic 
two important aims of distributing judicious charity and detecting im- 
position. — Alsager Hay I'llll, The Times, October 23, 1869. 


predicting and conspiring. 

Some people will never distinguish between predicting an eclipse and 
conspiring to bring it about. 


without leaving. 

Ctesar spent his winters at Lucca without le.aving his province. — 
E. A. Freeman, Essays, vii. p. 1G6. 


580 d. A very good illustration of our point is furnished 
by sentences of the vaiydng type in which the infinitive- 
regnant with to confronts this flexional infinitive : 


But talking is not always to converse. 

W. Qeyee^eex ^Conversation, 7. 

Where the case is so pLain, it is not for the dignity of this house to 
inquire instead of acting. — February ii, 1870. 


To select a First Lord of the Admiralty 
the Captain of a ship. — March 14, 1876. . 


something like appointing 


580 e. A case that deserves a place apart is that of being 
and having when they enter into composite infinitives, active 
or passive : 


The present apparent hopelessnes 
bemg assembled.— John.Keble, Life. 


really CEcumenical Council 
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In the next piece ‘ ha\’ing heartl ’ equals ‘ to have heard ’ : 

I recollect having heard the noble lord the member for Tiverton de- 
liver m this House one of the best speeches I ever listened to.— Tohn 
Bright, Speeches t 1S53. 

At the close of the following quotation ‘being’ might 
stand in the place of 'to be’: 

I did not show all my dissatisfaction, however, for that would only 
have estranged us; and it is not required, nay, it may be wrong, to 
show all yon feel or think : what is required of ns is. not to sliow what 
we do not feet or think ; for that is to be false.— George MacDonald, 
Annah of a Quiet Neighbourhood, ch. xii. 

In the following lines Spenser pushes the infinitive with lo 
(like a new' toy) rather beyond its sphere, and thereby provides 
a good, though indirect, illustration of the infinitive in -vig : 

For not to have been ^t in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ; 

which in common English would run thus: ‘His having- 
been-dipped in Lethe could not save Achilles from dying.’ 

fiSO £ In the following line I should be curious to know 
by what process of thought the word ‘w'riting’ could be 
othenvise understood than as an infinitive : 

Nature's chief master-piece is ^vriting well. 

Alexander Pope, Esiay on Criticism, 

The expression ‘about domg ahy'thing’ is not generally 
approved, yet it .w met w’ith in authors of repute : 

Mrs. Wilson smiled, and, addressing herself to Mrs. iienson, said. 
Now, madam, we will, if you please, return to the house ; for I fancy 
by this time dinner is nearly ready, and my hnst^d and sons are about 
coming home. — Mrs. Trimmer, Fatulcms Histories, ch. xx. 

He was about retracing his steps, when he was suddenly tosfixed to 
the spot by a sudden appearance.— iVcfcoiVA Papers, >ch. xxiii. . 

The aversion to this particular expression might perhaps 
be modified if the verb in -ing were acknowledged to be 
an infinitive. I apprehend that the ground of objection to 
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such expressions as ‘ about retracing/ ‘ before coming, ' since 
leaving,’ is that, under the participial hypothesis, the logical 
sentiment is dissatisfied. 

580 g. There are some constructions in which this in- 
finitive stands out in as unequivocal a character as a Latin 
or a German infinitive could do. Thus ‘attempting': 


I am not sure that it is of verj' much use .attempting to define c.xactly 
what is meant by Honouring parents. — R. W. Dale, TV/e Ttv/ Crm- 
mandmenis, p. 125. 


Dubious cases do however arise from the natural con- 
tiguity of the infinitive to the verbal noun. In fact these two 
may blend so closely as to defy all attempts at discrimination. 
I will therefore only say, that in such instances as the follow- 
ing I think the meaning is better apprehended by regarding 
them as infinitives. 


versing. 

I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing. George llcrbcrt. 


flying. 

Johnny watched the swallows trying 
Which was cleverest at flying. 


prelaimg, labouring, lording.* 

.549T ““"W ”<1 « lordj,s._H„gh LaUmcr, 

580 h. While we are on this liexional infinitive, I must 
call attention to a rvell-marlted provincialism, which miaht 
be thought to belong here. In aU classes of society in' York- 
shtre It IS common to hear: -Do yon wsmt the tea making r 
I want my coat brushing.’ ■ Father wants the door shutting ’ 
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I think this is not an infinitive, but a strong participle in -en 
disguised to -ing.^ 

But in the preceding instances I contend for the infinitival 
character of -mg, willing to rescue from the wreck of our 
old flexional system a time-honoured relic. The English 
language has divested itself of flexion to such a remarkable 
degree, as enhances tlie ralue of any forms which remain. 
The patient eye may now and then restore some faded out- 
line which has been all but eclipsed by a superficial pattern 
of newer device. 

3 . Of Syntax by Syjibo’lic Words. 

681. The most convenient plan for this section will be the 
dhusion into the symbolism of the verb and the symbolism of 
the noun. This division will prove convenient from a his- 
torical point of view. For that explicitness of syntax which 
we have acquired by the development of symbolism, is drawn 
partly from the Teutonic and partly from the Romanic source. 
It may be said, speaking in general terms, that the explicit 
verb has come to us from the Saxon, and the explicit noun 
from the Frdnch. 


^ The Explicit Verb. 

The most signal example of a symbolic word is the 
symbol-verb ‘ to be.’ From the moment that this verb had 
acquired its symbolic value, we may say that the reign of 


’ ' In the prospectns of a projected almanack which was circulated in 
November i860, and which was dated from Danven, Lancashire, it is 
said that ‘The miscellaneous matter on the other pages of the almanack 
treats of topics which the clergy are likely to want prominently placing 
before their parishioners.’ 
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flexion was doomed. Not that it is the universal solvent of 
flexion, but it has been the chief means of undermining it in 
its own favourite stronghold, the verb. We are told by 
Sanskrit scholars that this symbol is found in the oldest 
Sanskrit monuments, and that none of the Aryan languages 
are without it. But if we compare its functions now in the 
great languages of Europe with those which it had in Greek 
and Latin, we shall find that the agency of this verb /o be has 
greatly enlarged its sphere. Take for example the passive 
verb, which had a complete flexional apparatus in Greek as 
in Latin, e. g. amor with its parts— each of these inflexions 
has given place to a s)T?ibolic verb : 

Amor, ' lam Iroed, Ich bin gclicbt. 

Amabar, I was loved, Ich war gclicbt. 

Amabor, I shall beloved, Ich werde gclicbt. 

Amarer, I should be loved, Ich wUrdc gclicbt. 

Not only is this verb the symbol of passivity in our famil)’, 
but also in the Romanic languages. Thus, in French, Jo 
suis (dtais, serai, serais) aimd. Yet this family of lan- 
guages had a perfectly equipped flexional passive verb, which 
they have entirely abandoned in favour of this Phrasal 
Passive. Thus we see that the Romanic family has done 
in the full light of history what our people did in a more 
remote or an obscurer era. 

582. The great power of this symbol-verb for dissolving 
flexional structures was long dormant. The Hebrew is a 
highly flexional language in regard to its system of verbs. 
The symbol-verb was there in complete development, but in 
very limited action. The following statement will give some 
idea of the case. In the English version of the little Book 
of Jonah I count forty-two occurrences of the verb ‘ to be,’ 
but when I refer to the original, I find that only six of these 
are represented by the verb ‘to be’ in Hebrew. And as 
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one of the cases is not symbolic but substantive, we have the 
still wder ratio of five to forty-one the Hebrew text has 
the sjunbol-verb only five times, where the English translation 
has it forty-one times. 

It is this extension of the field of the sjTnbol-verb which 
has occasioned that suspension of verbal development and 
the corresponding enlargement of the nounal ranks which 
was noticed above. 386. 

683. When a new movement of this sort rises in language, 
it commonly pushes itself forward till it a^vakens resistance. 
So we see this sjTnbol-veijb ramifying with luxuriant varia- 
tions, such as is being, was being, is io ,be, is to do, have to he, 
had belter be. 

were to be, 

■ The schoolmaster replied that if the best histories and the works of 
the best poets were to be excluded, then a new language and a new 
literature must be invented. — House of Commons, June 24, i8yo. 


have to be. 

Many things have to be remembered before we can reason with safety 
on this intricate subject . — The Times, February 14, IBS’S. 


had better be. 


A history of religions or political convictions conducted on this 
system had better be^entitled A history of prejudices.—!. Venn, Hulsean 
Lectures for 1869, p. 32. 


From an early friend of Cardinal Newman’s I learnt that 
he had long ago expressed a strong dislike to the cumulate 
formula is being. I desired to be more particularly informed, 
and Dr. Newman wrote as foUows to his friend^: ‘ It surprises 
me that my antipathy to « is being ” existed so long ago. It 


I The Rev. George Buckle, now (1891; Canon of Wells. 
0 0 2 ' 
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is as keen and bitter now as ever it was, tliough I don t 
pretend to be able to defend it/ This repugnance is pro- 
bably shared by many, though the same formula was freely 
used in Greek prose of the best age. 

584. The topmost pinnacle of s}TnboHc phraseology is at- 
tained when the s)Tnbol-verb joins with some symbol-ad\Trb 
to produce a predication of great compass with proportion- 
ately vague and sometimes untranslateable import; as Z/ierc 
is, there was, there has been, — to be off, about, up to him. In 
this aptitude to make wide s}Tnbolic phrases, a few other 
familiar verbs participate, especially come, go, tahe : — to take to, 
come by, go in for, and, the imperatives come on, go to. 


I had no intention of going in for — that is tlic plirasc no^v — going in 
for the romantic. — G. MacDonjild, Annals of a Quid Ncigbbourhcoii. 

By such means we attain to a subtle and clastic diction, 
such as is possible only in languages that have had many 
centuries of culture. And in proportion as the sense of such 
symbolic phrases is no longer amenable to et}Tnolog}' or logic, 
but a masterful work of the aggregate mind, we return to an 
inter] ectional pliability of signification, by which we perceive 
that we have come round full circle and are approaching the 
point from which we set out. Thus come on is no longer a 
call to approach, but simply a note of encouragement, as in 
Exodus i, 10 , where both Luther and Dd Wette have the 
interjection wohlan; and Coverdale has simply Vp. In 
Genesis xi. the same cry is three times rendered Goe to. 

585. Keeping a sort of company avith the verb to be, there 
IS found in all the great languages a verb which signifies to 
come to be, to get to be. This is in Greek yli'ea6ai, in Latin 
fieri, m French devenir, and in German we r den— -symbol- 
verbs of great mark each in its own language. In our native 
tongue the old word was weorban, cognate to German 
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werden, but we gradually lost it; and now we retain only 
a relic of it in the imperative or subjunctive worth, as in the 
expression, ‘ Woe worth the day.' Instead of this weorban 
we have qualified a new word for its place, a compound of 
the verb come, namely lecome. In early times the sense of 
‘ coming ’ was dominant in this compound, as is seen in the 
following from the Ballad of Brunanburh : 


— sijijian castan hidcr - 
Engle and Seaxe • 
up bccoman • 
ofer brad brimu * 

Brj-tcnc sohtan 

wlancc wig smiSas , 

■\YcaIas ofcrcdman 
corlas arhwate 

card bcgcatan. 


since eastwhencc bither 
Angles and Saxons 

over the broad wave 
Britain sought 
the gallant war-smiths, 

o’ercame the Welsh, 
warriors’ heroic, 

they founded a home. 


Even as late as Shakspeare this sense was still vigorous : 

Rin. Bnt Madam, where is Wanviche then become i 
Gray. I am inform’d that he comes towards London. 

3 Htnry VI, iv. 4. 35. 

In our day where and become will no longer construe 
together, since become has lost all signification of locality. 
Either we should ask ‘ WTiere is Warwick gone to?’ or ‘ What 
is become of Warwick?' In short, become has been tho- 
roughly symbolised, and qualified to take the place of the 
discharged weopban. Here again, as in so many other 
places, w’e have followed the French. It is the French 
devenir that we give expression to (nay, that we mimic) in 
our modern verb become. 

This is however a matter of only superficial importance so 
far as syntax is concerned. What does it matter whether 
a certain function is discharged by weorban or by devenir ? 
it is functions and not roots that structural philology attends 
to. In so far as we construe our fecoiwc differently from the 
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construction of the old weordan, so far is the change struc- 
tural, and no further. Broadly speaking, the analogues of 
this verb have a general resemblance of construction in all 
the great languages, and in conformity with these our become, 
laying aside its earlier habits, has wth its new relations 
adopted manners to correspond. 

686. Now we come to a symbol-verb of a peculiarly 
insular character, namely, the auxiliary do. 

And in touching this verb, let us first dispose of that use 
which is common to us with French, and even, though less 
markedly, with other languages. I mean that use in which 
it figures as a vicegerent for any arttecedent \’erb : 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will 
do of sacred ScripWic. — ^John Milton, Arccfapiica. 

The auxiliary uses arc different. There have been two, 
one French and one English. The French one was the 
function of faire, as in faire faire, to cause a thing to be 
done. We used the verb do just as the auxiliary fairo i.s 
used to this day in French. Thus bebe translate meant not 
‘ did translate,’ but ‘ caused to be translated.’ 

At length it became a symbolic expression of tense, as 
well in affirmative as in negative sentences. This is its 
peculiarly English function. In bjibc boo we see these two 
uses (the French and the English) in combination: 

I delybered in myself to translate it in to onr maternal tonge / And 
whan I so had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion / I dyde doo set 
in enprynte a certeyn nombre of theym / Which anone were dcpcsshcd 
and solde, — W. Caxton, T/ie Game of the Chesse (1474); Preface. 

My lord Abbot of Westmjmster did do shewe to me late certa^•n euy- 
dences wiyton in old Englisshe, for to reduce it into Englisshe now vsid, 
^c—W. Caxton, ^neidos. Prologue (Blaydes’ Life of Caxtoii). 

But now It has dropped half its function, for it is not used 
with the affirmative verb unless something more than the 
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ordinary force of assertion is required. The affirmative and • 
negative verb are thus declined : 


Affirmative. 
I wish. 


If I go. 

If I wnt. 


Negative. 

I do not wish. 

I did not wish. 
So not go. 

If 1 do not go. 
If I did not go. 


(Here we may ffike occasion to notice what a series of 
changes our formula of Verbal Negation has passed through. ■ 
At first it was the simple and ancient ke (MG. ni) preceding 
the verb; then, this was echoed by an adverb nX or nXivikt 
on the other side of the verb; next, the ne disappeared, 
lea%ing only its echo, whicli, in Scottish became adherent 
-na, in rustic English -n (was’n, did’n), in literary English 
nnugljt nought mt. But we have managed it so, that 
though postfixed, it is postfixed only to an auxiliary, and our 
Verbal Negative has in fact come round -so as once more 
to precede the effective verb of the sentence.) 


Tlie affirmative side is clear of this do auxiliary : 

Hut nnturul selection only weeds, and does not plant. — J. B. Mozley, 
Essays, ii. 397. ^ 

And yet the affirmative will also take it when antithesis 
provokes energy: 

True fortitude bf the understanding consists in not snflering what we 
do know to be disturbed by what wc do not know.— William Palcy, 
Katural Theolosy. 

Apart from emphasis, it is confined to the negative pro- 
position, and to interrogations : — ^Where did you go ? What 
do you think ? 

As a summary of the established and ordinary use of this 
auxiliary, we may exhibit its presence and its absence in four 
sentences : 
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N. Butler rested the proof of religion on Analog. 

M. Did Butler rest the proof of religion on Analogy’? 

N. Butler did rest the proof of religion on Analogy ! 

m'. Butler did not rest the proof of religion on Analog)’. 

In earlier usage it went even with gentle affirmatives, and 
this is still seen in provincial dialects, as in the Dorset 
poems : 

Where wide and slow 
The stream did flow, 

And flags did grow and lightly flee, 

Below the grey-leaved withy tree ; 

Whilst clack clack clack from hour to hour 
Did go the mill by doty Stour. 

At present this auxiliary is not 'used to form indicative 
tenses of the verb to he, but we find it so used in the medieval 
Ballads and Romances b Thus in ‘ Eger and Grime ’ : 

Gryme sayd, 'how farr haue rvee to that citye 
whereas that Ladyes dwelling doth bee?’ Line 75S. 
'why Sir,’ said shee, 'but is it yee 

that in such great perill here did bee ? ’ Line 788. 

It was a heauenly Melodye 

for a IGiight that did a louer bee. Line 926. 

However, we retain the use of this auxiliary in the 
Imperative mood of the verb to he\ as ‘ Do be good,’ ‘ Don’t 
be surprised,’ ‘ do not be so bitter with me,’ Mids. iii. 2. 306. 

587 . Thus we have added do, did to our auxiliaries, and 
this is an insular acquisition, as is also get, got. The auxili- 
aries of our language are in bulk ancestral, and they will 
be generally found to correspond to the verbal modes of 
expression which are used in German and the other Teutonic 
dialects. I speak of such auxiliaries as shall, should, may. 


‘ The formula ‘ doth be’ reappears in our day : 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth be 
An angelic gravity. 

Matthew Arnold, A Memory-Picture, Stanza 6. 
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might, can, could. Id. These auxiliaries belong to the famil}' 
generally. 

An example or two will suffice to indicate how greatly 
these help-words place our language in a state of contrast 
with the Romanesque tongues : 

Spanish. Italian. French. 

mciai / shall or will lose. 

mcrions sve should or would lose. 

mens let ns love. 

588. Tlicrc is yet another feature in the sjanbolism sur- 
rounding the verb, in which the English use maintains the 
ancestral habit, and is at variance willi the Romanesque. 
This is in regard to those adverbs which in the Romanesque 
languages have the habit of prefixing themselves inseparably 
to their verbs. The equiialents of these are not always, but 
for the most part, separate or at least separable in English 
and German and the other Teutonic languages. This may 
be shewn by a few examples of this contrast in French and 
English. They arc taken from Cotgrave, i6rr : 

Abboycr, to barkc or b.iy at. 

Ilccourir, to run down. 

Dcscricr, to cij- down. 

Protclcr, to shift olT. 

Pnun-oir, to provide for. 

KcbouilUr, to boil once more. 

Reboulcr, to bowlc againe. 

This phraseology of the verb is one of the most idiomatic 
resources of variabiiity and of flexibility in English diction. 

give aver. 

—‘as wc see in the water, though the wind cease, yet the waves give 
not over rolling for .a long time after.’— Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, 
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One verbal structure which existed in Saxon, and was 
reinforced in the French period, has not rooted itself per- 
manently, and that is the Reflexive. find ‘endeavour 

ourselves ’ in the Common Prayer Book, but on the whole ii 
maybe said that the examples of this sort are now antiquarian 
curiosities. 

Modern English has made a new phrasal verb, and one 
that yet waits for a name. In this new verb the pronoun //, 
referring to no noun, acts as an objective accompaniment, 
and runs next after the verb : — ‘ to revel it,’ Shakspeare, 
Errors, iv. 4. 66; ‘lord Angelo dukes it well,’ l^Icas. iii. 2. 
100; ‘ foot it,’ Tempest, i. 2. 380/ ‘ prince it,’ Cymbcline iii. 
4. 85; ‘ queen it,’ Hehry VIII, ii. 3. 37. 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. 

John Milton, IljUlfp-o. 

I’ll prose it hero. I’ll verse it there. 

And picturesque it everywhere. 

William Combe, Doctor Syntax in-scareJt of the Pictnresgue, Canto i. 

Thus we have seen that the verbal symbolism, that wiiich 
gives our verbs the phrasal turn, consists in pronouns and in 
symbol-adverbs, and most of all in symbol-verbs, namcl.v the 
verb to be and other Auxiliaries. 


The Explicit Noun. 

. 589 . If we turn now from the symbolism that is round in 
and . about the verb, to that Avhich is attendant upon the 
noun, we shall see that the latter is most prominently drawn 
from the articles and the prepositions. These are the 
symbolic satellites of the noun. And there is perceivable 
a certain co-operation with one another in their action. 
When two substantives are united by a genitival relation, as 
nasLE^A hl£o, and you substitute of for the genitival fleion 
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of the one noun, you find yourself often induced to give the 
other noun an article; thus, we may cither say ‘heroes’ 
shelter’ avoiding both preposition and article, or using them 
both, ' the shelter of heroes/ If we compare the Versions of 
1533 and of i6rr in Daniel i. 2, the elder has ‘and there 
brought them into his gods treasury-’; but the younger has it 
' into the treasure-house of his god.’ The change of structure 
from ilcxional to symbolic has tlins brought in two symbols 
to attend on the noun, namely-, the Preposition and the 
Article. 

590. There are in English two great formulas for the 
construction of substantival phrases, and there is perhaps no 
more convenient, as there certainly cannot be a more national 
medium of c.\hibiting these, than through the long and short 
titles of our Acts of Parliament. 

According to one of these formulas, the words and phrases 
Avliich constitute a substantival whole, are concatenated by- 
means of symbols, thus : ' 

An Act fiiitlicr to .imcnd the I/nrs relating to the Representation of 
the People in Knglnnd and Wales. 

An Act for the Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates. 

An Act for tlie Amendment of the Act of Uniformity. 

The Other formula merely collocates the chief nounal 
words in juxtaposition, and in a reversed order: 

Representation df People Act. 

Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Act. 

Act of Uniformity Amendment Act. 

And so for all complex notions we have a short title, as 
well as a stately formula of designation. 

Our speech has acquired this faculty of variation by its 
historical combination of the two great linguistic elements of 
Western civilisation, the Romanic and the Teutonic. The 
long style of structure is that Avhich Ave have learned from 
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the French: the short and (as it now seems) reversed st}-lc 
is our own native Saxon. 665. 

Between these two formulas, so widely divergent, there 
lies the whole region of Flexion, and the prepositions of the 
longer formula have come in as substitutes for casc-endings. 

As the triple variety in our syntax has come to us by 
nature, so it is an hereditary usage to speak and write with 
that variation which the course of our history and the growth 
of our speech has made congenial. And this variation has 
moreover its utility, as when in antithesis it removes the 
contrast from the ear, and leaves it only to the mind, thus 
purging the language of a certain sensuous importunity ; as 
may be seen by the following example, wherein the italics arc 
happily placed for our purpose : 


God grant when men are at their ivits end, they may be at tlic 
beginning of their faith, valiantly to hold out in the Truth. — Thomas 
Fuller, Abel Redruivus', the Epistle to the Re.adcr, JG51. 


591. To complete our outline of the action of the prepo- 
sition in Phrasal Syntax, there are two more of its functions 
to be noted. The first is where it is the medium of the 
verbal government, as at in ‘ Look at me.’ This has been 
subject to change, and it is easy to quote archaic examples 
without going very far back. 


ohirude tmlo. , 

I seek not to obtrude unto you any private opinion of my own. — 
K. Hooker, A Dhconrse of Justification,.^ 27 (fob 16S2, p. 507). 

The other function is \vhere the preposition is relegated 
to the end of the phrase, a structure which, though native, 
has become distasteful to many by reason of the formation 
of classical tastes. One of the most salient of the features of 

7^?°^ particular ; as 

This is the thing which I spoke to you of.' 
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This Morning I received from him the foliowing Letter, which, after 
having rectified some little Ortht^phical Mistakes, I shall malce a 
Present of to the Pnblick.— r/Sc Spectator, No. 499. 


The contact of the symbols of io ‘i& not pleasing. But 
notwithstanding the chance of little collisions, we often find 
that when point is desired, the native fashion, the so-called 
Addisonian, is resorted to. Li the following quotation, the 
tj’pography of the author is (as usual) carefully respected : 

T^e next great question is, what they did this for. That it was for 
A mirftcnloiis story of some kind or others is to my apprehension ex- 
tremely manifest ; — 'Williartt Paley, Emdmccs^ Prop. L ch. s. 


692. One of the prepnsitions has acquired for itself a very 
remarkable function, in attendance not on a noun, but on 
a verb; and yet it is a noun also; it is the word in which 
noun and verb are fused, that is to say, the Infinitive Mood. 
Here the preposition io has made for itself a permanent place, 
just as at has in Danish, and a (Latin ad) in Wallachian. 
Danish. English. Wallachian. 

at bmre io bear a purta 

at skrive to write asorie 


Thus we perceive that the prepositional form of the In- 
finitive is not peculiar to English, as against other Teutonic 
tongues ; nor yet to the Teutonic, as opposed to the Romanic 
family of languages; but that it springs up indifferently 
under various donditions, and therefore must be referred to 
some general tendency. What that tendency is I have already 
surmised in the chapter on the adverbs. 463. 

We have now reached the final stage of development of 
speech in its effort to overtake the several meanings of the 
mind and invest them each with an appropriate distinctness 
of form. It is as if we had followed with our eye the 
branchings of a growing tree tffl we came to the tips of last ’ 
year's spray. ' Of the year’s new growth in tender wood, 
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only a small part will permanently endure. This infinitude 
of little shoots will forthnuth enter into a competition, which 
^rtIl increase in severity with every season, and nature’s 
pruning will lop out year by year the weakest, until at 
length a very few ^vili have established for themselves a post 
of permanence. 

The sprays of language are these phrasal forms which are 
produced by the combining power of symbolic words. They 
are constantly springing up in particular classes of society, 
in particular localities or crafts or schools ; and in the same 
sphere they mostly pass their existence until they are ousted 
by some phrase of newer device, ^fow and then it happens 
that one escapes beyond the pale of its class and becomes 
more generally known, but even then, in most cases, it is 
only to enjoy a short career and be soon forgotten. Within 
my experience the expression to make it out originated in the 
aristocratic region, got enlarged so far as to be generally 
current among educated .people, and then passed quietly 
into oblivion. A distinguished Queen’s Counsel told me 
how he found himself one day seated at a dinner-table where 
the company was mostly of higher rank than he had been 
used to, and that by way of opening conversation with the 
lady next him, he asked her the question of the hour. Whether 
she had been to the Royal Academy ? She had not ; she had 
not been able to make it out. ‘ Make it orfc ! ’. thought my 
friend to himself, ‘ What can that mean ? This is one of 
their phrases that they understand among themselves.’ In 
course of time it became general, and was heard on all 
sides, and it meant the same as to malce time for a thing. 
But It had no chance of permanence, because there was 
already a well-established and more necessary use of this 
ve^ phrase ‘to make it out,’ in the sense of clearing up a 
^ difficulty or uncertainty. 
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Let us take an example from the other end of the com- 
munity. In Somcrietshirc the ordinar}’ phrase 'to have to 
do a things/ witli variations, is in frequent use. The negative 
‘ not to have to do ’ is common as a euphemism for saying 
that a thing is prohibited. The parson came suddenly 
upon some rustic children who were swinging where they 
had no right to be, and as they scampered off, one boy made 
a suind as spokesman : ‘ Please, sir, we did n know as we 
had n had to swing here 1 ' 


CombDted Sentences. 

693. Having now separately considered the symbolic 
phraseology attendant on the verb and on the noun, we must 
briefly glance at the symbolism demanded by the combina- 
tion of the two. This we may do for the sake of complete- 
ness of outline, though we have not the space for its adequate 
treatment. 

The two chief t>*pes of utterance arc those of Assertion 
and Appc.al’. To the former belong the categorical or 
predicative sentence with which logic deals. To the latter 
belong request, command, advice, w-arning, encouragement, 
&C.J — in short, all that is not categorical. The indicative 
mood is the pivot of the Assertion, the imperative or sub- 
junctive the pivot’ of Appeal. 

Both in Assertion and Appeal sentences may be either 
Affirmative, or Negative, or Interrogative. These represent 
the three possible relations of tlie mind to any assertion or 
any request : — to affirm, to deny, to hang in doubt between. 

Sentences differ immensely, but there are three elementaiy 


' Called by Hermann Paul ‘aussage- and anffordcrungs-siit- 
zen ,’ — Principiai der Sfrachsesckichte, cd. *. (i8B6), p. 107. 
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types, viz. Simplex, Composita, Evoluta^ ^he Simplex has 
one verb ; the Composita has more than one verb, and they 
are linked with conjunctions like a»d, hut, or] the Evolula has 
more than one verb, and they are linked with conjunctions 
made of Relatives. 

Of these three chief types I will give a few specimens. 

Simplex. 

It is the way of the world. 

Passion runs high in small communities. 

For the current twelvemonth no alteration in the fisKil system is 
proposed. c 

Composita. 

The water is naught, and the ground barren. — 2 Kiugs ii. I2. 

Bony went to St. Helena, and the ploughboys were sent back to the 
plough.— by Mrs. Ewing. 

The manner may be changed, but the substance remains. 

It is probable that this more than copulative use of atid 
owes much of its vogue to the Hebrew idiom. 

Evohita. 

People seldom fancy the place where they arc long ill. 

We find that the libel is true, that the plea of justification is made 
out, and that the publication was for the public benefit. 

Nothing carries more weight with a jury than the impression that the 
witness has an intense belief in the truth of what he says. 

As the Composita leans to the Hebrew type, so the 
Evoluta to the Classical. 


m ! r expansion of this elementary dhdsion of sentences, see 
my English Prose, m which book it was first expounded. 



Concluding Remarks on Syntax. 

694. There are two chief controlling influences in the 
formation of the sentence, namelj Logic and Rhythm. Of 
rhythm we shall have to speak in the chapter on Prosody : 
logic associates itself with Syntax. 

Logic as a mental faculty is not originaHve and creative ; 
it is only regulative and continuaUve. A stock of thought is 
presupposed, and the part of logic is to arrange this in an 
intelligent order. For the purposes of philology we may 
define logic as an intellectual consistency in syntax, a regu- 
larity of language which guides thought smoothly and with 
a sense of consecutiveness. 

The meaning may often be clear enough though the 
language may be so inconsequent as to deserve the name of 
nonsense. In a certain Improvement Act of the session of 
1872, the interpretation clause lays it down as a rule ‘that 
the term “ new building” means any building pulled or burnt 
down to or within ten feet from the surface of the adjoining 
ground.’ The intention is plain enough, that no building 
shall be accounted as new, of which more than ten feet was 
old. But the syntax is illogical, it creates a jumble and 
discord of thought, across which the mind has to scramble 
after the sense., Sometimes in language, as in music, such a 
discord may be entertaining; 

Some girls were asked by one of our inspectors of schools, whether 
they knew what was the meaning of the word scandal. One little girl 
stepped \’igorously fonvard, and throwing her hand up in that sema- 
phore fashion by which children indicate the possession of knowledge, 
attracted the notice of the inspector. He desired her to answer the 
question ; upon which she uttered these memorable words : ‘ Nobody 
docs nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it everywhere, . . . 
Listen to it again. ‘ Nobody does nothing (regard the force of that 
double negative), and everybody goes on (note the continuity of slander) 
telling of it everywhere .’ — Good Werdt, August 1872. 
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595. We have shewn abundant readiness to do justice to 
the claims of the logical sense. Our dismissal of the elder 
negative, and our rule that two negatives are equal to an 
affirmative, are instances in which logical sense rather than 
speech-instinct has had the sway. In the latter part of last 
century we had reached a sort of culminating point in the 
matter of logical syntax, and since that time there has been 
a relaxation and some little disposition to admit structures 
that are expressive or pleasing, though they cannot quite give 
a logical account of themselves. Nothing is plainer, for 
example, than this, that two or more subjects united by 
‘and’ form plurality, and should 'logically have a plural 
verb; and therefore the follomng is logically right: 

Mr. Jenkins’s house was about a mile from Mr. Benson’s: it was 
delightfully situated ; there were a beautiful lawn and canal before it, 

and a charming garden behind ; Mrs. Trimmer, Fahilms Hisiones, 

ch. X. 


No one hardly would write so now-a-days : it offends from 
excess of logic. Here is another instance in which the logic 
is too rigid : 

A very small number of similar reminiscences of my own is also 
added. — Sir George Henry Rose, Marchinont Papers-, Preface. 

And here is an example of the freedom resulting from 
watching the thought rather than the words: 

Parliament were more particular about their sport than about the 
object of it. — ^J, B, Mozley, Essays, ‘Archbishop Lauh,’ p. 137. 

596. Nouns of multitude enjoy the privilege of construing 
either as singulars or as plurals: but if within the same 
seiitence they take both constructions, there arises the sense 
of illogicality, as in this : 

Samaria for their sinnes, is captiuated.-2 Kings xvii ; Contents. 

The logical quality of speech is contingent on a variety of 
atten ant circumstances. What has been logical once is not 
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logical always. In Exodus iv. Contents, we read, ‘ The people 
belceucth them,’ where we should now say ‘The people 
believe them,’ I'here is here a double adjustment, first as 
concerns the grammatical Number of this collective noun, 
and secondly as to that of the termination -r//r, w’hich was 
once a plural termination. 265. So that while the two 
forms of this sentence have been equally logical each in its 
day, the latter only seems logical now. 

The logic of a phrase maj' be lost by mere longevity, just 
as a man once popular may outlive his acquaintance. To 
the mind of a former generation such a phrase was logical, 
but now it defies analysis. For exanjple, ‘ all day long ’ is 
. an ancient and perfectly familiar phrase, but it would be very 
hard to justify it to the reason, or to match it in any other 
language. 1 once knew a child at school puzzled by being 
asked to parse 'long’ in this phrase. The question was 
not a proper question in Grammar at all; because the word 
hnq is not grammatically separable from the phrase. This 
is Idiom. 

Again, the familiar phrase I had rathtr is highly idiomatic, 
because it is not amenable to our present syntax. Various 
attempts have been made to explain it to the reason. The 
explanation which has long prevailed is that it is a mistaken 
expansion of the colloquial I’d rather', that this really repre- 
sented ‘I would,’’ but has been mis-expanded into ‘I had.’ 
This was Bishop Lowth's explanation’. Now, we know 
that the verb in this phrase is had. But it is an ancient 
subjunctive, it W'as not habui, but haborem or habuerim, 
an important circumstance which has quite slipped out of 
the national consciousness. Next, rather is now felt only as 


’ Dr. ritzedw-ard Hall, The American Journal of Philology, vol. ii. 
No. y. 
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an adverb, but in this phrase it was an adjective, and one 
that leaned rather in the substanlivatc direction. So tiiai if 
we put ourselves back into the state of mind which started 
this phrase, we shall find it meant: 'I .should hold it a pre- 
ferable thing.' 

By universal assent the French is reputed the ino.st logical 
of languages. This is not due to any special sensitiveness 
which the nation has displayed upon this subject: on the 
contrary, they have followed the natural speech-instinct with 
greater simplicity than we have, as is witnessed by the dif- 
ferent conduct of the two nations in the matter of the Double- 
Negative. Nor is f^ierc any language which is fuller of 
idioms defying logical analysis. But the meaning upon the 
French page is transparent, and the mind follow.s the lan- 
guage not only without impediment, but also with the en- 
joyment of a perceptible harmony between the sinicturc and 
the sense. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


OF COaiPOUNDS. 

597. In a general way^f speaking, Compounds are merely 
morsels ol syntax which from being often together have 
become adherent, and have grotvn into something between 
phrases and words. A mature language makes fresh com- 
pounds after the pattern established; but the origin of the 
pattern is to be sought in the habits, often the earlier habits, 
of tlic syntactical structure. 

Accordingly some of our compounds do and others do 
not represent the present order of syntax. Since income 
was formed, wo have changed the s}’ntax of the verb, and we 
say come in (569); but the modem compound breakvoaier is 
in harmony with present syntax. 

Compounds vary extremely as regards laxity or compact- 
ness of fabric. * When first made they are very lax, and 
hardly to be distinguished as compounds front words in 
sj'ntax. Such loose compounds are daily made by little 
more than the trick of inserting hyphens. In the Cornhill 
Magazine a writer upon rhetoric designates a certain style 
of diction as the ‘ allude-to-an-individual ’ style. In those 
languages which have a ready faculty for compound-making, 
this sort of off-hand compound has always been one of the 
recognised means of being humorous. 
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Index-learning. 

How Index-learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail. 

Alexander Pope, Dtinctad, i. 279. 

honse-and-mllage-sprinklcd. 

Rough hills descend, and mingle M-ith the wide 
Grove-tufted, house-and-village-sprinkled plain ; — 

William Allingham, Laurence Bloomfield, V. 291. 

Passing over this sort, which are hardly to be ranged as 
compounds at all, we have such loose examples as forgel- 
vie-not, and such compact examjjles as mankind, nostril, 
boaiswain, which through long use are so well knit as to be 
more like simple words than compounds. The compound 
state, properly so called, is an intermediate condition be- 
tween the phrase and the word; a transition which the 
phrase passes through in order to become gradually con- 
densed into, a simple word. We are of old familiar with the 
grammatical idea that phrases are made out of -words, but 
here we recognise that the reverse of this is also true, and 
that words are made out of phrases. 605. 

598. The distinctive condition which marks that a com- 
pound has been formed, is the change of accent. The differ- 
ence between ‘ black bird' and ‘ blackbird' is one of accent. 
Or, when it is stated of a horse that he is«'‘hvo years old,’ 
each of these words has its o-nm several tone ; but make a 
trisyllable of it, and say ‘ a two-year-old,’ and the sound is 
greatly altered. The second and third words lean enclitically 
on the first, while the first has gathered up all the smartness 
of tone into itself, and goes off almost like the snap of a 
trigger. The written sign which is used to signify that 
a compound is intended, is the hyphen ; which may there- 
fore be regarded as being indirectly a note of accent. This is 
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the reason why the .h)'phen. is so much more used in poetry 
than in prose. The poet is attending to his cadences' and 
therefore he appreciates the accentual value of the hyphen. 

Our prose (on the other hand) is sprinkled with com- 
pounds which are written hyphenless as if they were in 
construction. There is no need to search for examples, 
they offer themselves on the page of the moment. On the 
page that happens to be under my eye, I find two com- 
pounds, both without hyphens: 

coast-line. 

Indeed these old coal layere call to mind onr peat bogs. We find a 
layer of peat nearly everywhere on onr coa^ line between high and low 
water mark. 

I think most people would read coal layers and peat hogs as 
compounds also; but on these there might be a difference 
of opinion. The same may be said of millstone grit in the 
next quotation : but there can be no doubt as to 

coal-producing. 

Yon kncnv that if yon heat a poker it expands : the heat making it 
longer. . The earth is in the same state as a hot poker, and parts of it 
expand or contract as the heat within it ebbs and flows. I have here a 
section of the coal measnres of Lancashire. Upon a thick base of mill- 
stone grit, of which most of our hills are composed, you have the coal 
producing rocks, which, instead of being horizontal as they were origin- 
ally, have been tilted up. — W. Boyd Dawkins, On Coal. 

699. An indident which attends upon the act of com- 
pounding is this, — that the old grammatical habit of the final 
member is subjected to the grammatical idea of the new 
compound. Any part of speech will assume in compound- 
ing the substantive character, and will pluralize as such. Thus 
forget-me-not, plural forget-me-nots. I remember a quaker 
lady, who, with the grave and gentle dignity that formed part 
of her beautiful character, disapproved of chimney-ornaments, 
on the ground that they were 'need-nots.’ Moreover, a plural 
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form, on entering into ’composition, takes a new character 
as a singular, and withal a new power of receiving a new 
plurality. Thus, singular sixpence, plural sixpences. 

Inasmuch then as compounds are in their origin simply 
fragments of structure in a state of cohesion, it seems natural 
to classify them according to the divisions of syntax. The 
relation between the members of a compound is either Flat, 
Flexional, or Phrasal; either (i) by their relative position, as 
in the difference between pathfield, racehorse, and fieldpalh, 
horserace', or (2) by an inflexion of one of the parts, as in 
landsman, subile-cadenced or (3) by the intervention of a 
symbolic word, as in man-of-war, bread-and- cheese. The first 
and third are the methods in greatest vogue ; the second is 
for the most part either technical or literary. The first and 
third often appear as alternatives ; thus in the north they say 
breadloaf but in the south loaf -of -bread', and for a drink-of- 
■waier we find 

Alls iff J)u drnnnke waterrdrinnch. 

As if thou drankst a watcrdrink. 

Ormulwn, ii. 149. 

We will speak of these three kinds as Compounds of the 
First Order, Compounds of the Second Order, and Com- 
pounds of the Third Order. 


1. Compounds of the First Order. 

600. The most prevalent means by which compounds are 
made is by mere juxtaposition. This is the case in many 
important languages besides English. In Hebrew, for ex- 
ample Beer signifies a well, and Sheba signifies an oath- 

P" « kave the name 

Beersheba, which means ‘ the well of the oath.’ In English 



would be Helpstone. In Welsh the order is the same as in 
Hebrew, and the reverse of the English order. Thus Llan 
is church, and Fair is an altered form of Mair, that is Mary, 
and the Welsh express Marychurch in the reverse order, 
Llanfair. So Lampeter is Welsh for Peterchurch, In all 
these instances the compound follows the order usual in the 
syntactical construction of each language. 

Our English order of juxtaposition is the most widely 
adopted, and perhaps it may be regarded as the most natural. 
The famous collection of ancient Sanskrit hymns is called 
the Rig-Veda, and this title answers part for part to our 
Hymn-Book. The versified chronicle of Persian history which 
the poet Firdausy composed about a. n. rooo is, in the old 
Pehlvi language in which it is written, called Shah-Nameh, 
which is a compound of the First Order, as if we should 
say in English, King-Book. 

The general principle of English compounds of the First 
Order is this, — that two words are united, with the under- 
standing that the first is adjectival of adverbial to the second ; 
in other words, the second is principal and the first modi- 
ficatory. The simplest examples are those which are made 
of an adjective and a substantive, as blackbird, comvwtmtalih. 

601 . But by ihr the most characteristic are those which 
are made of two substantives, the first acting as an adjective. 
Such are the following:— boat-swain, cari-horse, 
dog-ktmiel, edge-tool, fish-wife, gift-horse, horse-guards, ink- 
horn, jelly-fish, king-cup, lamp-oil, mill-sione, nut-shell, oak- 
apple, path-way, quem-stone, rick-yard, ship-mate, trade-mark, 
upas-tree, vine-yard, water-hole (Australia), yoke-fellow^. 


semblance of ' 


without the 
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This form of compound is homely, idiomatic, and familiar; 
and it is put aside for the compound of the third order ^vllen 
dignity is aimed at. But there is a cycle in these things, 
and now we see this compound recovering some of its lost 
ground. Evidently Carlyle found ‘ music of the spheres' too 
trite for his purpose, when he wrote Sphcn-music. 

In any point of Space, in any section of Time, let tlierc l)e a living Man; 
and there is an Infinitude .above him and beneath liim, and an litemity 
encompasses him on this hand and on that ; and tones of Sphere-music, 
and tidings from loftier worlds, will flit round him, if he can but listen, 
and visit him with holy influences, even in the thickest press of trivi.al- 
ities, or the din of busiest life. — Thomas Carlyle,- Slate of German 
Literature, ad fin. ^ 


602. This is the solt of compound for which the German 
language is proverbial. The Flat syntax has di.sappcarcd 
from that language, and it has gone to swell the numbers of 
their flat compounds. Examples are such as Hand-schuh 
(hand-shoe) glove. Finger-hut (finger-hat) thimble, Erd- 
kunde (earth-knowledge) geography, Sprach-lehre speech- 
lore. 

There is so close an affinity between the German and 
English compounds of tlie first order, that the one will occa- 
sionally supply a commei^on the other. 

Handywork affords an example of this. As we find it 
printed, it has the appearance of our adjective handy com- 
bined with a substantive work. But the German Flandwerk 
suggests the true etymology. It consists, in fact, of two sub- 
stantives, namely hand and geweorc, or (medirevally) jjlucrl; ; 
so that the correct division is handywork. If this is too 
archaic, it should be spelt handiwork. 


wermuth; which has certainly no connection with wood, and probably 
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And ge JieomaJi frcmduin godnm, And ye (shall) serve foreign gods, 
manna Jiand gcwcorc, treowcnc and merishandnuorkjtree-enandstonen, 
stdJncnc,Jiancgcsi;oJi,ncncgehirnJi, that set not, nor hear; and they eat 
ne hig nc ctali, no hig nc drinca|>. not, and drink not. Dcut. iv. 28. 

Other Saxon compounds there are of the same mould. 
Tlierc is no hyphen in Saxon manuscripts, but v-ords that 
have an accentual attraction were often written somewhat 
nearer to one another*. Many words which were then 
written as two, have coalesced since : — aldor men aldermen, 
Wn.ST Seaxe ir'ffft.v, MUKuc H.iD monkhood, Eofor me York, 
GOD susu godson, Sceap ige Sheppty, ham weard liomhaard, 
scip hljEstas ship-loads, ;st/El wyrbe stalworlh. 

This -form of compound is very old ; it is already on the 
wane in Saxon prose literature. The only true reign of 
these compounds within the horizon of English literature is 
in Anglo-Saxon poetr)'. 

When compounded words are required to enter as simple 
elements into new combinations, they will sometimes drop 
tlie second part j and the former part will represent the whole 
Compound for the purposes of the new combination. Thus 
Whitsunday when it is combined with tide, eve, week, is re- 
duced to Whitsun-, and in like manner Palm-Snnday is repre- 
sented byPalmsun in Palmsun Fair\ 

e03 a. Some compounds are formed by repetition of the 
same idea, which is repeated in different languages, or 
different dialects, or varying stages of the same dialect. In 
solan-goose the first part is Icel. sula, which means 'goose,' 
and the -n is the post-fixed Article (8). In dene-holes the 
second part is a modern explanation of the first, which is 


* In my Saxon Chronicles this is represented by a half-spnce. 

® Held at Maldon (Yorkshire) on the Satnrday before Palm Sunday. 
The Guardian, 29 Nov. 1882 ; p. 1690.— Professor Skeat has quoted 
Lowson, from Low Sunday. 
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DENU valley, hollow. In sledge-hammer the first part is 
SLEGE hammer. In Piers P. c. x. 344 hohlcfolh is a repe- 
tition, inasmuch as the idea fold ri-Aim is already m hohlc 
Fr. double, L. duplex= twofold. So with meal-time, meal- 
lide-, for meal jiim is an appointed time. This reiteration 
is active in Local Names. Thus Portsmouth is made up of 
two words for a harbour, the Latin portais and Wc 

may call these Compounds Reiterative. Sometimes they arc 
called Hybrid. 

603 b. Another kind may be termed Reduplicative. Such 
is hubbub, in Shakspeare whoobub, probably a reduplication of 
whoop WOP cry. These^ are (mostly) formed with ablaut of 
the vowel :—fiugle-/augle Hudibras, gav-gaxu, miugk-viaugk 
Hook’s ‘ Matthew Parker,’ p. i6.{, rijf-raj/, shilly-shally, ship- 
shape, sitig-so/tg, slip-slop, zuishy-tvashy. 

604. The following have an adjective (or participle) in tlie 
second place, and the same relation holds good between 
the parts ; for the first part, whatever its previous habit as a 
part of speech, becomes the specific of the two: — blood-thirsty, 
fancy-free, full-blown, footsore, heartsick, heart-xvhole, life- 
long, rathe-ripe, thunderstruck, weather-wise. 

Somewhat different are the compound substantives formed 
with a terminal adjective, as, handful, potful. 

With a few common nouns and adjectives he paints a picture upon 
which a less clever writer would waste whole potllils of fine phrases, 
and then leave it blurred and indistinct . — The Atheuaum, 13 September 

At length compounds grow so compact as almost to lose 
the composite character and to take the effect of single 
words. And in such cases it is the predicative part, that” is 
to say the first part, which asserts itself and retains its power ; 
while the subject or second part grows vague. 328. In the 
verb chaffer we see in the shrunken slate of the second part 
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visible proof of its comparative insignificance, this word 
being for cbntfnrc ^for *cliapfare, like ivar/are. Far within 
tlie present centur}' naaspaper appeared as 'news-paper.’ 

606. Compounds are new words that have grown from 
the drawing together of two or more words in construction, 
which have found a closer cohesion by virtue of accentual 
unity. Words now in the bonds of Composition have been 
heretofore in the freer relations of syntactical construction. 
This is what Grimm contended against, but it is now prettj' 
clearly established. While he admitted that modern German 
and English compounds were but morsels of adherent con- 
text, be contended that these were not ‘ Compounds Proper,’ 
but only Compounds improperly so called. The true original 
Compound, he said, was not made of words stuck together, 
but of words blended in one. And the medium of this 
blending was the Compositions-Vocal, which in MG. is 
a, as in vein-a-gards vin^'ard, in Greek 0 as in miK-o-fiopfa 
^'camore, in Latin / as in nrm-i-ger arm-bearing; which 
vowels he maintained were in no wise flexional, had never 
been flexional, and the service they did in forming the 
Compound was something more than any mere case-ending 
could do. 

This almost poetical illusion is now dispelled, and it 
seems to be agreed that the ‘ Compositions-Vowel ’ was an 
old Aiy'an ca^e-ending of the Locative Case; and that in 
the original idea the first part of the Compound was regarded 
as the Place, the Sphere, to which the second part was 
assigned 

Such a relation diflfers in no essential from that of an 
Adjective followed by its Substantive, except that in the case 
of the Compound the two members are joined in a new 


W. Scherer, Ziir GcschichU derDeutschen Spracht (1878), p. 458. 
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accentual unity. Although the ‘ Compositions -Vowel is no 
lono-er written, yet that peculiar breadth of meaning which 
belongs to the Compound may reasonably be regarded as 
a direct tradition from the notion of the Aryan Locative 
Case. 

A large proportion of the words of a mature language, if 
we could analyse them correctly, would be found to dissolve 
into Compounds, and these again into Phrases. So that we 
may reverse the ordinary grammatical view whereby words 
are regarded as the material of Phrases ; and we should be 
justified in this seeming paradox : — The Phrase is the raiu 
material of the Word. 597. 


Of Particle-Composition. 

606. There is a class of Compounds which has been 
produced by an ancient symphytism of prepositive Adverbs 
with their nouns or verbs. They are inserted in this place 
rather as sharing associations of a like antiquity with the 
foregoing Compounds, than as being like them in nature. 
Between these and those there is an, important accentual 
difference. Those have the highest accent on the first part, 
whereas in these the first part is mostly toneless and proclitic, 
that is to say, accentually leaning on the after part of the 
Compound. Mostly ; not always : e. g. after' by, in, off, out. 

606 a. First in order we will take the Saxon (and kindred) 
group, once large, now much reduced in numbers. 

a-. This prefix is the residue of various antecedents; 
it is the toneless remnant of several older forms. We saw 
above (241) how the toneless have sinks down into c; and 
here we have to do with more examples of a like sub- 
sidence. The prefixed Particle a is mostly (not always) 
Teutonic ; and the Saxon element yields most of the varie- 
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ties. Of Saxon there are five, and of kindred dialects three, 
making eight for this first division. 

(1) a- from a- (or-); MG. us- ur-, intensive prefix to 

verbs and participles : — abide, aghast, ago, amaze, 
arise arisax MG. urreisan, arouse. Disguised 
cxamjiles : accurse, affright, allay. 

(2) a- an- akd-: along andlakg (prep.). The prefix 

is better presen'ed in answer andswerian. 

(3) a- from ge-: alike gei.!c, along gelang (adj.), 

aware cEwJai German gevvahr. 

(4) a- from of- : — adown of dOne, athirst of-|jyrsted. 

The singular phrase introduced by Tyndale in 

jMatthcw iv. 2 and xii. i ; kept by subsequent revisions to 
1611 (in xii. I, kept even by the new Revisers of 1881) is 
explained by Dr. Murray as anhungered for of-hungred. 
Wo are to understand that of- having become a- by sub- 
sidence; then by false analogy with the Indefinite Article 
a became an- before //. The old compound reappears in 
modern literature. Dr. Murray quotes: • 

Anhungered for some joy untried. 

J. R. Lowell, Poetical Works (iSyg), 398. 

(5) a- from an- on-: — afoot, alike anlIc, alive, aloud, 

amid, asleep os slsbpe, away omvEG. 

Here mainly belongs a favourite strain of words in the 
seafaring life : — aback os Bffic, abaft on -1- be- .eftan, aboard, 
afloat, aground, ahead, ahoy, alotf, alow, ashore, astern. 

Stunsails alow and aloft I said he, 

As soon as die foe he saw. 

John Harrison, Three Ballads. 

(6) a- from at the Denish sign of the Infinitive :—ado 

=at do. In out a-doors the a may be for at, 
or for of. — Skeat, Principles, i. p. 214. 
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(7) a- from led. a in iIjc nautical term alopt. 

(8) in the nautical cry nvasl, proh. from Dutch hou 

vast, i.c. bond vapt=:hoUl fast. 

Remark the two (li.siincl words under the form 
the preposition is familiar, as, 'alontr tin; road. luit the 
other, the adjective, is more obscure, beinpj ohfolete in 
modern literature. But it .survives in the common sp-ech of 
London and the southern dialecl.s (Kew Dictionary v, Alosyt:) 
in the prepositional phrase alonp of him, on him, of it, on 
it, and it is found in our earlier literature. 629. 
after- '.—aftermath, afterth'^usthl, afUnvard. 
all-'. — almighty, al-one, l-ovf, atl-J ■xrerful, alreaely, all- 
suflahit, a/l-cvise. For the adverbial use of all, a-.v 20S and 
600. Combined with to, this prefi.v made the compoutid 
prefix all-to which fiouri.shcd in the fourteenth century, and 
survived to the scvcnlccnih : 

And a certainc woman cast a piece of a milstone vjion Atiimeiccl'.r. 
liead, and all to brake his scull.— ix. a?, (ifu i). 

arch: Though this prefix was derived from Greek 
through Latin, and much of its pre.senl usage dates from 
early French, it seems convenient to notice it here, hecau.'^e 


‘ It has recently been contended that at/ is a seji.arate adverb litre, 
and that there is no sort of .syinphyt ism Ijetwccn nil .and A'. 'I'lie i^sur 
is a fine and delicate one, where the evidence of mannsciiii!!;. writlesi at 
a time when tlicrc were no hyphens, .avails little. B is almost wliolly .a 
matter for die ear to decide. It will be interestin'; to those who hav 
followed this discussion to know what a forcimitr A ' 


the doubt, he reasons from the nature of the comlrinations in wliich h is 
found, that alio had coalesced. ‘ IVic man al and to ah 'nsarincn- 
gchomg ktrachclc uudan ags. to (ecr-) o/( giu- nUht mehr dachu. <rhtUt 


'0 as the verbal prefix. 
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it was first introduced in the Saxon period, and its present 
' pronunciation is best explained from the domestic forms arce- 
ERCE- in archbishop ARCEMSCOPj archdeacon ercediacon. This 
sound of ch is the genuine English outcome of ce (contrast 
archangel below 606 c), and this sound also belongs to that 
curious adjective which has been formed by the detaching of 
this prefix, charged with associations gained in its prefixal 
capacity. Such is the history of arch adj. in ‘arch rogue,' 
‘ arch wag.’ (New English Met. v. Arch.) 
at .ST in twit iETwixAN upbraid, rebuke. 
be-^ by- 522 ; — become^ b^ore, bepalf, behest, behind, behoof, 
belief, belong 306, beneath, beside, beiyoeen, byond; by-work, 
by-gone, by-lane, by-path, bystander, by-way, by-word- Several 
of these had once a variety of prefixes ; thus -there were 
.ffiXFORAN and onforan as well as beforan which has given 
our before. Of th.es.e the permanent selection in Scotch 
is sometimes different from ours, tbps: — afore, ahint, 
aneath, aside, ajtween, ayont. 

fellow- Icel. f^lagi, partner, felofor Ch. This Denish 
word stands sometimes as suffix, work-fellow, play-fellow, 
oftener as prefix :■ fellow-heir, fellow-prisoner, fellow-worker. 
In the Revised N. T. xiii, fellow-elder, i Pet. v. 1 . 

for- FOR-, Germ, ver- intensive, MG. fra- fair- ’.—forbear, 
forbid, forfend, forget, forgwe, forgo, forlorn, forsake, for- 
swear. The verb fret rRETAN=FOK + ETAN eat, the prefix 
coalesced in very ancient times; so German fressen, MG. 
fraitan. 

fore- FORE- (related to forma 421) Germ, vor-, MG. 
i2.yxs^-\— forebode, foreprophety 2 Kings xxiii. Contents, fore- 
shorten (?), forestall, foretell, fortoatb subst. foreweard. 
fore-right. 

If well thou hast bi^n, go on fore-right 

Robert Herrick. 
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forth- FORB, extended from fore, as Germ, fort from 
Yor -.—forthcommg. 

fro- North Eng. fra, Icel. fra:-/roz£W. 

gain- grin gf.gn (against) '.—gainsay, gain-giving Sh. 

ill- 431 •.—ill-conditioned, ill-favoured, ill-spent. 

in-'. — income, inland, inmate, inroad, insight, instep, iniuard. 

mid- MID- (with) : — midwife. 

mis- sns- a pejorative prefix in all the dialects ; blended 
also with a French prefix, of which below (606 b). Here 
we reckon misbehave, miscall, miscarry, misdeed Misnam, Ger. 
raissethat, MG. missadeds, misdeem, misgiving, mislay, 
mislead, mislike, missent, ww/aXv mis taka Vigf., mistrust, 
of- off- 524: — of-fal, offset, offshoot, off scouring, offspring, 
or- 0R-, I)u. oor-, Ger. ur-, MG. us- and ur-: — ordeal— 
ORDAL, Du. oordeel, Ger. urtheil judgment ; orts"^. 


on- : — onset, onslaught, onward. 

out- : — outcry, outdo, outgoing, outlaw, output ‘an output of 
coal,’ outrun, outset, outshine, outstrip, out-top, outwork, out- 
ward"^. 

over- 52jL: — overbearing, overcome, overdrive, overflow, 
overhear, overgrowth, overlook, overmuch, over thwart, overturn, 
overwork. \ 

self-', — \elf-complacent, self-conscious, self-evident, self- 
seeking, self-sufficient. 

Sdf-scho^d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure. 

\ Matthew Arnold, Sonnet on ‘ Shakspeare.’ 

thorough- '.—tho^ughf are, thoroughgoing. 
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to- (i) intensive verbal prefix Ger. zer- ■.-to-breali Ger. 
zerbrechen. See above under a//-. 

The pot to-brddlli, and farwel al is go. 

The Chamnes Ycmmnes Tale, Preamble. 

to- (2) Ger. zu- 626 : — today, tomorrow, toyear, toward. 

un- (i) UN- a negative Nounal prefix common to all the 
dialects, Latin in- Gk. da-: — with native adjectives, as, tm- 
clcan, uncouth, uneven, unfair, unrighteous, unwise ; and some 
now discontinued, as, unlittle, tmsoft, unslow, and one of 
these ungood ung6d has left a successor tmgodly. Also with 
Romanic adjectives, as, unable, uncertain, ungracious, un- 
hesitating, unjust, unparitamentary, utiprojitable, unreasonable, 
unscrupulous, unstable. -We do not now (as once we did) 
combine it freely with substantives, but there are a few 
examples; — unbelief, unconcern, unreason, imrest, unthrift, 
untruth. Scott has unfriends, Waverley, vol. i. c. 15. (Such 
words as ungodliness, unhappiness, unrtghteotisness, do not 
belong here ; being not substantives compounded with un-, 
but Abstracts of adjectives so compounded.) Questionable 
whether the combination with partidples belongs here or to 
the next un--, — it is very numerous: 

Unrespited, unpitied, nnrepreevd. 

J. Milton, P. L. (1667) ii. 185. 

Unprovided with original learning, unformed in the habits of thinking, 
unskilled in the a.ts, of composition, I resolved— to write a book. — h. 
Gibbon, A/emairs of my Life, &c., p. 33. 

Witliout a grave, unknelled, nncoiiined, and unknown. 

Byton, Ctiilde Harold, iv. 179. 

un- ( 2 ) UN- ON- AN- AND-, Ger. ent-, MG. and-, Gk. dwi-; 
a Verbal prefi.x reversing the action : — unhmd, undo, unfold, 
tmloch, unwhid. Radically one with a- (z), and an- in 
answer. 

un- (3) -.—until, unto. In these words the prefix is one 

Q q 2 • 
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^vith MG. prep, und up to, so far as, c.g:. uiui andi 
reW) unto the end, 2 Cor. i. 13. This und ai^pcar.^ as f/S 
in A.Saxon, just as I\IG. tunl)u.s corresponds to to}) h'^oth. 
wider- 626 -.—undergo, uitderliiVid, u/idershuid, underiake. 
up- : — upbraid, uphold, upland, uplortg, tipiai, upright, up- 
roar bprorc Du. oprocr Gcr. aufruhr, upset, upslH, ujarard. 

luan- -ffAN- pejorative, allied to -watic. It is seen in the old 
word tunnl)opc despair, and in -uiauton iuautolucn P.P. v.here 
-totuen is the pariici})lc of tkon educate; anti so •wanhn is 
‘untrained,’ like German ungezogen. 

This prcfi.K is practically lost in luiglish, but it is .still 
alive in Scottish, where Burns ha.*; wanchnncic unluclty, 
wanrestful; and in I'he Border Ministrclsy there is wan- 
wierd misfortune: others in Jamieson. 
well- : — wcll-hclovcd, welcovie, ivell-favoured, •rfll-xrislier. 
with- 626 ; — lOithdraiu, withhold, withsay, ’nthslaud. 
y- GE- MG. ga-'. — Now a vague ])articipial prefix, once 
a valid syntactic symbol; once as rife in English as it still 
continues to be in German. With us it ha.s dwindled down 
toy- before a few participles in poetic diction. 

i ychaiu'd. 

Yet first to those ychain'd in sleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder tlirough the deep. 

John Milton, On the Morning of Christ's AsAiz ily, xvi. 

ycleJA. 

But come thou Goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven ycle.ap’d Enphrosyne. Id. L' Allegro. 


ypointing. 

What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones, 

The labour of ^ age in piled Stones, 

e hallow’d reliques should be hid, 
under a btar-ypointing Pyramid? Id. On Shahesfear, 1630 
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Ii also became / ami e ; as ttols gewis Germ, gewisz 26G, 
tmu"h fnotu ci:n(i)i Germ, genug. In gjove and gnmo tlie 
g seems to Ijc a relic of this prefi.x. 


Prench Prefixes. 

000 b. a~ I'r. a- (i) fiom Latin nd- as in ac/iicve F. 
noboTor from h cJilof, I.at. nd caput venire come to a head 
with, finish : or (2) from Latin ab- as in assoif OF. aeoldroi 
1'. nasoudro, Latin abaolvcro, e.g. ‘God assoilzie her’ Scott, 
.Antiquary c. 26 : or (3) from Latin ox- o- as in amend OF. 
nmondor, L. omendnvo f ajfraj' OF. oafiroor, LL. ox&idaro, 
outrage peace, of whicli afraid was a particij)]c : or (4) from 
Lat. nil in alas 01'. alas, from Lat. ah ! and lassus weary. 

fouuter- F. contro, L. contra against; — counkrad, counkr- 
feU^ eounkrmnnd, comtkr-rtformalim, eounkr-rcvoUtHon. 

ah and rw- before p : — (met, embalm, encamp, endeavour, 
enfranchise, engender, enhance, enjoy, enlighkn, enlist, employ, 
enquire, enrich, ensample, ensue, enthrall, entice, attire. 

This on is the Frcncli form of the Latin in ; and when 
Latin became tlic standard of fashion many a word of tliis 
group was relalinized, thus — imbalm, indite (Ps. .’dv. r) imploy 
422, inquire, intire, 410. But these liavc for the most part 
returned to the French standard, since their liislory has been 
known ; still h'owcvcr wc sec indite, inquire, preferred to 
endiie, enquire, while insure lias quite established itself over 
ensure (at least in the matter of insurance), as also has in- 
veigle over cnveagle, 184. 

for- fore-, F. for-, L. foria outside \~foreehse, forfeit, 
mal- bad : — maladroit, malapert, malcontent, 
mis- OF. mes- F. md L. minus: — misadventure, mis- 
chance, mischief OF. moschief (widi its opposite bonehief), 
Spanish monoscabo loss, miscount, miscreant, and the imper- 
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fectly naturalized mesalliance. The numbers of the prefix 
me- in French have been swollen by the influx of the 
German miss-, so that the source of the French prefix is 
often indistinguishable, as it is also in many English words 
like misgovenimcut, mismanagemaii, 7nhnomer, misuse. 

noil--. — nonage, nonctilify, non-iniervcniion, no? juror, non- 
plus, nonsense, nonregulation notisuit. 

par- Fr. par, L. per (by, through) : — paramour, par- 
amount. In the French terminology of feudal law, par-a- 
mont indicated a superior, and par-a-val an inferior relation. 

Let the pope take dovai his top, .and c.i2tiv.ito no more mens souls by 
his papal jurisdictions; let liim no longer count himself Loixi Para- 
mount over the princes of the world, no longer hold kings as his 
servants paravalte ; . . . — R. Hooker, Discourse of Justification, § 28 
(fol. 1682, p. 508). 

para- from F. parer L. parare and j^rep. h = ‘ prepare 
against, parry’; prefix to a small group :-—parac/n/te, parapet, 
parasol. 

pur- F. pour -.—purchase, purlieu, purloin, purport, pursue, 
pnirsuivant, purtenance, purvey. 

stir- F. sur, L. BtxvQV ’.—surcharge, sureoat, surface, surfeit, 
surmise, surmount, surname, surpass, surplus, surprise, sur- 
render, survey, survive. ■ These were taken over into English 
as words already compounded, but some home-made ex- 
amples have also been produced Sh., sur- 

reined (over-ridden) Sh. ; surround M. Rather disguised is 
surcease, from eursis, participle of OF. surseoir, L. super- 
sedere omit. 


Latin Prefixes. 

606 e. The Latin composites of this class have largely 
displaced the Saxon ones, and absorbed those of French 


» Col. Yule’s Words, v. Non-Regulation. 
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(Icrival. An F. attached to a word indicates its French 
complexion. Some of the Latin particles have been so 
thoroughly domesticated, that they have formed new home- 
made combinations. 

al-, abs-, a-, (from) : — aiKr/y abrogate, abs-iain. 
ad- a- (to) ; — adapt, adherent, admit, advert, astringent, 
ante-, anti- (before): — antecedent, antechapel, antediluvian, 
ante-room, anticipate. 

arch- in archangel perhaps from L. arohangelua, deserves 
mention distinct from Saxon arch- because of its pronun- 
ciation ‘ark-’ which remained hard in all the Romance 
languages on account of the following a. In German it has 
become Erzcngel. • • 

circum- (around) : — cirawifcrenct, circumlocution, cirenm- 
nat’igatc, circumspect, circumstance (F.). 

bi- bis- (twice) : — biennial, bifurcate, bilingual, biped, bisect, 
bissextile. Much used in chemical tcrrainologj', as bichro- 
mate. 

con-, CO- (with) : — consonant, coeval, co-heir, company (F.), 
contemporary. 

contra-, contro- (against) : — contradict, controversy, 
de- (from) : — deject, deodorize, descaid, despair (F.). 
dis- has the notion of undoing, scattering hither and 
thither j of alteration, aversion, refusal, detraction: — dis- 
advantage (F.), discoloured, discontent, discord, discount (F.), 
discourtesy, discredit, disdain (F.), disgrace, disguise, dissent, 

■ disturb. It has sometimes displaced the Saxon mis-, as in 
dislike for mislike. Spenser reduces this dis- to s- by an 
Italian imitation, and hence such forms as sdeigned F. Q, hi. 
J. 40- S61 spight. 160 . 

ex- e- (from, out of): — eject, elude, expect. Prefixed to 
titles it designates persons who have formerly held office, 
Ex-Chancellor, Ex-Mayor. 
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in- or (before h, p) ivi~ (in) : — inject, inoculate, insert, inspect, 
intrude', imbue, impoverish, improve. There has been some 
vacillation between this Latin prefix and the Saxon itn- : in 
Clarendon ix. 140 we meet with impopular', in Ps. cxxxix. 
16 unperfect. 

inter- (between): — international, intervieio (F.). 

non- : — nonchalant, nondescript, nonpareil, and OF. nonpor, 
nomper peerless, odd; whence by dropping n comes our 
umpire. 

And what so ever fortnnyd in the seyd picynt, the scyd Walter and 
William schuld stondc and obeye to the ordinaunce of ccrtcyns pcrsoncs 
by the seyd William and W.altcr arbitralorfs that tyme named, if thei 
myghten accordyn, and ellys of anoonpier also that same tyme named, 
so that the seyd arbitrement hnd ordinannee of the seyd arbitratorcs, or 
chys of the seyd nounpier were made withinne xl. dayes. — Poston Letters, 
A. D. 1454 (ed. Gairdner i. 14). 

ob- and by assimilation oc- of- op- (against, facing you) : — 
object, obloquy, obstacle, obverse, occult, occupy, occur, offend, 
offer, oppose. 

per- (through) -.—perceive (F.), perquisite, permanent. 

post- (after) : — postpone, postscript. 

pre-, the French form of L. preo (before, beforeliand, for- 
ward): — precede, predestinate, pnxeminent, prefer, prejudice, 
premature, presentiment. 

preter-, French form of L, praater (beyond): — preter- 
natural, preterperfect. « 

pro- (for, forward): — promontory, pronounce, proportion, 
protest. 

re- red- with the idea of reversed or renewed or reciprocal 
action, has acquired shades of signification so vague that 
explanation is hopeless, and so familiar that it is unneces- 
sary. Indeed it has so completely established itself in 
English, as to have extinguished almost every other means 
of expressing the same notion. It is a fine example of the 
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subtilty of these liighly symbolised elements and of the hold 
which they may get on the national mind rebel, rebut (F.), 
receive (1'.), reedify, refer, regard (F.), red-integrate, reject, 
rejoinder (F.)i relate, raaark (F.), renmon (F.), repent (F.), 
request (F.), resemble (F.), return (F.), reunion (F.), revisit, 
revenge (F.), revierv (F.), revolve, redundant, reward (F.). 
Home-made react, reagent, recall, re-elect, re-invest. 

se- (apart) : — secede, seclusion. 

sub- (under): — subaqueous, subdivide, subject, subordinate. 
Home-made subcommittee, subway. From meaning ‘under’ 
this prefix took in classical times the refined sense of. ‘just 
below, nearly, somewhat, father'; thus eubabsurdus rather 
absurd (Cicero), subacidus sourish, sdbolbus whitish. Go- 
ing on the same lines modern usage has formed such words 
as sub-arctic, sub-apostolic 

— considering the diflicukies of communication between Chnrches in 
the snb-apostoHc age. — H. F. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, v. p. 320. 

This prefix affords a good illustration of consonantal 
Assimilation. Before c It becomes sue- as success ; suf- be- 
fore f as sujfcr ; sug- before g as suggest ; sum- before m as 
summon", step- before p as supplant", sur- before r as sur- 
rogate. 

super- and supra- (above): — superadd, supercargo, super- 
finc, superhuman, supramundane, supernatural. 

irons- (across) T — trans-allantic, transform, transmit, trans- 
pose. 

ultra- (beyond) : — ultramontane, ultra-radical. 


Greek Prefixes. 

006 d. The Greek examples are largely concerned with 
literary and scientific terminolog)', and are for the most part 
V common to the European languages. 
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a- an- a- negative prefix, equivalent to UN-, or Latin 
in-: — acephalous headless, amorphous formlesSj an-archy in- 
subordination, a-pathetic unfeeling. 

amphi- (both, on both sides, round about) : — amphi- 
Mous, amphimacer a foot in prosody with a long syllable both 
sides of a short, like magnify, amp>hilheatre a theatre round 
about. 

anti- avri- (opposite, reversed) ; — anticlinal (Geology), anti- 
dote, antipathy, antipodes, antithesis, antitype. The term anti- 
cyclone indicates ^Yinds that both in force and direction are 
exactly the opposite of those in a cyclone. 

apo- diro- (from): — apocalypse', apocrypha, apogee (As-’ 
tronomy), apology, apostrophe. 

archi- arche- ai>xt.- apx^- (first, chief) : — architect- master- 
builder, architrave main beam, archetype original pattern. 
This Greek prefix coming into English first through Latin, 
took the form arch- (606 a) as in archbishop, archdeacon ; 
but when these substantives came to put forth adjectives in 
later times, the Greek was followed to the letter, as archi- 
episcopal, archidiaconal. 

auto- ovTo- (self): — autobiography, autocrat, autograph, 
auto7natic, autonomous, autopsy. 

di- 8t- Sicr- (twice, double): — digraph, diphthong, diptych, 
distich, disyllabic'^. 

dia- hia- (through): — diagnosis, diaiessaron, diatonic, 
dys- Sv<r- pejorative : — dysentery, dyspeptic, 
epi- eVt- (upon, to): — epicycle (Astronomy), epidemic, epi- 
dermis (Anatomy), epigi:am, epilogue, epitaph, epitome. 

eu- ev- (well, pleasing) : — eulogy, eupeptic, euphemism. 


rootS^^ spelling ‘dissyllable’ is from early French, and it is deeply 
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euphony. The 11 turns consonantal in tvangelisi tuayyeXiirT^r 
goodnewsman. 

hmi- npi- (lialf) : — hemisphere, hcmtsiich. 
hyper- mtp- (beyond) : — hyperbole, hypercritical, hyperoxide 
(Chemistry). 

mono- povo- (one): — monogram, monograph, monologue, 
monopoly, monosyllable, monoiony. 
pan- )rai>- (all)': — pan-anglican, pangoihic. 
pmra- par- napa- (beside, against) ; — paradox, paraphrase, 
parasite, parody. From naptiXvatt (slackening, disabling) 
through Latin paralysis and French paralysie, came pnritsgi 
pnlcSfi Wiclif, pals)’. 

peri- Trrpi- (around): — peripalclic, periphery, periphrasis, 
perigee (Astronomy), perihelion (Astronomy), pericarp 
(Botany). Not periwig, periwinkle. 

poly- vn\v- (many): — polygamy, polyglot, polygon, poly- 
syllabic, polytechnic, polytheism. 

pro- erpo- (before) : — programme (F.), prolegomena, prologue, 
prophesy. 

proto- nparo- (first): — protomartyr, protoplasm, proto- 
type. 

pseudo- ^euSa- (false-, sham-, nominal-, unreal-) '.—pseudo- 
erudition, pseudo-mar. tyr, pseudo-philosophy. 

syn- sym- ow- ovp- (with) : — synclinal (Geolog}’), ympathy, 
syntax, and by assimilation of n to /, ^dlogism. 


2. CoMPOONPS OF THE SECOND OrDER. 

007. The Compounds may be said to hold up as it were 
a mirror to the history of a language, and to preserve a 
reminiscence of each successive structure; — and it is as a 
consequence of this that we are once more invited, and now 
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for the last time, to consider some Flexional forms as hold- 
ing a middle place between the Flat and the Phrasal. This 
is the natural arrangement; for we may speak generally and 
say ; — Flexion occupies the middle zone of the whole sphere of 
human language as it is historically known to ns. 

Here we make two groups. The first, of compounds 
retaining traces of flexion in the first member, as bedcs 7 nan, 
bondsman., craftsman, daysman, draftsman, guardsman, heads- 
tnan, helmsman, herdsman, huntsman, kinsman, kinsfolk, lands- 
man, marksman, pohitsmajt, salesman, seedsman, spokesman, 
sportsman, steersman (M.), swordsman, tradesman, tradespeople, 
wealsmen Sh. In Saxon this was syntactic, as ‘se scyres 
man Leofric,' the shires man Leofric, Cod. Dipl. 929: and 
even in Chaucer ‘no craftys men’ Canterbury Tales 1899. 
In namesake (name’s sake) the genitival s of the first part 
and the initial s of the second part have been merged in one. 

money s-worth. 

To an offer of money, sncli an one replies — ‘ Oh ! I don’t like that 
sort of thing’; but nevertheless he does not object to money’s-worth. — 
Herbert Spencer, The Morals of Trade. 

The second group consists of those in which the con- 
nection of the parts of the compound is indicated by flexion 
of the final member. Many compounds have terminal 
flexion without belonging to this group, as far-seeing. It is 
when the inflexion is applied in such a manner as to belong 
only to the combination and not to either part by itself, that 
we have a compound which is distinctly flexional. In the 
above example, seeing is equally an inflected word whether 
it be in or out of the compound, and the -ing has no more 
special relation to the compound than the -ful has in the 
compound all-powerful. But if we take lotig-legged, this is 
a flexional compound. It is not a combination of 'long and 
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legged, but rather of long and leg or legs, which are clamped 
together into one formation by the participial inflexion. 

Such are the following, of which the less common are 
marked with the initials of Milton or Tennyson: — arrmv- 
ivoundcd (T.), broad-shouldered, eross-barred (M.), deep-throated 
(M.), eagle-o'cd (M.), far-felched, golden-sha/ted (T.), high- 
toned, icy-pearled (M.), large-moulded (T.), meek-eyed (M.), neat- 
handed (M.), open-hearted, pure-eyed (M.), royal-towered (M.), 
self-involved (T.), thick-leaved (T.), vermeil-tinctured (M.), 
white-handed (M.), yellow-ringleted (T,). 

1 was bred a blacksmith, and knew jny art as well as e'er a black- 
thumb’d, icathem-apron’d, sw’ait-faced knave of that noble mystery. — 
Walter Scott, Kenil-Jiorth, xi. • 

Q08. This sort of Compound is seen in its highest per- 
fection in the Greek language, and the authors who have used 
this form of speech with the greatest effect and in the most 
opposite ways are .ilschylus and Aristophanes, What was 
a trumpet to the former was employed as a bauble by the 
latter. Our modem poets are great performers upon this 
instrument. Keats handled it very effectively -.—yellow-girted 
bees, suhtle-cadenced 219 ; 

lidless-eyed. 

Whereat, methonght, the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all were in the bine again. 

Browning has elf-needled, faity-cupped, hony -coloured, 
billowy-bosomed. 

Hush 1 if yon saw some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, overbowed 
By. many benedictions. 


f awn-skin-dappled. 

That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers. 
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609. In such instances the inflexion reacts on the whole 
compound Svith a consolidating force. Several words may 
thus be strung together. When the last member of a linked 
composite has an inflexion, it seems to shoot back per- 
vadingly through the others, locking the whole together with 
a bolt of coherence. We do not use this power so freely as 
the Germans do. For ‘ O thou of little faith ’ Luther has 
O du Kleinglaubiger. Richard Rothe said of his student 
life at Heidelberg, that it was ein poetisch-religids- 
wissenchaftliches Idyll. 

In the following quotation, though -it is not so printed, yet 
the word old is a member of iHe compound (598) and 
a partner in the services of the termination: 

old friend-ish-ness. 

The author having settled within himself the most direct mode of 
securing the ear of his readers, throws himself upon their favour with an 
air of trustfulness and old friend-ish-ness, which cannot fail to secure 
him welcome and audience . — Quarterly Review, vol. cxxviii. p. 545. 

Here also seem to belong instances like epoch-making, in 
which the last member is a present participle, governing the 
first part of the compound : 

As a tool-and-weapon-using being, man stands alone.— E. T. Stevens, 
Flint Chips, Preface. 

home-enfolding. 

The lonely wand’rer under other skies • 

Thinks on the happy fields he may not see. 

The home-enfolding landscape seems to rise 
With sunlight on the lea. 

Horace Smith, Alma Mater, 1S60. 

RMrospect of Compounds i. and 'it. 

610. The Compounds of the First and Second Orders are 
for the most part the offspring of an. early and undeveloped 
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Syntax. They are the natural instruments for saying a 
great deal in brief compass, and with all the entailed con- 
sequences of inexplicitness. Among these consequences 
may be reckoned advantages as well as disadvantages. It is 
sometimes a disadvantage that the meaning is clouded, but 
then this turns to disadvantage in certain aspects, as when 
illusion is sought by the poet. 

As an example of the uncertainty attending on compounds 
we may cite the famous Greek compound in Luke vi. i, 
which literally rendered in English is ‘ second-first.’ Our 
version gives it 'second sabbath after the first’; another 
explanation is ‘ second of the principal sabbaths,' and a third 
'first sabbath after the second day of the Passover.’ So 
this compound ' second-first’ has provoked three distinct 
interpretations : — second after first, second among first, first 
after second. This will serve to indicate the liability of 
'compounds to vagueness. 

But while these ancient Compounds are capable of a 
vagueness which may be regarded either as_ a liability or as 
an available and useful quality, they enjoy quite a peculiar 
privilege in their power of giving a compact and pleasing 
expression to spacious and comprehensive thoughts, as in 
the following livie-viedals i 

Shells, and particnlarly marine shells, may be called the time-medals 
of creation. — 'I'he Duke of Argyll, in The Nineteenth Century, January 
1891. 

Still, upon the broad field of language, the modern ten- 
dency is, upon the whole, towards the explicit. The logical 
faculty loves an explicit syntax, but the imagination has an 
affect on for compounds, and especially for those of the First 
and Second order. That logical language, the French, is 
stronger in syntax than in compounds, as it is also more 
excellent in prose than in .poetry. 
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3 . COMPOUKDS OF THE ThIRD OrDER. 

611. Here belong all those compounds which are formed 
by an accentual union of phrases wherein the syntactical 
connection is entirely or mainly symbolic. There was a 
mediaeval English expression for vain regret, which was 
made up of the words ‘ had I wist,’ that is to say, ‘ Oh, if I 
had only known what the consequence would be.’ It was 
variously written, and the variations depend on the degree of 
accentual intensification : 

hadde-y-xvisle. 

And kepe Jie well from haddc-y-wiste, 

Bahecs Booh (E, E. T. S.), p. 15. 

hady-wysi. 

When dcde is doun hit ys to let ; • 

be ware of hady-wyst. 

The chief symbol which threads together the Compounds 
of this Order is the preposition ‘of,’ as coai-of-arms., will- 
o'-ihe-wisp, cat-d -nine-iails, man-of-war, light-o'-love, iickci- 
of-leave. 

The distinction between compounds and constructs is a 
delicate one, so much so that two persons of like birth and 
education may be found to differ upon it. IVhen however 
we see the of abraded to o', or when we hear it in speech, 
as we often hear mcnt-o'-war, then there is no doubt of the 
compound state of that expression. 

612. This class of compounds is essentially French, and 
it -is from our neighbours that we have caught the art of 
making them. Thus, we say after them \—word-of command 
mot-d’ordre, point-of-honour point d’Konneur.. 

But the instances in w'hich we make use of it are far 
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less numerous than those in which we keep to our natural 
compound, that of the First Order. It is only necessary to 
offer a few examples by which it will appear how very far 
we are from overtaking the French in the use of their com- 
pound; — maskr-piece chef-d’oeuvre, conniry-house maison- 
■ de-campagne, rail-road chemiu-de-fer, night-cap boxmet- 
de-nuit, poppy-head t€te-de-pavt)t, plush-breeches culottea- 
de-peluche, Post-Office Bureau-de-Foste. 

And if we adopt some only of their compounds with de, 
we imitate none of those which they so readily make with 
other prepositions : — arc-en-ciel rain-bow, verre & vin wine- 
glass, monehe b. balai broom-stick. JFor ooup-de-Bourae we 
have seen Exchange-stroke. 

The Americans outstrip us in converting these French 
compounds of the Third Order into English compounds of 
the First Order. Thus we say poittt-o/-view, after the French 
point do vue; but in American literature we meet with 
view-point'. 

The inmates of the Eureka House, from a social view-point, were not 
attractive. — ^Brct Harte, A Lonely Ride. 

613. Compound-making then is a transition from the 
construct to the compound state, and this, though apparently 
a slight and easy change, takes time to accomplish. The 
symbolic syntay has produced few compounds as yet; the" 
flexional syntax has produced more, for the compounds of 
the second order have been fostered by the study of Greek. 
But the buEc of English compounds is derived from the 
eldest form of syntax, and they have their roots in a time 
immeasurably old. They claim kindred with Red-Indian 
compounds like Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso-me-cos-te-won-dee 
and Pah-puk-kedna and Pah-Fuk-Kedwis and other such, of 
which the ready repertory is the Song of Hiawatha. 
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A General Conebision. 

A ^Yord may here be said by way of general conclusion to 
all the foregoing chapters ; for the one that now remains is 
in some respects a thing apart. If we turn and cast a glance 
behind us over the ground we have travelled, what does the 
general review suggest towards the formation of a compre- 
hensive judgment upon the character of the English Lan- 
guage ? We behold a stupendous aggregation of varietj' — a 
vast intermixture of diverse formations, powers, and pro- 
cesses ; and when all this is compared with our recent models 
the ancient classics, we ‘know that the general verdict is un- 
favourable to English, and that it is commonly expressed in 
some such form as the following quotation : — ‘ Irregularit}' is 
the characteristic of the English language, as order and rule 
are, upon the whole, the characteristic of the Latin.’ This 
amounts to a charge of confusion, for Irregularity as against 
Order and Rule can mean nothing less. But if the reader 
has taken the trouble to follow the analysis step by step, 
especially if he has attended to the examples of Cumulation 
and Variation, I hope he will be prepared to form a very 
different conclusion the conclusion, namely, that our lan- 
guage, though beyond precedent diversified and multitudinous, 
is not in a state of confusion, but on the contrary that it is 
progressively developing the most highly organised consti- 
tution that is to be found among the languages of the 
world. 1. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF PROSODY, OR THE MUSICAL ELEMENT 
SPEECH. 

There is in souls n with sounds; 

And ns tlie mind is pitched, the enr is piensed — 

Willinm Cowper, The Task, vi. l. 

614. The first of these chapters was on the Alphabet, out 
of which, by a multiplicity of combinations, a conventional 
garb has been devised for the wsiblc representation of lan- 
guage. By the artifice of literature, speech is presented to 
the eye as an object of sight. Ptirtiy in consequence of 
the pains wltich we arc at to acquire literary culture ; partly 
also, perhaps, in consequence of the greater permanency of 
the visual impressions upon the mind, — certain it is, that the 
cultivated modern is apt to think of language rather as a 
written than as a spoken thing. And this, although he still 
makes far greater use of it by the oral than by the literary 
process. It is, notwithstanding, quite plain that writing is 
but an external and necessarily imperfect vesture, while the 
natural and authentic form of language is that which is made 
of sound, and addressed to the ear. 

Human speech consists of two essential elements, and 
these are Voice and Meaning. I say ‘meaning’ rather than 
‘thought,’ because it seems a more comprehensive term, 
R r 2 
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including the whole sphere of cognisance, from its inner- 
most and least explored centre to its outermost frontiers in 
physical sensation. 

Voice will, moreover, be found to consist of two parts, by 
a distinction worthy to be observed. For, in the first place, 
there is the voice which is the necessary vehicle of the 
meaning ; and, in the second place, there is the voice which 
forms a harmonious accompaniment to the meaning. It is 
the former of these which is represented in literature ; for the 
latter, literature is almost silent. Here the mechanical arts 
of writing and printing can do but little. 

One may put her words down, and remember them, but how describe 
her sweet tones, sweeter than musick? — \Y. M. Thackeray, Esmond^ 
Bk. ii. eh. xv. 

Here then we must distinguish between the necessary and 
the noble sound, between Articulation and IModulaiion. 

615. Poetr)', which is the highest form of literature, makes 
great efforts to e.\-press, or at least to intimate to the mind, 
this finest part of the voicing of language. All the peculiar 
characteristics of poetry, such as alliteration, assonance, verse, 
metre, rhyme, are directed towards this end. 

In prose this is more faintly and remotely indicated by 
such means as punctuation and italics and hyphens and 
dashes and parenthetic cur\^es. Yet the distinction here 
drawn applies to prose as well as to poetry. It is perfectly 
well known, and it lies at the base of the demand for ‘ good 
reading.' A reader may articulate every -word, pronounce 
faultlessly, read fluently, and even obsers’e the punctuation, 
and yet be far from a good reader. So much of voice as 
is the vehicle of sense is given, but the melody is wanting, 
and there is no pleasure in listening. It is felt that, besides 
the sound wdiich conveys the logical sense, there is a furtlier 
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and a difTercnt kind of sound due as an illustrative accom- 
paniment, and it is the rendering of this which crowns the 
perfonnancc of tlie good reader, as it is the perception of 
this which constitutes tire apprcciaUve listener. . 

Or again. Consider the sound of a passionless Oh as 
it might bo uttered by a schoolboy in a compulsory reading 
lesson, and then consider the infinite shades of meaning 
of whicli this interjection is capable under the emotional 
vibrations of the voice, and \vc must acknowledge that the 
distinction between lliese two elements of vocal sound is 
of a character not unlikely to be attended with philological 
consequences. 

Of sound as the nccessarj’ vehicle of speech, and as the 
passive material of those phenomena which our science is 
concerned to investigate, we have already treated in the 
first and second chapters. But of sound as bearing an 
accordant, concentive, illustrative part, as being an outer 
harmony to the stnains of the inner meaning; of sound as 
an illustrative, a formative, and almost a creative power in 
the region of language, we must endeavour to render some 
account in this concluding chapter. 

The distinction here urged is akin to that which is me- 
chanically eficctcd by the musical instrument maker. A 
musical note on an instrument is a noble sound, from 
which anothek sort of sound, namely that which we call 
Noise, has been eliminated. All mechanical collision pro- 
duces sound, and that natural sound is ordinarily of a 
complex kind, being in fact a noise with which a musical 
note is confusedly blended. It is tlie work of art to con- 
trive mechanical means whereby these two things may be 
parted, so that the musical notes which give pleasure may 
be placed at the command of men. What the musical 
instrument maker does physically, we may do mentally. 
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We may separate in our minds between the mere bruic 
sound necessary to speech, and that musical tone ^^hich 
more or less blends with it according to the temper and 
quality of the voice and its companion mind. The latter 
kind of sound is a sovereign agency in the illustration and 
formation and development of language, and this is the 
Sound of which the present chapter treats h 


1 , Of Sound as .vn ILI,usTRATI^'E Agency. 

610. The modulator}* accompaniment of speech is not 
unworthy of comparisort with music, although it is more 
restricted in the play of its elevations and depressions. If 
its ups and downs are on a humbler scale, if its motions are 
more subdued and less brilliant, yet, on the other hand, it 
has an advantage in its wider range, and its greater faculty 
of diversification. iSIusic is the exponent of emotion only ; 
it cannot be said to have any share in the expression or 
illustration of thought intellectual. Whereas speech-tones 
are in force over the whole area of human cognisance and 
feeling ; they are coincident with the whole extent of mean- 
ing. They are expressly the illustration of Cleaning, and 
they accompany all that is said. 

As music is made of two elements, time and tune, so also 
is the modulation of speech. Time is expressed in quantity; 
and tune, or rather tone (which is the rudiment of tune), 
is embodied in accent. Our grammatical systems now take 
little heed of quantity, except as a poetical regulator in 
classical literature. The poetr}* of the classics was measured 


^ 'I tin bruit oii le chant est renferme. — Gretn.- quoted 
by CoTentiy Patmore, English Metrical Law (1S7S), p. 29. 
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by quaiitily; that of the modems is measured by accent. 
The period at which quantity was consciously observed as 
an element of ordinary speech must have been very remote. 
Perhaps we may even venture speculatively to regard quantity 
as the speech-note of that primitive period before the rise of 
llc.\ion, when language was (as it still is in some nations) 
mono.syllabic or agglutinative. We know from a thousand 
c.speriences how conservative poetry is, and we may reason- 
ably imagine tliat the quantitive measure of Greek poetry 
liad descended with a continuous stream of songi-from high 
antiquity, ^^'ith tlie decay of the Roman empire it ceased to 
be a regulative principle even in poetry, and from that time 
Accent, which had previously beenrin the background, came 
to be foremost. We must not supposp the principle of 
quantity to be extinct ; but it is no longer formulated ; it is 
absorbed into that general swelling and flowing movement of 
language which is known under tlie somewhat vague name 
of Rhytlim. 

017. Leaving quantity then, we proceed to consider the 
illustrative mlue of Accent. 

In the first place, accent appears as the ally and colleague 
of sense in the structure of words. In the first order of 
compounds, we have to do with words like the following: 
— ash-house, bake-house, breio-house, wood-house. In these 
words -the actent is on tlie pre^cate. That is to say, the 
highest tone accompanies that member which contains the 
assertion and the speciality of the meaning. That which is 
asserted in those words is not house, but ash, bake, brew, 
wood. House is the subject or thing spoken of, and that 
which is asserted concerning it is contained in the word pre- 
fixed. And this word or syllable is signalised by having the 
accent upon it. 

There is a difference between good man and goodman. 
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The difference in the sense is rendered by a distinction of 
accent. Good man is a spondee: goodrnan is a trochee. 
Randle Cotgrave (i6ii), under the word ‘IMaistre/ says, 
towards the close of his definition — 

Also, a title of honour (such as it is) belonging to all artificers, and 
tradesmen; vihcncc Maistre Pierre, Maistre jehan, &c.; winch if ^Jve 
not so generally but qualife the sneaner sort cf them (especially tn 
countrey towncs) with the title of Goodman (too good for many). 

In Matthew xx. ii, 'the goodman of the house'; the 
Genevan of 1560 has ‘the master of the house.' It is not 
always that we hear this word rightly pronounced in church ; 
and our Bibles, from 1611 down nbarly to our own time, 
appear to have printed ft in two words'. 

Just in the same manner chapman has the accent on the 
first syllable. But here we remark further that the two ])arls 
are no longer liable to be severed; they arc indissolubly 
combined. The meaning of this word is a man engaged 
in ciAP merchandise. It is of the same family of words as 
Cheapside, which means market-side. It occurs in another 
form in Chippenham, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, It 
is still the standard word in German for a merchant, 
Kaufmann. But when the French word merchant had 
occupied the foremost place in English, the native word 
chapman fell into homelier use. 

618 . Considering then the relation of thought which exists 
between the two parts of k compound, it is plain that there 


The fact is, the early printers did not attend to these minntirc. In 
the First Folio of Shakspeare, Lorods Labours Lost, i. i. 289, it is 
pnnted, ‘ He lay my head to any good man's hat,’ where, plainly the 
meaning is ‘goodman’s hat,’ as suggested in the Cambridge edition. 
And It IS astonishing to find thatCapell proposed to correct as follows 
1 11 lay my head to any man’s good hat,’ prosaically deeming that for 
tStSt of its werref importance 
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is a harmony between the sense and the sound, when the 
specific and predicative part of the compound is distinguished 
in the accentuation. This distinction elevates that part in 
which lies tlie point and purpose of the compound, and 
withal gives unity to the word. But while the first part of 
a compound is thus distinguished, the second part is not 
toneless, as if it were a fiesional termination. The generic 
part has a tone which is only eclipsed by the higher pitch of 
the specific part^ This is not always easy to observe in 
compounds of two monosj'llabic words, like goodman, chap- 
man,' blackbird] but where the first part of the compound has 
more than one syllable, there we hear the tone-pitch of the 
after, or generic part, as water-course. Sometimes we fall in 
with a triple compound, with its three storeys or stages of 
accentuation forming a cascade of gradations, as Spenser’s 
holy-watn-sprinckle in the following lines : — 

She always smyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water-sprinckle, dipt in deowe, 

With which she sprinckled favours manifold. 

The habit of putting the specific or predicative part of 
a compound first, and the habit which leads us to throw 
our accents back on the former part of a long word, are 
apparently related habits, presenting- an example of har- 
monious action behveen the intelligence and the sentiency 
of the mind. ^ 

619. Even when the reasons arising from the structure of 
a word are no longer present, there is a tendency to pursue 
the track which habit has created, and to throw the accent 
back. Many a w'ord of French origin has had its accent 
thrown back according to the analogy of this English prin- 
ciple of accentuation. ' 


Scherer, Zur Gtschichie der Deutschen Sprache (1878), p. 82. 
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The French word rtvcnuc is a monument of this action. 
Two pronunciations of this word arc rccoi^niscd, naincl} 
revenue in the French manner, and revenue in the English 
manner. The latter is now almost universal, but the former 
is not extinct. In the following quotation from Shakspeare 
we may trace both of these pronunciations, for while the 
word is spelt as if for the French pronunciation, the metre 
requires the English accentuation : 

Towards our assistance, we do scire to us 

The plate, coiiie, reuennewes, .md inoueablcs, 

^Yllcrcof our Uncle Gaunt did stand possest. 

, /vVe/iTn///, ii. I. idt. 

Many a word has Had its accent moved a syllable ftirthcr 
back within the period of the last generation. 'I’lic ]irotest 
of the poet Rogers has often been quoted : ‘ CCniemphUl 
said he, ‘is bad enough, but hdkony makes me sick.’ Now- 
a-days cdnlemplak is the usual jirommeiation, although the 
elder pronunciation is still used in poetry : 

Wlicn I contemplate all alone. Jr. Meincnr.in, Isxxii. 

Contemplating her own unworthincss. (1S59), p, 29. 

The pronunciation of hdkony, which seemed such an 
abomination to Rogers, is now the only pronunciation ex- 
tant. The modern reader is absolutely taken aback when 
he comes upon halcdny in ‘ John Gilpin ' : 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the b.alcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

620. We often find the Americans outrunning us in our 
national tendencies. There are many instances in which 
they have thrown the accent back one syllable further than 
is usual in the old country. When we speak of St. Augus- 
tine, we put the accent on the second syllable, and we have 
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no idea of anj' other pronunciation. But in the following 
verse by Longfellow we have the name accented on the first 
syllable : 

Saint Augnstinc! well hast thou said. 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will bnt tread 
Beneath onr feet each deed of shame ! 

In the same tray they say ally, invalid, pdrtisan, not for 
the ancient weapon ‘pertuisan/ but for the more familiar 
■word; and I am informed by Mr. Fraser^ that they also 
pronounce resources in a manner that would suggest the 
union of tlie French spelling of the word ressources, with the 
English trisyllabic pronunciation. Most people in New 
England say vdgary, instead of vagary^. 

021. Hitherto we have been chiefly concerned with that 
interpretative power of sound which we call Accent. We 
must now distinguish between accent and Emphasis. 

Accent is that elevation of the voice which distinguishes 
one part of a word from another part of the same word. 

Emphasis is a similar distinction made between one word 
and other words in the same sentence. 

The natural tone of symbo^c words is low, ‘I came, I 
saw, I conquered.' No one Would emphasize the pronouns 
here. The same may be observed of the pronouns in the 
following quotatipn: — ‘I went by, and lo, he was gone; 
I sought him, but his place could no where be found.' — 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. 

But words of this rank may receive a rhetorical emphasis. 
The reply of Sir Robert Ped to Cobbett makes a good 
illustration : — ‘Why does the honourable Member attack mel 


> Not yet Bishop of Mnnchester when these pages were written,- 
“ North American Eeviem, October, 1871. 
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I have done nothing to merit his assaults. / never lent him 
a thousand pounds.’ Here the pronouns arc emphasized, 
because there was an allusion to I^Ir. Burden, v.-ho had 
lent Cobbett a thousand pounds, and had been rewarded 
with scurrility. And this allusion supplied a tacit antithesis. 
Almost any word may be so placed as to be the bearer of 
emphasis. In proof of this an hexameter was once pro- 
duced with a and Ihc emphasized : 

A man might have come in, but Ihe man certainly never. 

This rhetorical emphasis can be contrived for most word.=:. 
You can emphasize' any word to which you can oppose a 
true antithesis. To the word one you can oppose in some 
instances the word Rco, or any other number. Thus one 
may be emphasized : — ‘ I asked for one, you gave me Itvo.' 

And even the Indefinite Pronoun one, which is usually 
toneless (476), will, if used with antithesis, carry emphasis 
and tone, as, ‘ One thinks this, and another thinks that.' 

622. A symbolic verb may be emphatic under the same 
conditions. I have often heard an old friend relate the fol- 
lowing, which he witnessed at an agricultural entertainment. 
A speaker was proposing the chairman’s health, and in his 
eulogy, he said ; — ‘ I mean to say. Sir, that if more people 
was to do as you do, there wouldn’t be so many do as they 
do do ! ’ In the final ‘ do do ’ we have the* same verb in two 
different powers, the first being highly symbolic, and the 
second distinctly presentive. Now it has been said above 
that the more symbolic a word is, the less tone it carries. 
This general obsen-ation might seem to be contradicted 
by the present example, for it is plain to the car of every 
reader that of the two words in ‘do do,’ the former, that 
is to say, the more symbolic, is the more emphatic. But 
this is caused by the antithesis between that word and the 
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lypollictical ‘ was to do.’ It is a disturbance of the intrinsic 
relative weight by rhetorical contrast. 

A toneless prcfi.'c may by antitlicsis take accent, and if 
the compound of such a prefix happens to be constantly 
used with antithetic reference or association it may become 
an exception to its kind and develop into a full and 
lengthened syllable. The prefix re- is habitually proclitic, 
as in r^er, refit, reform, r fresh ; but refiux makes a bold 
exception to the rule, and this is accounted for by its con- 
tinuallj' standing opposed to fiux. 

623. Emphasis, then, is a distinct thing from accent. 
Accent is an elevation of’ a i^'llable above the rest of the 
word; emphasis is the elevation of a word over the rest 
of a phrase. But it should be noticed that, while there 
is this difference between emphasis and accent, they have 
always, in words of more than one syllable, an identity of 
incidence. The emphasis rests on the selfsame point as 
does the accent We say indeed that the emphasis is on 
such and such a word, because by it one word is distin- 
guished above other words around it But the precise place 
of the emphasis is there where the accent is, in all words 
that have sin accent ; that is to say, in all words that have 
more than one syllable. In the case of a polysyllable, which 
has more than one accented syllable, the emphasis falls on 
the syllable that lias the higher tone. An accented word is 
emphasized ly the intensification of its chief accent. 

In Acts xvii. 28, ‘for we are also his offspring,’ the 
emphatic word is ‘ offspring.’ A reader who enters into the 
spirit of the reasoning will markedly distinguish the word 
‘offspring.’ And he will do so by enhancing the pitch of 
that acute accent which already raises the first syllable above 
tlie second. 

624. Where a polysyllable, like elementary, has two accents. 
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the emphasis heightens the lone of that v/hich is ulrcad) 
the higher. In a sentence like this, ‘ I was not speaking of 
grammar schools, but of elementary schools, the rhetorical 
emphasis falling on ckmaiiary will heighten the lone of the 
third syllabic. And this may affect the qtiantity, l)y length- 
ening the vowel which bears the stress of accent and emphasis 
together. In asseveration, we may hear such a se llable very 
sensibly lengthened, as thus : ‘ I beg leave once more to 
repeat, that I was speaking only of cle-mac-ntary schools.’ 
The syllable is isolated and elongated very markedly, when 
emphasis is exaggerated into stress. 

625. In living languages accent and emphasis arc un- 
written. The Frencli accents have but .‘iccondarily to do 
with the accentuation of the language, and belong primarily 
to its etymology and orthography. In Greek, as transmitted 
to us, the accents are written, but they were an invention of 
the grammarians of Alexandria. In the Ilcbrew Bible, not 
only are the accents written, but likewise the emphasis; 
these signs are, however, no part of the original text, but 
a scholastic notation of later times. 

Written accents are very useful as historical guides to a 
pronunciation that might be lost without them. But for the 
exercise of a living language they are undesirable. All 
writing tends to become traditional, and characters once 
established are apt to survive their signification. Had our 
language been accentuated in the early printed books, we 
should have had in them a treasure of information indeed, 
but it would have been misleading in modern limes, and 
probably it would have cramped the natural develoimienl 
of the language. For example, we now say iiMiso and 
whoso, but in early times it was whaiso and xvhosS. This 
change is in natural and harmonious keeping with the 
changes that have taken place in the relative values and 
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funclions of the words entering into these compounds. Af’ 
the dale of the combination, w/w and 7v/ta( were Indefinite 
pronouns, and as such were toneless and enclitic; while 
so tooh the lead in thought and carried the accent. Mean- 
while zo/w and tv/m/ have risen in importance, and so has 
declined. Here, therefore, we see the accent in its office 
as an interpreter and illustrator. A survival of the emphasis 
on so occurs in The Faery Queene, iii, 2. 7 : 

By SKI, by land, where so they may be mett. 

026. It is in our old Sa.von literature that we find the 
accentuation signalised in She most remarkable manner. The 
alliteration of the Saxon poetiy not ’only gratified the ear 
with a resonance like lliat of modern rhyme, but it also bad 
the rhetorical advantage of touching the accented or emphatic 
words ; falling as it did on the natural summits of the con* 
struction, and tinging them with tlie brilliance of a musical 
reverberation. 

Alliteration was not strictly confined to the initial letter of 
the word; where the first syllable was toneless, the alliteration 
played on the initial letter of the second syllable : and this 
rule is both ancient and natural. We see an example of it 
in the first word of the following line ; 


Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page ! — Wordsworth. 

The manner of the Saxon alliteration may be seen in the 
following staves from the Fight of Maldon, which have re-' 
tained their alliteration in Mr. Freeman’s version, in his 
‘Old English History for Children'': 


hdle to hame, 
otStfe on here cringan. 
mCd sccal ]>e mare, 

])6 dre mregen lytlaS. 


A warraan hard in war; 

he hight Wulfstan. * 
Hale to home, 

or in the host cringe. 
Mood shall the more be, 
as our main lessens. 
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634 prosody. 

' > 627 . Had we continued to be isolated from the Roman- 
esque influence, like the people of Iceland, we might 
have developed this form of poetry into something^ of the, 
luxuriance and technical precision which it has attained, 
in Icelandic literature, as described in the preface to Mr. 
Magnusson’s ‘ Lilja,’ 1870. 

. Since we have adopted the French principles of poetry, 
alliteration has retired into the background. As late as the 
fourteenth century we find it pretty equally matched as a 
rival with the iambic couplet in rhyme; but within that 
century the victory of the latter was assured. By Shak- 
speare’s time alliteration was spoken of as a whimsical 
curiosity. The pedantic Holofernes says he will ' affect the 
letter,’ that is to say compose verses with alliteration : 

Hoi. I will something affect the letter, for it argues facilitie. 

Loties Labour's lost, iv. 2. 

628 . But even when it ceased to be recognized, it managed 
notwithstanding to retain a certain vogue in our poetry. 
‘Alliteration’s artful aid’ is still found to be a real auxiliary 
to the poet, which, sparingly and unobtrusively used, has 
often an artistic effect, while its agency is almost unnoticed. 
Shakspeare himself provides us with some very pretty 
samples of alliteration,: 

If what in rest you haue, in right you hbld. 

King Jolm, iv. 2. 55. 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous for their birth. 

King Richard II, ii. i. 52. 

One of the boldest poets in its use is Spenser, as— 

Much daunted with that dint her sense was daz’d. 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint. 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 

The Faery Quecne, i. i. 18, 19, 29. 
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Alliteration is found in every poet : 

Yet held it more homanc, more heavenly, 6rat 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 

John htilton, Parodist Regained, i. asi. 
The French caine foremost, battailous and bold. 

Fairfax, Tasso, i. jy. 

Talk with such toss and saunter with such swing. 

Cmbbe, Parish Register, Part 11. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Weel waled were his wordies I ween. 

Joanna BaiUie, Woo'd and Married and a'. 

A very good example, and one which, from the coin- 
cidence of the emphasis with the alliteration, recalls the 
ancient models, is this from Cowper’s 'Garden': 

He settles next upon the sloping mount. 

Whose sharp decmdty shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls. 

The ‘ Christian Year' affords some graceful examples : 

Ye whose hearts are heating high 

With the pulse of Poeqr. Palm Sunday. 

' The ancient practice of alliteration has had some per- 
manent effects on the stock phraseology of the language. It 
was the old poetic sound that formed and guaranteed against 
the ravages of time such standard couplings as these : 

'^ut and ben. 

Cork and care. 

Chick nor child. 

• Fear nor 'favour. 

Have and hold. 

Holt and heath. 

House and home. 

Kith and kin. 

Khyme and reason. 
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Safe and sound. 

Sick nor sorry. 

Stock and stone. Hmdyug 14. 

True as touch. Faery Qtumc, i, 3 . 

Watch and w.ard. 400. Faery Queene, ii. 9. 35 . 

Weal and woe. 

Weald and wold. Longfellow, 0/a/xv. 

Wise .and wary. Chaucer, 1, 313 , 

Wit and wisdom. Orm. 159S6. 

Wind and weather. 

The alliterative phrase sooth to say is the only place in 
which the old word sooth survives in its simple form: — 
there are however the compounds forsooth and soothsayer. 
In Saxon times the legal phraseology was sometimes }'okcd 
together by alliteration, as in those famous formulae which 
outlived their significance, gac null got, toll antj team. Next 
Ave see it in heraldic mottoes, as at Winchester, Manners 
makyth man', and at Mells, Time trieth troth. 

A little attention might discover more instances, shewing 
how dear to humanity is the very jingle of his speech, and 
how he loves, even in his riper age, to keep up a phantom of 
that harmony which in his infancy blended sound and sense 
in one indistinguishable chime. 857. 

629, The various kinds of by-play in poetry, such as 
alliteration, rhyme, and assonance, seem all to harmonise 
with the accentuation. While alliteration belongs naturally 
to a language which tends to throw its accent as far back 
as possible towards the beginning of the word, rhyme and 
assonance suit those Avhich lean towards a terminal accentua- 
tion. Hence alliteration is the domestic artifice of Teutonic 
poetry, as rh 3 'me and assonance are of the Romanesque, 
Rhyme has indeed won its way, not only in English, but in 
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nearly all our other dialects; still it is in Romance literature 
that we must observe it, if we would see it in the full swing 
which it enjo)-s only in its native element. 

630. Let os conclude this section with an observation 
of a rhetorical kind in regard to the illustrative energies of 
sound. 

A rich and various modulation is the correlative of a richly 
variable collocation in matter of syntax. One illustration of 
this may be gathered from the fact that all languages use 
greater freedom of collocation in poetry than in prose’; that 
is to say, in the more highly modulated literature the freedom 
of displacement is great’er. Anything like the following 
would be simply impossible in English prose : 

'Who mcanes no guile be geiled soonest shall. 

The Faety Queens, iii. l. 54. 

Another illustration maybe found in the fact that the most 
musical languages use the extremest liberty of collocation. 
How strangely variable was the collocation of the classical 
languages is pretty well known to all of us, whose education 
consisted largely in ‘ construing Greek and Latin,’ that is to 
say, in bringing together from distant parts of the sentence 
the words that belonged to one another functionallj'. If we 
have in English less of such violent and apparently arbitrary 
displacements, if should be remembered that we also have 
less of musical animation to render justice vithal to the 
signification of such displacements. And further, if the 
modern languages generally have less variation of arrange- 
ment than the ancient classics had, it is supposed that even 
the most musical of the modem languages are’less musical 
tlian were the Greek and Latin. But in this sovereign 
quality of music a language is not doomed to be stationaij'. 
There is a progress in this no less than in syntax. And 
s s 2 • 
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as an argument that musical progress has been made m 
English, we have only to reflect how recent is tlic public 
sense of modulation, and the general demand that is made 
for ‘good reading/ All things arc double over against one 
another; and the demand for well-modulated reading is 
one indication that the power and range of modulation is 
progressing. And with this modulatory progress there is 
certainly a collocatory progress afoot. The proofs arc not 
perhaps very conspicuous, but they are visible to those who 
look for them, demonstrating that a greater elasticity and 
freedom of displacement (so to speak) are being acquired 
by the English language. 

631. The following quotation affords an example of the 
point and force that may be gained by displacement : — 

hy m. 

The sphere of onr belief is much more extensive than tiic sphere of 
our knowledge ; and therefore, when 1 deny that live infinite can l)y us 
be knotvn, I am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ougiil to 
be, believed, — Sir William Hamilton, 

In public speaking such a displacement would seem 
-Stilted, and it would have a bad effect unless it were borne 
out by a modulation of more than ordinary interpretative 
power. 

The illustrative utterance of the English la^rguage is worthy 
of attention in the interest of national culture ; for if all who 
have something profitable to say were skilful modulators of 
their mother tongue, they would find more docility in the 
ranks of the popular audience, aird belter speed that moral 
improvement which lightens the cares and the expense of 
government. ‘ The famous Bishop of Cloyne seems to have 
been fully convinced of this, when among his other queries, 
he put the following one: Q. Whether half the learning of 
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these kingdoms be not lost, for want of having a proper 
delivery taught in our schools and colleges ? ’ ^ 

This query of Bishop Berkeley's seems to imply that the 
modulation ■which makes the beauty of Language ought 
always to accompany cultivated speech ; — that such accom- 
paniment renders it more agreeable and more persuasive, 
more effective also for the conveyance of meaning and the 
diffusion of knowledge; — that a melodious command of the 
mother tongue is the natural and proper finish of a high 
education, and that something is wanting to the humanizing 
instrumentality of Speech unless it have the support and 
illustrative cooperation dF Noble Sound. 

2 . Or Sound as a Formati^'e Agency. 

. 632. Already in the previous section it has incidentally' 
appeared that we have a number of set and established 
phrases whose form has beeft determined by the poetic usage 
of Alliteration. This is but one among many in^Mces 
in which a formative influence has been exercis^ upon 
Language by conditions of musical Sound. The /power of 
Sound to alter words and phrases is that which wy have now 
to consider. The attention must be directer^rst to the 
accentuation and- its consequences. / 

I. The simpfest instance is where the aptient has a con- 
servative effect upon the accented syllab^e, while the un- 
accented syllable gradually shrink's or decays.- Thus, in the 
word goodwi/e the accented syllable yhs preserved in its 
entirety, while the second q'Uable shrank up into such little- 
ness as we are familiar with in the foip of gooc^. This is 
a plain example of a transformation conditioned by the 

> Thomas Sbenixa, Lecturu m He Ari'fif Reading, 178?; p. ii?. 
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incidence of sound. Similarly daisy d.t:ges kagf.. In me- 
rican literature the word grandsire has assumed the orm 


of grandsir from the same cause 


The accented syllable 


remains complete, while the unaccented dwindles. 

Viewinsr their to^vnsman in this aspect, the people revoked the 
couxteous'doctorate with which they had hit .erto clecomtcd h.m .and 
now knew him most familiarly as Gr.andsir Dollncr. . . . AU tht 

younger portion of the inhabit.ants unconsciously ascribed .a sort ol ased 
immortality to Grandsir Dollivcr’s itifinn and reverend presence.— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The action of this principle is well seen in the trans- 
formation of words from Latin into 1‘rcnch, where the un- 
accented parts have often lost their distinct S)llabirication, 
and the syllable accented in Latin has almost become the 
Avhole word in French. Thus ange (angelus), compto 
(edmputum), dette (ddbitum), porclio (pdrlicus). 

'V- This effect of the accent must be particularly attended to, 
aj presenting, perhaps, the best of all keys for explaining 
ihe^ transformations which take place in language. Were 
we lo disregard the influence of the laws of sound, and 
imagiiie that the syntax only was to be taken into considera- 
tion, M'e should sometimes be at a loss to understand why 
the most sense-bearing syllables have decayed, while the less 
significant ones have retained their integrity. The national 
and characteristic Scottish word unco is an instance. It is 
composed of un and couth, the ancient participle of the 
verb cjinnan, ‘ tc^vj^now.’ So that uncouth meant ' unknown,’ 

' Mr- Charles E. \ratton, of Boston, U.S., writes; ‘ Tlic form 
of common use only in the country districts and among the 
farming class (and only in New England, I think), and would never be 
“ quotation, by educated people.’ Tliat is to s.ay, the 
S America just as it lias 

the fom ^ f ‘■^“^'="‘11 century, wc find 

treaswof S sides of the Atlantic. In that 

‘ she Ss mrifd to S w Tr f fr"’ Gardner) it stands ; 

as maned to Sir Hng|Fastolf, graunsir to this same Thomas.’ 
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•unlicard-of,' and consequently ‘strange.’ In England the 
word has retained its original form, because the accent is 
on the second syllable; but in Scotland, the accent having 
been rhetorically placed on the first, and the word having 
been mostly used in such a position as to intensify the 
accent by emphasis, the second syllable has coiled up into 
its present condition. 

Upon the same principle the Greek negative has lost its 
first syllabic. The negative in modern Greek is SeV, and this 
is a relic of the classical oMtV. Looking at ouSfV we might 
be inclined to say that tire essential power of that negative 
is stored up in the first'syllable, whilc.tlie second is a mere 
expletive or appendage. From this point of view it would 
be unaccountable how the first part should perish and the 
second remain. But if we consider that the first is the 
cider part, and that the second was added for the sake of 
emphasis, it is plain that the second part would carry the 
accent, ns indeed the traditional notation represents it. 

And this c.xplains the nature of Aphatresis or, as it is 
by Dr. JIurray more commodiously termed, Aphesis; the 
dropping away of a toneless prefix or first syllable. In the 
Saxon period we took opisoopus from Latin, but we made it 
Utscop hishp. Thus also damn (for adown). The prefix 
OE- was thus lost, and it only survives in a very few words 
as y- or i- orv- (006 a). In some cases however it left its 
trace in the sense. Our verb ro/« represents not winnan 
but GEWJNXAX. The connexion between the ancient and the 
modem word cannot be understood without noticing this 
fact, and the instance is not solitary. Usage neglected a 
toneless ge- when its syntactic force was effete. 

Romanic examples of the same action are seen in 
apti, nraiment, sgmre (esquire), vow nboto. 

2. So far we have been considering the formative effect 
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of accent in the simplest class of instances, — those namely 
•where the accented syllable retains its integriiv, M-hile the 
unaccented seems to wither, as it were, by neglect. We 
now proceed to a somewhat more complicated phenomenon. 
Ihe accent does not always prove .so conser\'ative in its 
operation. It is like wind to fire; a moderate current of air 
will keep the fire steadily burning, ljul if the air be applied in 
exees^ ,t ,„ 1 | snbdue tbe flame tvl.ici, it nourislietl before. 
So with the accent; if i. be highly i„.e„sif,ed it will not 

"■WchTis apX“ 

syllable was said to be'SLrsXd """" ” 
pronunciation of ^ 

syllable has suffered 4erai4 ,1 "" "'"niod 

When we seA l ‘ ™ ““"''■ntion. 

in manners so opposite n'e 4 "u™' 
diversityof result is due’to a diff Probably find liial tlie 

usual emplojmient of the com " situation in tlie 

'*ose lot it ™s to bfoftre'’“r ■ ^ 

«w more liable to correption of 
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of nil the Icllcrs in ioufewi/e is not produced by the natural 
action of llie mother tongue, but by literary education. 
Regarding iitz'i/' then, as the natural and spontaneous 
utterance of the word, we see that both syllables have 
.sulTercd alteration. The attenuated condition of the second 
syllable is accounted for by the absence of the accent; while 
the first .syllable has suffered from an opposite cause, namely, 
the intensification produced by the accent. And when, 
through the beat of metre, the accent becomes emphasis, 
we find the first syllabic spelt with correption,' even in 
literature : 

The £.TinpIcr, and to tciTC the hnswircs wood. 

. John Milton, Cmtif, 751 (cd. Tonson, 1725). 

The name of Shahspcarc, it is well known, appears with 
many variations of orthography. The most curious perhaps 
of all its forms is that of Shaxper^, which exhibits both sides 
of the double action now described. In Shaxper we see that 
each of the two syllables is shrunken, but from opposite 
causes. The first syllable is compressed by the intensifying 
power of the accent, while the second syllable is impaired by 
reason of the langtior of a toneless position. 

633. These changes, which llius result from accentuation, 
sometimes run into curious phonetic distortions. Slandisk is 
the name of a place in Gloucestershire, but it is better known 
as a man's nam* in the poetry of Longfellow. The word is 
an altered form of ‘ Stonehonsc,' or rather of st5nh0s, which 
was its ancient shape. Here the accented syllable has put 
forth an excrescent n, and the languid syllable an excres- 
cent It. 

A number of transformations are only to be accounted for 
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It means the goblin called Rob or Hob, the household elf 
called Robin GoodfcIIow. 

It is to smartness of accent that we must attribute the 
formation of well-compacted words out of composite ele- 
ments. This results from the adhesion of low-toned words 
to those whicli are higher toned, to words rendered eminent 
and attractive by a superiority of accent. Thus, if the word 
ino resolves itself into three ancient words severally repre- 
sented by the three letters of which the word is now com- 
posed, and if these three words once stood free of each other 
in this order— GO wjll i, it was because of the accentual pre- 
eminence of GO that the other two words first of all began to 
lean enclilically on it, and at length were absorbed into unity 
with it. 

The vc.\ed question of al*to (608 a) is no question of 
etymology or parsing, but wholly of accent. It may be 
staled thus : — Had not the adverb al been so elevated by 
accent as to draw and attach the prefix to enclitically to 
itself and free it from firahe — ^tvith this result, that the phrase 
which 'in its first accentual condition was al to=liraI{c gradu- 
ally passed into a second accentual condition, namely, aUto 
hralic? 

635. As the action of sound is a matter of great conse- 
quence in the shaping of words, so also we may detect a like 
power working'to effect transpositions in phraseology. Why 
do people often say ' bred and born ’ instead of ' born and 
bred,’ except that they like the sound of it better? There is 
in most newspapers a quarter which is thus headed: — Births, 
Marriages, and.Deaths. But in conversation it is hardly ever 
heard in this form. The established colloquial formula is 
Birjhs, Deaths and Marriages. Now it is plain that the 
latter does violence to the order of nature which the printed 
formula observes. Whence then has this inconsequence 
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arisen?.’ Solely, as it seems, from the fact that the less 
reasonable order offers the more agreeable cadence to the 


ear. 

Enough has been said to shew that the shaping of words 
and phrases is not always to be accounted for upon grounds 
of reason, but often by reference to the formative agency 
of Sound. 


3. Of Sound .,\s an Instinctive Orject of Attrac- 
tion AND Delight. 


636. Our path leads us more and more away from the 
conscious action of man in the development of speech, to 
mark how the sentient and instinctive tendencies of his nature 
claim their part in the great result. There is observable 
a certain drawing towards a fitness of sound ; that is to say, 
the speaker of every stage and grade strives after such an 
expression as shall erect his language into a sort of music 
to his own ear. And this is reached when harmony is 
established between the meaning and the sound ; that is to 
say, Avhen the sound strikes the ear as a fit accompaniment 
to the thought. It is a first necessity in language, Uiat it 
should gratify the ear of the speaker. 

637. As the savage and the civilised man have different 
standards of music, so have the)' different standards of what 
is harmonious in their speech. Civilised nations are con- 
verging towards an agreement on both these heads ; but they 
will sooner be at one on the matter of music than they will 
on the modulation of speech. Of these two, music is the 
simpler, and the more amenable to scientific treatment k In 
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the very elements of the melody of language, namely the 
tones which are proper to the several vowels, there is an 
hereditary difference which, though of the most delicate and 
subtle' kind, yet produces by combination mde divergences 
in the -modulation of speech. Each separate nation has 
a musical pitch of its own. Helmholtz has suggested that 
philologers should make use of musical notes to define the 
vocalic relations of languages and dialects. 

688. In consonants the difference of national standards 
is manifest. The Gothic ear enjoys a precipitous conson- 
antism, while the Roman family prefers a smooth and gentle 
one. And as a natural’ consequence of this difference, we, 
when we were most Gothic, could endure an abruptness of 
consonants which now that we have been frenchified in our 
tastes, is displeasing to our national ear. 

Thus, we now count it vulgar to say ax, and yet this 
sound was quite acceptable to the most cultivated Saxon. 
We have transposed the consonants, and instead of h we 
say instead of .ax we say asi; and we prefer itisis to 
TUXAS. In like manner, we now say grass, cress, where the 
old forms were oxsts, cxrs^ 

There is observable at different eras in the language of 
a nation a certain revolution of taste in regard to sounds; 
and this exhibits itself in modifications of the vowel-system, 
and in converlions or transpoations of old-established con- 
sonantisms. It is not possible (apparently) to reduce such 
cases to any other principle than this, — that it has pleased 
the national ear that it should be so. « 

689. This national taste is inherited so early, and rooted 
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so deep in the individual, that it becomes part of his nature, 
and forms the starting-point of all his judgments as to what 
is fitting or unfitting in the harmony of sound with sense. 
The association between his words and his thoughts is so 
intimate, that to his ear the words seem to give out a sound 
‘like’ the thing signified; and that, even where it is an 
abstract idea or some other creation of the mind. So that it 
becomes a difficult matter to say how far certain words are 
really like certain, natural sounds ; or whether it is only an 
inveterate mental association that makes us think so. This 
is a difficulty which lies at the root of the onomatopoctic 
theory of the origin of language. That theory appeals to a 
sense which we have of ’likeness between many of our words 
and the natural sounds of the things signified. Authors 
have given lists of words which, in their opinion, had an 
onomatopoetic origin. That is to say, they were coined at 
a blow in imitation of audible sounds, or they can at least 
be traced back to such a coinage. But such words are often 
resoluble into earlier forms, which had meanings widely 
distinct from the present meanings ; and the onomatoiioctic 
appearances are the results of that instinctive attention to 
fitness of sound, which is one of the habitual accompani- 
ments of linguistic development. An onomatopoetic writer 
says, — 


pride° &c^^’ indicating contempt or self-conceit, comes proud, 

fulSr, feai^"" 

.From smacking the lips we get 7WS, dulcis, lick, like. 


We shall all as Englishmen be ready to acknowledge that 
proud and pride do sound like the things signified. But how 
are we to reconcile the supposed onomatopoetic origin of 
these svords svith the fact that they have an earlier history, 
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which leads us far cnougli out of the track of the idea here 
assigned to fir. 

640. It is not too much to say that all the above examples 
rest upon the ground of a superficial appearance, and that 
their onomatopoctic origin avill not bear inspection. The 
word hie is here derived froth the sound of smacking the 
lips. It is in fact the Saxon word for bod)' lIc, which in 
German is to this day leich, pronounced almost exactly as 
our It'ic. Great as the distance may seem between ‘ body ’ 
."Uid the ‘liking’ of taste, there is but one middle term be- 
tween these extremes. From 'substance' to ‘similitude’ the 
transition is familiar; and so ilc 'body' easily produced the 
adjective hie. That hiettess breeds hiitig is proverbial. 

One of the words which has been thought to favour the 
onomatopoctic theory is sguirrel If this word had been 
destitute of a pedigree, and had been dashed off at a moment 
of happy invention, tlien its evidence might have been in- 
voked in that direction. Hut when we perceive that it has 
a long Greek pedigree, and that the idea upon which the 
word was moulded was that of ‘ umbrella-tail we can only 
marvel at the happy sonorous fitness of the word to express 
the manners of the funny little creature, after the etymology 
had been forgotten; and we must allow that somewhere in 
the speech-making genius there lives a faculty which concerns 
itself to seek tfie means of harmony between sound and 
sense. 

641. It would indeed be too much to say that the basis of 
this harmony is not in any absolute relations between things 
and ideas on the one hand, and sounds on the other. But 
this may be said, — that while such absolute relations have 
been often maintained with a certain show of reasoh, there 
has not as yet been any proof mthin the cognizance of science. 
It seems rather as if each race had its own fundamental 
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a valuable tcstimon}' to that principle which we are just now 
concerned to establish. That men of cultivated faculties 
should be able to perceive throughout language such a har- 
mony of the sound of words with their sense, that they not 
only would rest' satisfied ivith an account of the origin of 
language which referred alt to external sound, but that it 
appears to them the most rational explanation. This is a 
great testimony to the important share which sentiency has 
had in the shaping of language. 

At evciy' stage in tlie development of every word, there are 
, some possible variations, or alternative modes of utterance ; 
and before a form is definitely established, it must have been 
(however unconsciously) recognised as the best for that par- 
ticular purpose of all those that were in the field of choice ; 
and among the quaUfications and conditions of the com- 
petition, the satisfaction of the ear has never been absent, 
though it may have been little noticed. 

When we speak of the satisfaction of the ear, we of course 
mean a mental gratification; namely, that which arises from 
a sense of harmony between voice and meaning. There is 
a pleasure in this, and as there is a pleasure in it, so there is 
naturally a preference for it, and, other things being equal, 
the utterance which gives this pleasure will survive one that 
gives it not. 

Of this constant attraction the best illustrations are now 
no longer to be sought in the vocabulary, but in the greater 
efforts of the genius of speech. Accompanying language at 
every stage, it reveals itself most avowedly in its maturest 
forms. It has become an axiom that the motion of poetry 
should keep pace ndth the thought: if the subject is toilsome, 
then 

The line too laboars, and the verse rims slow. 

Taking it then as certain, that there is in speech a striving 
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a tniisical connolaiion for the mental car of the Hebrew, we 
liave fiicli cviilcncc as the ease admits of. We find it set 
ajraiiisi the cn- of tlie oppressed isfghnknh, wlicrc tlic dental 
has been exchanged for tl»e most grating; of gutturals, repre- 
sentcil here by gh. In fact, there is a stage in language 
when the musical appropriateness of the word is a chief care. 
This is the stage of the Hebrew antitheses and parallelisms. 
In the following p.ass.'ige, not only is there the contrast 
already described, but also that of viishpat judgment, with 
misjach oppression, .and here also the gentle sound of the 
dental is cliangcd to the harsher giittural, though of a milder 
sort titan in the other instance : , 

He leotefl fnrjiKlpncnl (mfti/a/), liuf ttcliold oppression (mff/aei); 
for richieoii'nex? (/Si'if.Ujf;), bnl behold a cry Isaiah v. 7. 

044. This class of c.ases has been sometimes incon- 
siderately treated as if they approached in some sort to the 
nature of the paronomasia or pun. But no two things 
could be more distinct. Tlic pun rests on a duplicity of 
sense under unity of sound, and it is essentially of a 
laiiglitcr-provohing nature, because it is a wanton rebellion 
against the first motive of speech, whereby diversity of sense 
induces diversity of sound, that the sound may be an echo 
to the sense.' 

A few years ago, in the time of spring, two men were 
riding together across the fields, and observing how backward 
the season was. Neither of them had seen the may-blossom 
yet. Presently one dashed ahead towards something white 
in a distant hedge, hut soon turned round again, exclaiming 
to life companion : ‘ No, it is not the may, it is only the 
common sloe,’ whereupon the ready answer came: ‘Then 
the may is uncommon slow!,’ That is a pun, where the 
unity of sound between widely different words is suddenly 
and surprisingly fitted into the sense of the conversation. 
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In ever}’ successive stage of language there is a music 
proper to that stage j and if we seek the focus of that music, 
we must watch tlie action of the language in its exalted 
moods. ^Vhen we see that the poetry and the oratoiy of a 
language avails itself largely of the contrast of word-sounds, 
we cannot doubt that the national ear is most alive to that 
particular form of speech-music which gives prominence to 
individual words. This is the case of the Hebrew paral- 
lelisms; and it is the key also to alliteration in poetr}', 
where the echo of word to word is the sonorous organ of 
the poet. Here we may also instance Gender, the parent of 
Rhyme. Gender, which" has perished in English, survives 
vigorously in German, not for its sense, but (besides force 
of habit) solely for its resonant Sound, which is often very 
gratifjing. 886. 

But a period comes in the course of the higher develop- 
ment of language, when the sonorousness of words gives 
place to the sentiment of modulation, whereby a musical 
unity is given to the sentence like the unity of thought. It 
is to this that the foremost languages of the world, and the 
English language for one, have now attained. If we look at 
Saxon Literature, we see two tvidely different eras of language 
living on side by side, the elder form in the poetry, and the 
later one in the prose. The alliterative poetry belongs to an 
age in which the word-sound was the prominent feature; 
the prose is already far gone into that stage in which the 
sound of the word has fallen back and become secondary to 
the rhythm of the sentence. The development of rhythm 
had already become so full and ample by the time of the 
Conquest, that the restraint of metre was needful, and it was 
readily accepted at the hands of our ’French instructors. 
Rhyme also was adopted, not absolutely for the first time, as 
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Romanesque ornament than English has. This is due to 
their conservation of Flexion. Rhyme is naturally at home 
in an inflected language. We may almost say that Flexion 
invites to Rhyme: and if in the medimval Latin 'hymns, 
which are tlie earliest examples of Rh}'me, the music of 
rhjme sometimes fails to please, it is just because the’ 
rhyming seems to come too clieap. 

040. hletre and rhythm must move together, in order to 
produce poetic harmony. The harmonious working of metre 
with rhythm is best seen in the Homeric poems. Metre is 
to rhythm what logic is to rhetoric; what the bone frame 
of an animal is to its living form and elastic movements. 
As the bony structure of a bcautif&l animal is amply en- 
veloped; as the logic of a good discourse is there, but un- 
displaycd, — so the metre of good poetry is lost to the view, 
while the ear is entirely occupied with its rhythm. And as 
men use rhetoric before logic, so, likewise, did they use 
rhytlim before metre. Metre may be artificially transplanted 
from one nation to another, as the French metre was trans- 
planted to our language. But rhythm is more deeply rooted 
in the race and nation, and though we have been using the 
French metre now for five centuries, we are as far a\vay as 
ever from the rhythm of French versification. 

Rhythm is a national heritage, and the individual writer 
can only within a limited range play variations upon the 
natural rhythm of his mother tongue. Up to a certain point 
we give a poet the credit of his rhythm, as we do to Milton ; 
but the elemental stuff out of which it is made is rather an 
inheritance than a personal product. The poet is but the 
expositor of this innate music, his fame rests on the family 
approval. Every man inherits a certain national intonation. 
This is that which is most ineradicable of all things which 
go to constitute language. This is that which we call the 
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648. The relation of verse to ^ntax is undetermined. The 
line may end with a grammatical pause, or it may end in 
the middle of a phrase where the most lavish punctuationist 
could not bestow a comma. But yet it must never mar the 
rhythm : the turn of a verse must coincide with a rh)'thmical 
subdivision, and these are finer and more frequent than 
punctuation marks : 

So tliy dart arches, London Bridge, bestride 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide. 

The poetry of the Anti-Jaebbin is a good repertory for 
varieties of verse-making, because it contains lawless as well 
as lawful examples. In the above couplet the reader will 
perceive that though there is not a grammatical division 
l3elween the lines, there is a rhythmical one, and that there 
is a real gain to the effect by the voice being made to 
rest a perceptible time on ‘bestride’; the modulation so 
obtained is a help' to the picture on the imagination. 

One of the commonest means for producing the effect of 
drollery in verse, is by offending against this rule, and break- 
ing the verse in spite of rhythm. 

Weary knifc-grinderl Kttle think the proud ones. 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
road, what hard work ’tis crying all day 'Knives and 
Scissors to grind 0 ! ’ 

In the old alliterative poetry, the turn of the verse was 
decided solely by the vaguer sentiment of rhythm, but in 
the ampler diction of modem times it hinges on the more 
exact and palpable framework of metre and rhyme. 

649. Of all the forms which the Romanesque metres have 
assumed in the English language the blank verse is that 
which we have most completely nationalized and made our 
own; and the probable explanation of this is, besides the 
scarcity of rhymes in our language, that Rhyme is too 
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lines, from an unknown poet, who signs G. M., displays this 
harmony of the rhythm with the description 
Oil that opposing hill, as on the stage 
Of rural theatre, or Virgil’s ps^e, 

I watch tlie sliifting scenes of countiy life, — 

Man’s patient labonr and his world-old strife, 
rirst, the stout team drags on the biting plough ; 

Thro’ the hard clods it cuts and pierces slow; 

The careful yeoman guides the furrow’d way, 

The rook succeeds, and lives another day. 

Then come the sowers, who with careless skill 
Scatter the grain and every fissure fill; 

Then the light harrow the smooth soil restores, 

And soon the field feels life in all her pores. 

Next some bright morning, as I mark the scene. 

My fancy soothes me with a shade of green. 

Which after every shower more yivid grows, 

Till em’rald brightly o'er the surface glows, 

Then yellow clothes the scene,* and soon, too soon, 

Red eats how heavy to the harvest moon. 

661. In making a poetical translation, the first thing is to 
get hold of a melody. We feel the pitch of Dryden's muse 
in the following couplet from the opening of his ‘.^Ineid': 
From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

The metre, and even in some measure the grammar, must 
be secondary; without melody there is no rhythm, and 
therefore no unity. Your verses may parse, and they may 
scan, and be but doggerel after all. The master-principle 
is the rhythm. In the following lines from Mr. GrifBth’s 
translation of flie Ramaydna, we have not only words and 
phrases and metre, but we have also a rhythm, which gives 
the whole a unity and an individuality, making it ‘ like some- 
thing’; and we, who do not read Sanskrit, can enquire 
whether that is a faithful rendering of the effect of the 


riginal : 

Balmy cool the air was breathing, welcome clouds were floating by. 
Humming bees with Joyful music swelled the glad wild peacock s cry. 
Their wing-feathers wet with bathing, birds slow flying to the trees 
Rested in the topmost branches waving to the western breeze. 
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But no English reader with a cultivated ear would be 
likely to ask whether the following bore* any resemblance 
to Horace; simply because, through lack of rhythm, it is 
shapeless, and it leaves on the mind no impression of having 
any likeness or similitude of its own,: 

Methinks Dame Nature to discriminate 

What’s just from what’s unjust entirely fails ; 

Though doubtless fairly she can separate 
What’s good from what is bad, and aye prevails 
What to avoid, what to desire, to state ; 

And Reason cannot prove that in the scales 
The man who broke another’s cabbage-leaf 
Should weigh as guilty as the sacrilegious thief. 

652. Our language has passed 'on beyond the stage at 
which the chime of words is a care to the national ear, and 
finds its vital pleasure rather in that musical rhythm, which 
pervades the sentence and binds it into one. Ewald has 
happily described the perception of rhythm as Sinn ftirs 
Ganze, a feeling or Sentiment for the Whole. When the 
English language is now used so as to display a sonorous 
aptness in the words, we call it Word-painting. 

Modern languages have a continuity of development and 
a flexibility of action, and growing out of these a power -of 
following the movements of the mind, such as was never 
attained by the classical languages. If we take Demosthenes 
and Cicero as the maturest products of the Greek and Latin 
languages, we feel that they do not attain to the range of 
the best modern European writers. Great elasticity, great 
plasticity, has been added to language by the development 
of symbolism; great acquisitions have been made both in 
Ae compass and in the rhyAm of language. This displays 
Itself chiefly in the higher oratorical efforts.’ The capacity 
of a language is seen best in the masterly periods of great 
orators. In our day we have heard much praise of sliort 
sentences; and that praise for the most part has been well 
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bestowed. But when the mind of an original thinker bums 
with the conceptibn'of new thoughts, or the mind of the 
orator is aflame with the enthusiasm of new combinations 
and newly perceived conclusions, it is natural for them to 
overflow in long and elaborately subordinated sentences, 
which tax the powers of the hearer or reader to keep up 
with them. These are among the greatest efforts of mind, 
and their best e.xpression naturally constitutes the grandest 
exhibition of the power of human speech; and this power 
has received great accessions by the modern development of 
Symbolism and an c.tpanded Rhythm. 443. 

863. It is a gain to l)ur general literature that the long 
sentence is but rarely used, for it is sorely out of place in 
ordinary writing, such as historical narrative, or any other 
kind that is produced at a moderate temperature.' It te the 
defect of Clarendon’s style that his sentences are too long 
for their energy. Long sentences are intolerable wthout 
enthusiasm. It is only under the glow of passion that the 
highest capabilities of a language are displayed. But the 
resources of modem syntax for continuous and protracted 
structure are so strong that to the beauty of the long sentence 
it is not necessary that the passion be at all furious, but only 
that the feeling be strong enough to sustain itself during the 
flight from one resting-place to another. The following four 
stanzas from In Memoriam constitute but one period, which 
though quiet enough is yet well sustained : 

ucxxv. 

I past beside tbe reverend walls 

In whieb of old I wore the gown j 
I roved at random through the town. 

And saw the tumult of the halls ; 

And heard once more in eollege fanes 

The storm their high-built organs make, 

And thunder-music, rollii^, shake 
' The prophets blastSn’d on the panes; 
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And caught once more the distant slioiit, 

The measured pulse of racing 03m 
Among the willows; paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 

The same gray flats again, and felt 

The same, but not the same; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To sec the rooms in which he dwelt. 

If we ask, What is this sustaining power, which bears 
along more than a hundred words in one movement, with 
all the unity of an, individual organism ? the answer is, that 
it is Rhythm. 

654. If we want to see lengthincss of language carried out 
to an extreme and exaggerated development, unsupported, 
unconcentrated and unbalanced by rhythm, we have only to 
read a legal document, such as a marriage settlement, or 
a release of trust. Often whole lines are mere strings of 
words, till the reader’s head swims with the fluctuations of 
the unstable element, and, like a man at sea, or in a balloon, 
he longs to plant his feet on ierra firma. The following is 
an exact quotation from a document to which the author was 
a party , 

And also of from and against all and all manner of actions and suits 
cause and causes of action and suit reckonings debts duties claims and 
demands whatsoever both at Law and in Equity which tliey the said 
releasing and covenanting parties or any or cither of them their or any 
or either of their heirs executors administrators or as3f gns or any other 
person or persons whomsoever [sic) claiming or who shall or may at any 
time hereafter claim by from through under or in tnist for them him or 
her or any or either of them may or can have claim challenge or de- 
mand of from or against the said — 

And SO it goes floundering on, w-hen it could almost all be 
said by one passive verb—' The trust is discharged.’ 

655. We cannot define Rhythm, we can only say what it 
does. It combines and braces language into a whole; it 
gives compactness, unity, beauty. It does more; it gives 
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a harmony of speech with things or thoughts. As feeling is 
kindled, Language, spoken or written, is apt to chime in 
with the character of the things described. -Observe the 
closing words of this quotation, which is taken from a report 
of the Thanksgiving Day, 1872 : 

As from time to time dnrine the service the assemhlege stood up— 
the movement travelling over the level of the dome area and rising as in 
wavM round the great piers— one gained some ideas of the vast numbers. 
But it was when they sat down that they most impressed one ; for then, 
indeed, they had all the multitndinons aspect of a subsiding sea. — 7Xr 
Tima, Feb. 28, 187a. 

We have now gone to the limits and beyond the limits of 
analysis. If Rhythm is h^dudble, much more is eloquence, 
or whatever we shall call that whichiis the life of literature. 
Literature in its happiest moods has united more of the 
properties of the everlasting harmonies than any other 
product of the human - mind. Beyond all analysis of 
language, beyond all historic and philologic interest, there 
is something in genuine eloquence for which we have no 
definite name, but which, when it is present, imparts to 
writings a perennial durability ensuring their preservation 
and making men call them- immortal. 

Or -wherein again resides the force of human eloquence in things 
human 1 ^Vherein lies that wondr^ power, which not only convinces 
the understanding, not only creates a passing emotion, or dazzles the 
imagination, hut sways the human -will, even when it has determined 
hcforeh.md not to be swayed 1 It is not clearness of reasoning. Truth 
itself will con-vincl : it will not -win. Man’s free agency wiU look on 
unmoved. Still less is it rich imagery, or power of thought, or loftiness 
of conception, or beauty of diction, or measured rhythm, or any skill 
which human art can analyse. These things ha-ve their delight, hut 
they will not mbve. The ear drinks in the cadence : the imagination 
admires : but the soul looks on nnwarmed, unreached, as at the cold 
unpiercing brilliancy of the summer lightning. Only when the soul goes 
out of itself and speaks to the soul, can man sway the -ivill of man. 
Eloquence then is all soul, embodied, it may be, in burning forceful 
words, but with a power above the power of words, an electric force 
which pierces the soul addressed, transihses into it another’s thoughts, 
makes it its own, by giving forth ont of itself. Analyse eloquence ! 
Analyse the whirlwind or the lightning I Yes, these yon may analyse. 
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fo- tbev aic ma'.erial ; eloquence you cun no rnore r.r 
itself, whose voice it is in the simplicitv of its.un 
■Pasey, Ur.rca-siiy Strmons, iSyp-iSya ; bermon 1. 


n.ilyse then the soul 
iinnterinliiy.— E. U. 


Colophon of ihc Origin of Language, 

656. There is an opinion that the origin of language may 
be traced, that we may form a science of what has been 
called Generative Philology, and that important data for 
such a science might be drawn from the inceptive stages 
of speech. 

The first dawn of intelligence, the first smile of tlic infant 
on the mother, is in response to the tones of her maternal 
encouragements : 

Incipe parve puer risu cosnosccrc mntrem. 

Vergil, Eclcpt! iv, 6o. 

Sviile then, dear ehiid, and n:ahe thy v.cther glad. 

Translation by U. D. SVirinc, iS6S. 

Before speech is attained by the infant, he gets a set of 
notes or tones to express pleasure or offence, assent or 
refusal. The first attempts to speak are mere chirruppings 
and warblings; that is to say, it is the music of what is said 
that is caught at first, while the child has as yet no cars for 
the harder sense. By a beautiful and true touch of nature, 
and all the more noticeable because it is sot a common- 
place of poetr)', a poet of our omi day has coupled the 
early speech of children with the singing of birds : 

I love the song of birds. 

And the children’s earh- words. 

Charles Mackay, A Plain Mans Philosopiy. 

John Keble has justified the teaching of divine truths to 
children, on the ground that, if the sense is bevond them 
there is a certain musical path of communication : 
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Oh I say not, dicam not, heavenly notes 
To childish eajs are vain. 

That the young mind at random floats, 

And cannot reach the strain : 

Dim or unheard the words may fall, 

And yet the heaven-tanght mind 
May Icani the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 

So Mr. Edward Denison, speaking of his East-end lectures 
to the dock 3 ’ard labourers : 

I indulge them largely with quotations from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and even Pope, much of which it is of course impossible they can un- 
derstand, hut which they delight to hear. I suppose the rhythm and 
cadence tickles their ear, and somehow helps to lift their fancy to a 
higher level. — Letters, &c. (Bentley and Son). 1S72. 

857. The general effect of such Observations is towards 
this: — That the sentient and emotional parts of human 
nature have a greater share in the origins of language than 
the intellectual faculty. The first awakener of language is 
Love. 

And the first developer is Sound. This seems to be testi- 
fied by the whole body of nursery-rhyme literature. Nor do 
we entirely lose in manhood the power of enjoying a fine 
sonorous composition apart from its sense. 

But what do you thiuk of tolcridgc? To me, when I cannot follow 
him, there, is always a fine ring, like iKll-cbimes, in his mdody; not 
unlike our best nursery rhymes, for it is cturious the fine cadences we get 
in the nursery. I like Coleridge’s Eutla Khan for its exquisite cadence. 
That whole passage beginning — 

‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan. 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea’ — 

has a most fascinating melody. I don’t know what it means, but it’s 
very fine.— John Duncan, Collogsixa PeripataUa, p. 55. 

I knew a little orator, who, at the age of five years, would 
make speeches of irresistible force, though he was more than 
usually 'hacktvard in grammatical sequence. It being one 
uu 
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morning said in his presence that he had been found half 
out of bed, and the cause surmised that his brother had 
elbowed him out, he exclaimed, ‘Yes, he elbowed me harder 
and harder— m/Zi UV In modulation this was a perfect 
utterance ; the voice had risen very gradually and plaintivelj- 
so far as ‘harder and harder’— then a pause, as he was 
feeling after a climax — and then broke out in an octave 
higher the decisive words ‘ could be ! ’ 

It was the same boy who once said it was not his bed 
time ‘ this ’reckly,’ a compromise between ‘ this minute ' and 
‘directly,’ but which, in the way it was delivered, very far 
surpassed either of these forms of expression. 

658. The fact is tha\ children have a greater appreciation 
of sound than of sense, and that accordingly their early words 
are in good melody and bad grammar. Their judgment of 
the fitness of words for the office they fill will often be very 
distinctly pronounced. And this judgment rests, as indeed 
it can rest, on nothing else than the chime of the sound 
with their notion of the thing indicated. The judgment of 
children is often found so firm and distinct on this matter, 
that we must conclude a great part of the early exercise of 
their wakening minds has been ' concerned with the dis- 
crimination of Sound. A little w'atching might supply man}' 
illustrations on this head ; what is here produced is not the 
result of any careful selection, but just what offered itself 
about the time this chapter was in preparation. 

A father who kept pigeons, had the whim to call them all 
by some fanciful name; and as they multiplied, it became 
harder to invent acceptable names. So it happened that, 
after more familiar names, there came in some from classical 
observed (months after) that one 
lad fixed Itself m the memory of the children. They were 
chasing the kitten, and their inward, glee was venting itself 
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in the name of Andromadie, which they used as a term of 
endearment. Some days later, when they were again at 
play, and shouting ‘ Andromache,' their father asked them, 
‘Which is Andromache?’ The younger answered with an 
c.\uberancc of satisfaction: ‘Johnnie’s calling me Andro- 
mache!’ Their father replied, ‘If Johnnie calls you Andro- 
mache, I’d call him PolyhjTnniai’ At this Johnnie (a boy 
of six years old) lowered up like a pillar of moral conviction, 
and in a tone of mingled disdain and deprecation, said: 

‘ Augh ! Nobody couldn’t be called that. I’m sure ! ’ 

660. In the minds of children and savages the word and 
the thing arc absolutely iclentified. If they are able to grasp 
the name, they seem to have a satisfaction analogous to that 
which the mature mind tastes in description or analysis. 

I was slaying at the house of a friend, where the youngest 
child was a brave, bold, golden-locked boy, under three years 
old. As I was dressing in the morning he came into my 
room, and we had a long and varied conversation. One of 
the topics was broached and disposed of somewhat in the 
following manner: — ‘Are Mabel andTrixey coming to-day?’ 
he asked. ‘I’m sure I don’t know. Who are Mabel and 
Trixey?’ Thereat he took up a strong and confident attitude, 
and with a tone which at once justified himself and refuted 
me, he said: ‘They are Mabel and Trixey; that’s their 
NAMES r— the last clause a perfect bar of remonstrative music ; 
as much as to say, ‘What more do you want?' 

A boy of five years old was asked, ‘ Do you know where 
your cousin Johnnie is at school?’ ‘No I I don't know; 
where is he?’ ‘At Honiton.' ‘At Hon-t-iton? Isn’t that 
a funny place? / call it I’ Here it will be observed the 
place is judged of by the sound of its name ; there is no _ 
distinction between the name and the thing. 

The following most dgnificant record of native talk is 
u u 2 * 
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from 'The Malay Archipelago,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace 

(1869): 

Two or three of them got round me, and begged me for the twentieth 
time to tell them the name of my country. Then, .ns tiiey could not pro- 
nounce it satisfactorily, they insisted that I was dccciring them, and 
that it was a name of my own invention. One funny old man, who bore 
a ludicrous resemblance to a friend of mine at home, was almost indig- 
nant. ‘ Unglung ! ’ said he, ‘ who ever he.nrd of such .n name 1 — anglang, 
angerlang— that can’t be the name of your cotin tr)’_; you .are pl.nymg 
with us.’ Then he tried to give a convincing illustration. ‘ ^Iy countp' 
is<Wanumbai — anybody can say Wanumbai. I’m an orang-\Vamimbat ; 
but N-glnng ! who ever heard of such a name 1 Do tell us the real 
name of your country, and when you are gone wc shall know how to 
talk about you.’ To this luminous argument and remonstrance I could 
oppose nothing but assertion, and the whcle party remained firmly con- 
vinced that I was for some reason or other deceiving them, — ch. xxxi. 

All these are instances of the inability of man, in the 
earlier stages of his career, to assume the mastery over lan- 
guage. His mind is enthralled by it, and is led away after 
all its suggestions. We are told by Professor Jowett that 
the Greek philosopher, ‘ the contemporary of Plato and, 
Socrates, was incapable of resisting the power of any analogy 
which occurred to him .... and he was helpless against 
the influence of any word which had an equivocal or double 
sense V 

It may be imagined that we, in our advanced condition of 
modern civilisation, are now completely masters over our 
language, but an investigation of the subjeeV might produce 
an unexpected verdict. Philology is a valuable study for 
investing man witb the full prerogative over his speech, 
tending to enable him to comprehend the relation of his 
words to the action of his mind, and thus to render the mind 
superior to verbal illusions. 


’ The Dialogues of Plato, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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660. Those who think that the sounds of nature first 
suggested language to man, hold a theory of language which 
may be compared to the theory which derives music from 
the cataract in the mountains, the wind in the trees, or the 
sound of the ocean on the shore. There is nothing in 
c-xpcricnce to justify such a theor}'. As there are sounds 
in nature that may give an occasional suggestion to the 
musician, but none that can be acknowledged either as 
his model to work by or as the original source of his 
art, so it is with speech. Music and language alike must 
have come from within, from tire greatest depths of our 
nature. • ■ 

It has been surmised that Language might have had its 
beginning in a few elementary sounds, and tliat these 
primary elements may have been suggested to man by the 
voices of animals, and the sounds of wind and water, and 
thunder. "We know that children call a dog a ‘bow-wow,’ 
a cow a ‘moo,’ a lamb a ‘baa,’ and a train a ‘puff-puff.’ 
These arc not indeed recognized as words in any language, 
but there are words of this imitative origin, which are fully 
recognized. Such are eoci, coo, cuckoo. Words of this kind 
arc called Onomatopoctic, as if to signify that they are 
‘ names made ’ after a pattern. But although there certainly 
are such words, yet they are so small a proportion, that 
this source seoms inadequate to account for the origin of 
Language. The theory is generally known as the onomato- 
poetic theory, but Professor Max Muller gave it the name of 
‘ the bow-wow theory.’ 

Some enquirers who condemned the above theory as 
untenable, sought refuge in another which they called the 
Interjectional. Their idea was that involuntary utterances 
like oh and ah might represent the original germ of human 
speech. But here Home Tooke’s observation is worth 
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notice, that language proper begins where interjections end,, 
and speech may be said to have been^erected upon the 
downfall of Interjections. Professor Max Muller called this 
‘ the pooh-pooh theory.’ ^ _ 

The chief ground upon which he bases his objection to 
both these theories is not the paucity of the words they can 
be shown to have produced, but the nature of their relation 
to the mind. All such sounds must in the outset (it is said) 
have represented only so many several impressions and 
individual perceptions, whereas what we seek is the origin 
of language as an instrument for the expression of general 
ideas. He thought that this could ‘hot be found in either of 
the above theories, but that it might be found in the natural 
utterance of vocal sounds as the spontaneous accompaniment 
of human effort and action. 

‘ If> as we know, people in a primitive state accompany most of their 
common acts by sounds, then the clamor comomitans of these acts is not 
the sigp of a single act, but the inseparable accompaniment of our own 
consciousness of our many repeated acts as one action. Here we see the 
first dawn of conceptual thought . . . Here lies Noire’s real merit. He 
was the first who saw that the natural genesis of concepts was to be 
found in the consciousness of our acts. I was able to give the proof of 
it by showing that nearly all roots in Sanskrit were expressive of our 
acts .’ — Nattiral Religion, p. 374. 

The alliance of conscious action with vocal utterance may 
not unreasonably be imagined to furnish basis ‘for a theory 
of the origin of . language. But, indeed, the action of con- 
sciousness is dim, the greater part is worked out uncon- 
sciously. And long eras pass after the perfecting of its 
processes, before intellectual man awakes to perceive what 
he himsdf has done. This only proves from what a depth 
within his own nature the power of speech is evolved ; only 
proves what a mystery man is to himself: and it casts a 
, doubt over the prospect of our ever constructing a scientific 
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highway up to those springs M’hich fancy calls the Origin of 
Language', 

For me the poet speaks most appropriately on this theme, 
because he speaks most vaguely, most wonderingly, and most 
inquiringly: 

Ye wandering tlttcrances, has earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral music, to unite 
Powers that snrrive bnt in the faintest dream 
Of memory 1 — O that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear I 
O for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the Unsubstantml, pondered well ! 

To make a path from the viable, ponderable, and cor- 
poreal, up to that which is invisible, imponderable, and 
spiritual, ivith no other building-material than vocal sound to 
erect a bridge from matter to mind, — tempering it in the 
finest filtered harmonies that can be appreciated by the 
sentient, emotional, and intellectual nature of man; — this 
seems to be the task and function of human speech. 

Of its origin we can anyhow safely say, it is of the same 
root with that poetic faculty wherebyman makes nature echo 
his sentiments; it is correlated to the invention of music, 
whereby dead things are made to discourse of human 
emotions; it is a peculiar property of that nature whose 
other chief and proper attributes are the power of Love, 
and the capacity for the knowledge of God. 

' The Societi tie LinguUtique, which includes the most distinguished • 
scholars of France, declares that 'it will receive no communication 
concerning the origin of language or the formation of a nniversal 
language.' — Max Hiiller, Chifa, iv. 69. 
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A, the character, 21/^, 


— the particle, 139, 
354, fio6 a, c, d, 
dzt. 

—the prefix, 449, 606 

— pronoun (ind.), 493 , 

—the vowel, 30, 100, 
103, loS if, II* f, 
114 f, 118, lao if, 
124, 175, iSo, 187, 

— sound of, 103, 175. 

— ^ <‘”^1 *54- 

— French, represent- 
ed by ati English, 

— for at, or for of, 
606 a. 

— in Saxon, no fiff. 


a (prefix from on) 

a ^^-e, 449. 
X=ever, 514. 
a shave, 341, 606 a. 
a-, from A-(0R), AND-, 
Ge-, of-, 606 a, b, 

a’ Scottish) - all.l 35 . 
aa (digraph), 1 10,191. 
ab-, 606 c. 

aback, ON BAG, 190, 
606 a. 
abacus, 363. 
abaft, ON + BE-^F- 
'TAN, 606 a. 
abash, 75. 
abate, 75. 
abbacy, 350. 
ABBANDUN,3l8,s8oa. 
abbess, 384. 
abb^, 190. 
abdicate, 309. 
a bed, on bedde, 
^449- 

abeyance,^ 19a , 


abide, 267, 291,506 a. 
Abingdon, 318, sSoa. 
ablative, rpo. 
able, 75. 

-able, 401 a, 403. 
aboard, 190, 006 a. 
abode, 267. 
a-bodjr, 480. 
abomtnable, 75. 
about, 176, 522, 559. 
about retracing his 
steps, 580 f. 
above, 190. 
abridge, 75. 
abroad, 190, 254. 
abrogate, 606 c. 
abs-, 606 c. 
absence, 75. 
absent, 75. 
absentee, 341. 
absolutism, 365. 
absolve, 190. 
abstain, 606 c. 
abstemious, 190. 
abstraction, 227. 
absurd, 424 
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abundant, 75. 
abusive, 190. 
abut, 82. 

abyss, 130. 19°> 8U9- 
academic, 420. 
academy, 364 c. 

ACASE (Northumb.), 
142. 

accept, 75, 403- 
acceptable, 403. 
acceptance, 403. 
accepted, 403. 
accessible, 403. 
accident, 32, 75. 
accidental, 417* 
accomplishment, 333 
accord, 75. 
according as, 545. 
account, 34, 234, 403 
accountable, 403. 
accountant, 403. 
accounted, 403. 
accoutre, 190. 
accuracy, 330. 
accurate, 416 a. 
accurse, 606 a. 
accusation, 35S, 

acc, 55- 
ace- ous, 409. 
acephalous, 606 d. 
ACER, 1 1 3. 
acetate, 361. 
ache, 190, 2G7, 274. 
aches (old pronuncia- 
tion of), 174. 
achieve, 190, 606 b. 
achromatic, 190. 
acid, 411 a. 
acknowledge, 139. 
a clocke, 449. 
acme, 369. ' 
acorn, 112. 
acoustic, 420. 
acoustics, 368 a. 
acquaint, 75, 423 d. 
acquaintance, 356 a. 
acquiesce, 190. ' 
acquittal, 360. 
acre, ^CER, 112, iqo 
316 f. 


acrimonions. 409. 
act and deed, 77. 
action, 35S. 
active, iQO, 412. 
actuarial, 417- 
acumen, 3G3. 

-acy, 3-9 »» 

-ad, -ade (Rom.) 329 
a, 3 , 3 =; — 

364 a, b. 
ad-. 6=9 c. 

-ada, 352. 
adapt, 606 c. 
add, 75. 
ahhf, 

adder, 32, 135, 498, 
.additional, 417. , 
addle, in. 
adlicrcnt, CoGc. 
adieus, 221. 

.adit. 32, 3G3. 
adjourn, 190. 
adjutant, 403. 
admeasure, 190. 
admiral, 353. 
admir.alty, 349 b, 
admit, 60G c. 
ado, 352. 

.ado = at do, 455, 
606 a. 

adolescent, 190. 
adown, of DU.VT., 60G 
a, 

adroit, 424. 
advance, 75. 
advancement, 333. 
advantage, 335, 75. 
advent, 363. 
adventure, 75, 1 55, 
3 -H- 

adventuresome, 399. 
adventurous, 190. 
adverse, 75. 
adversity, 75. 
advert, 606 c. 
advertise, 347. 
advertisement, 347. 
advertize, 310, 347. 
advice, 73, 2G0. 
advise, 260. 



380. 

.1X1 r.r.p .r.ir.t.vvbi.r- 


isr., 318. 

.v.Mi ic., 395. 

.'Rneid, 3G4, b. 

.Tnglis, 49. 

.^ 33 - 

.f.R .M.i'.i.r., 437, 
ivsthttic, 420. 

TCStuary, 32. 

.IT, Ary., ^t.TON, 278. 
seslhetick, cvsiiietic, 
mslbelics, 139. 3G8 
a, 420. 

A'.T fo 11 A N , nr.10 n A N , 
ONTOUAN, G06 a. 
.V.OEl.lNG, 31S. 
afar, 449. 
affnble, 423 d. 
affair, 234, 455. 
affection, 75. 
nffcclioncd, 396. 
affluence, 356 b. 
affray, GoG b. 
affright, 190, GoG a. 
affront, 190. 
affronlivc, 412. 
afield, 449. 
afloat, 190, GoG a. 
afoot, 449, GoG a. 
afore, G6G a. 
a forlorn, 449. 
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all (adverbial), 208, 


afraid, 606 b. 

African, 419. • 

after, 112, 113, 5^71 

Cod. 

aftet^, 606 a. 
after all, 516. 
after a sort, 516. 
after-math, 317 a, 

- 606 a. 
aftermost, 421. 
afterthought, 606 a. 
afterward, afterwards, 

against, 38, 138, 525, 

527- 

-age, -ager, 329 a, 
335. 330- 
AGEN, 495. 
aggrandizement, 347* 
aggrandize, 310. 
aggregative, 41a. 

ago, 606 a. 
agog, 449- 
agone, 190. 
agony, 364 c- 
a good, 449. 
agreeable, 403, 423 d. 
aground, 606 a. 
abaj 201* 

ah (inteij.), 201, 660. 
ah (sound), 108, 109, 
III. 

ah, ahte, 279. 
ahead, 190, 606 a. 
a high, 449- 
ahint, 606 a. 
ahoy, 606 a. 
ai (from S), 5*4' 

ai(digraph),i75.i9i- 
ai (Italian), 176- 
aihlins, 436- 
-ain, -aign. -aigno, 
329 a, 351 a, ,401 a, 
402. 

aileth thee, 574- 
air, 7.';, 187. 
airfare, 173- 

air-balloon, 001. 


air-bnilt, 190. 
air-tigh^ 190. 
(Ziry=easy, 184. 
a Jacob’s staff, 425 
(2 a). 

ake (ache), 267, 274. 
Akemanchester, 20. 

AKR, 113- 
535- 

al=all, 162. 

al, 634- ^ . 

-al, 355. 360. 401 a,b, 
411 a, 417. 
alacl^ 201. 
alacri^, 349 a. 
alarmist, 366. 
alas, 75, 201, 606 b. 
Albania, 329 b. , 
albee, 544. 
albeit, 544. 
album, 303. 
alchemy, 190, 329 b, 

, 3.y-, 

alcohol, 353- 
alcove, 353. 
allltr, 138- 

alder, 20, 111. 

aHi«4irfcst, 66. 138- 

alderman, 114. 
aldor >ien, aider- 
men, 602. 

Aldresst (Doncaster), 
384. 

ale, 59, 187. 
ale-conner, 319. 
alembic, 353. 
Alfred, 113/ 
algebra, 353- 
algorism, 353. 
algorithm, 353. 
-alian, 411 a, 419. 
aliant, alitnt, 405- 

alien, 405. 

alight, 190, 196, 560. 
alike, 196, 606 a. 
alive, 606 a. 
alkali, 353- 
all, 103. 114. 13s. 
162, 187, 190, 471, 


all but Alfred, 522. 
all-, 606 a. 
allag, 606 a 
allege 


allege, 7 
Alleluia, 


alliance, 56, 75. 
allow, allowed, 303. 
all-powerful, 606 a, 
607. 

all-suflicient, 606 a. 
atta, 606 a (note), 
634. 

allude - to-an-indivi- 

dual (s^le), 597. 
all-wise, 6o5 a. 
ally, 75, 6’°- 
almanac, 353. 
almighty) 606 a. 
alms, II2, 187. 
aloft, 606 a. 
alone, iii, r66i 606 a. 
along, ANDLANG, GB- 
LANG, 254, 449, 
6o5 a. 

along of, 5*9,6°“®- 
a long while, 221. 
aloof, 606 a. 
aloud, 449, 606 a. 
a-low, 606 a. 
alphabet, 190. 
already, 606 a. 
also, 532, 535- 
altar, 190. 
altercation, 75, 358. 
alternative, 412. 
altitude, 362 a. 

AL TO-BRAKE, eWo 

htaftc, 634- 

-nlty, 349 “- 


am, 1S7, 254, 290, 
294,506. 
amateur, 35 1 0. 
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amaze, 606 a. 
amber, 353 ’ 
ambitious, 190. 
ambrosia, 369. 
ambuscade, 352* 

amen, 210. 
amend, 75 , 600 b. 
amendment, 333 ' 

American, 419. 
amethyst, 130. 
amiable, 75 > 423 - 
amid, 606 a. 
amidst, 527. 
among, 526. 
amongst, 138, 527- 
amorphous, 606 d. 
amphi-, 606 d. 
amphibious, 190, 4 ° 9 > 
606 d. 

amphimacer, 606 d. 
amphitheatre, 606 d. 
an (numeral and ar- 
ticle), 32, 38, 226, 
260, 483, 498. 
an (indef. pron.), 493, 

an, a (reduced Num.), 
499, 634 n. 
an. III, 400 > 498. 

an-, 606 a. 

an- (prefix), 606 a, d. 

-an, 41 1 a, 419. 

-AN (infOj'SSo a. 

-AN (pi. weak nouns), 

379 - 

anahhtt, 498 - 
analysis, 369. 
analytic, 420. 
anarchic, 420. 
anarchy, 606 d. 
anathema, 369. 
anathematize, 310. 
anatomize, 310. 
-ance, 355. 
ancestry, 331. 
anchor, in, 190. 
ancient, 138, 218. 
ancienter, 422, 
ancientry, 331. 


INDEX OF LETTERS, 


-ancy, 355 ) 

-and, 263, 329 

3^1 b, 405- 

and', in; conjunction, 

532, 54O) 593; 

Hebrew, 550- 
• and who,’ und 
which,’ ‘and at 
•which,’ * and where, 

540. 

Andrew, 173. 
aneatli, 606 a. 
anent, 531. 

-an-e-ons, 409. 
aneroid, 368 c. 
anefot, 49 S- 
angelic, 406. « 

anger, 59. 
angle, 329 c. 

Angle, 23. 

Anglian, 17. 
anglistc, 49. 
‘Anglo-Saxon, 17. 
anguish, 73, 329^1- 
angular, 397. 
anhungred, ooG a. 
animosity, 357 - 
animus. 363. 
anis=once, 315. 
Annamese, 408. 
anneal, 190, 
annihilate, 32. 
annuitant, 405. 
aiinut, 32. 
anodyne, 130. 
another, 498. 

answer,ANDS\VERlAN, 

190,606 a. 

-ant, 351 b, 401 a, 
405, 414. 
antagonistic, 420. 
antarctic, 420. 
ante-, 606 c. 
antecedent, 606 c. 
antechapel, 606 c. 
antediluvian, 606 c. 
anteroom, 606 c. 
anthology, 364 c. 
anti-, 606 c, 606 d. 
anticipate, 606 c. 


anticlinal, 606 d. 

, anti-cyclone, 606 d. 
antidote, 606 d. 
Antinomianisin, 3O5. 
antipathy, 606 d. 
antipodes, 60G d. 
antiquity, 349 , 

antithesis, 3'>9- 
antitype, 606 d. 
an unexpected one, 
476 - 

anvil, 1 1 1 • 
anxious, 190. 


any, 1 30. 
mything, 


i 34 - 


apathclic, 420, 


606 d. 


ape, III) 260. 
apex, 363. 
aphorism, 190. 
apiece. 190, 449 - 
apish, 393 - 
apo-,6or) d. 
apoc-alypse, 130, 606 
d. 

apocrypha, 606 d. 
apogee, 606 d. 
apologetic, 420. 
apologue, 190. 
apology, 606 d. 
apostasy, 364 c. 
apostolatc, 361. 
apostolic, 406. 
apostrophe, 606 d. 
appall, 190. 
apparatus, 363. 
apparel, 75. 
apitcal, 190, 371. 
appear, 73, 190. 
appease, 73, 190. 
appetite, 73. 

Appian, 419, 
apple, 20, III, 316 a 
appreciable, 403. 
appreciative, 412. 
apprehensive, 412. 
approach, 190. 
approachable, 403. 
approve, 190. 
apron =napci:on, 135- 
aquatic, 406. 
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ar for er, 169. 

-ar, 329 a, 338, 411 ar 
' 418 a, 419. 

-ar, preceding -lan, 

a-rig&, 449. 
arabesque, 190, 407. 
Arabic, 406. 

Arab)’, Arabia, 329 b. 
arbiter, 363. 
arbitress, 3S4. 

Arcady, Arcadia, 

329 b. 

arcana, 303. 

ARCE, 606 a. 
arch-, 606 a, c, d. 
arch (adj.), 60S a- 
archajological, 417. 
archseology, 190. 
archaic, 420. 
archaism, 365. 
archanecl,i9o,<io6 a,c. 
archbi^op, arcebis- 
- COP, 114, 606 a, d. 
archdeacon, erce- 
DIACON, 606 a, d. 
archetype, 606 d. 
archi-, arche-, 606 d. 
archidiaconal, 606 d. 
aichiepiscopal, 606 d. 
architect, 140, 190, 
606 d. 

architectress, 384. 
architrave, 606 d. 
Arctic, 420. 

-ard, 329 a, 342. 
ardor, 359. * 

ardour, 359. 
arduous, 190, 409. 

are, 173, I9°> *94. 

5 ? 8 , 659 . 
area, 303. 
arena, 363. 
argillaceous, 409. 
argument, 75. 

-arial, 417- 
-arian, 411 a, 419. 
a right, 449. - 
arise, ARisAN, 267, 
606 a. 


aristocracy, 350, 364 c. 
arithmetic, 368 a. 

flWse (SpO. 346- 

aim, 108, 316 d. 
armada, armado, 352. 
Armenia, 329 b. 
armlet, 334._ _ 
arms ofpreinsion,425 
(3). 

army, 341. 
atn, 294. 
aromatic, 420. 
aronnd, 254, 523, 559. 
arouse, 190, 606 a. 
arrant, 423 g. 
array, 75. 


arrow, EARH, 31ft 




arsenal, 353. 
arson, 332. 
att (verb), 294, 295. 
art, 32, 7S’ 

-art, ,342. 

Artegall his, 572, 
artful, 423 d. 
article, 234- 
artificial, 7,3. 
artistic, 406. 
arval, 360. 

..Try,4ii 3,417,418 b. 
AS (Sanskrit,), 252, 
290, 293. 

as/EAESwA, 135, 221, 
471, 53!i. 536, 539- 
-AS (plural), no, 378. 
as ... so, so, 536. 
asbestos, 369. 
ascend, 560. 


ascenrion, Js- 
ascetick, ascetic, lOi. 
ash, 20, 112, 315. 
617. 

AsheUen = Etchil- 
bampton, 633. 

ash-honse,6i7. 
ashore, 606 a. 

aside, 606 a. 
asinine, 413 b. 




asphalt, 190. 
ass, in. 
assailant; 405. 
assassin, 353. 
assay, 75. 
assays, iSi. 
assemble, 75. 
assent, 75. 
assets, asset, 381. 
assiduous, 409. • 
assize, 75. 
associate, 361. 
associative, 412. 

, assoil, 606 b. 
assoilzie, 606 b. 
-ast,364 367 a, b. 

-aster, 355, 30* b. 
astern, 606 a. 
asthma, 369. 

-astic, 420. 
astringent, 606 o. 
aatony, 75- 
astrology, 364. 
astronomy, 364 c. 
ASTJ (Sanskrit), 252. 
SEUmciC, 254- 
asunder, 495. 
asylum, 130. 
at, iET, 37, 103, 113. 
226, 254, 521,591. 
606 a. 
at all, 516. 

-aS tbf^oo verb), 
263, 265. 

at do (=ado), 455. 
at intervals, 448. 
at Jerusalem . - there, 

at large, 44S. 
at last, 448. 
at least, 44®. Si6- 
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at leastwise, 517. 
at length, 448. 
at most, 448, 516. 
at next, 516. 
at no hand, 517. 
at once, t)t6. 
at random, 448. 
at worst, 44S. 
ate (preterite), 103, 
182, 267, 27S. 

-ate (vb.)) 309 'i 

(subst.), 355. 361, 
411 a, 416 a. 
atheism, 365. 
atheist, 366. 
athirst OF-I’YRSTED, 
606 a. 

athletic, athletics, 
368 a, 420. 

-ation, 321, 355, 35S, 
372, 417 (with-al). 
Atlantic, 406, 420. 
atmosphere, 190. 
atom, 369. 
atomic, 420. 
atone, ill, 166, 461. 
ator, 359. 

-at ory, 41 1 a, 416 b. 
attain, 75. 
attainder, 330. 

■attt, 234. 
attempted, 577. 
attempting (inf.), 
580 g, 

attcrcDp, 371. 
ATTILA, 377. 
atween, 606 a. 
au (sound) 1 14, (diph- 
thong) 175, (di- 
graph) 191. 
auctioneer, 340. 
audible, 403. 
audience, 75. 
auditor, 75.* 
auger,NAKUGAR,i35. 

■ auditory, 416 b. 
aught, aught, 168, 
478. 

augrim, 353- 

august (adj.), 157. 


August, 157. 
aulncgcr, 3.36- 
aunt (amila), 1 75, 
329 a. 
auntie, 377. 
auricular, 41 S a. 
auriferous, 409. 
auspicious, 190. 
.authentic, 75, 420. 
authoritative, 412. 
authority, 75. 
authorship, 327. 
auto-, 606 d. 
autobiography, 606 d. 
autocrat, 606 d. 
autograph, 190,606 d. 
automatic, 606 (h 
autonomous, 606 d. 
autopsy, 606 d. 
autumn. 190. 
available, 403. 
avarice, 345. 
avast, 606 a. 
avaunt, 75. 
abcntiirc, 155. 
average, 333. 
avert, 606 c. 

Avon, 19. 
avowal, 360. 
aw (Scottish) = all, 
135- 

aw (sound) = a (before 
/), 103, III. 
awaken, 305.^ 
aware, GE\Vi4R,6o6a. 
a warfare, 449. 
away, onaveg, 30, 
183,196, 606 a. 
awe, 315. 
awfully, 441. 

atointtr, 254. 
awkwardness, 32Q. 
awl. III, 316 c. 

awn, 316 e. 
awork, 449. 

a worthy, 218. 

«^ = ask,ACSIAN,I42, 
638. 

axe, 112. • 

Axe, 19. 


.axe (hatchet), 142. 

^ay, 104, isi, 182 nr, 

' 314 n. 

ay (diphthong), 175. 
ay (sound), J8i, 184. 
aye, 102, 202, 514 n. 
flj'/=.cat(prct.), I S3, 
ayont, 606 a. 

-are, 367 a. 
arinuith, 353. 
azure, 75. 191, 353- 
azAim (Milton), 391. 


B, the character, 229. 

— consonant, 5, 136» 
137, 1S7. 

— with m, 137. 

ba’ (Scottish) = ball, 


13 .'- 

babble, 305. 
bacch.analian, 419. 
bacc ( = basc), 162. 
bachelor, 75, 338. 
backlins, 436. 
backwardation, 358 n. 
backwards, 435. 
bad, 38S a, 422. 
b.ade, 267. 
badge, 315. 

I!.i:CKRK, 319. 
IITF.CISTRE, 384.^ 

It/IiR, K/feuE, l!/ERON, 


baggage, 335. 
baile and borowe, 7' 
bairn, 86. 
bait, 109. 

bake, 267, 27S, 617, 
bakehouse, 617. 
bnkon, 267. 
baker, 112, 319. 
balance, 75. 
b.alcony, 619. 

ball, 103, 109, 135. 
ballad, 352, 
balloon, 343. 
b.alustrade, 352. 

balm, 135. 
bamboo, 353. 
band (noun), 123. 



band, btmil, band 
(verb, pret.), 278.* 
banish, 74, 7.>i. 
bankruptcy, 356 b. 
bannock, 20. 


baptise, 75. 
baptistery, 304 d. 
barbaresque, 407. 
barbaric, 420. 

bard, 20. 

Bardic, 406. 
bar, 267. 

bare, 267, 388 a. 
barest, 295. 
barm, 316 d. 
BARN, 278. 
bam-door, 226. 
baronetcy, 356 b. 
barony, 329 b. 
batr, 278. 


barricade, 352. 
barrier, 339. 
barrister, 366, 
barrow, BEORH, 316 a. 

Bartholomew, 175. 
basin, 343 b. 
basis, 309. 
bask, 305. 
bastard, 342. 
bastinado, 332. 
bat, 103, 260. 
bate, 103. 
bath, 112, 113. 

Bath, 20. 

baSask, 305. ’ 

bathe oneself, 305. 
bathos, 369. 
battery, 331- 
battle, 715, 3*5. 3*9 =• 
battlement, 333. 
Bavaria, 329 b. 
Baxter, 316 b. 
baxter, 3S4. 
bayard = bayhorse, 

bayste (beast), 184. 
baaaar, 353- , , 

be-,79, 306,559.0°““- 


be (verb), 5, 9, 30. 
178, 252, 255, 267, 
290 fi, ap-b *95. 
*97, 46% 578 f, 
580 e, 581, 385 f, 
S8S. 

BE=by, 522, 
be off, 524. 
beacon, 316 e. 
beadledom, 323. 
Bi^AH, 267. 
behead, 306. 

BEALH, 267. 
beam, 20, 316 d. 

b^,’ I, ii, 187, 267, 
315- 

beast, 75, r8o, 184. 
beat, beaten, 180, 267. 
beat UarHdfU) 267, 
beatify, 308. 
beatingCYarmouth), 
82. 

beatitude, 36* “• 
Beauchamp, 184. 
beautify, 308. 
beauty, 75. 
b£c, 381. 
because, 543. 548- 
bechance, 306. 
become, 267, 306,559, 
585, 606 a. 
bed. 


bee, 104, 178, 315- 
beech, 5, 20. 
beef, 41. 
bee hive, 566. 
been, 267, 290, 291, 
*94- , 
befal, 306- 

befit, 306. 
beforan, 606 a, 

before, 158,220,606a. 

before coming, 5S0 f. 
befriend, 306. 
began, 267, 285. 
beget,- 267, 306. 
begin, J17. *67. 300- 
beginning, 32. 


begnaw, 306. 
begrime, 306. 
beguile, 306. 
begun, 266, 267. 
behalf, 234, 606 a. 
behave, 306. 
behead, 306. 

• behest, 606 a. 
behind, 606 a. 
behold, 197, 267, 306. 
beholding (beholden), 
580 a. 

behoof, 606 a. 
behove, 306. 
behowl, 306. 
being, 294, 545, sSoe- 
beleeue, 146. 
beleeued, 184. 

BELGE, 267, 274. 
belie, 306. 
belief, 606 a. 
belieffnlness, 3*1 ■ 
believe, 184, 262, 303, 
306. 

belike, 543- , 
bellicose, 4” *>. 
belong, 306, 606 a. 
belove, 306. 
bemad, 306. 
bemete, 306. 
bemoan, 306. 
bemock, 306. 
bemoil, 306. 
ben, 522. 

bend, bended, bent, 
298. 

beneath, 606 a. 
benedicite (inteq.), 

ben^ence, 356 b. 
benevolence, 356 b. 
benevolent, 414, 415 “- 
Bengalese, 408. 
benign, 75. 
benignant, 405. 
benignitj', 75, 349 “■ 
benison, 332. 

Seiison = Bensington, 

633- 

be off, 524. 
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beode blended with 
BiDDE, 274. 
beorht, 132, 394-. 
bepaint, 306. 
bequeath, 306. 
berattle, 306. 
berct (bright), 132- 
Bercta, 132. 
berctfrid, 132. 

BERCTGILS,'I32. 
BERCTHUN, I32. 

berctred, 132. 

BERCTUALD, 1 32. 

here, 20, 41, 104. 
bereave, 306. 
berhyme, 306. 
berry, 133. 
beseech, 306. 
beseek, 306. 
beseem, 306. 
beset, 79, 306. 
beshrew, 306. 
beside, 531, 606 a. 
besides = (beyond, or 
contrary to), 527. 
besiege, 75, 79, 306. 
hcsigtc, 70. 
BESITTAN, 79. 
beslobber, 306, 
besmear, 306. 
besmirch, 306. 
besom, 316 d. 
besort, 306. 
besot, 306. 
bespeak, 306. 
bespice, 306. 
best, 422. 
bestain, 306. 
bestead, 306. 

, bestill, 306. 
bestir, 306. 
bestow, 306. 
bestraught, 306. 
bestrew, 306. 
bestride, 306. 
betake, 306. 
BfeXAN, 82. 
beteem, 306. 
bethink, 306. 
Bethlehemite, 364 


bethump, 306. 
betide, 306. 
betoken, 306. 
betoss, 306. 
betray, 79, 306- 
betrim, 306. 
betroth, 306. 
betrothal, 360. 
better, 422. 
between, 459, 53^> 
606 a. 

betwixt, 138, 527* 
b euk, 267, 268. 
bewail, 306. 
beweep, 306- 
bewet, 306. 
bewitch, 306. ^ 

bewTay, 79, 306. 
bej'ond, 491,606 a. 
BHU (Sanskrit), 290. 
bi-, bis-, 606 c. 
bible, 75, 329 c. 
bichromate, 606 c. 
BIDDAN, 117. 

bid, bidden, 117,159, 
267, 268, 274. 

0.267. 


bid (pret.), 
bidden, 267. 
bide, bid, 159, 267. 
biennial, 606 c. 
bier, 315. 
bifurcate, 606 c. 
big (adj.), 3S8 a. 
big (verb), 275, 291. 
bight, 317 a. 
hiljalbc, SSI- 
bilingual, 606 c. 
Bill=Will, 373. 
billowy-bosomed,6o8. 
billy-goat, 384. 
bin, 267, 294. 
bind, 105, 123, 267, 
278. 

binder, 319. 
biology, 364 c. 
biped, 606 c. 
birch, 20. 

bird (brid), 638 note, 
birdis, 378 n. 
birne, 278. 


biscophad, biscop- 

DOM, BTSCOPRiCE, 

326. 

bishop, BISCOP, 632. 
bisect, 606 c. 
bishopric, 328. 
bissextile, 606 c. 
bissopes, 61. 
bit (verb), 105, 267. 
bit (noun), 260. 
bitbodie, 377. 
bite, bitten, 105, 109, 
260, 266, 267, 278. 
bitter, 392. 
black. III. 
blackbird, 600, 618. 
blade, 112. 
blain, 316. 
blame, 75. 
blan, 267, 268. 
blanch, 75. 
blanc-mange, 75. 
blank, 401 a. 
blast, 342. 
blatant, 405. 
blazonry, 331. 
bleed, bled, 300. 
blemish, 74. 
hlmUth, 298. 
blend, blent, 298. 
blessing, bletsung, 
318. 

blew, 267. 
blight, 105, 317 a. 
blind, 1 1 7. 
blindlins, 436. 
blitdness, 320. 
blinn, 267, 268. 
bliss, 315. 
blister, 342. 
blizzard, 342. 
blood, 12. 
bloodthirsty, 604. 
bloody, 395. 
bloom, 20, 316 d. 
bloomy, 395. 
blossom, 20. 
blow, blown, 267, 342. 
BLUNNEN, 267. 
bluster, 342. 
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board, 41. 

Board School, 565. ’ 
boar-pig, 3S^. 
boast, 75, 1S7. 
boat, 109, III, 315- 
boatswain, 597, 601. 
Bob=Rob, 373. 
nOc, 381. 
bodice, 381. 
bodie, 377- 
bodkin, 317 b. 
body, 480, 640. 
bog, so (1). 

BOCEN, 267. 

boil, 75, 171 n, 177. 

boisterous, 409. 
bold, 3^3 
BOLGEN, 267. 
bol-s-ter, BomER, 
316 b. 

bombastic, 400. 

bond, 123. 
bonb, 267, 278. 
bondage, 335- 
bondsman, 572, 007. 
BON-E, 88. 

bone. Ill, 315. 
bonnie, 88, 423 g. 
bonny, 86, 88. 
books, 381. 
boon, 172. 

boor, 41. 
boorish, 393- 
boot (to-boot), 82. 
Borderer, 319- 
bore, 267, 278. j 
BOREN, 278. 
born, 267. 
iff/yie, 267. 
borough, 153, 3*5- 
barohic, 77- 

borrow, borh, 316 a. 
bosom, 316 d. , . 
b6t, 82. 

bott,82, 267, 26S. 
both, 12. 

b'otljtt (of both), 
460. 

bought, 300. 
bound, bonn, 291 n. 


bound, bounden, 266, 

267, 378. 
bountihed, 326. 
bounty, 75. 
bouquet. IS4, 334- 
bow, 267, 278 (5). 
bowel, 329 a, d. 
bower,BOR, 119,260, 
316 f. 

bowln, 267, 26S, 

*74- 

bow-wow, 228. 
boy, 187, '328. 
boyhood, 326. 

‘Boz,’ 373-, ^ 
bract, 278 (3). 
braoclet, 334. 
BR>ED,BR<feDON, 2*78. 

BH/EOD, 278 (0- , 
BERGEN, 310 e. 
bra^rt, 342. 
briua-ed, 278 (3). 

brain, BR;EGEN,3i6e. 

btalt, brake, brake, 
2670. 

bramble, 20, iia, 
316 c. 

branchlet, 334. 
brand (fire-), in. 
braat, 267. 
bravado, 352. 
brave, 401 a. 
bravery, aS*- , 

brawlins,436. 
breach, brecan,26o. 
bread, brcD, 12, 138, 
180, 260, 313. 
bread - and - cheese, 

599 ;, r 

breadloaf, 599. 
breadth, 317 
break, n, 181, 1S4, 
260, 267. 

breaking (inf.), 580 a. 
breaking up, 501. 
break-up, 501. 
break-water, 597. 


Br£c, 381. 
breed, bred, 300. 
breeks, 381. 

3 Ct, 380. 
ctgn, 380. 
ren, 380. 

BRETWALDA, 25. 

brew, brebJ, breivn, 
260, 267, 268, 617. 
brewery, 331. 
brewhouse, 617. 
brewster, 384. 
brick house. 425 (r). 
bridal, BR'fD-EAM, 
360. 

bride, 31 5- 
bridegroom, 187. 
bridge by bridge, 450. 
bridle, 117. 
brigade, 352. 
brigandage, 335. 
Wght, 13a. 305. 394- 
brighten, 305. 
bright stars, 460. 
BRIHT, 132. 
Brihthelm, 132. 
Brihtnoth, 13a. 
Brihtric, 13a. 
Brihtwold, 132. 
Brihtwulf, 13a. 
brilliant, 403. 
btim, breme, 390. 
briuded, Sh., 389. 
brindle, 389. 
brindled, 389. 
bring, brang, 275. ■ 
bring, brought, 3°°- 
brisk, 431, adv. 
Britisher, 319. 
Brittany, 329 b. 
brittle, 389. 


broad-shoulder 

607. 

Br6c, 381. 
brocade, 332. 
brock, 20. 
brogue, 20. 
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broke, broken, 267, 

278. 

brook, 278. 
brooklet, 377- 

broomstick, 612. 
brose, 381. 
brother, 5, n, 316 f, 

380. 

brotherhood, 326. 
bR0B0RR-®den, 324. 
brought, 300. 
brown, HQ- 
brownie, 377. 
brant, 317 a- , 
bruze (Sp.)> 34^- 
BR'^blac, 325. 
bubble, 316 c, 377. 
buccaneer, 340. 
buck, ‘119, 3^5- 
Buddhism, 365. 
budget, 334- 
buds nesensQ^i orfolk), 
380. 

buffoon, 343. 
build, builded, built, 
298. 

buildress, 384. 
Bulgaria, 329 b, 
bull, 118, 191. 
bullock, 317. 
bumpkin, 317 b, 377. 
bumptious, 409. 
EUNDE, 278. 
bundle, 316 c. 
bungalow, 353. 
buoyant, 403. 
bOr, bOan, 260 
316 f. 

burden (1), 316 e. 

— (2b 343- 
burdie, 377. 
burgage, 335. 
burgess, 348. 
burgh, 153. 
burgher, 319. 
burgundy, 329 b. 
BURH, 133. 
burial, 360. 
burly, 393. 
hnrn-cd, 278 (i). 
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burnen, 


burnon, 

278. 

burnish, 74- 
burst, 267, 278 (I). 

’bus (omnibus), 370- 
bush, 1 1 8. 
bushel, 329 c, d. 

Bushy Park, 395- 
business, S3, 234. 
busk, 291 n., 305- 
bustard, 342. 
but, BffTAN,l76, 220. 

_ (adv.), 119. 219- 

— (pref.), 220, 522. 

— (conj.l, 219, 220, 
522, 533. .550. 598- 

but and ben, 0(28. 
butcher, 338. 
butt-end, 79. 
buttress, 82, 348. 
buxom, 32, 399. 
buy, 300. 
buzzard, 342. 
by, Bi, BE, 130, 187, 
226,447, 522, 523. 
52.';, 559. 606. 
by-, 606 a. 
by all means, 448. 
bg cantclmclc, 447- 
bg cause, 543- 
by chance, 448. . 
3jOT/5=boots, 107. 
by-gone, 606 a. 
by-lane, 606 a. 
by little andlittle,447 . 
by-path, 606 a. 
BYRIGELS, 360. 
by’r-leave, 206. 
BYSIG, 83. 
by-stander, 606 a. 
by the way, 448. 
by turns, 448. 
by us, 631. 
by-way, 606 a. 
by-word, 606 a. 
by-work, 606 a. 


C =(h), 132. 
._=(k) 132, 3 


C, the consonant, 132, 
134,139, 147, 148, 


= (k) 132, 377- 

— (before k), I39- 

— (before e, h V) "r 
ch or tch, 134, 138. 

147. 

=li (before a, o, u, 

1, r). 139- , 

__ (French), 134,162. 

_ (Saxon) = tch, .ch, , 

k, 147- 165. 25f 

— convertible witho, 

134, 139,162. 

_ = s, i34,.i62. 

— diminutival, 377- 
ca’ (call), 1.35- 

cab (cabriolet), 370- 
cabinet, 334- 
cable, 216. 
cackle, 305. 
caddie. 377. 
cad, cadet, 352, 370. 
cJka, c&ge, 147, 159- 

C/ERS, 638. 
cairn, 20. 
caitiff. 75- 
Caldeish, 393- 
calico, 353- 

calf,4i,ii4, 135,315- 

calisthenics, 368 a. 
calff(Scottish) = chaff, 

135- 

call, 59,103- 135, 139- 

calling, 318. 
callow, 388 b. 
Cahdnist, 366. 
Cal'-I-inistic, 420. 

cam, 20 (3). 
came, 267. 

campaign, 351 a, 402. 
campanile, 351 b. 

can, 32, 36, 168, 279, 
280, 587. 

Canaanite, 364 e. 
canakin, 377. 
candidate, 361. 
Candish (Cavendish), 

633- 

candle, 111, 329 c. 
cane, 187. 
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cannonade, 352. 
canoe, I??, 
canon, 32, 369. 
cantata, 331 b. 
canteen, 343 h. 
cantflmcic, 447- 
canto. 351 b. 
cap, abo. 
ope, 75. 

capercailzie, 20, 
130. 

capital. Capitals. 4 1 7. 
capitalist, 366. 
capitulate, 309. 
capkin, 377. 
capon, 111, 343. 
captain, 402. 
captainc}’, 356 b, 
captnincss. 384. 
capting, 380 a. 
captivnt, 309. 
captive ana thrall, 
77- 

capture, 344. 
caravan, 353. 
carbonate, 361. 
CARCEKN, 18. 
C.ardinal, 417. 
tarbinalts bertnrs. 


carelessness, 320. 
tatf, 267. 269- j 
cargo, 352. 
caricature. 344. 
cark and care, 6a8. 
carle, carl, 383. 
carlinc, 3S3. 
Carlylese, 408. 
carnage, 335. 

.carnal, 417. 
carpenter, 75, 338. 
carriage, 75, 335. 
carry, 75. . 

cart, CR.ET, 1 13, 03S, 

cart-horse, 601. 


carve eirven, 267, 
278. 

eame-ai, 278 (i). 
cascade, 352. 
case, 75, 2.34, 343 . 
cashier, 338. 
cashmere, 333. 
cast, 59, 260, 267. 
caste, 353. 
caaten, 267, 269. 
castle, 41, 75, 329 d. 
casual, 417. 
casualty, 349 b. 
c.isuist, 366. 
casuistry, 366. 
cat, 103, rii. 
cataclysm, 367 c. 
catastrophe, 369., 
catastrophism, 365. 
catch, 300. 
catch’d, 302. 
cate, J03. 
catechism, 363. 
categorical, 417. 
catena, 383. 
cathartic, 420. 
Cathedral, 417. 
catholii^ catholick, 
161. 

Catholicism, 363. 
catkin, 317 k. 
cat-o’-ninc-tails, 61 1. 

cattle. 75, 329 c. 
cattle disease, 565. 
caught, 300. 
canldrifej 400. 
cause, 75, 543- 
caustic, 420. 
cauterize, 3]a 
cavalcade, 352. 
cavalry, 331. 

-eayve, 184. 
CAZlEI^^Chezy, 134. 
CEAP, 617. 
CEAPMAH, 147. 
cease, 75. 


-ceit, 179. 

X X 2 


-ceivc, 179. 
celestial. 75. 
celestiall, 162. 
celibacy, 330. 
cement, 333. 
cemetery, 364 d. 
CEMPA (warrior), 139. 
efiSE, keen, 139, 147. 
censure, 344. 
census. 363. 

CENT, Kent, 139, 

147. 

center, 187. 
ccnte5im.al, 417. 
centre, 134. 
efioL, 147. 

CEORL, 5.S, 147. 
CfePAN, 139, 147. 
cere, 104. 

certain, 75, 402, 493, 

certainly, 32. 
certainty, 349 b. 
oertes, 75. 
certitude, 362 a. 
etsset, 3 . 30 . 


ch (French) =sh, 134, 
, 140> 393- 

ch, 132, 134. 139, 140, 
147, 148, 149,191, 


®S4- 




(German 
Welsh), 13a. 
ch (from Ce), 606 a. 
-ch, 393- 
chafer, ni. 
chaff, 112, 135, 147, 
374- 

chaffer, djnffarc,.6o4. 
chagpin, 134. 
chain, 75. 
chaise, 134, 381. 
Chaldean, 393. 
Chaldee, 341. 
chalmer (Scottish) 
= chamber, 133. 
Chalmers, 135. 
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chant nm, 255. 
chamber, 75 , I 5 .v 
chamberlain, 31S. 
chamois, 134. 
champagne, 134 - 
champion, 75 i 

chance, 32, 55 >/ 3 i‘- 1 °- 
chancellor, .p. 
change, changed, 75, 

140. 30.V ^ 

changeling, 3’S, 377 - 
change’s sahe, 572. 
chanon, 147. 

chant, 147, 175- 
chanter, 337. 
chantc elect, 34 °- 
cnaos, 369. 
chapel, 329 d. 
chapel^’, 331. 
chaplain, 402. 
chapman, 149, 617, 
618. 

djapmanljobc, 32^. 
chaplet, 334. 
character, 140, 3C9. 
characterisation, 35S. 
characteristic, 420. 
charade, 134. 
charge, 75. 
charioteer, 340. 
charity, 56,75, 349 a. 
charlatan, 134. 
Charlotte, 134, 140. 
charm, 75. 
chase, 75. 
chasm, 367 a. 
chast, J47. 
chaste, 75. 
chastice, 347. 
chastise, .347. 
chastisement. 
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Cheapsidc, 61 7 - 
cheer, 75 - 

chcesn: (Dorset , . 3 - e>- 
Chccscy (Chelsea, 


347- 


333i 


chastity, 75. 
chattels, 56. 
chatter, 305. 
chaunt, 175. 
cJiayt (cheat), 182. 
cheap, cheaper, cheap- 


chemist, 366. 
chemistry, 33 *. 
cheroot, 140, 352 - 
cherry, 381. 

tilts, 267. 

Chester, 147. 

-Chester, 18. 
chestnut horse, 565. 
cheu'-ed, 27S 5). 
eheytsey J 73 > 

63.3- 

Che/y, 134- ‘ 

chicanery. 134. 
chid:. .381, 

chicken, ctcKS, 117, 

316 c. 38 1, 
chickens, .381. 
chicking, 580 n. 
chick nor child, 628, 
chid, chidden, 267. 
chide, 147, 2O7. 
chief, 75, 329 a. 
chiedy, 439. 
chicftaiir, 402. 
child, 105, 117, 147, 
3S0, 383, 42S. 
childor, 3S0. 
childhood, 326. 
childly, 39S. 
children, 117, 380. 
childring, 5S0 a. 
chiliad, 460. 
chill, 147. 

chill = I will = Ich 
will, 255. 

chin, 117, 1.17, 315. 
china, 173, 633. 
Chinee, 38 1. 

Chinese, 38 1, 40S. 
chink, chine, CINU, 
317 b. 

Chippenham, 617. 
Chipping Norton, 
617. 

Chipping Ongar,6j7. 


chirurfmon. I3{- 

chlv.rlrt)-.!'. 75- 4~* 
chivalry. 75 - ■'* 4 - 

cliloratr, 361. 
chode, 2 t> 7 , ^ 

Ch(>!in'i;s'’clry. #>3 

chores. 3 |’‘.>- , ^ 

1 . 50 , 147- -'’1- 


c!iniin>, 187. 
cluitch. J40. 147- *48. 

425 M). 
clmrch-.alc. 360. 
clititl. 41, 5 *’- * 47 - 
316 c. 

churlish. 3'>3- 
Ciceter - • Cirencester, 

6 . 33 - 

cicl.N. 117. 316 e. 

CiliAN. 147. 
cit.t). 117. 147. 383. 
Cingrik-se, .(oS. 

CIN. 117. 147- 

rink, 55- 
cipher, 353. 
ciucr.. 147. 
cird’iit. 75. 
circular, 418 a. 
cirenm-. fic6 c. 
circumference, 356 b, 
606. 

circumlocution. f'cG c. 
circumnavigate, 636 c. 
circmnsi'cct, 6c6 c. 
circumstance, 73, 234, 
356 a, 606 c. 
circus, 363. 

-cism, 3G5. 
citizen, 130. 351 a. 
cit-y. 7 . 5 - 134. .349 tt- 
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citycism, 365. 
civil, 413 a, 423 g. - 
civilisation, 33S. 
civility, 349 a. 
ck = kk, 139, 161. 


claimant, 403. 

dam, 267, 269. =78- 

clamour, 337. 
clan, 20, 
clasp, 303. 

class, clnsais, 32, 363. 
classification, 227. 
olave, 267. 
clave, 267, 269. 
Claverton, 633. 
claymore, 20. 
clean, 180. 
clean gone, 431. 
cleanse, CI^NSIAN, 


cleanly .398- 
clear, 7,1;. 

cleave (1), 267, 269. 
cleave (2), 267, 269, 
dccf, 267, 269. 
clemency, 227, 356 b. 
clerk, 169, 

clever, 375, 392,423 d. 
clew, 139. 

‘ click ’ (clique), 154. 
climateiick, 161. 
climax, 369. 
climb, 137, 267. 
cUmb-ect, 278 (i). 
ciing, 267. 
clique, 154. 
cloister, 75. 
olomb, 267. 
domilcn, 267. 
closure, 344. 
cloth. III, 315. 
cloth,-cd,-s,iii, 300. 
cloudlet, 334. 
clout, 20, iig. 
clove, cloven, 267. 
clover, 20, 316 f. 



CNIHT, 147. 


CO- (with), 6o<5 c. 
coal-layeis, 598. 
coal-producing, 591. 
coast-line, 598. 
coat, 287. 
coat-of-nrms, 611. 
coaxation, 358. 
cob, 139. 
cobwct^ 371. 

COCCEL, 20. 
cock, 660. 

tadtaipc, 351 a, 402. 
cockade, 342. 
cock-boat, 20. 
cock-chafer, 316 f. 
cockerel, 329 d." 
coi^le, 20. 
co^-sparrow, 384- 
cockswain, 20. 
cod, COD, 20. 
codify, 308. 
codling, 318. 
coeval, 606 c 


cognizant, 405. 
co-heir, 606 c. 
coif. 177. 
coil, 177. 
coin, 177. 

ooint.(0. F.), 423 d. . 
cold, 388 a. 
collation, 75. 
collie, 20. 
colon, 369. 
colonelcy, 356 b. 
colonial, 417. 
colonization, 358. 
colossal. 417. 
colour, 84, 359. 
colourable, 4“ ‘ 




I tom, 267, 269. 

combe, 20. 
come, 267, 584. 58,1;. 

* come ben the 
bouse,’ 522. 
come by, 559, 584- 
come down, 560. > 

come in, 597. 
come up. 501. 


tomdd2, 438. 
comen, 267, 269, 
come on, 584. 
comer. CUMA, 319. 
comestibles, 218. . 
comfort, 75. 
comfortable, 403,404 . 
— (adv.), 432. 
comic, 420. 
rnmlgna, 3^8. 
comma, 369. 
command, 75. 
commandant, 403. 
commandment, 7.6. 
333- . 

commencing, 32. 
commend, 75. 
commendatory, 41 6 b. 
commentaiy, 418 b. 
commercial, 417. 
commiseration, 32. 
commissary, 418 b. 
commission, 75. 
common, 75, 401 a, 
commonwealth, 600. 
company, 76, 329 b, 
606 c. 

comparative, 41a, 
comparison, 33a. 
compass, 75. 
tompasstmctil, 333. 

compassion, 32, 75, 

358- . 

compassionate, 410 a. 
compendium, 363. 
competence, 356 b. 
complacency, 356 b. 
complain, 75. 
complaisance, 336 a. 
complaisant, 403. 
complen song, 391. 
complete, 137. 
complexion, 75. 
compline, 391. 
compo, 370. 
composedness, 320. 
composicionn (Ch.), 

'll- 

comprehend, 75- 
comprehension, 358. 
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compulsory, 416 b. 
comrade, 352* 
con, 280. 
con-, CO-, 606 c. 
conceave, 184. 
concede, 32. 
conceit, 75. ^ 

conceive i,as to ' ei ), 
184. 

concentration, 358. 
concentric, 406. 
concern, 34, 234. 
conciliar, 418 a. 
conclude, 75. 
conclusion, 75. 
conclusive, 41 2. 
conculcation, 358. 
condign, 105. 
condition, 32, 75. 
conditional, 417. 
condone, 32, 
confederacy, 350. 
confessional, 417* 
confidant, -ent, 405, 
414- 

confidence, 356 b. 
conflagration, 358. 

' ’confound, 75. 
Confucianism, 365. 
confusion, 75- 
congratulation, 35S. 
congregational, 417. 
congress, 363. 
conjecture, 75. 
conjoin, 75. 
conjunction, 546. 
connection, 35S. 
conmr^ 319. 
connoisseur, 351 b. 
conquest, 75. 
conscience, 75, 356 b, 
529. 

consciousness, 320. 
consciousnesses, 320. 
conscili, 61. 
consensus, 363. 
consequence, 356 b. 
conserve, 75. 
consider, 75. 
considerate, 41 G a. 


consistory, 416 b. 
Consols, 371. 
consonant, 606 c. 
conspiracy, 350. 

con5piring(inf.),5^®c* 

constable, 75* 
constancy, 35^ 
constant, 405. 
constrain, 75. 
constituency, 356 b. 
constitutional, 310, 

constitutionalize, 310. 
consular, 418 a. 
consulate, 361. 
contagion, 75. 
contemplate, 619.^ 
contemporaneous, 409. 
contemporary, 218, 
418 b, 6c6 c. 
contemptible, 403. 
content, 75. 
contentedness, 320. 
contest, 155. 
contra-, contro-, 606 c. 
contract, 363. 
contractile, 41 3 a. 
contradict, 606 c, 
contrariwise, 517. 
contrary, 75, 15G, 
contrre, 155- 
contrition, 358. 
contro-, 606 c. 
controversy, 606 c. 
contumacy, 350. 
convenient, 431. 
convert, 75. 
convey, 75. 

coo, 660. 
cook, 75. 
cookery, 331. 
coolie, 353. 
coolnesses, 320. 
coost, 267, 2G9. 

cop, coh, 371. 
cope, 75. 

Copenhagen(vb.), 216 
coquette, 334. 
coracle, 20. 
corage, 155. 


cordial, 75, 401b. 
qprmorant, 430. 
com, 20, 315. 

Cornwall, 22. 
corny, 395. 
coronation, 75* 35^% 
corpulent, 415. 
correct, 75. 
corridor, 351 b. ^ 
cosmos, 369, 
costive, 412. 
cosy, 395- 
cottage, 335. 
cotton, 353- 
cough, 153. 
couple, 329 c. 
could (the /), 168 ; the 

vowel, 187 > help- 
verb, 279 f, 587. 
counsell, counsel, 61, v 
75, 162. 

counselled genetallcs, 

3 ^ 7 - . * 

Count (dignity), 41. 
countenance, 75- 
counter, 337. 
counter-, 606 b. 
counteract, 606 b. 
counterfeit, 75, 606 b. 
countermand; 606 b. 
counter-reformation, 
606 b. 

counter-revolution, 

606 b. 

countess, 41, 75, 384. 
country, 75, 155. 
courdry -house, 612. 
couple, 329 c. 
courage, 75,1557 335- 
course, 75, 234, 
court, 75, 329 a. 
courteous, 75, 409. 
courtesy, 75, 78,329b. 
cousin, 75, 343 b. 
-couth, 119,168, 632. 
covenant, 75, 

. cover, 75. 

cover-chief, 75. 
CObctlSE, 345, 346. 
coveiize (Sp.), 346. 
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covetous, 409. 
cow (verb), 59. 
cow, 41,119,176,315, 
381, 

coward, 342. 
cowardice, 345, 347. 
cowr)', 353. 
cowslip, 119. ' 

coxswain, 20. 
crab, 211. 
crack, 139. 

-cracy (Gfc.), 364 a, c. 
cradle, 20,111,316 c. 
craft, CR/EFT, 315, 
317 a. 

craftsman, 607. 
crag, 20. 
crane, ill, 
craniolog)', 364 c. 
crap, 2G7, 269. 
creative, 412, 
creator, 75. 
creature, 75. 
credence, 75. 
credentials, 360, 417- 
creditonr, 359. 
creed. 104, 363. 
creep, crept, 267, 27S, 
300. 304. 

creep-ed, 27S(5)> 304 * 
crescive, 412. 
cress, CiERS, 316 b, 
638. 

cretaceous, 409. 
crew, 267. 
crib. 12. 

cricket, 334. ^ 

crime, 75' 
criming, 360. 
criminatory, 416 b. 
criminous, 409. 
cripple, 316 c, 
crisis, 369. 

CRISTEN, 391. 
CRISTES + mAu 437 * 
CRISTNIAN, 391. 
criterion, 369. 
criticaster, 362 b. 
criticism, 365. 
crock, 20. 


cromlech, 20. 
crop, 139. 
trope, 267, 269. 
cropm, 267, 269. 
cross, 75, 423 c. 
cross-barred, 607. 
crotchet, 334. 
ctoiilic bjain, 278 (5). 
CTDUnp (inf.), 61. 
crow, 267- 
crowd, 278. 
crowd (fiddle), 20. 
crown, 75. 
emde, 75. 
cruel, 75, 401 b. 
cruell, 162. 
cruelty. 75. ‘ 

cr?ippen,'267. 
crusade. 352. » 

cmstaceous, 409. 
cO, 381. 
cuckoo, 660. 
ClZBERtHT. 132. 
cudto, cudtono 
couIdstthou,couldst 
thou not, 254. 
culture, 344. 
cum, cum, 118. 
CUMAN, II8. 
CUNNAN, 36, 168, 

632. 

cunningest,42 2,42 3 d. 
cupola, 351 b. 
curate, 75, 361. 
curator, 363. 
cure, 75. 
curious, 75. 
curiority, 357* 

CURON, COREN, 278. 
currency, 356 b. 
cuny, 353' 
curse, 423 c, fn. 
cursed, 723 c. 
curst, 423 a, c. 
curtain. 343 b. 

nirtcisgc, 78. 

custom, 56, 75. 

* customary, 418 b. 
cut, 139. 

C\v=qu, 142. 


CWiEty, 142. 

CWfiN, 142. 
cwic. 142. 
ct, 381. 

-cy (Lat. snbst,),356 b. 
cycloid, 368 c. 
cycloidal, 420. 
cygnet, 334. 
cynerIce, 338. 
cynical, 417, 

CYNING, 318, 378. 
CYNG, 139, 147. ' 
CYNN, 324. 

Cyprian, 4T9, 

CYRICE, 147. 

D, the character, 239. 

— the consonant, 5, 
138, 149, 187. 

— before 149. 

— between 1 and r, 

138- 

— wth n, 138, 459, 
daddie, 377. 
dado, 351 b. 
MD-BOT, 82. 

127, 175. 
daft, 394- 

<//5^«i(daHghter)» IS 3 - 
dagger, 103. 
daily, 39S. 

dainties, 75. c 

dainty, 395, 424. 
dais, 75* 

daisy$ D.fEG£S £age, 
632. 
dale, 10 
half, 267. 

Dalmatia, 329 b. 
Dalziel, 130. 
damage, 335. 
dame, 329 a. 
damn, 7S» 
damsel, 329 d. 
ban = dommus, 336. 
dance, 75. 

Dan Chaucer, 336. 
danger, 75, 

Danish. Dansk, 393. 
Dantesque, 407. 
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dare, 240, 279. 
daresay, 240* 
darkling, 43 ^* 
darklins, 436. 
darkness, 320. 
darksome, 399. 
darling, 31S. 
dart, 75^ 260. 

Dartmouth, 169. 
Darwinism, 365. 
DarNvinian, 419. 
dastard, 342. 
date, 103* 

daughter, 5, 10. 41, 

153. f. 

daunceress, 384. 
Baunserc, 33^. 
day, 10, 127, 175,180, 

315’ 378. 
day by day, 450. 
daysman, 607. 
days of yore, 425 (3) 
dd (Welsh), 138. 
de-(Lat. prefix) ,6oC c. 
dead, 180, 388 a. 
deaf, 10. 

DEAH, 279, 2S3. 
deal, 10, 180, 234, 

300, 3151 480. 

dealer, 319. 
dealt, 300 note, 
ideanery, 331. 
dear, 32, 180, 388 a. 
dearth, 317 a. 
death, 10, 142, 180. 
debate, 75. 
debonair, 75. 
debt, 75. 

decade, 364 b, 460. 
deceave, 184. 
deceit, 75. 

deceive (sound of), 
184. 

deceiued, deceived, 
14G, 184. 
decimate, 309. 
declare, 75. 
declension, 332. 
decoration, 358. 
decorative, 412. 


decree, 75 > 34 * • 
decrepitude, 362 a. 
hchc trnnslnlr, 5S6. 
deed, to, 315. 
deemster, 316 b. 
deep, 3^5’ 43 ^*** 
deepen, 305. 
deep* throated, 607. 
deer, 5, 4T» 104^ * 33 t 
315’ 382. 
deface. 75. 
defame, 75. 
default, 75. 
defeat, 75. 
defence, 75, 356 b. 
defend, defended, 303. 
defendant, 403. 
deference, 35G b, ^ 
deficit, 363. 
deft, 394. 
defy, 75. 

degeneracy, 350. 
degree, 32, 75’ 34*- 
dchoneslation, 358. 
deify, 308. 
deign, 179. 
deject, 606 c. 
dejectedness, 320. 
delectable, 410. 
delegate, 361, 
delicacy, 350. 
delicate, 416 a, 424. 
delicious, 424. 
delight, 75. 
delightfullest, 422. 
delightsome, 399. 
delinition, 358. 
delinquent, 414. 
hrlitahk, 410. 

‘delt,’ 300. 
deluge, 75. 

delve, DELPE, 137, 
267, 278. 
dciv-cd, 278 (1). 
demand, 75. 
demise, 56, 
democracy, 364 c. 
demoniac, 7*5, 
demurrer, 330. 
dene-holes, 603 a. 


dcnir.cn, 351 

denomination, 32* 
ficodorir.c, 310,60(1 c. 
depart, 75, 560. 
departure, 344- 
depend, 546. 
dependency, 356 b. 
dependent, -anU 4 * 4 * 
depend upon lU 545* 
deporUnent, 333 - 
deposit, 363. 
depot, 329 a. 
deputy, 34*' 

Derby, 1 09. 
derive, 75. 
derogator)*, 416 b. 
BcrUmoutljr, 169. 
Derwent, 19. 
descend, 75, 560, 

606 c. 

descendant. 405, 
describe, 75. 
description, 75, 35S. 
desert, 75. 
dcsci^’c, 75. 
desirable, 403. 
desire, 75. 
desolate, 416 a. 
despair, 75, 606 c. 
desperado, 352. 
despise, 75/ 
despite, 75, 53’- 
despite of, 531. 
despotic, 420. 
destiny, 75. 
clcsl ruction, 75. 
dcsyr^c^ 162, 
detecting (inf.),5So c. 
detective, 412. 
determinate, 75,416 a, 
detriment, 333. 
detritus, 3G3. 
heuce, 55. 

Deutsch. 393, 
development, 333, 
device, 75. 260. 
devise, 56, 260. 
devize, 346. 
devoir, 75. 
devotee, 340. 
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Dominicari, 419. 
dominion, ^27. 

D6N = do (inf.), 453- 
Bonrit, 377- 
done up, 501. 
donkey, donk, 377. 
doom, 315, 316 d, 
323- 

door, 5, 10, 315. 
dormant, 75- 
tiOStll, 255. 
dotard, 342, 
doth, 66. 

‘ doth be,’ 586 n. 
dotterel, 329 d. 
double, 75. 
doubt, 75. 546. 
dough, 10, 153. 
dought, 279. 
doughty, 283, 395. 
dow, DEAH, 279, 
283. 

dower, 75, 339. 
down, 20, 1x9, 632. 
down (of a peach), 
3^5- 

doxvnward, 400. 
dozen, 460. 
htnU, 267. 

= draught, 153. 
draftsman, 607. 
drag, 10. 
drag-net, 112. 
drake, 328. 
drama, 369. 
dramatic, 420. 
drank, 267, 278. 
drastic, 420. 

' draught, 153. 
draw, 260, 267. 
drawing, 580 c, 
drawn, 267. 

dray, dredge, BRAGAN, 

260. 

• dread, 267. 
hrcrnljchh, 326. 
dress, 75. 
drew, 267, 

drink, 10, 267, 278, 

3^5- 


drix^e, driven, 9, 10, 
105, 260, 267, 278. ^ 

drone, m, 3*5‘ - 
DROPM/^LUM, 437- 
dropping (inf.), 580 c. 
drove (verb), 267. 
drove (noun), 260, 
tiroto, 267. 
drunk, 267, 278. 
drunkard, 342. 
drunken, 267, 269. 
Dryad, 364 b. 
duchess, 384. 
duck, 328 n. 
duckling, 377. 
due, 187. 
dug, 267. 

DUGAN, 283. ^ 

drf.^e, 41. 
dulcify, 308. 
dullard, 342. 
dim (horse), 20, 377. 
Dunciad, 364 b. 
dungeon, 343. 
dunnock, 377. 
duration, 75. 
durbar, 353. 
duresse, 348. 
during, 86, 
durst, 279. 

DURU, 315. 
dust, 1 19. 
f^usty, 395. 

Dutch, 17, 393. 
dwarfish, 393. 
dwell, 59, 360. 
dwindle, 305. 
ligtic ioo, 586. 
dynamic, 420. 
dys-, 606 d. 
dysentery, 606 d. 
dyspepsia, 130, 369. 
dyspeptic, 606 d. 

E, the vowel, 100, 

103 f, no, 120 ff, 

178 f, 187, 278. 

. — ‘eh,’ 104, 179. 

— its relation to a 


and to and to 0, 
121, 127. 

'e- (Latin prefix), 606 c, 
e-= GE, 606 a. 
-E(oldacc. neiit.)>438- 
-e, final, 10, 103^105, 

1 21 f, 146, 15S f, 

177.19^192.329^^: 

ea, pronunciation ol, 
180 ffff. 

— as a)\ I So, 181 fff. 

— sounding as cc, iSo, 
184. 

— (Saxon), 112, 201. 
—final, 180,181,411 n. 

— internal, 181, 184. 
ea, ea, in Ablaut, 278. 
EA with LA, 201. 
each, 135, 493, 496. 
each one, 477* 
EAdweard, 329 a. 
eager (pronunciation), 

1S2. 

eagle (pronunciation) , 
182. 

eagle-eyed, 607. 
eala, 201. 

EALR^, 138, 480. 

ealswa,i35,47i,535- 
ear, 133, 315. 
earl, 41, 316 c. 
earlier, 502, 
early days, 373. 
EARM, 390. 
earth, 12, 41, 315. 
eafthen, 391. 
earthly, 398. 
earthy, 395. 
ease, 75, 181. 
easily, 75. 
east, 315. 
eastlins, 436. 
eastwards, 435. 
easy, 75, 184. 
eat, eaten, 180, 182, 
187, 267, 278. 
eating, pron., ayting, 
183. 

eccentric, 406. 



ecclesiastic, 
asticnl, 4r7. 
Ecgbriht, 332. 
rcljc a, 496. 
echo, 369. 
eclecticism, 565* 
economic, economi- 
cal, 417, 420, 
ecnmcnical, 417> 
-EDE, 29S. 

•ed, 74, 208, 3SS a, 

5S9, 396. 

edge, T2, 187, 315. 
edge-tool. 6oi, 
edifice, 345; 
edify, 308. 

educate, educated, 303, 
educational, 417. 
ee(sound) ... 103,104, 
loS, 109, 17S, 180, 
184. 

ee=*long‘i,’ 117,121, 

178, 180. 
ee (from 127* 
ee (digraph), 129,178, 
191. 

-ee, 178, 329 a. 34 i- 
eel, *187. 
een^eyes, 379. 

-eer, 329 a, 340. 
EFETA, 498. 
effect, 75. 

effeminacy, effemi- 
nateness, 322. 
effervescence, 356 b. 
efficacy, 350. 
efficient, 414. » 

cftsooncs, 5 ^ 5 - 

EG became ay\ 175. 
egg (verb), 59. ^ 

rggclingfs « edgewise, 
436. 

eggs, 380. 
egotism, 305. 
egotist, 366. 
egress, 32. 

eh (sound), 109, 180. 
eh (inteij.)# 202 ; 
question whether it 
isfrom^, 201. 


-EHT or IHT, 397. 
ei (in vcin\ 117. 
ei (<y»tf-sound), 171, 
1S4. 

ei (diph.), 179. 
eight, 179,458. 
eighty. 458, 

-eign (Fr. adj.),35ia, 
401 a, 402. 
eirenicon, 369. 

‘ eethcr,* * eye-ther,* 
Rgtfjcr=either,i79, 

. ^ ' 
eject, 000 c. < 

-el (Fr. snbst), 329; 

(Saic. adj.), 3S9 ; 

(Fr. adj.), 401. 

elastic, 420. 

El Dorado, 352. • 

elective, 412, 

electoral, 417. 

electorate, 361. 

electric, 420. 

electrify, 30S. 

elegant, 405, 423 a, 

d. e. 

element, 75. 333. 
elementary, 624. 
eleven, endlufon, 
458 ; its derivation, 
459* 

elf, 227, 315, 331. 
elf-needled, 60S. 
elixir, 353. 

ell. 187. • 

elm, 20 . 

elmen, 391, 425 fi). 
elmen tree, 425 (2 b). 
eloquence, 75. 
eloquenter, 422, 
else, ELLES, 226, 515. 
elude, 606 c. 
elves, 331. 
clbiscll) 395- 
-em (Greek), 364 a, 
368 b. 

em-(FT. prefix.), 606 b. 

’em=ij£m, 489* 

embalm, 606 b. 
embarrassment, 333. 


embellish, 74. 
emblem, 36S b. 
embouchure, 32, 
embrace, 75. 
embrasure, 344. 
eminence, 336 b. 
eminent, 414. 
emotional, 417. 
emperor, 75, 337. 
employ, 606 b. 
empress, 3S4. 
emprise, 75. 
empiizCi 346. 
emptiness, 320. 
empty, 395. 
emulation, 338. 

-EN (Sax. fern ), 383. 
-EN(adj), 391. 

-EN (str. pple.), 266, 
580 a (n). 

-cn (inf.), 5S0. 

-en (pi. form), 379, 
380, 575* 

-en (pi. pres, ind.), 66. 
-en (verbal formative), 

305* 

-en (Fr. snbst.), 361 a. 
-en (Fr. adj.), 402. 
en- (Fr. prefix), 30S, 
606 h. 

-ENA, 66. 
enable, 308. 
enact, 606 b. 
encamp, 606 b, 
encampment, 75, 333. 
-ence, 355. 35^ b. 
encomium, 369. 

-ency, 329 b, 355, 

356 b- 

encyclical, 417. 

-end, 329 a, 351 b. 
end, 32, 79, 378. 
endanger, 308. 

END AS, no, 378. 
endeavour, 606 b. 
endeavour ourselves, 
588. 

endite, 75, 606 b. 
ends, no, 378. 
endure, 75, 308. 


SVZLjIBLES, jvoeds, and pneas^s. 683 

ccclesi- 
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-tnc, 66. 

ene (eyes), 379* 
eneuch, enu (Scot- 
tish), 132 n. 
enfeeble, 308. 
enfranchise, 606 'b. 
engagement, 333. 
engender, 75, C06 b. 
-enger, 329 a, 336. 
engine, J40. 

England, 17, 23, 121. 
Englisc, 17, 23, 24, 

25. 27, 28, 29, 40, 

43 . 45 « 49 » 52. 393 - 
Englis, liunglisl), 
EnngUss, 49» 

English, 17, 23, 26, 
49, 67, 121, 393. 
enhance, 606 b. 
enigma, 3^9. 
enjoy, 606 b. 
enlarge, 308. 
enlighten, 606 b. 
enlist, 606 b. 
enliven, 308. 
enormous, 409, 
enough, Enob 3 ,GENOH, 
132 fn., 153, 381, 
606 a, 

enquire, 75, 606 b. 
enrich, 30S, 606 b, 
ensample, 75, 606 b. 
ensue, 606 b. 
ensure, 606 b. 

-ent (Lat. adj.), 405, 
411 a, 414, 415.; 
^nterprize, 346, 
enthrall, 606 b. 
enthusiasm, 367 a. 
enthusiast, 367 b. 
enthusiastic, 420. 
entice, 606 b. 
enticing, 404 fn. 
entire, 606 b. 
entrance, 32. 
enveagle, 184,606 b. 
envenom, 75. 

75 , 329 b. 

HO (Saxon), 177, 278, 
€0, 177. 


-cons (adj.)) 4®^ 

409. 

Ephrathitc, 364 c. 
cpi“ (Greek prefix), 
606 d. 
epic, 420. 
epicycle, 606 d. 
epidemic, 606 d. 
epidermis, 606 d. 
epigram, 60G d. 
epilogue, 606 d. 
episcopacy, 350, 
episcopalian, 419. 
episcopate, 361. 
epitaph, 606 d. 
epitome, 369, 606 d. 
epoch, 369. 
epoch-making, 609. 
eqViality, 349 a. 
equilibrium, 363. 
equity, 75, 349 a. 
equivalent, 415 n. 
er, sounded asur, 169. 
cr (conj.), 533* 

-tt, -T (gen. pL), 66. 

-er (verbal), 305. 

— (subst.), 3i6f, 319. 

— (i^O, 330, 337-9. 

— (u6j.), 392. 

— (comp.), 421, 575. 
eradicate, 309. 

ERCE-, 606 a, 
ere (conjunction), 533. 
Eris (Irish), Ers, 

Erse, 393. 
errant, 75, 405. 
erroneous, 409. 

-ery (F.), 329 a, b, 

331, 366. 

-ery (Greek), 331, 364 
a, d. 

-es (plural), 378. 
-es(possessival), 572. 
-es (verbal), 66. 

“'s, 572. « 

escape, 75. 
eschatology, 364 c. 
eschew, 75. 
esculent, 415, 
escutcheon, 343. 


-CSC (adj.)) 4oS' 

-csimal, 41 1 a, 4T7. 

Esk, 19. 
espionage, 33 . 5 * 
esplanade, 352 * 
espousal, 360. 

•csfjuc (adj.), 4^^ 

-css (K. abstract j, 348. 

— (fem, noun), 384. 

cssei 329 o 4 ^* 

- C5t ( su pe rl .) . 4 2 1 , 4 2 2 , 

^ 575 - 

Essex, 25. 

estate, 32, 73, 329 a. 
estimable, 403. 
estimate, 309, 36 
-ct, -elle (Fr. dimin.), 
329 334 ) 377 - 

etch, iS". 
clcmnl, 75, 417- 

eternal I, 162. 

CUstu, (caiest thou), 

254- 

-clh, 66, 265, 596. 
ethic. 420. 
ethics, 368 a. 
etiquette, 334. 

■ eU,’ 267, 27S (3). 
-ette, 329, 334, 377. 
Gu (French), 177. 
cu- (Greek prefix), 
606 d. 

eulogium, 363. 
eulogy, 606 cl. 
eupeptic, 606 d. 
euphemism, 606 d. 
euphony, 606 d. 
evading (inf.), 5S0 a. 
evangelical, 417. 
Evangelicalism, 365. 
evangelist, 606 d. 
evangelize, 310. 
eve, 104. 

even, 137, 316 e, 

39 ^- 

evenings, 434, 446. 
ever, 496, 533. 
everilk, 135. 
everlastingness, 320. 


( 
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ever)-, lai, I 35 t 493 i 
496, 514 n. 
cverj’body, 480, 496, 
ever)' now and then, 
5 * 6 . 

ever)' one, 475^- 
eucr-clc, cbcriclj, eber- 
gc[|, ebergdjon, 496. 
everything, 234, 480, 
496, 514 n. 
cddencc. 356 b, 
evil, 316 c, 3S9. 
evolutionism, 365. 
ew (diphthong), 175, 
ewe, 130, 

ex- (L. prefix), 606 c. 
exactitude, 362 a. 
excamification, 358.' 
excellence, 75; 35^^ 
excel Icnccs, -ics, 356 b, 
excellency, 356 b. 
excellent, 414. 
except, 528. 
excess, 363. 
Ex-chancellor, 606 c, 
exchange, 75. 
exchange-stroke, 612, 
exclusive, 412, 
exculpate, 309. 
exculpatory, 416 b. 
excuse, 75. 

Exe, 19. 
executant, 405. 
execution, 75. 
executive, 412. 
exegesis, 309, 
exemplary, 418 b.® 
exerdze (Sp.), 346. 
exhibition, 32. 
exigence, 356 b. 
exist, 252. 
exit, 32, 363. 
Ex-mayor, 606 c. 
exodus, 369. 
exorbitant, 405 
exordium, 363. 
expect, 606 a 
expedient, 414* 
expen ce(obs.), 356b. 
expenditure, 344. 


expense, 356 b. 
experience, 75, 356 b. 
expert, 75. 
expiatory, 416 b. 
exposition, 358. 
expostulate, 309. 
expound, 75, 138. 
extraneous, 409. 
extraordinary (adv.), 

431* 

extravaganza, 351 b. 
extreme, 428. 
extream faulty, 428. 

eg (inteij.)i 201, 
eg. rarcii, 380. 
-ey^iibstO,34^- 
— 395 - 

eye, j 6 o, 315. 
eyen, igne, eagan, 
379 » 3«o. 


F (character), 229, 

— (consonant), 5, 136 

^ 53 , 187* 

— (sound in ugh), 
153 - 

— (for ph), 406. 

— (Saxon), to zr, 58, 
137 - 

— (in Welsh), 137. 
fa (fall), 135. 
table, 329 c. 
fabledom, 323. 
fabricate, 309. 
fabulosity, 357. 
face, 75, 329 a. 
facet, 334. 

facile, 413 a. 
faculty, 75- 
fade, 187. 
fail. 75. 
failure, 344, 
fain, Fi«EGEN, 175, 
39 '< 564- 

fair, FiEGER., 392, 423 
a, c, 503. 

-fairn, 267, 269. 
fairy, 227, 33T. 
fairy-cupped, 608. 


faith, 56, 75, 317 a. 
faithfull (Sp.), 162. 
falcon, 343. 
falconry, 331. 
f a 1 d o m e (fathom), 

> 35 - 

fall (phon,), 103, 135, 

187. 

— (verb), 267. 
fallacy, 350. 
fallow, zia, 388 b. 
false, 75. 
falsehood, 326.. 
fame, 75. 
familiar, 418 a. 
famine, 343 b. 
fan, III. 
fanatic, 406. 
fanaticism, 365. 
fancy-free, 604. 
toh, 267, 269, 278. 
fani, 127. 
fantastic, 40(1, 424. 
far, 187, 

fare fnonn), in. 
fare ^verb), 267. 
farewells, 221. 
far-fetch^, 607. 
farrago, 363. 
farrier, 169. 
fiirrow, FEARH, 316 a. 
far-seeing, 607, 
fashion,^ 333. 
fast, 112, 187, 305. 
-fast, 388 a, 400. 
fasten. 305. 
fastidious, 409. 
fat, 103, 187. 
fat (vessel), 112, 315; 
fatalist, 366. 
fate, 103, 187. 
father (phon.) 4, 108, 

110/ 112, 187, 

— (snlsst.), 41, 316 f. 

fathom, II 2. 135, 

316 d. 
fotling, 318. 
fatty, 395- , 

fault, 75 ; the /, 168. 
faulty, 396. 
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faulty in the extreme, 
428. 

favor, 187. 

favour (of counte- 
nance), 337- 
.fawn - skin - dappled, 

■' 608. 

fantjc, 503. 

^fayC (feat), 182. 
fealty, 56, 349 b. 
fear, iSo. 

fear nor favour, 628. 
fearsome, 399. 
feast, 75* 

feat (phon.), 182. 
feather, 187, 316 f. 
feature (phon.), 1S2. 
FEAWA, 129, 479. 
febrile, 413 a. 
feculent^ 415.- 
feci, 300. 
fee, 4. 

feeble, 401 b. 
feed, 300. 
feel, 300. 

feet, 104. 128, 381. 
felicity, 75. 
fell (skin), 4. 
fell (verb), 267, 269. 
fellow, fclajc, 59, 
316 a. 

fellow-, 606 a. 
fcUow-circuiteer, 340. 
fellow-elder, 606 a. 
fellow-heir, 606 a. 
fellow-prisoner, 606 a. 
fellowship, 327. 
fellow- worker, 606 a 
felon, 34J. 
felony, 75, 329 b. 
felt. 300. 
feminine, 413 b.' 
fen, 127. 
feoffee, 341. 
FtOWEP.- SITHUM, 

^f)!. * 

ftr hagrs, 573. 
fcrtCT,*farrier, 169. 
fertile, 413 a. 
fertilization, 358. 


fervour, fervor, 359. fisher, 319 

fet, fot, fette, fougM r fishery, 331- 
= fetch, 300, 301. fisfies. no- 


fetch, 300. 

•■f ether' (feather), 187 
fetter, FETOR, 305. 
feverfew, 175. 
few, 129, 479- 
fickle, 389. 
fiddler, FTBELEre, 
fibelestre, 319, 
384- 

fidelity, 349 a. 
fief, 56. 
field, 315. 

field-path, 566, 599. 
fierce, 75* c 
FIF, II7. 
vVf siOuM, 461. 
fifty, 458, 632. 
fight (vowel), 105 ; 
noun or verb, 260 ; 
strong verb, 267, 
278(1); noun, 317a. 
figure, -ed, 75, 303. 
filial, 187. 
fill, 117. 
filly, 4. 
filth, 317 a. 
filtfi)') 395' 
fin, 159. 
finale, 351 b. 
finch, FINC, 117. 

find, 9, 105, 267, 269, 
278. 

finding (inf.), 580 c. 

fine, 169, 401 a, 423 
a, e, 42S. 

Fine Arts, 423 e. 
finer}', 33X. 
finesse, 348. 
finger, 117, 316 f. 
fingle-fangie, 603 b. 
finish, 74. 
fir, 159. 
fire, 4, 41. 

firc=botc, 82. 
firmament, 75. 333. 
firstling, 318. 
fish, 4, 315- 


fishes. 

fishwife, 601. 
fisnamg, 364 c. ' 

fissure, 344- 

fist, 4, 456 n. 
fit, 105. 
fitful, 400. 

five, 4, 105 > 1 17, 2^30, 
263, 456 n, 458, 
460. 

five times, 461. 
fixas, 110. 
flagitious, 409. 
flagstaff, 226. 
flail, 41. 
flang, 267, 
flannel, 20. 
fiat, 59. 

fl ate, 267, 269. 
flatling, 436. 
flatlings, 436. 
flatteress, 384. 
flatulent, 415. 
flavour, 337. 
flax, 4, 20, 1 1 2, 316 b, 
flea, 180. / 
flee, fled, 500. 
fleece, 117- 
Flemish, 393. 

FLEOWj 26^, 
flesh, 315. 

Fletcher, 338. 
flew, fldj, 267. 
flexion, not ' flection,’ 

flight, 317 a. 

fljgfliy, 395- 
fling, 267. 
flint, 1 1 7. 
flippant, 405. 

FLIS, 117. 

flahindc, 437. 
flnng, 267. 
flood, 315. 

Florentine, 413 b. 
florin, 343 b. 
flotc, 267. 
flourish, 74. 
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flow, 26 J”, 

flower, 75, 377, , 

floweret, 334, 
flowery, 395. 
flo>\Ti, 267, 269. 
fluent, 414. 
flumme^, 20. 
flung, 267, 
flutter, 305. 
flux, 622. 
fly, 267. 27S, 3x5* 
flying (inf.), 5S0 g. 
fly tc (scold), fJy ten, 
267, 269. 
foal, 4^ 
focus, 363, 

fodder, FoDOR, 316 f- 
foe, 58, 177, 315. 
foes, 3S0. 
foible, 177. 
foil, 177. 
foison, 332. 


FOLC» 254 . 

FOLCLIC, 254« 
fold (subs.), HI, 

315' 

-fold (adj.), -FEALD, 
603 a. 

folden, 267, 269,274. 
foliage, 335. 
folk, 480. 

folly, folgc, 75, 329 b. 
fondling, 318. 
fonc-foes, 380. 
food, 1 87. 
foody, 395. 
fool, 75. •' 

fool-hardUCt 345 - 

foolish, 393, 424. 
foot, 267, 269. 
fool's paradise, 425 
(2 a), 

foot, 4, 12, 187, 315, 
377* 38 1 , 
foot-sore, 604. 
foppeo%33i; ^ 

for, FOR (symbol), 
226. 


— (phon.), 4. 

— in Dorset vor.^ 58. 


for (prep.), 15S, 220, 
522. 

— (prep, relegated), 

591- 

— (conj.), 320 , 533, 
55O' 

for-, FOR-, 606 a. 
for good and all, 44S. 
for the nonce, 516. 
for-, fore- (Fr.), 606 b, 
forbear, 606 a. 
forbearance, 356 a, 
forbid, 267, 606 a. 
force, 7S. 
forcible, 403. 
fore, 4, 158. 
fore> FORE-, 606 a. 
fore- (Fr.), 606 b. 
fore-bode, 606 a. ” 
foreclose, 606 b. 
foreign, 179, 402, 
^foreiHi 187. 
foremost, 411. 
foreprophecy, 606 a, 
fore-right, 606 a. 
fore-.shorten, 606 a. 
forest, 75, 219. 
fore-stall, 606 a. 
forest wild, 428. 
foretell, 606 a. 
forfeit, 179, 606 b. 
foifend, 606 a. 
forget, 606 a. 
forgetive, 412. 
forget-me-not, 597, 
599 - 

forget-me-nots, 399. 
forgive, 3 2 , 267, 6ob a. 
forgo, 606 a. 
forlorn, 269, 276, 278, 
606 a. 
form, 75. 
formal, 417< 
formalism, 365. 
for-m-er, 421. 
formula, 363. 
for. . . (gen.) .. .sake, 

529- 

forsake, 267, 27S, 

606 a. 


forsooth, 62S. 
forswear, fio6 a. 
forte, 351 b. 

FOrKm tE, 533. 
for the nonce, for t[|m 
nitcs, 516. 
fortitude, 362 a. 
forth-, FORtJ, 606 a. 
forth (phon.), 4. 
forthcoming, 606 a. 
for the sake of, 529., 
fortunate, 75. 
fortune, fortilne, 75, 
155 ' 

forty, 458. 

forward, FOREWEARD, 
77, 606 a. 

f6t. foti (O.S.), 3S1. 

FOX, mJ:l, 437. 
Fotheringhay, 318, 
fought, fongliteii,267, 
269. 

fot, fought, 300, 
301 - 

foul, 119. 

found, FUNDE, 267, 
269, 278. 
founicn, 267. 
foundling, 318, 377. 
fountain, 351 a, 402. 
four, 91, 458, 460. 
four (pictorial), 230. 
foursome, 399. 
fourteen, 458. 
four limes, 461. 
fowl, 41, 316 c. 
fowler, 319. 
fox, 316 b, 383. 
fractional, ^17. 

FRiET, FRiETON, 278. 

fragile, 4Z3 a. 
frailty, 75. 
franchise, 345. 
Franciscan, 419. 
frank, 401 a. 
fratemity*, 75. 
fraternize, 310. 
fraudulent, 415. 
Frederick, i6i, 328. 

frri!0m, 78' 


i 
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free, 7^’ 
a, b. 

free and easy, 423 

free-man, 4^3 

^ freeze, ipij 267, 278. 

‘ French, 393« 

fr^ondr^den, 324 * 

iftcnss, 61. 

fresco, 351 b. 
fresh, 388 a,, 
freshet, 334. 
frcUd, 278 (3). 
fret, FRETAN, 267, 
278, 606 a. 
frichtsome, 399* 
friend, 222, 306. 
friendly, 398, 
friendship, 327. 
frighten, 305. 
fro- (Sax. pref.), 606 a. 
frog, 315. 

from, FRAM, 4, 58, 
226, .522. 

Frome, 19. 
from hour to Four, 
450. 

from the first, 516. 
from, them, 574. 
from whence, 516. 
from which, 540. 
frontlet, 334. 
frore, froren, 267, 
269, 278 (5). 
frost,. 315. 

froward, 400, 606 a, 
froze, frozen, 267. 
fruit, 75. 

fruitful, fruitless, 400. 
>ft (verbs in), 298. 
fu> (full), 135. 
fudge, 207, 
full (orth.), 162. 

— » (phon.), 108, 118 
I35> 187, 191. 

‘ — (adj.), 388 a. 

-ful, 400, 607. 
full-blown, 604. . 
fullness, 320. 
f'ln, 20, 375. 
function, 358. 


functional, 417* 
functionar}^ 418 b. 
fungi, 382. 
fungus, 363- 
funguses, 382. 
furc, 267* 
furc-days, 573* 
furnish, 74. 
furniture, 344- 
furrow, FU RH; 119* 
316 a* 

furze , F Y RS, 3 1 C b ; 
pi. furzen (Dorset), 
380. 

Furzen Leaze, 391. 
fusible, 75. 
fusillade, 352. , 

fusty, 395-. ^ „ 

-fy (verbs m), 308. 


G, the letter, 139 
187. 

— become y, 130. 

— reinforced by d, 
149. 

gablet, 377. 

Gaelic, 406. 

G/ERS, 638, 

gaff, 267, 278. 
gain, 59, 187. 
gain-, gciu, GEGN, 
606 a. 

gainsay, 606 a. 
gain-giving, 606 a, 
gall, 103, 1 1 2. 
gallant, 405. 

Gallic, 406. 

Gallicism, 365. 
galloglass, 20. 
gallow, III. 
galore, 20. 
gambado, 352. 
gamester, 316 b. 
gan, 285. 
gander, iii. 
gang, 140. 

‘gang butthehouse,’ 
522. . 

gang-way, 11 1. 
gap, 103, 260. 


garden, 260, 329 a, 

423 a. 

gardener, 33b. 
garden- flowers, 423 

42.S (0- 

garden-herb, 5^0- 

gardint^^ 580 a- 

garland, 75* 
garlands of delight, 

425 (3). 

garlic, in. 
garner, 73, 338- 
garniture, 34^1* 
garrison, 332. . 
garrulous, 409. 
gastric, 420. 
gat, got, 2G7. 
gate, 140- 

gate of heaven, 425 
(3)- 

gather, m. 
gathering (inf.),5S9 c. 
gauntlet, 334* 
gauze, 1 91. 
gave, 267, 27S. 

gay, 75- ^ ^ 

gantc (goats), 3S1. 
gazetteer, 340. 

GE (y’e). 130, 47 o» 

481-, 

GE, GEA, GESE, jca, 
^is, yes, 1 30, 330. 
GE-, y-, 606 a, 632. 
GEAR (year), 130, 382. 
gear, iSo, 234. 

GEARD. 130. 
GEKONED. SS. 
geese, 128, 381. 
gcct (goats), 381. 
GEFERR^EDEN (com- 
pany), 324. 
GEM.^ECCA, 147. 
general, 75, 417. 
generalize, 310. 
generalization, 227. 
genius, 363. 

Genoese, 408. 
GENOH, 606 a. 
gent, 370. 
gentile, 413 a. 
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gentle, 75, 140, 401 b, 
423 b, d. ^ 

gentle (verb), 222. 
gentleman, 79, 
grntri5c,345- 
gentry, 331. 
genus, 363. 
geocentric, 420. 
geography, 6oz. 
geology, 364 c. 
geometr}% 75, 364 c. 
UEON (pron.), 491. 
GEOND, 491. 

Geordie, 377. 
Georgy, 377. 

GEORK, 130. 

GERifeD, rcTiir, 192. 
germ, 329 a. 

German, 393. 
Geimauy, 329 b. 
germinate, *00, 303. 
GESE, 130,503. 
get, 9, 140, 267, 2SS, 

587- 

get down = to be, 292, 
get off, 560. 
get oneself ready, 305. 
GEWEORC, 60a. 
gewesen (G.), 267, 
gew’gaw, 003 b. 
GEWIS, 256, 

606 a. 
geyn, 431. 
gh, 132, 152, 153, 
180, 191, 643. 
ghastly, 153. 
gherkin, 153, 377a. 
ghess (Sp.)» 153* 
ghost, III, 163 , 316 - 
ghostly, 398. 
giant, 140. 
giantess, 384. 
gibbet,. 334. 
giddy, 395. 
gift, X17, 317 a, 325- 
gifted, 396. 
gift'horse, 601. 
giftie, 377. 
gigantesque, 407. 
gigantic, 406. 


giggle, 305- 
gildse guild, 160, 
gild, gilded, gilt, 
29S. 

gillie, 20. 
gin, 140. 

gin (prep, and conj.), 
534 - 

ginger, T40. 
gird, -ed, g^rt, 298. 
girdle, 316 c. 
girl, 328. 

GtT, 130. 

git (Fr.)=jacet, 141, 
give, 9, 105, 140, 267, 
278. 

givE^me, 574. 
given, 9, 267. 
give over, 5SS. ^ 
gladsome, 399. 
glamour, 337. 
glass, 112, 315. 
gleam, 316 d. 
glebe, 104. 
glen, 20. 
glide, 267. 
gUde-ed, 378 (4). 
glihnt, 267. 
glimmer, 305. 
glisten, 305. 
glitter, 305. 
globose, 411 b. 
glnh, ginhe, 267, 270. 
glorious, 75, 409. 
gloriose, 41 1 b. 
glory, 329 b. 
Gloucester, 20. 
glove, do2, 606 a. 
glutton, 75, 343. 
gluttony, 55, 75. 
gnat, 1 1 2, 315. 
gnaw, 267, 270, 278, 
606 a. 

gttahm, 267, 270. 
gnebj, 267, 270. 
go, gAn, 267, 277, 

584- 

goad. III. 
goat, iii, 3 iS» 381. 
go away, 560. 

Yy 


gobbet, 334. 

God, 12, 315, 3S3. 
goddess, 384. 
Godhead, -hed, 526. 
godly, 398. 
godtOJl, GODSUXU, 
602. 

goc t0, 584. 
going in for, 584. 
gold, 135, 140, 173, 
436. 

golden, 391, 426. 
golden-shafted, 607. 
gone, 267. 
gong, 353. 

good : the 12 ; the 
g, 140 ; subst., 218; 
adj. 88,388 a; com- 
parison, 422 ; adv., 
430 ; accentual cor- 
reption, 632 (2). . 
good-bye, 634. 
good cheap, 217. 
goDhcIgljchc, 326. 
goodly, 398. 
goodman, 617, 618. 
goodness, 320. 
goods, 2 1 8. 
goose, g6s, 263, 315, 
316 b, 381. 
goodwife, 632. 
goody, 632. 
gorse, GORST, 20. 
gosling, 318, 377. 
gospel, 632. 
gossip, God sib, 

633- 

goBsmrtlr, 324- 
gofit (Ch.), 153. 
got, 267, 288, 587. 
Gothic, 406, 
goto, 584. 
gotten, got, 9, 267. 
‘gould’ (gold), 173. 
go up, 560. 
gouty, 39^. 
govern, 75. 
govemancei 75 - 
governess, 384. 
governmental, 417. 


I 
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governour, governor, 

“ 337 . 359 . 384- 
gowd (gold), 135 - 
trowtid (govm), I 3 °‘ 

pace, 56, 75 . 

329 a. 

gracious, 409, 423 d- 
graff, paft, 217. 
grafting, 217. 

pain, 75. 

pand, 32. 4 °i 
pandee, 34 ^- 
grandiose, 41 1 b- 
grandsir, 632. 
grandsire, 632. 

' pant, 32, 75. 
grantee, grantor, 341. 
pap, 267, 278. 

papbic, 42°- 
grasp (pap-s), 305 - 
grass, GiERS, 20, 1 12, 

316 b, 638. . 
passy, 397. 

Gratian, 419. 
gratitude, 362 a. 
gratuity, 349 a. 
pavamen, 363. 
grave, 278. 
gravel, 329 d. 
pabm, 267, 270. 
pay, 388 a. 

‘grayt,’ ‘greet (peat), 
184. 

great, pctt, 12, 32, 
140, 180, 181, 184, 
388 a. 

green, 140, 388 a. 
greet, grat, grut- 
ten, 275. 
greet, 104. 

Grekis, 393. 
ffirebj (Greek), 175. 
pew, grown, 267. 
grieve, 75. 
grim, 140, ,390. 
pimalkin, 317 b. 
pind, 260, 267, 278. 
grinder, 319. 
gripe, GRiPE, griptn, 
267, 278. 


grifc-cd, 27S (4)- 
griplc, 389- 

piskin, 317 b. 
grist, iiy* 
grocer, 33 ^* 
grOf, 267. 
pof, 43 < 5 - 
gtonb, 267, 278. 

grotesque, 407. 
grotesqueness, 320. 

ground (sb.), 119.260. 

pound (vb.), 26/, 

278. . 

grove, grafaN, 2O0. 
groveling, povel,430 

pobclnnscs, 436- , 
grow, pown, 267. 
gro'K'ing (inf.), 5 ^° *'• 
powth, 317 a. 
puel, 75- . 

grufelins, 436. 
punUm, 267, 268. 
gu- (Fr.), 74, 160. 
guarantee, 341. 
guardian, 329 a. 
guardsman, 607. 
guerdon, 75, 160. 
guess, 153, 160. 
guest, II, 160, 315. 
pride, 73. 
piild, 160. 
guile, 75- 
guilt, 160. 
guilty, 395- 
gidzc (Sp.), 340. 
gull, 140. 
gullet, 75. 
gum, 75. 

-GUNNEN, 266. 
pisb, 140. 
gust, 59. 
gusto, 351b. 

GUBLAC (battle), 325 
GWENT, 20. 

GYDEN, 383. 
gymnastic, 420. 
gymnastics, 368 a. 


H, the character, 229. 


H, the consonant, an- 
ciently a piltural, 

' 132-142, 15^/’ 

aspirate, 142. ^ 5 i. 

187. 

initial, 61; niis- 
wriltcnw/i, 164.^ 

— (Saxon) = gb, 153 - 

ha’ (hall), I 35 - 
ha (interj.), 201, 202. 
habiliment, 333 - 
habilual, 417. 
habitude, 362 a. ^ 

HAD, HADIAN, -HAD, 

32, 326. 

had, Ijabhc, H/ti DK, 
61,112,298-, aux- 
iliary-, 261, 021; 

subjunctive mooci, 

577 ; ancient Pre- 
terite Subjunctive, 

579, 596; „ 

had better be, 583. 
hahubiDSt, 279,611. 
had ratlier, 579 - 
Hadrian, 419. 

H/EGEL, 316 c. 

H/ELEI>A hleo, 5S9. 
HAVOC, 12 . 

haft, 317 a. 
haggard (hawk), 342. 
hail (sb.), H/EGEL, 
316 c. 
hail ! 208. 
halcyon, 369. 
hale, 165, 388 a. 
half' 114. 
halflins, 436. 

halihoin, 323- 

halking (hawking), 

135- 

hall, 41, 103, 112,135. 
Hallelujah, 141, 209. 
hallow. III. 
hamlet, 334. 
hammer, H.AMOR, 
316 f. 

hand, m, 222, 234, 

315- 

HAND. 602. 
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handful, 604. 
handiwork, 602. ^ 

handle, 316 c. 
handsaw, 226. 
handsome, 599, 423, 
d. g- 

handy, 431, 602. 
hang.hanged,a67,27o. 
hansel, 59. 
hap. 32 . 59- 
happen, 303. 
happily, 433. 
happy, 423. 
harbinger, 336. 
harbour, 75- 

hard, 112, 388 a. 
harden, 305. 
hardihood, 326. 
hardy, 342, 395. 

hare, III. 
harem, 353. 
hark, 305. 
harness 75. 

arn&r, 200. 
arp, 112, 315. 
harper, 319. 
harpoon, 343. 
harrow, fjatbjc, a. 
Harry, 373. 

-hart, -hard, 342. 
hasathcrg, 55. 
hasp,' HiESPE, 316 b. 
host, 61. 
haste, 76, 305- 
hasten, 305. 
astob, 255. 
asty, 395. 
hat, 103. 
hatchet, 334. 
hate, 12, 103. 
hAte, hAten, 267. 
hater, 319. 
hath, 66. 

hatred, Ijattchen, 324. 

HATTE, 270. 
haughty, Ijautcin, 
ijahjtg, 395- 
haunch, 175. 
haunt, 75, 175. 
i)autcnc55i:, 395. 


have, 61, 214, 261, 
298 ; as auxiliary 
curtailed to * a,’ 

4 241, 606 a. 
have and hold, 628. 
having (inf.), 580 e. 
have to be, 583. 
haw, 20. 

hawk, HAFOC, 12. 
hawking, 135. 
hay, 104, 180. 

/layt (heat), 181. 
hazard, hazarded, 55. 
hazel, 1 12, 316 c. 

Hi=they, 57. 
he, 104, 1S7, 226, 
4%, 468, 470, 489. 
head, 180, 1S7, ^06, 
315- 

head and chie^ 77- 
head and front, 77. 
headlins, 436. 
headlong, 436. 
headsman, 607. 
heady, 395, 

Hi^FOD, 315. 

H^AHFORE, 179. 
heap, 12, 32, 36, 315. 
hear, 133, 300, 
hear, hear 1 203. 
heard, 300 (note), 
heart, 12, 180, 315. 
heart’s desire, 572, 
heart-sick, 604. 
heartsome, 399. 
heart-whole, 604. 
hearth, 41. 
hearty, 395. 
he-as^ 384. 
heat, 12, 181. 
heath, 12. 

heathen, Hi^£N,39i. 
heathendom, 323. 
heave, 267.' 
heaven, 316 e. 
heavenly, 398. 
heave up, 560. 
heaviness, 320. 
Hebrew, 175. 

-Jch (-hood), 326. 

Yy 2 


hedge, hege, 149. 
hedge-flowers, 425 (i). 
hthlpngcs, 436. 
need^ 104. 

HEGE, hedge, 140. » 

he-g&t,3st 

HEHT, h£t, 270, 277. 

heigh-ho, 202. 
heifer, 179. 
height,i79, 305, 317a. 
heighten, 305. 
heir, 179. 

Jefeit, 575- 
held, 267. 

Hellenistic, 420. , 

helm, 3x6 d. 
helmsman, 607. 
help, 267, 278. 
hemi- (Gk. prefix), 
606 d. 

hemisphere, 606 d. 
hemistich, 606 d. 
hempen, 391. 
hems (pi. inteij.),22i. 
hence, 515. 
hen-sparrow, 384^ 

'he of,’ 318. 

her, 46s, 469, 481 : 

(acc. or dat), 574- 
herald, 75. 
heraldry, 331. 
herb, 75, 363, 
herbaceousi, 409. 
herbage, 335- 
herbarium, 363. 

Jrr 4^0. 

herb-garden, 566. 

herd, 315. 
herdsman, 607. 

here, 121, 515. 
hereabout, 518. 
hereabouts, 515. 
hereafter, 51S. 
hereat, 518. 
hcrebefore, 518. 
hereby, 518. 
herefrom, 518. 
herein, 518. 
hereinbefore 51 8. 
hereinto, 518. 
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hereof, 518. 
hereon, 518. 
hereout, 518. 
hereto, 518. 

'heretofore, 518. ^ 
hereunder, 51S. 
hereunto, 518. 
hereupon, 518. 
herein th, 518. 
herewithal, 518. 

HERIBERCT, I32. 

heritage, 75. 
hennenentics, 368 n- 
hern (hers), 484. 
heroic, 406. 
heron, 226. 
hers, 484, 575. 
herself, 469. 

HETE,^atr, 324- 
. hew, hewn, 267. 

^tm, 468, 
470; supplanted bj 
the demonstratives 
ihey^ their, them 
470, 489. 

Hibernian, 419. 
hide (land), HID, 142. 
hid (phon.), 45. 
hide, hidden, 267,278. 
hidlins, 436. 
lugh, 105, 388 a. 
Highlander, 319. 
highmindedness, 320* 
high-toned, 607, 

261, 267, 270, 

277. 

45. 315. 

hillock, 317. 

397 - 

him, 46^ 469, 574, 

— (dative), 468,489. 
himself, 469. 
hind (domestic), 41. 
hind(cerva), 105. 
hindermost^ 421; 
hing, 267, 270. • 
hireling, 318. 
his, 61, 187, 468, 481, 
4841 529, 572, 574, 
575' 


his (its), 

h\S< (plO, 481 - 
hisn, 484. 
hiss, 187 
})is thonhcs, 434 - 
histolog)^ 3^4 
hzstoT^-, 371- 
hit, hat, 275. 
hit, 59, 105. 

HiT(it),Gi, 117,46s, 

47 ®j 5 ^S. 
hither, 515- 
hiv;rAden, 324. 
hive, 105. 
hive bee, 566. 

Hivite, 364 e, 

HLAF-ORD, 315. c 
HLJNC, 334, 

HK^C, 424. 
hoar, III- 

hoarse, hcase, hoazc, 
III- 

hohgoblin, 634. 

, -^ohc, -hood, 326. 
hoe, 177. 

^nisch, hoisted, 13S. 
hold, 267* 
holUcn, 267, 271. 
hoIiUamr, 323- 
hollow, 38S b. 
ftolp, 267, 270. , 
poipnt, 267. 
holt, 20, 

holt and heath, 62 8. 
holy, III. 

hol)-water-sprinckle, 
61S. 

homage, 41, 56. 
home, 41, 61, III, 
164, 244- 

home-enfolding, 609. 
homely, 398. 
Homeric^, 417. 
homeward, 400, 530, 
602, 

homewards, 435. 
honest, honesty, 75. 
honey, 119. 
honey-coloured, 608. 
honour, honor, 75, 78 


KM, 187, 337, 359- 

honourablcst, 422. 

ijonutc, 154- 
hood, 315. 

-hood, 315, 322, 3-6, 
32S. 

hoof, 315. 
hop, 159 - ^ ^ 

hope, 159, 187, 290- 
hopefulness, 321. 
horizon, 369. 
horrible, 75- 
horrify, 30S. 

horse,3i5,3*6b,423a. 

horse chestnut, 5G5. 
horse-guards, 601. 
horse-race, 5 66, 599. 
hoscli, to honscl, Oi. 
nOsen, hosens, 3Son. 
host, 75. 
hostclr}*, SSI- 
hostile, 413 a. 
hot, 12, 133, 164- 
hound, 119, 142? 3^5- 
houndis, 37S n. 
hour, 75. 
hourly, 398. 
house, 41, 119, 133, 
260,315,617- 
house (if verb, or if 
noun), 260. 
house and home, 62 S. 
honse-and-vill age- 
sprinkled, 597- 
housel, H^SL, 61, 119, 
316 c- 

hc^asen, 3 So. 
houses, 133. 
house^vife, huz’if, 632, 
}}obm, 267, 270. 
hovel, 316 c, 377. 
how, iiu, 1 1 9, 176, 
226 ; as pronoun 
adverb, 515; con- 
junction, 538. 
howbeit, 544, 578. 
how d’ ye do ] 242. 
however, 550. 

HRYCG, 1 1 7, 149. 

, HUiCTBERCT, 132. 
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hub, 373. 

hubbub, 602, b. •• 
huckster, 316 b. 
hue, 84. 

l)uU, houTc (owl), 61- 
hull Chill), 118. 
human, humane, 157. 
humanity, 75, 349 a. 
humble, 75, 401 b. 
humiliate, 309. 
humiliation, 358. 
humility, 75. 
humour, 75. 
humoursome, 399. 
itUND-, 459. 
hundred, the tt, 119; 
the 3240, 459; 

its niTinitics, 45S, 

459 ; the 459 ' 

bundles, 460. 
hunhrctft, 3*4 <“■ 
hung, U67, 270. 
Hungary, 329 b. 
hunger, 316 f. 
hunt, 1 19. 

hunter, HUNTA, 119, 

319- ^ 

huntsman, 607. 
ijuntgntje onh bc- 
ncTfiC, 77- 
hurdle, 316 c. 
husband, 41, 59. 
husbandry, 331. 
husk, 20. 
busting, 59, 233. 
huzMf, 632 (3). 
huswifry (Sh.), 332 . 
HW=wh, 151. 

HWA, 151 , 254) 472) 
492 , 538 . 

HWASR, 151 . 

hw^ber, 479 ) 493 ' 

HWiET LYTLES, 472 . 
HWJLC,I35, 151)254) 
492. 

hwIlum, 437 ‘ 
hydraulic, 130, 
hyper-, 606 d. 
hyperbole, 130, 369, 
606 d. 


h}'pcrcritical, 606 d. 
h3'pcroxide, 606 d. 
hypocrisy, bgpocrisic, 
329 b. 

hypocrite, 130. 
hypothesis, 130, 369. 
h^'ssop, 130. 
hysteric, 130. 


I, the vowel, 100, 
102 f, 105, 108 f, 
xiOff 118, iipfff, 
124, 146, 184, 187, 
278, 329 b. 

— consonantal, 141, 

ig6. 

— name and pronun- 
ciation, 102, 

— afHnnative, 202. 

— (ILatin), 117. 

“ pronoun, 102, 
105, 226, 24s, 246, 
2£4. 462, 464 ff, 
47 °i 475 i 481. 621. 
i- or y-==GE, 606 a. 

-i infinitive, 45, 61. 

-i final, 130, 176. 

-i become ee^ 117. 

— (before lorn), 105. 

K am it, 575. 

-ion, 39I) 411 fl) 419- 
iongler, 141. 

-ible, 401 a, 403, 
ic, 105, 254, 4^*5, 470, 
481. 

-ic, 368 (note), 401 a, 
406, 417, 420. 

-ical, 41 1 a, 417. 

-ice, 329 a, 345 Off- 
ice, 105, 315. 
Icelandic, 400. 
chabc, 255. 
ich nam at braU, 254* 
ichthyology, 364 c. 
icicle (ISGICEL), 1 1 7, 
139 - 

IC NE WA 5 Sj 560. 
iconoclasm, icono- 
clast, 367 a, b. 


-ics, 364 a, 368 a, 420. 
icy-pearlcd, 607 
-id (Greek), 364 b. 

I dare say, 240, 279. 
Ide (phon,), 117. 
ideAize, 310, 
idle, 389. 

Wol, 75, 369. 
idolism, 365- 
idolist, 366, 
idyl, 369. 

-ie,-lt,45, 61, 329 a, b, 
356 b, 3 }-^ 
iealous, 141. 

-ien (Fr.), 329. 

-ier, 329 a, 338 ff. 

iesf^ 141. 

iewel, 141. 

if, GIF, 226, 538, 550. 

-if (Fr.), 395. 

-IG (adj.), 39S. 
ignorant, 424. 

-IHT or -EHT (adj.), 
3883,397. ^ 

-ile, -il, 41 1 a, 413 a. 
Iliad, 364 b. 

ilk, ilka, 494, 496. 
>11) 59) 187, 219, 431. 
ill-, 606 a. 

ni. 5ic, 256. 

ill-conditioned, 396, 
606 a. 

ill, lLL-E,tn-£,43ij503« 
ill-favoured, 606 a. 
illiterate 416 a. 
ill-spent, 606 a. 
illusory, 416 b. 

im- (Lat. prefix) ,606 c. 
image, 75, 329 a. 
imagery, 331. 
imaginary, 418 b. 
imagination, 358. 
imaginative, -412. 
imagine, ^5. 
imbalm, 606 b, 
imbue, 606 c. 
immediate, 416 a. 
imperious 409. 
impetuosity, 357. 
implacable (Sp.), 404. 
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intiro, ()o6 b. 
into, 37, 523. » 

intrude, 606 c. 
ittMfdrcss, 5S4. 
invalid, 620. 
invalidate, 309. 
invective, 412. 
inveigle, 1791 1S4, 
606 b. 

inventive, 412. 
investigation, 35S. 
inveierac}’, 350. 
inward, 4°^ n. 
inwards, 515. 
inwardness, 321. 
in which, 540. 
ioin, 141. 
iolly, 141. 

-ion (Fr.), 329 a, 343 ; 
(Lnt.), 355 . 35 Sj 
(with -al), 417. 
iourney, 141. 

-ious, 401. 
ioust, X41. 
ioy, 141. 
ire, 75. 

ire = HIRE (her), 61. 
Irish, 393. 
irk, 59. 
irksome, 399. 
irony, 364 c. 
irrationals, 218. 
irrepressible, 403. 
is=hi 5 , 61. 
is; its symbolic im- 
port, 252, 293 f; 
its negative;//^ 506. 
-isation, -ization, 

358- 

is being, 583. 

-is (plural), 378. 

-is (possessival),572. 
-ise (vb.), 311, 358. 
-ise(sb.), 339 a, 345 ff* 
-ISC (adjO, 393. 407* 
-ish (verbal), 74. 
island, 191. 
isle, 191. 

Islcndsk, 393. 
islet, 334, 377- 


-ism, 3(14 n, 3(15, 365, 
367 n, 420. 
Israelite, 364 c. 

issue, 32 , 75 - 

■151,364 a, 366, 367 a. 
-ist-cr, 366. 

-istic, 420. 

-istrys 366. 
is to Ijc, 583. 
is to do, 583. 
it, 12, 117, 226, 470, 
5 * 8 . 

— for * its,’ 485. 

— (with verbs), 5SS. 
Italian, 393. 

Italy, 329 b. 
it qmE, 575- 
it behoveth, 281^ 

-ilc, 3^411, c. 

item, 363. 

items, 382. 

itb, i* th*=in the, 254. 

-ition, 355, 358, 417. 

it is he, 575. 

it is him, 575. 

it is me, 575. 

it is I, 575. 

it is said, 33. 

it needs, 2S1. 

its, 46861,481, 485, 575. 

its (subst.), 485. 

itself, 469. 

' -ity, 329 349 

b. 357 - 

iudge, 141, 146. 
inly, 141. 
insfcioe, 141, 34S. 
•ive, 411 a, 412. 
ivory, 75. 
ivy, 315. 

iw, yew, 107,130,141. 
ihjis, GEWIS, 2 56,606a. 
I will if I shall, 236 in. 
-ization, 35*8. 

-ize, 310, 311, 346, 
347 . 358, 367 a. 


J, the letter, 139, 141, 
146, 189, 187. 


J=y. 131 . 

Jack, 139, 373. 
Jacobite, 364 e. 
jailor, 73. 

jangle, 75, 305. . 

jailifler, 141. 
Japanese, 408. 
jape, 53, 103. 
japer, 53, 
japeO', 53 - 
japeworthy, 53. 
jargon, 75. 
jauntiness, 320. 
jaunty, 395. 

-je (Dutch), 377. 
jealous 75, 141, 409. 
jealousy, 329 b. 
Jebusite, 364 e. 

Jeer, 104. 
jelly-fish, 601. 

Jenldn, 377. . 
jeopardise, 547, 
jeopardy, jepardy, 55, 
75 , 177 - 

jerkin (Dutch), 377. 
Jerusalem, 107, 226. 
jest, 141. 

Jew, 175 - 

jewel, 141, 329 a, d, 
401 b. 

Jmvry, 331. 
jocose, 157, 411 b. 
jocund, 75. 

John, John he, 226. 
John his book, 572. 
Johnnisms, 365. 
Johnny, 377. 
Johnsonese, 408. 
join, 75, 141. 

— (phon.), 171. 
joint, 1 71. 
joke, joked, 303. 
jolly, 76 , 141, 395 - 
journal, 187, 
journey, 75, 141. 
joust, 75, 141. 
joviality, 349 a. 
joy, - 76 , 141. 
jubilant, 405. 
jubilee, 75. 
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jQ';. 

1*^’^ r»* > ■ t*m - IS ••t 

*'«**• ft 

lisijcr.pc:, 3:7. 
lindirr-is. 599. 6^7. 

iiiT^soric. 309, 
iirp^ 75. iGs. 
o5=. 


2i:7:c-n:3zt£cc. Cc*. 
75. 34S, 

377. 

Ii: Itt , r'^7. 

U:ch, :^7. 

T.*^V** -•« 

Istc. 103- 3<? 

liSOWTird, ACC. 

Ut;=, 4^5 b. 

Ir.ti:c :e, 75- 0^=- 
istitcdin—z, 4T9. 
izr.^. 307* 3^*- 

x=5. 

173, 
fci:::, 175- 

Iszzarsss^ $S^ 
izrzt ^ TT ^ 416 b. 
i-vc^iir. 3(?o- 
izw. t-kcr, 39, 
1S7. z5c. 

l4Tr=. 175. 

Izvrzy, 393, 

Inacidre, 73* 

by, :??• 

-li (rtrb=I . 55:JJ 
— 3390. 377. 

lea, lej; iSo, 

Ijkl. pr. .1S3, 
lead, 1 93. 300, 
l:a.di=, 591. 
leafl 12. 177, 313* 
Is=fr. 39 r- - ' 

Ica^e. iS. 1S7. 

leat*, 12, 267. soc. 
I-“ iSo, zsS. 
leasee, 39^. 


Lez ^ vr , lAsW'Zr 
7, iOz , 

Icest. lest- 422. 342. 
leather. 316 t 
Icatherr.. 391. 
leave. 274 29S, 500. 

leaves 3$:. 
Icaviac iiaf.), 3S0 c. 
lcaje'>Iea=),LESEN, 

-^ 7 » - 7 ‘ 4 - 
LrccAN, :9s. 
led. 192, 5ce- 
-Icdp:, Ic^gc. 

Irrhr, 315. 323- 
leelc- rCj 1S7- 
lecr. ZC4- 
I:rt^ 267. 271 
lccsv*ard, 430, 
left. 300, 394- ♦ 

lepicr, 330. 

Icc^d, 417. 
le^tci 341. 
legcad, 73. 
i^ibnitr, 349 a. 
le^'lative, 412. 
leeixinatcy, 330. 

179. 

leiiarc^ 72 * 544* 

leiscied, 396- 
lertcaade, 332 
lead- 29$: 

Is=Eth.;o=. 3170. 
l£=gttt=, 30;. 

Jeaiea:, 414- 

Lea*- 315* 

lea: (of /Vra)- 29?- 


4^5* 

Isatca, LSNcrEy-391. 
l£0£», Ger. Lied- 12. 
trsT- 267. 
lessC 42X 
-lessL 3SS a. 40c. 
Isssea lessor, 541- 
lesse- 422- 
lessoa. 73. 332. 

1st- 267. 2S5, 3S7. 
-let- 529 a. 334? 377* 
leiargi:;, 426. 
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Icttec. 267- 
k:tcr- letters, 73, 94- 
127. 37S. 

letters patent. 3<)3- 

rrttnsptfnts, SS7- # 

letters testiiaoaialls. 
3^7* 

icu^h. 267,271- 
ievec. 330, 341. 

Levite. 364 e- 
iey=lca. iSc, 

Zer-Vr (libc^ 175. 
le^rtn^Devoa), 317a. 
-li ;-\ie3aiaaic^ 377. 
-li-ar. -1-ar (adr.' , 

4 iSa- 

liberate, 343 b. 

liberty, 73. 

LiC. sabst- 234 : aqj. 
/£c^, 640 ; fonaative 
ia adj.. 59 S; forma* 
dve ia rr.rrl-vr HTVIlc. 
S2/c’z stviLC- 471, 
•435,492; adv-439? 
49 =* 

-lic-E (adv.%234-43S. 
Uce. 33 t- 

liceacs. 162, 336 b, 
license, 162. 

Uesatiate, 73. 
liceatiocs; 409- 
uccAX, 260, 29?- 
-lich (Fraaooaiaa 

fiiTTiTaa^ve^ ■ 377* 
liebt 132. 

liebtsome, 399. 
licence, 73. 
lidless-eyA 60S- 
lie (jacere), 260- 267, 
295-^ 

He^ LEOF, 12- 197, 
SSSa. 

Ifct- laia- 267, 271. 
lisateaaa:, 133- 
Uf^ lIf, 12, 1 1 7, 260, 

313* 

liFE (remaia}- z6o, 

• i'y 

Kfe-Ioas; 604- 


0 
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lif-lad, titlolir, 3 -^- 
lift, left, liftcn, 
275* 

lift, lifted, 29S, 299. 
flight, 105, 1 1 7, 132, 

152, 1S7, 31V 
394; 

light, ht, lit, 29S. 
lighten, 305, 
light-o-love, 6i I. 
LIHT, 117, 132, 152. 


litUnn ttnh (ilium, 
447* 

little, UTKL, 1x7,222, 

3S9, *122. 

live, 105, 252, 200, 
291, *15-* . 

livelihood, hvcunc:>s, 
32G. 

liver, I I7f 137 j 
liver)-, 75- 

living i^income), 326. 


lording (inf.)i g. 
(hiplly, 39*^, .J23 h. 
lordship, 327. 
lore, 111, 3x5- 

lorn, 2O7, 269, 27G, 
27S. 

lose, lor.t, 2G9, 

302^. 

lot, 12. 23-1. 
l(»ttcry, 33^* 
l(»ml, 12. 
londiy, .533. 


:!rG, 


.J-' 

the vowel, 103 ; sc- 

lol 197, 19S. 

loush, -7X. 

matolog)-,254,640; 

load, iiLADANjtolade, 

lou^c, I.Vi', 

enters into siich^ 

260. 

3x5. 

47 1 , 4 8 6, an d re/; i ch, 

loaf, in. 

loulc*cd, 278(3 

492 ; acts as prep., 

loaf-of-bread, 399. 

love, 9, 12, I37f 

220, 522 ; and as 

loam, III. 

315. 4^^"* 

conj., 220. 

loathsome, 399. 

lovcti, 9, 211. 

-like, 39S. 

LOG (interj.), 197. 

lovely, 398, 423 j 

likelihood, 326. 

locality, 32. 

Lowlander, 319. 


likely, 39S. 
likeness, 640. 
liketh you (impers^.), 
574* 

likewise, 517. 
liking, 640. 
lilac, 173. 
lily, 75, 162. 
limb, LlM, 137. 
limbeck, 353. 
limb-meal, liin^tuctc, 
437- 

lime, lIm, 20, 1 1 7. 
linch, 334. 
lineage, 75, 335. 
linear, 418 a. 
linen, 391. 

-l-ing,-ling, 315, 318, 
.330, 377, 436. 

Link (Malvern), 334. 
lion, 343, 
lioness, 384, 
liquidate, 309. 
liquor, 75. 
lisp, WLIPS, 303, 
listener, 319. 
literalism, 365. 
literary, literature, 
94- 


loch-cd, 27S (5). 

-lock, 313, 322, 323. 
328. 

lolitvi, 2G7, 271. 

75- 

logic, 75. SdS a, 417. 
logical, 417. 

-log)-. 364 a. c. 

Lombardy, 329 a. 
IomlnS = lambs, 380, 
London, 20, 170. 
Londoner, 319. 
lonely (^aloncly), 
HI. 

lone, 60G a. 
lonesome, 399. 
long. III, 1S7, 38Sa, 
433 adv., 607. 
-long, 436. 
longitude, 362 a. 
long-legged, 607. 
long of, 329. 
longish, 393. 
look, lOcian, 197, 

, 576. 

lookedst, 576. 
loot, 267, 271. 
lord, 313. 

lotUanscs, 318, 377. 


Lo\vi;ori, 602 n. 
loyal, 401 b. 
loyalty, fG, 3.p) b. 
Lucian, 419. 
lucid, 411 a. 
lucre, 73, 
x.uro, 137. 
lunacy, 350. 
hnichxni^^ f 80 a. 
MAINGA, 436. 

Luvmoxi (London), 
170, 

lurk, 303. 

Lusiad, 3G4 b. 
lust, 313. 

393. 

lute, 75, 333. 

(uucUcij, 423 c. 
luxation, 33S, 

Inxur}', 73. 

-ly, adj., termination, 
X a®? ^a4* 3^^ 393* 
39S; adv., 432 ff, 
43S, 44 X. 
lyc ed, 27S (3). 
lynchct, 334. 

M,thclctlcr, 133,186, 
1S7. 
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::= 4 , 466 . 4697 574 ? 
621 . 

- 54 -. 

taesdow, M.^DVi eu 

“^16 3 , 

Vrie^l? I So, i 57; 

603 :i- 

-mesL -y^.tLVM, 457 ? 

mealtime, marl, 603 ^ 
mealv, 395 . 
mean. iSo, 300 . 
meaned (meant), 304 . 
meanness, 320 . 
meant (plioa.;, 3 ^^* 
3 ^ 4 - 

mearn, 27 S (i). 
measure, 76 , iSi, 


meph-itia 406 . 
mercenary;, 75 - 

merchandise, 345*547- 
merchr.nt, 75 ? ^ ^9*^^ * 7- 
merev, 5 O, 75 . 
mere! lO-?. 1 S 7 , 5(>4* 

meres anci bonr.as, 77 - 
merit, 75 . 
merr}', 423 a. c. 
mes-" (Fr. 

6 a 6 b. 

mesalliance, 606 b. 

nr smrl?, 574 - 

Mc^potamia, 329 b. 
mess, 329 a. 
message, 75 , 335 * 
messenger, mrssa^cjrt, 


might 'rhem;.. 10 =- 
, nr, 152 . , 

— , V. r- cscat.: v c . 24 -, 

— *isvmK)i*c., * 4 ^** 


prefi: 


measurable, 75 - 
mechanical, 417 . 
mechanics, 36 S a. 
mediate, 416 a. 
medimtion, 75 . 
medium, 363 . 
medley, 75 . 
meed, 104 , 315 . 
meek, 59 . 
meek-eyed, 607 . 
meet (met), 300 . 
mrf, meal, iSo. 
mekncholy, 73 . 
melodious, 409 . 
melody, 75 . 
melt, 260 , 267 , 27 S. 
membranaceous, 409 . 
memento, 363 . 
memorandem, 363 . 
memory, 75 . 
men, 12 S, 3 S 1 , 
menial, 401 b. 
men of business 

Cd)- ' 

nr not = one does not 

know, 254 , 
men-sxngeis, 384 . 
-meat (Fr, snbst), 

329 ^ 333? 347- 
menaon, -ed, 75 , 303 , 
Menzies (phon.), 103 , 




550 . 

mesfaage, 75 . 
met (meet), 1 S 7 , 300 . 
mrt ':metc;, 267 , 271 . 
metal, 75 . 
metaphorical, 393 . 
metaphpical, 393 . 
metaphysics, 3 tS a. 
mere, nrtm, 267 ; 

METE, METEN, 27 $ 

(3). 

meU-edj 27 S ( 3 ;. 
meteor, 369 . 
metheglin, 20 . 
mediinks, 574 . 
method, 369 . 
methodical, 393 , 417 . 
methodist, ^ 6 * 3 . 
metre, 75 . 
metropolis, 369 . 
metropolitan, 41 S. 
mew (pret), 267 . 
mrjnif, 56 . 
mi^ 12 S, 3 S 1 . 
mickle, 3 S 9 . 
microcc^m, 369 . 
microscope, 369 . 
mid-, MID, ^6 a, 
miQdle,MlDL.ri 7 , 3 So. 
Middlesex, 25 . 
nudge, incG!* 117 * 
midmost, 421 . 
midwife, 3 $, 6 c 6 a. 


t.), 24c. 31 7 
might and mala. 2J7- 

mignonette, 3 * 4 - 
migraterr, 41^ K 

tnilrt >!it.Tsr. 134 

mild, 105, 3>S a. 
mil-, I^^,*tl 7 - 

military, h. 
milk, MKoix, 425 

Miikcn 5 Vay. 39 1. 
milkv, 303, 


mui 




319 . 


miniom 75- 
mill-stone, fct, 
mi 11 s: one- grit, 5 oS . 
Mli>-rADA 5 , 1^. 
mimetic, 420. 

mind, icf. 
minaret, 333. 

mine, 103, 117, 481. 

— (st:bstantival;,4S3 f. 
— (mIn, old gen.'. 

Ti -T- 

mingl e-m angl e, G03 b . 
miniature, 344- 
minin:, minimum, 363. 
minister, 75, 363. 
minirterialist, 366. 
minnie (mothcTh 
377 - 

minsmel, 73. 
minntia:, 3*63, 
mirade, 7;, 3:9 c- 
mirklia s, 436. 
mirror, 75? 537 - 
minh, 317 s^. 
mirth and jollity, 77. 
mis-, 24 IS-, 606 a, b,c. 
misadventtire, 6c6 b. 
misbehave, 6c6 a. 
miscall, 6c6 a. 
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miscarry, 606 a. 
mischance, 606 b. « 
mischief, ^5, 60O b. 
mischievous, 409, 
miscount, 606 b. 
miscreant, 606 b. 
misdeed, 

606 a. 

misdeem, 6o5 a. 
misdemeanant, 405. 
mtsrasc, 181. 
misgiving; 606 a. 
misgovemmeot, 606 b. 
mislay, 606 a. 
mislead, 606 a. 
mislike, 606 a, 606 c. 
mismanagement, 606b. 
misnomer, 330, 606 b. 
Miss, 370. 
mis-sen^ 606 a. 
missile, 413 a. 
missionar)'; 418 b. 
mist, 117, 315. 
mistake, 606 a. 
mistress, 75, 
mistrust, 606 a. 
misty, 395. 
misuse, 006 b. 
mitigate, 309. 
mixtnre, 344. 
mnemonics, 368 a. 
moated, 396. 
mob, 371. 
mockery, 331. 
moderate, 416 a. 
modernism, 365. 
modernization, 338. 
modicum, 363. 
modify, 308- 
m0t, nuj. III. 
mocupcf, i 77 ‘ 

Mohammedanism, 

365- , 

moiety, 50. 
moist, 75. 

mole *= mfitoihjatjj. 



molest, 75. 
moIUdcation, 75. 


mollify, 363. 
molten, 267* 
moment, 333. 
momentum, 363. 
monad, 3G4 a, 460. 
mon, muQ (man), 
118. 

iroN, 475. 
monarch, 140. 
menarchisct 310. 
monarchy, 329 b. 
money, 75. 

money's worth, 572, 
607. 

.monger, mangere, 

319- 

monied, 396. 
mofik; 1 19, 383. 
monkey, 377 n. ® 
monk-hood, munuc 
hAd, Go2. 

mono- (Gk. pref.), 
606 d. 

monogram, 606 d. 
monograph, 606 d. 
monologue; 606 d. 
Monopbysite, 3G4 e. 
monopoUze, 310. 
monopoly, 606 d. 
monosyllable, 606 d. 
Monothelite, 364 e. 
monotony, 606 d. 
monsoon, 353. 
monster, 75. 
monthly, 39S. 

Monzie (phon.), 
mood, 315. 
moody, 395- 
moon, m6na,4I,3I5, 
383 - 

moral, 75, 401 h, 417. 
morality, 349 a. 
more, lli, 133, 187, 
421, 422. 

mom, MORGEN, 316 e. 
mornings (adv.), 434, 
446. 

morphology, 364 c. 
morrow, 316 a. 
morsel, 75, 329 d. 


mortal, 75, 401 b. 
viortall (Sp.), 162. 
mortgagee, moriga- 
goii 341- 
mortify, ^5, 30S. 
moi^ 2CX. 

rmost (super!.), 42X. 
mos^ 421, 422. 
most tedious, 422. 
mate, mostc, 210, 279, 
284. 

mother, 41, 316 f. 
mother earth, 565. 
motive, 75, 412. 
motley, 75. 
motto, 351 b. 
mountain, 351 a, 402. 
mountaineer, 340. 
fnourn-ed. 278 (i), 
mouse, MUS, litky 119, 

315. 381. 

mousie, 377. 
mouth, 32, 119,3151 
mOb, 119 ; with 9 t 
absorbed, 263. 
move; 75. 
mover, 75. 
moving, 177, 
mow, mown, 2^7, 

317 a. 

moisc (mfinitive), 282. 
much, 388 a, 422, 503. 
much of an age, much 
ofa muchness, much 
of a height, 499. 

mufti, 353. 

muleteer, 340, 
mulierosity, 357. 
multiply, 73. 
multitude, 362 a. 
multitudinous, 409. 
mummy, 353. 

MUNEC, 383. 
munificence, 356 b. 
munificent, 414. 
mural, 417- 
muriate, 361. 
muringer, 336. 
murky, 395- 
muse (verb), 75. 


o 
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tntisiCj 368. a. 
mask, 353 - . ^ 

mast (verb), 2147 
2S4, 289. 

mast (brewing), 1 I 9 * 

mast}", 395 - * 

mate, 75- 
matter, 305. 
matton, 41, 343 * 
mazzle, 75 - 
my, 13O7 4 Si» 4 ^ 3 * ^ 
mgncljnu, mvnecen, 
383. 

myriad, 364 b, 460 - 
myrtle, 329 c. 
myself, 469. 
mystic, 130, 420. 
myth, 130, 3 ^ 9 - 
240. 


2547 


506, 


N, the letter, 1 357 

186 f. 

— D or T), 94 > 
1357338. 

— assimuated to /, 

606 d. 

— absorbed, 263. 

^ clipped, 395. 

— negative particle, 

504, 512. 5 S 6 - 

— intrasive before g, 

336. 

’n =111111, 255. 

-n, -en (present pi.)? 

57, 66, 262, 264. 

-n (snbst.), 3^6 e. 

-n (genitival), 4S4. 

-n, -A^- (pi.), 380 f. 

-n -EK (adj.), 391. 

-n (participial), 266. 

-n (postfixed Article), 
603 a. 

>n‘, in -n-esSy 320. 

-na (Scot.), 514, 586. 
n- (apbetic), 498, 
606 c. 

KAWIHT, 479, 586. 
aabic^ (I bave not), 
255. 

nabob, 353. 


nadir, 353 ' 

N/r:i)i)Kn, 49"'. 

Naiad, 3^4 
nail, ^i(y c. 
nam— nc am, 
ioG. 

NAM, NAMON^ 2O7. 
namesake, 607. 

-NAN (verbal),^ 3 ® a* 
n^nav-goat, 384* 

nanVi:ht, 514 - 
nap, 103. 
nape, 103. 
napkin, 135? 3^7 
narcotic, 75 ? 4 °'^* 
narrative, 412. 
narrow, 38 S a. 
nas = ^^^- 

Nasb, 135 - 
nasty, 395- 

SAT for NE \V.\T — 
knows not, 254, 
506. 

’ sAder (comp, of Na, 
lUV/EDER), 479 - 
natal, 75. 
nati, 127. 
nation, 75. 
national, 417. 
nationhood, 326. 
nativity, 75, 349 
natural, 75, 401 b. 
naturalistic, 420. 
naturally 162. 

nature, 75, 155, 344 - 
nature and kind, 77- 
nature’sdiplomat,572. 
nature’s music, 425 
(2 a). 

naugljt, m, 4787 
586. 

naughty, 423 a, c. 
nabestu, 254* 
na\7, 75. 
nay, 180, 182. 

254, 498, 504, 
508, 509, 513, 514, 
586. 

7 tca (nav), 182. 


r.crvr, 43 *; 

neat (cat*ic , ^ o» r* 
neat-imnded, 607. 

necc.'Sary*. 7 c- 

ncccs^*tou?, 409- 

necessity, 75 * ^ 
nechi (nigd*/' 
nectar, 369* 

Ne<l , 135*3/ •** 


need, 104. 3 ^ 5 * 
n-:cdlc, 316 c. 
necd*nol.s 599 * 
needs (adv.), 435 » r - .• * 
needy, 3 =- ^ 

negligence, 1 , .’T ‘ • 

negro, 35-- 
ncigb, 179. 

nc i gb bo u r, E a 1 \ t * l 

f.CE, 179- 
cu rcss^ 384* 

neighbourhood .nt-i gb- 

bourne/, 324. 
neither, 4797 3^47 r*4- 

Ncll^Blcn, 135 7 373- 
nett-ne wilt, 234. 
nemesis (Gk.), 3 ^‘ 9 - 
neology, 364 c. 

Ncicid, 364 b. 
nerve, 75. 

nesh, ns.TSC, 424. 
-ness, NES, srj^sE, 
-nesses, 3 ^ 5 ? 3 -®* 
321, 349 b, 39 -- 
395 - 

nest, 315. 
nestis, 378 n. 
nesting, 31S. 

nct,neti, 12,127,187, 

315- 

nethermost, 421. 
nettle, 12, 316 c. 
never, 226, 504. 
nevertheless, 517* 54 -- 
new, 107, 1S7, 38S a. 
new-fangled, nrb fan- 

gil, 389- 

Newington* 31 S. 
ncwlins,436. 
Newport Pagncll, iS. 

{\r\ 4 
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newt, An ErETE,J35, 
49S. 

next, 53 T-. 
next but one, 522. 
ng (digraph), 191. 
nice, Hurt, 75 f 423 a, 
424. 

nicely, 75 , 349 . 

nickname (an ckc- 
namc), 135. 
utffardisCt 345. 
niggard, 342. 
nigh, nye, neaji, 1S7, 
3SSa, sas, 527. 
night, NIIIT, 105,117, 
13a, 13a, 643. 
night^cap, Ci2. 
night-shade, 20, in. 

mU=ne will, 255, 
506, 560. 
nimble, 3S9. 

NIMAN (take), 267, 
278(2). ^ 
nine, 105, 45S. 
ninety, 458, 459. 
nip, 105. 

nipple, 3i<>c,377. 
nis (is not), 506. 

-NIS (subst), 320. 
nithing, NIDING, 318. 
nitrate, 361. 

Nizzord, 342. 
no, 477 i 4831 493. 
498, 504* 514. 

nobility, 349 a. 
noble, 75, 401 t), 
423 b. „ 

nobody, 4S0. 
nocive, 412. 
no doubt, 545. 
noisome, 399. 
noisy, 395. 

Noke (atten oke), 133. 
Noll = Oliver, 135, 

373. , 

nomenclature, 344. 
nominate, 309. 
nominee, 341. 
no more than, 542. 
non- (prefix), 606 b, c. 


no one, 477. 
no one but, 522. 
nonage, 606 b. 
nonce (for then ones), 

135- 

nonchalnnt, 606 c. 
nondescript, 60G c. 
none, no, iii, 477, 
483» 493» 498, 504, 
514 n. 

nonentit}’, 606 b. 
non-intervention, 606 
b. 

non-juror, G06 b. 
nonpareil, 606 c. 
non-plus, 606 b. 
non-regulation, 60G b. 
non&'ensc, 606 b. 
nonsuit, G06 b. » 
noontide solace, 565. 
nor, 187, 504, 508, 

509* 504- 

norlins, 436. 
normal, 417. 
Nonnnndy, 329 b. 
Norsk, 393, 
north, 315. 
Northerner, 319. 
noithness, 321. 
northward, 435. 
nose, 315. 
nostril, 597. 
ttOt=ne wot; 254, 

not, 187, 226, 504, 

507, 509, 514 n, 

586. 

not a bit, 512. 
notable, 75, 403* 
not any, 512. 
not a scrap, 512; 
not at all, 512, 517. 
not in the least, 512. 
not one, 512, 5140. 
note, 75. 
notelet, 377. 
nothing, tUT IjlSttgc, 
234 - 480^ 503- 

nothing but, 522. 
notice, 345, 347 * 


noticeable, 403, 
notify, 75. 
notoriously, 442. 
not proven, 275. 
iiol io have to 592. 
notTjuthstanding, 517.^ 
notwithstanding how- 
ever, 550. 

nought, nought, ill, 

423/ 478, 504.514/ 

586. 

nourish, 74 j 75- 
novel (adj. and sub.), 
401 b. 

novelist, 3G6. 
novelty, 75, 349 b. 
novice, 75. 
now, 17G, 187. 
itflhr a aages, 573- - 
now and then, 51G. 
now therefore, 550. 
now whereas, 550, 
no-whit, 514. 
noxious, 409. 
noyous, 389. 
nugatory, 41 G b. 
nullify, 308. 
number, 75, 137, 260. 
numismatics, 368 a. 
nun, KUNNE, 119. 
nuncle, 135. 
nuncupative, 412, 
nunnery, 331. • 
nuptial, 417. 
nuptials, 360. 
nurse, 75. 

nurseling, 31S, 377. 
nursery, 331. 

Nursling — Nutscil- 
ling, 633. 
nurture, 344. 
nnt, 1 19. 
nut-shell, 601. 
nyce, 389. 
nymph, 75, 369. 

0 , Oh! inteij., I 94 j 
19G. 
o*, 611. 

O, rowel, ipo, 102 f, 
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120 


ff, i8 


/» 


io6, 

278. 

O from a, in- 
— ^ from A Saxon ,111 

— fromU, 119- 

"^oaCfromA), ni.t 

oa (digraph), ipl- 
oak, 20, III? 3 ^ 5 * 
oak-apple, 601. 
oaken, 391. 
oar. III* 

oasis, oases, 309, 302- 
oaten, 391. 
oath, 12, III? 315 ’ 
oats, 41, 167. 

ob-,oc-,of-,op-,6oC)c. 

obduracy, 350. 
obedient, 414. 
ohcimce, 75 > 35 ^ 
ohefedj, 74 * 
obey, 32, 745 75 - 

obituary, 418 b. 
object, 606 c. 
oblidge, 149. 
obligatory, 416 b. 
oblige, obleege, 173. 
obloquy, 606 c. 
obnoxious, 409. 
obscure, 546. 
obscurity, 349 a. 
obsequies, 75. 
observatory, 416 b. 
observe, 75. 
obstacle, 75, 606 c. 
obstinate, 75, 416 a. 
obstreperous, 409. 
obtaining (inf.), 5 80 c. 
obtrude unto, 591. 
obverse, 606 c. 
occasion, 75. 
occasional, 417. 
occult, 606 c. 
occupation, 358. 
occupy, 75, 606 c. 
occur, 606 c, 
ocean, 75, 369. 
ochlocracy, 364 c. 
-ock, 317 b, 377. 
o’clock, 449. 
oculist, 366. 


mmx or letters, 

,, oil'. 191 ., 

odd, 59. - • • •> - 

Odin, 167. 
odium, 

OE (diphthong), 177 ; 
cecumenical, ecumeni- 
cal, 417- , 

of, OF, adv. and prep., 

422, 564; in phrasal 

adj., 425 ( 3 ) i 
phrasal adv., 44^ » 
in phrasal prep., 

529; for genitivx 

case, 44^5 4 ^^» 4 ^^* 

5725 589; OF 

sival, 523; affmit} 

^vith 524; n,- 

braded to 611. 
of a child, 445. 
of ^l^moming, 446- 
of a Saturday night, 

446. 

of a truth, 445, 44 ^- 
of an evening, 44^* 
of course, 516. 
of him, 46s. 
of it (thereof), 518, 
of me, 466, 481, 574 
of necessity, 446. 
of old, 446. 
of reason, 426. 
of to, 591. 
of us, 466. 
of which, 540. 
of whom, 540. 
off, 524,606. 
off-, of-, 606 a. 
offal, 606 a. 
offence, offense, 

356 b. 

offend, 75> 606 c. 
offer, 75, 606 c. 
office, 32, 75. 
officer, 75. 
official, 417. 
offscouring, 606 a. 
offset, 560, 606 a. 
offshoot, 606 a. 
offspring, 606 a. 
often, 219, 391. 
ogee (ogive), 353, 


pi f diphthong), i/i. 

ih, 1S7, 191- , - 

oi(as‘cyc ’), I7« 00- 

-oid, -oidal, 364 a, 

36S c, 420. 

oil, oiled, 177. 3 ° 3 - . 

oily, 393 - 
ointment, 75 > 

oltt pret. of altc (achc;, 

2G7. 

old, 3S8 a, 39^.609. 

old-fricndi5hness,Oo9. 

olden, 39 t. 
oldster, 316 b. 
oleaster, 316 b. 

Olympiad, 364 b. 
om = homc, 91. 
omen, 363. 
ominous, 409. 
omnipotent, 73 - . . 
on (prep.), subsiding 
into a, 4-49. 
on, ON, 32. 37 > ^° 7 . 

226, 524, 526. 

-on, -oon, 329 a, 343 - 
on-, 606 a. 
on = one, 166. 
on all hands, 448. 
on a small scale, 448* 
on behalf of, 531. . 
on ever}’ side, 448. 
on occasion, 448. 
onomatopoetic, 420. 
on second thoughts, 
448. 

75, 0000,461,515. 

one; numeral, 38,91, 
III, 166, 167, 230, 
458, 477 ; anciently 
declinable, 460 ; 
pronunciation, 1 66 f; 
adj. and indef. pro- 
noun, 33, 166, 167, 
176, 4985498, 512; 

of the first person, 
476 ; in Scottish 
ane, 131 ; spelt 
won by T}Tidalc. 


< 
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166 ;iacomponnds, 
461, 496 ; under 

emphasis 62 1 ; 
phrases with one, 
476, 496. 
one another, 476, 
•onerous, 409. 
onion, 75^ 

onlj* (phon.), iii, 
166, 461. 

— (pron. indef.) 493, 
49S. 

— (colloc.), 564. 
onset, 606 a. 

OK SLiEPE, 606 a. 
onslaught, 606 a, 
ontolo^, 364 c. 
onus, 303. 
onward, 6 o 5 a. 

00 (sound) =u, lOT, 
loS f, 119, 129. 

00 (from ty), 119. 

00 (digraph), 12^, 
191. 

00 (from a), 514, 

-oon (Fr, sb.), 329 > 
343 ' 

op- (Lat. prefix), 
606 c. 
op^ 1S7. 
open, 391. 
open-hearted, 607. 
open up, 501. 
opera, 351 b. 
operate, 309. 
s, opero 5 e, 4 ii b. 

opiate, 361. ^ 

opinion, 75. 
oppose, 63()C. 
opposite, 75. 
oppress, 75. 
oppression, 75. 
optic, 420. 
optics, 36S n. 
optimist, 36G. 

> opulence;, 32, 356 b. 
opulent, 415. 
t or, 532, 533, 593. 

-or, -our, 329 a, 337, 
338, 355 - 


or-, OR- (Sax, preF.), 
6 q6 a. 
oracl^ 73. 


orange, I33»353‘ 
orator, 363. 
oratorio, 331 b, 
orb, 353. 
orbicular, 41 S a. 
orchestra, 351 b. 
orchid, 364 b. 

ORD, 12 . 
ordain, 75. 

ordeal, ordAl, 606 a. 
order, 32, 75, 260. 
orderly, 423 d. 
ordinance, 73. 
orete, 533. 


oigan, 75. , 

organism, 365. 
organization, 35S. 
organizing(in£) , 580 c. 
orient, 75. 
original, 73. 
orison, 75, 332- 

oraament, 75, 333. 
omitholog)-, 364 c. 
orts, 606 a. 

-ory (adj. LaL),4i6 b. 
-ose (adj. Lat), 41 1. 
-osity, 329 b, 355, 

35 /, 3 / 2 - 
Ossion, 419. 
osteologj’, 3G4C. 
ostler. 75. 


ostradsm; 363. 
other, 6 ]i£R, 460, 47S. 
otficrgatrs, 515- 
otiose, 411 b. 
on (diphthong), 119, 
176, 1S7, 191. 
onchssnouch, X33. 
0Ugf|t=owed, 2S4.' 
ought, III, 1S7, 279, 
284,239,478. 
ought as should, 230. 
ought^anought, 514. 
our (pronoun), 4S1, 


5 / 4 - 

-our, 1S7, 329 a, 337, 


359 * 


z z 


ouTc hotScrs, 460. 
onrn, 484. 
ours, 484,575- 
ourselves,. 469, 

-ous (adj. Fr.), 401, » 
4 *> 9 - 

ousel, dSLE, 310 c. 
ont, 1x9, 606. 
out-, ^6 a. 
out-n-doors, 606 a. 
outcry, 606 a. 
outdo, 606 a. 
out-going, 32, 6 c (5 a. 
outlandish, 393. 
outlaw, 606 a. 
out of, 529. 
out t of harm's way, 

out-put, 000 a. 
outrage, 75, 606 a. 
outrageous, 409. 
outrun, 606 a. 
ontset, ^06 a. 
outshine, 606 a. 
ontstrip, 606 a. 
out-top, 60O a. 
outward, 400, 606 a. 
outwards, 515. 
outwork, 606 a. 
oval, 417. 

over, OFER, 226, 524. 
over-, 606 a. 
overbearing, 606 a. 
overcome, 606 a. 
overdrive, 606 a. 
overflow, 606 a. 
overgrowth, 606 a. 
overhear, 606 a. 
omlook, 606 a. 
oveimach, 606 a. 
overt, 75. 

OTcrthwait, Coo a. 
overture, 344. 
overturn, 606 a. 
overwork, 606 a. 
ow (from C), 119. 
owe, owed, ougijt, 
536, 284. 
owl, Cl, 119, 170. 
own, 493 i495- 

I 

» 
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oxnieTship, 3 - 7 * 
ox, 4^j 3 ^ 5 - 
oxen, 379 * , . _ 

ogct anfi • tcrmtncr, 

^ 330 - c 

P, the letter, i 3 ^j ^^ 7 ’ 
pabultnn, 3 ^ 3 * 

pace, 75 r 
paddock = 3 ^/’ 
pagan, 75 * 
page, 329 
pageant, 32. 
pageantry, 33 ^* 
pagoda, 353 » 
pain, 75. 
paint, 75. 
pair, 75, 9 °^ 
palace , 4 ^ * 
palanqnin, 353 - 
pale, 755 4 °^ 
palestral, 75 - 
palette, 334 - 
palfrey, 75 - 
palisade, 35 ^- 
pall, 103. 
pallet, 75. 
palliative, 412. 
palmistry, 33I3 3 o 6 . 
Palmsnn Fair, 602. 
palmy, 395- ^ 

pal5v,palcs2, patlrsp, 
6^6 d. 
pamper, 75. 
pamphleteer, 340. 
pan- (^Gk. prefix), 
6c6 d. 

pan,- 103, lit. 
pan-anglican, 606 d. 
pane, 103. 
panegyrist, 366. 
pangothic, 606 d. 
pantheism, pantheist, 


parable, 75 -^ 

parachute, 606 b. 
parade, 35 ^- ^ 

paradise (Sp-); d 4 
paradox, 606 d. 


3^55 3 ^^*^ 


panoply, 364 c. 
panorama, 369^ 
papacy, 350. 
papal, 417. 
P^P^"’ 75 . 

para-, par-, 000 b, Q. 


paramour, 75 . - 

paramount, 600 b, 
parapet, 606 b 

paraph^e, 606 d. 
parasite, 606 d. 
parasol, 606 b. 
DSTcel^mtlc, 437 - 

parchment, patcljc^ 

tngn, i3S-^_ 

pardon, 32? 75 - 
pare, 90. » 

parental, 4 ^ 7 - 

parenthesis, 3 ^ 9 - 
parish, 75. 
park, II 2. 
patlcmcnt, 75 * 333 - 

parliamentarian, 419. 
parliamentary, 41S b 
parlour, 75. 
parochial, 75 ? 4 ^ 7 - 
parocliic.H^'i 3 ^®- 
parody, 606 d. 
paroxysm, 367 c. 
parson (person), 

169. 

part, 75? ^ 34 - 
partial, 417* 
partializc (Sh.), 310- 
partizan, 620. 
party, 75? ^ 34 ^ 4 ^°- 
pathfe, 75 - 

pasquinade, 352. 
pass, 75. 
passage, 335. 
passenger, paSSagCt 

330- 

passion, 75, 332 - 
passionate, 416 a. 
passive, 412. 
pass through, 560. 
pastor, 363. 
pasture, 344. 
patched up, 501. 
paten, 343 b. 


patent, 75? 4'^4- 

f patentee, 34^- 
path, 

^ no, 113. 

3 ^ 5 - 

pathetic, 420- 
path-field, 5663 599- 
pathos, 369 - 
path\Yay, 6oi 


/o? 


patience, 75 ? 227. 
patient, 75 ? 4 ^ 4 - 
patristic, 420. 
patron, 75 - 
patroness, 3S4. 
patronize, 3 ^°- 
patter, 305. 
paunch, 175 - 
pave, /5- ^ 

pavement, 7 o, odd- 

pavilion, 343 - ^ 
pawn (chess), 75 - 
payee, 341 - 
payment, 333 - 
pea, 180, 3S1. 
peace, ptS, 5 ^? 

180, 329 m 
peaceable, 403. 
peaceableness, 32 
peal, apci, 37 ^? 
pear, iS, 90, 180. 

peasant, pay san, 13S. 

pCttSC, pcasoTx, pcascu, 
184, 3^^- 
pease-cod, 20. 
peat-bogs, 598. 

pfcc^mclc, 437 - 
pedal, 360, 417. 
pedantic, 406. 
pedestrian, 419. 
f editress^ 384^ 
peep, 104. 
peeress, 384. 
peevish, 393. 
peevishness, 320. 
pen (verb), pent, 29S. 
penal, 417. 
penalty, 349 b. 
penance, 75, 82. 
pendant, 405. 
neninsulsu ^63. 
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pension, 332. 
pensive, 412, • 

penthouse, 345, 
penlicc, pentise, 345, 
penumbra, 363. 
people, ptplr, 75. 177. 
* 329 c, 4S0. 
pCT- (I-at. pref.) , 606 c. 
pcnidvenlurc,75, 543. 
perceive, poroeave, 
1S4, 606 c- 
perception, 35S. 
perennial, 417. 
perfect, 75. 
perhaps, 543. 
peri- (Gk. prefix), 
C06 d. 

pericarp, 606 d. 
pericec, 369, d. 
perihelion, C06 d. 
peril, 329 a. 
period, 369. 
periodical, 417. 
peripatetic, 606 d. 
periphery, 606 d. 
periphrasis, C06 d. 
periphrast, 367 - 

perish, 74. 
pcnwig, 000 d. 
periwinkle, 606 d. 
Perizzite, 364 e. 

Perkin (Peterkin), 
317 b, 377 - 
permanent, 006 c. 
perpendicular, 418 a. 
perpetration, 358. ^ 
perpetually, 75. 
perquisite, 606 c.\ 
perseverance, 75* 
persevere, 75. 

Persian, 419. 
person, 75, 169, 234, 
480. 

personage, 335. 
personal, 417. 
personality, 349 b. 
personalty, 56, 349 b. 
persons of strong opi- 
nions, 425 (3). 
persuasible, 404. 


persuasive, 404. 
perusal, 360. 
pervade, 560. . 
pcn’crsc, 75. 
pessimist, 366. 
pest, 3(13. 

pestilence, 75, 142, 
petitionary, 418 b. 
petty, 401 a. 
petulant, 405. 
phalanx, 369. 
phantasm, ^6^, 
phantasmagoria, 369* 
Pharisee, 341, 
pharmacy, 364 c. 
pheasant, fcsaim, 13S. 
pheifomena, 3S2. 

. phenomenon, 369,382. 
Pliilistlne, 413 b. 
philosopher, 75. 
philosophize, 3Z0. 
philosophy, 75, 329 b. 
phonetic, 420. 
phonograph, 369. 
phosphorus, 369. 
photo, 370, 
photograph, 369. , 
phylactery, 364 d. 
physic, 417. 
physician, 75, 
physicist; 366. 
physiognomy, 364 c. 
physiological, 417. 
piano, 351 b. 

Picardy, 329 b. 
picture, 344, 
picturesque, 407. 
piecOTcal, 437. 
pig. 328, 383. 
pigeon, 343. 

piggsiy. 331- 
piffljt. 300 - 
pine (tree), 117- 
pioneer, 340. 
pious, 409. 
pipe, 105. 
pipkin, 317 b, 377. 
pippin (apple), 318. 

Pf^i 45 - 
pitch, 300. 

ZZ 2 


piteous, 75, 
pith, 315. 
pittance, 75. 
pity, 32) 7 S» 1S7, 
M9 a- 

place, 32, 75, 329 a. 
plagiarism, 365. 
plaid, 20. 
plain, 75, 256. 
plaintive, 412. 
planet, 75. 

plank of elm, 425 (3). 
plant, III, 363. 
plashy, 395.' 
plastic, 420. 
plat, 267. 
platie, 377. 
plaudit, 363. 
play, 136,325 
play-fellow, 606 a. 
plea, 180. 
plead, 375, 
pleasance, 75, 356 a. 
pleasant, 75, 405, 

423 

please, picg, 75, 180, 
181. 

pleasure, 181, 187. 
pled (pleaded), 275. 
Pleiad, 364 b. 
plenteous, 75, 
plenty, 75. 
pleonasm, 367 a. 
pleonastic, 420. 
plet, 267, 271. 
pleuch, plu, 132 n. 
plight, 32, 78. 
plough, 41, 59, 132 n, 
153 - 

plow-bote, 82. 
plumage, 335. 
plural, 417. 
plush-breeches, 612. 
Pluiar'chizet 310. 
plutocracy, 364 c. 
pneumatics, 368 ^ 
pocket, 334. 
pod, 20, 

poesy, poSsie, 331. 
poetaster, 362 b. 
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/. 


index of letters. 


prefO, 


poetic, poeticT^, 

420. 

poetics, 308 a. 
poetize, . 

^ poetry, poeterie <^38 

poigaaJit, 7 i)* 

point, 75 > ^ 34 - 

point of honour 612. 

point of view ,612. 
pointsman, 607. 
poison, 33^' 
poisonous, 409* 
polar, 418 a. 
polemics, 3^^ 
policy, 3^9 
Polish, 393* 
polite, ^ 57 *. . 
politic, politick, I 39 

161 , 417 - 

political, 417* 
politics, 368 a. 
poll, 135 - 
pollard, 342 - 
poly- C^h. 

606 d. 

polygamy, 606 d. 

polyglot, 606 d. 
polygon, 606 d. 
Pol)Tiesian, 419. 
polysyllabic, 606 d. 
polytechnic, 420, 606 

d. 

polytheism, 365, 606 d. 

polytheist, 366. 
pommel, 329 d. 
pomp, 75 - 
pomposity, 357 - 
poohl 202. 
poob-pooh, 221,660. 
poonish = punish, 1 7 1 . 
poor, 32, 75, 39°> 
401* a\ 
pope, 75. 
poplar, 338. 
poppy, POPiG, 18,32. 
poppy-head, 612. 
popular, 418’a. 
populosity, 357. 
pork, 41, 
porringer, 336. 


PORT, 18. 

603 a. 

Portuguese, 4 °^' 

‘ pos ’ (curt), 371* 
position, 32- 

positive, 4x2. 

Posset, ^ 633- 

possibiUt}S 75- 

possible, 75 - 

pS-(2t.pref.),6o6c. 

posterity, 349 

post-ofhce, 612. 
postpone, 606 c. 
postscript, 606 cv 
postulate, 309, 3 ^^- 
posture, 344 - 
potato disease, 5O5. 
potent, 4x4- 

potentate, 361. 
potful, 604. 
pottery, 33 X- 
pottinger, 336- 
pouch, 7 5- 
poultice, 381. 
poultry, 33X- 
pound, 75 » ^^ 9 > * 

poundage, 335 - 

pourtraiture, portrait- 
ure, 75, 344 - 
pourtray, 75 - 

poverty-stricken, 272. 

pow (poll), 135 - 
powder, 75. 
power, 329 a. 
pox, 381. 
practicable, 403. 
practical, 417. 
practice, 162, 346- 
practise, 162. 
practiser, 75. 
fractize 346 - 

pragmatic, 420. 
praise, 75. 
prattle, 305, 
pray, 75- - 

prayer, 75, 339- ^ ^ 
pre- (Lat. pref.), 606 c. 


preach, 75 * 

^preachers, 3 b 4 - 
prebend, 35 ^ , 

prcbendar)^ 4 ^^ d. 
precede, 606 c._ 
precedent, 4x4-' ^ 

precious, 32? 4 ° 9 ' 
predestinate, 606 c. 
predicament, 32 -^ 

predicting (mfOoSo c. 

preeminent, 606 c. 

preface, 75 - 
prefect, 73 - 
prefer, 606 c. 
preferable, 403* 
preference, 356 ^ , 

prejudice, 345 ? ^ 

prelating (inf-). 58 ° S- 
premature, OoO c. 
premier, 401 a. 
premiership, 327 - 
preparator}', 
prepare, 293. * 

preposterous, 4 ° 9 ‘ 
prerogative, 41,2. 
presence, 75 - 
present, -ed (vb.), 

260, 303. 

present (verbornoun), 
260. 

presentiment, 606 c. 

pressure, 344 - 
nrest (ready), 79- 
pvest anh boim, 77- 

pretence, 356 b. 

preter-CLat.pr.),6o6c. 

preternatural, 606 c. 
preterperfect, 606 c. 

pretty, 395 > 4^3 
431 adv. 
prevalent, 4^5 
preventive, 218. 
pride, ptghc, 75> ^ 3 ° 
329 a, 639. 

prigdom, 323. 
primacy, 350. 
primogeniture, 344 - 
prince, 41, 75. ^ 


r ? ^ Q 

princess, 75, 304- 
nrincipal, 75 > 417 - 
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j'Hfon. 75, i.j:. 
j>ri\‘ncy, -^ 50 . 
JirivRlccr, * 

75. 

jiriviiy, 75. 
j^rivy. 7;. 
prjrc. 7=. 

*|>ro« jircf./, c. 
pro- (GJi* prcf/,6o^> 

jsrobnli*. 
proliJtrni. 3^'' K 
jirocctlnrc, .^4 p 
proccwl, 7 r. 

procpcc. -s, 

iMocrA^liunlion, ,v:S. 
}«roctorship, ,^:7. 
procwraWtr, 403, 
prodij^nl, 417. 
produce (phon.), 2^*0. 

prorufU, 177* 
i>rofc<«fon, 35. 
proft:«;sional, 417, 
jjrofTcr, 75. 
j)rofii, 75. 
profilnblc, 40.^. 
profusion, 332, 
projiranimc, d. 

pro"rc«ion, 75. 
projectile, 4! it a. 
prolc;jomcna, 606 tl. 
jyrologuc, 606 tl. 
promenade, 352. 
prominent, 414. 
promise, 75. , 
promisso^*, 4115 b. 
promontory’, 60G p, 
pronounce, 606 c. 
propagandism, 5G5. 
proper, 423 d, 
prophecy, -sy, i6j, 
-2C0, 60G d. 
prophet, “CSS, 3S4. 
prophylactic, 420. 
jjropitintory, 416 b. 
propitious, 409. 
proportion, G06 a 
proposal, 3G0. 
prospectus, 363. 
prosperity, 75' 


protc-^t, 606 c. 
puno- ['(Jk. pref.), 
GcG <1. ‘ 

p:ob»plnrm, 3G7 a. 
f»aO tl. 

priiiopli*;!, ;,fi7 h. 
jirotoinariyr, OoG il. 
jirotolypc, GoGd. 
prtiud*40i n, G39. 
I»rovc, 75, 177, 275. 
proven, 275. 
provincial, 417. 
prowess 34S. 
prudent, 75. 423 d. 
Pnusia, 329 1). 
psiltcrj’, 3G4 < 1 . 
pseudo- (Gk. pref, 
GaG d. 

p«cudo-jnarl}T, 60G <1. 
p^hn ! pshaw 1 202. 
i'toicniaic, 40G. 
pir (pull), J35, 

/I/A, 372. 
pubescence, 35G b 
public, 40G. 
publicist, 3GG. 
publish, 75, 
pugilistic, 420. 
pull, JiS, 135. 
pullet, 41. 
pumpkin, 377. 
punctilio, 352. 
punish, 74, iiS, 171. 
punster, 31Gb. 
lJupIr, 177- 
puppet, 377. 
pur- (Fr. pref.), 606 b. 
purdiase, 75, 006 b. 


pure, 75. 
pure-eyed, 607. 
Purgatory, 416 b. 
pwrge, 75. 

Pnritan, 419. 
purlieu, 606 b. 
purloin, G06 b. 
purport, 606 b. 
purpose, 75. 
pursue, G06 b. 
pursuit, 5G, 
jjursnivant, 5G, 606 b. 


purlcnancc, GoG b. 
pur\caucc, 70, 
purvey, 75, GoG b 
push, '82, tiS. 
pu«s. Z18. 
put-^riS. 
jrmalive, 412. 
pulling to, 82. 
put, pal, putlcn, 
275- 

]Uizr.Ie, 329 c. 
pyrotechnic, 420. 


Q, the letter, 139,^2 
rjn, the sound, 14 2, 
i.^r. 

quacfcei)’, 331. 
quadrant, 403. 
quadripartition, 33S. 
quatr, 20. 

quaint, 75, 423 a, (L 
quake, 142, 2G7. 
qualify, 308. 
quality, 349 a. 
quality of knight, 426. 
qualm, T42, 31G d. 
qualmish, 393. 
quandary, 59, 
quantity, 75. 
quarrel, 142. 
quarrelsome, 399. 
quarry, 142. 
quart (four), 55. 
quart, 75, 142. 
quarter, 142. 
tjuartcrly, 39S. 
quaitcruf, 142. 
quay (pbon.), 184. 
queen, 142. 
filiccii of faerie, 331- 
queer, 104. 

Queintisr, 345- 

qnell, 142. 
qtttlhcd^ 278 (2). 
quem-stone, Goi. 
quest, 329 a. 
question, 75, 234,260, 

303. 

questionable, 403. 



< 


'lO 


/. INDEX OF LETTERS, 


quha,qutiat,qulicn, 
quhiIk,quho,i 5 t. 
qxuck,i42, 305, ^SSa. 
quicken, 32, 305. 
quire, 105, 142. 

^juict, 14a. f 
quit, quat, 275. 
quit, 75, 142, 

401 a. 

Quixotic, 406, 
quoit, 177. 
quol>c, 267, 271. 
quoth, 142, 267. 

K, the letter, 

13s, 1 87; relation 
to /, 41S a, 
r, slurred, 135. 
r-, initial, miswritten 
■xyr, 1G4. 

-r, -RA, gcnitival, GG, 
460, 484; substan- 
tival formative, 3 1 5 , 
316 e ; acljcctivaU 
388 a, 392 ; sign of 
comparison, 421. 
racehorse, 566, 599. 
radical, 417. 
radish, 20. 
radius, 363. 

Ri$:DAN, rAdDE, 102, 
rafter, 112. 
rail-road, 612. 
raiment, arain.fut, 
632. 

rain, 175, 316 e. 
rain -bow, 612. 
raise, 183. 
rake, in, 315, 
Ralegh, 164. 

ram, 111,315. 
Ramistry, 366. 
rampant, 405* 

ran, 125, 267. 
rancour, 75. 
rang, 267. 
range, 260, 329 a. 
rank, 32, 329 a. 
rank of knight, 426. 
ransack, 59. 


ransom, 75> 

Kansorn (Jtampis* 
ham), 633* 
la^udity, 349 a. 
ra])inc, 343 b. 
rapt, 1G4. 
ra])tUTC, 344. 
rascaldom, 323. 
rascally, 39^. 
rat, 103. 
rate, 103. 
ralljr, 3^S a, 302. 
rather, 502, 39G. 
rathe-ripe, 604. 
ratify, 30S. 
rational, 417, 42G. 
TalionaU5lic,420. 
raillc, 303. ‘ 

taug^jt, 165,300. 
rave, 267. 
raven, 316 c. 
raveners, 54. 
ravenous, 54. 
ravin, 54. 
razor, 337, 

TC-, red-, 60G c, G2 2, 
Rea (phon.), 183. 
reach, 147, 1G5, 300. 
react, GoG c. 
read, I So, 192, 300, 
reader, 384. 
readiness, 164, 320. 
Reading, 318. 
ready, tchg, 180, 395, 
reagent, G06 c. 
reality, 349 b. 
realm, 41. 
realty, 56, 349 b. 
reanimate, 52, 
reap, 267* 

reason, 75, 155, 1S2, 
332 - 

reasonable, 403. 
reasons (phon,), 182, 
-reave, 300. 
rebel, 157, 6 o 5 c. 
rebellious, 409. 
rebuke, 32. 
rebut, 60G c. 
recalcitrant, 405. 


recall, GoG c, 
receive, Tccraitr, Tf* 
' 1K4, GoG c\ 
recital, 

reck, tfhhrn. 1G5. 
rcckkv^s iGf. 

rccklc -^nr:. s i G3. 
reco!umcrui, 7?' 

r-conl, 75, ir7» 

red-, re-, GcG c, 

322. 324, 32S. 
rc^l • 19- f 3^^^ 
Tfhhf^ Tfhh.tCh verb; 

l(>2, 300, 301. 
rc<l-in!e;;;ratf , GcG c, 
redress, 75. 
red-start, it 2, 
redundant, GcG c 
164, 

reed, 20, 104. 
reedify. GcG c. 
reedy, 395. 

WA'-e,/, 278 (a*);, 
re-edect, 60G c. 
refer, GoG c, G22. 
referee. 341. 
rcfcTcncc, 3 56 b. 
rcbl, 62 2, 
reflective, 4 1 2. 
reflux. 62 2, 
reform, 62 2. 
refresh, G22. 

•reft, 300. 
refugee, 341, 
refusal, 3G0. 

75. 

regard, 234, GoG c. 
leghncn, 363. 
regiment, 333. 
region, 75, 358, 
regtdar, 41S a. 
rehearse, 75. 
rehearsal, 360. 
reign, 179.* 
re-invest, GoG c. 
reject, GoG c. 
rejoinder, 330, GoG 
relate, 606 c, 
relation, 35S. 
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release, 75. 
religion, 56, 75. ^ 

religions, 409. ' 

reluctant, 405. 
remainder, 330. 
remark, 606 c. 
remarkable, 403. 

* remedy, 75. 
remember, 75. 
remembrance, 75 j 

356 a. 

remission, 75. 
rend, rent, 29S. 
rendezvous, 351 b. 
renegade, 352. 
reno^vn, 75, 606 c. 
rent, 56, 75. 
rental, 300. 

‘rep' (curt), 371. 
rep, top W, 267. 
reparative, 41 2. 
repent, 75f ^06 a 
repentance, 75. 
report, 75. 
reporter, 75. 
reprehend, 32. 
representative, 412. 
reprieve (as to re), 

184. 

reprimand, 351 b, 
r^nlsive, 412. 
reputable, 403. 
reputation, 358. 
request, 75, 606 c. 
requiem, 363. 
require, 75. 
resemble, 606 c. ^ 
reservoir, 351 b. 
residual, 417. 
residuum, 303. 
resin, 343 b. ^ 
resistance, 75. 
xesortf 155 - 
resort, 75. 
resources, 620. 
respect, 234. 
respectable, 403. 
respiratory, 416 b. 
respite, 75. 
responsible, 403. 


responsive, 403, 412. 
rest, 164, 315. 
restore, 75. 
rctcfjlcssncsg, 165. 
retentive, 4^2. 
reticence, 356 b. 
return, 606 c. 
reunion, 606 c. 
revel, 55, 75. 
reveller, 55, 75. 
re\^lling,55, 75. 
revelry, 55,75. 
revenge, 606 c, 
revenue, 619. 
revere, revered, 303. 
reverence, 75. 
reverent, 75. 
revorsal, 360. 
review, 606 c. ^ 
revisit, 606 c, 
revival, 360, 
revive, 32. 
revolve, 606 c. 
reward, 606 c. 
Reynard, 342. * 
rhapsody, 364 c. 
rhetoric, 368 a. 
rhetorical, 417. 
rhomboid, 368 c. 
rhyme, time, RiM, 

130- 

rhyme and reason, 
62S. 

-lal, -rial, 41S a. 
rib, 1 1 7. 
ribald, 54. 
ribaldry, 54, 75. 

-ric, -rick, -RtcE, 315, 
322, 328. 
rich, 147, 388 a. 
riches, richesse, 32, 
75 » 348, sSi- 
rick, 315. 
rick-yard, 6 di. 
rid, 267,271, 278. 
ride, RtDAN, 117, 260, 
267, 278. 
rider, 12. 
ridge, 117, 149. 
ridiculous, 434, 


-•rife, 400. 
riff-raff, 603 b. 
rift, 317 a. 

right, RIHT, 105,117, 
187, 317 a, 394, 
4^1' adv. J 

r^hteous, rihtwis, 
409. 

rillet, 334- 
rin, 125. 

rind, 105, 117,315. 
ring (noun), 117. 315. 
ring (reign), 275. 
ling, rang, rung, 267. 
ringlet, 334» 377- 
ximt, 267. 
rinse, hreinsa, 305. 
riottse, 345. 
riotous, 409. 
ripe, 105, 3S8 a, 
ripple, 316 c, 377. 
ris (pret), 271, 278, 
rise, risen, 267, 278. 
rifc/i (rich), 147. 
ritualist, 306. 
rive, riven, 267. 
river, 339. 
rivulet, 334. 
rood, III, 260. 
roadster, 316 b. 
tobbp (inf.), 61, 
robe, 75, 187* 
rock, 3. 

rode, 267, 272, 278. 
rodomontade, 352. 
r5f,267, 271. 
roe, III, 177. 

Roman, 393, 419, 
romantic, 4(^, 

Rome (phon.), 172. 
rontten, 267. 
taa'B, 267. 
roof, 41, 315- 
rookery, 331. 
room, 32, 119. 
roomy, 390, 395. 
root, 20, 164. 

Tootfast, 400. 
rope, III, 187, 315- 
rosaceous, 409. 
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sd)al,s:!)altu, 58, Oi. 
scjjamc, 58, 61. ^ 

•schap, 327. 
scijntpc, srijatp, 58, 
61. 

sAct, 267. 
srfirttr, 61, 

’schism, 365. 
scholar, 75, 41S a. 
scholastic, 420. 
school, SC0lC, SCOLU, 

75 , 150. 

School Board, 505. 
sdjulc, 58. 

science, 75, 163, 356 b. 
scinlAc (sorcery), 

3 ^ 5 ' . 

scitt^ scituation, 103. 
scolemaester, T47. 
scope, 369. 
score, 59, 150, 234, 
460. 

scot, SCEOT, 150. 
scot-ale, 360. 

Scotch, Scottish, 

Scottis, Scots, 
26 , 393- 

sconndreldotn, 323. 
scragg}’, 150. 
scrap, 39, 150. 
scrape, 59, 150. 
scrip, 150. 
scripture, 344. 
scrub, SCROB, 150, 
< 33 >- 

scrupulosity, 357. 
scullery, 331. « 

scythe, 163. 
sdeigned, 606 c. 
se- (Bat. prefix), 606 


c. 

sea, sA, 315, 

— (orthog.), I So. 

— (phon.), 183, 184, 
siSab, 27S (5). 

seal ^hoca), 187,315. 
seam, 316 d. 
season, 75, 182, 332,' 
seasonable, 403. 
seat, 180. 


SCAXISC, 25, 28. 
secede, 606 c. 
srehesUt, 255. 
seclusion, 606 c. 
second, 75, 4C0. 
secondary, 418 b. 
section, 32. 
secular, 418 a. 
secure, 75. 
security, 349 a. 
sedate, 416 a. 
sedative, 412. 
see, see, 267, 271, 
546 . 576- 
seed, 104, 315. 
seedling, 31S. 
seedsman, 607. 
seeidg, 545, 576. 

607. •• 

seek, 300. 

395 - 
seem, 187. 

seest, seeth, seen, 267, 

57 &. 

seethe, 260, 2G7, 2 78. 
seisin, 56. 
sdze, 179. 
seizure, 344. 

SClh, 437- 

seldom, scUlum, 437- 
self, 305, 469. 
self-, 606 n. 

-self, 469. ' 

self-complacent, G06 a. 
self-conscious, 606 a. 
self-evident, 606 a. 
self-involved, 607. 
selfish, 3p3. 
self-seeking, 606 a. 
self-snificient, OoO a. 
sell, 300. 
semblance, 356 a. 
sempstress, 384. 
senator, 363. 
send, SEKDAK, 29S. 
sense, 356 b. 
sensational, 417. 
sensitive, 412, 424. 
sensual, 417* 
sent (scent), 163. 


smtement (taste), 333. 
sentence, 75. 
sentiment, 333. 
separate^ 416 a. 
StpljCtUS (zephyr),, 

m- 

sepoy, 353. ^ 
septuagenarian, 4i'9. 
sequence, 356 b. 
serenade, 352, 
serfdom, 323. 
sergeant, 75. , 

serious, 409. 

Serjeant (phon.)j 56, 
169, 405. 

sermon^ 75, 138, 169. 
sermonette, 377. 
sermont, 138. 
serpent, 32, 
servant, 75, 405, 462. 
serve, 75. 
service, 75, 345. 
.serviceable, 403 
servile, 413 a. 
sesquipedzdian, 419. 
sessile, 413 a. 
session, 75. 

Setij, 267, 272. 
settle (a bench), 31G c. 
seven, 456 n, 458. 
seven times, 461. 
seventy, 458. 

Severn, 19. 

Btijj (sowed), 267* 
sh-, 4 Sj 59. 61 . J34. 

150, 187, 191. 

-sh, 388 a, 389.393- 
sbnlJ (pr- of shea), 267. 
diade, shadow, scea- 
DiT, 150, 316. 
shadowy, 395. 
shaft, SCEAFT, 45, - 
112, 150, 317^ 
shake, shaken, 267. 
shahed, 304. 
sbalhCi 255. 
shall, SCEAL, 45, 57 i 
150, Z 35 255, 

279, 282, 304, 376, 

587 - 
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I. 


INDEX OF 


< 


shall versus will, 239. 
shall I? 2 *^( 5 . 
shallow, 59. 


sljaltu, 254, 

shame, SC i: AM u , 45, 

III, 150, 3 ^ 5 * c 
shamefast, 400. 
shampoo, 353. 
shamrock, 20. 
shank, sceaNCA, 130, 
shape (st. vb.), 2O7, 


278, 327- ^ ^ 

sfjar, 267, 27S (2 
share, 123, 313. 
sharp, SCEARP, 45, 

112, 150, 3SSfi. 
shave, shaven, 2G7. 
shaw, SCEAGA, 20, 
1=^0. 


shawl, 353. 

Shaxper, 632. 
shay, 38 1, 
she, 104? 187? 47 ®* 
sheaf, sc^;af, 130 


shear, 45, 123, 260, 
267. 

shears, 315. 
she-ass, 384. 
sheath, 45, 260. 
shed, 260, 2C7. 
sheep, 41, 150, 313, 
382. 

sheer, scfR, 117, 123. 
she-goat, 3S4. 
shell, SCEE, 150. 
shepherd, 632, 
Sheppey, Sci^Ar Ige, 
602. 

sherbert, 35^^. 
sheriffdom, 323. 
sherry, sljEtris, 381. 
shew, shewn, eGy. 
shield, sciLD, 45, 150, 
315 - 

shillelagh, 20. 
shilling, 318. 
shilly-shally, 603 b. 
shine, sfjtnm, 267. 
-shion, 329 a, 332. 


{ 


•ship, 3 ^?i 3-2, 3-7. 
32S. 

ship, ships 45, 

117^ 15®^ 315* 

shiploads, G02. 
ship-mate, Gor. 
shipping, 31S. 
ship s captain, 372. 
ship-shape, G03 b. 
shire, 61, 117, 123, 

313- 

shirting, 318. 
shod (shcd‘‘, 267. 
shod (shoe), 300. 

shoe, SCKO, 150, 177, 

315. 

shoe (verb), 300. 

shof, 2^7, 272, < 

snoprn, slioon, 
s]]oof, 267, 272. 
shcov.s - shoes, 380. 
shoot, 2G7, 278. 
sljopc, 2O7. 
shore (noim), 123. 

2G0. 

shore (preterite), 45, 
267, 278 (2). 
shoreward, 530, 
shorn, 2G7. 
short, SCEORT, 43, 
15 ®. 305 , 394 - 
shortly, scEOKTjJcK 

254- 

sliortcn, 305. 
shot, 43, 130, 2G7. 
sljoUcn, 2G7, 272. 
should, Gi, 133, iGS 
233 j 23G, 237, 230 
279, 587. 

should versus m*ouU1 

239* 

should say, 237. 
shoulders, 45', 130. 
shovc-cd, 57,' 2G*7, 278 

(5)- 

shoved (sljoC), 272. 
shovel, 316 c. 
sljobcn.'eGy, 272. 
show (noun), 32. 
show, shown, 267. 


slio-.vi.r, no. .1*^’ f- 
showy, 30;. 
shri'wir.!!. o 
shdtV:. '.C 3 - 

340 h. 

shriniit, 3 °'^- 
v'.itikc, S'!i-lc, 117* ^ 

fhfiri'-, ny. 
shrink, 2G7. 278. _ 

shrive, shrove-, shriven. 

61, 117, 2G7, 27s. 

■2 “8. 

shr/f.:-!, srJM'n, 37, 

. .. 

shrubb^TV , 

33 ’f- 

sh rmik en , ^ * rur.x , 

• % » - j ^ * 

shunned, 45. 
shunnetb, 3S. 
sic (ScouidO, .pG, 
sick, 3SS a. 
sick nor sorry, G:^. 
sicken, 3®r*“ 
sickle, sicon, 41,117. 
31G c, 

< ic-Ii kc, 4SG, 
side, 12. 
sidelins, 4 3G. 
sidelong, 43G. 
sidlings, 4 36. 

73. 

sigh, sihr, 105, 300. 
sight, siljt, 132, 152. 

317 

sightc (sighcil), 300. 
sign, 75, 105. 
signature, 344. 
signet, 334. 
significant, 403. 
sign manual, 563. 
sUk, 117. 
silken, 391. 

395 - 

silly, s.i:lig, 395. 
sihW. 31G f, 4 26. 
silvcrling, 31S. 
silvern, silver}*, 4 26. 
similar, 41 S a" 
similitude, 75, G40, 



v/onDs, am> punAsns. 


.^zmnn'if W jfc’j; nU’thtst 

« ''♦/* , 

< mji.c, 7<, 401 b. 

r;iiij»Hfjin::i^inf.., s>o 
c. * 

-••fN, ,n). 

*^^^1 r»> 5 * 

finer, ::Cf, sj;. 527. 
iiT.cc 5*'‘a {, 

?!nccniy, Sjj) n. 
pinriv, ;;i<i a. 

v‘WJj[^, 1J4, JS7, jfio. 

ifij, :f»9, 27s. 
5 inj:r, Run|;, 275, 
^ 3 |S, 

'•inj^ilr.r, 418 a, 
simsicr, 411 a. 

«-ink, 367. 

603 1j, 

^in«s 30,v 
•Mon, ^2^ a, 332* 

354- 

>tr, 75. 
sire. 75 » 

Sir- John (somnlc^l a*' 
^urJ;con}, 170. 
sintilt, 470, 
staler, 316 f. 
^t$tcrho(HI, 326. 
listers, 380. 
sistfrjan, 3S0. 
slstrcn, 380. 
sit, siltm, X05, 267. 
site, 163. , 

ffith, Sfj), 117, 542. 

5il[)mrr,sif»i>AN-, 527. 
situnlion, 35S. 
six, 456 n, 45S. 
sixpences, 599. 

<>(it tljoii, 132- 

sixty, 458* 
si 5 » 55 .^^ > 

sk^sc (Saxon), 150. 
-sk (Denish), 350. 
skal (i>LG.), 2S2. 
skein, 20. 
skill, 39, 150. 


rkin. CO, ICO, 31c. 
'kij'prf, 319. 
0;irmiO», 75. 

150, 316 c, 
^ 77 * 

•^knlk. 305. 

♦kull, ISO, 3IC* 

-''•T. .‘■ 9 f >.«• 
slackrn, 395. 
slain, sImV-OKN, 267, 
slaitff TvK), 3fi7, 273. 
slank (vh.), 367. 

{‘lat ('!>.)» 267. 
slnuf;1iicr'(pliun.)ri53- 
Slavonia, 329 b. 
sh\y,.s[oto, 367. 
slcdpe, .sLUCOi:, 149, 
3A0. 

sl«l|;c-hamincr, O03 a. 
sleep, 267, 300, 
slccpit, 302. 
slci|;hl, 317 a. 
slep (verb), 267. 
slrprstoto, 255. 
slept, 300. 
slew, 267, 

slide, • slid, sHdden, 
ilid, 267, 278 (4). 
sllSrr, slidder. 

sliddcr}', 392. 
slim, 39D. 
slinff, slunp, 267. 
slink, slunk, 267. 
s/f/>-ed, 27S (5). 
slipper (adj.), 39:. 
slipper^-, M2, 
slip-blop, 003 b. 
slit, 267, 278 (4). 
slitc, slyte, 27S {4). 
sloli, 267, 
sloe, 111. 
sloth, 3x7 a. 
slouch, 39. 

slough, slGii, 20, 153. 
sloven, 391. 
slow, 431. ^ 

sluggard, 342. 
sTgtnn, 267, 272. 
small, SM/CL, J12, 
127, 388 a. 
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sntirk, 30c, 
smite, 2O0, 267. 
smith, bMin. 33, 35, 
”Or ^7, 31?. 37K. 
jwrZr-o/, 278 (3). 
sna^c, 3i(Jc. * 
pnnii, SNKCP.I., 316 c. 
sneak, SNjcA N, J x 7 n. 
so, 222,.(7t,.(S6,503, 
5 ' 7 . 535 , 53 < 5 , 539 - 
623. 

SO , . as, 336. 

50 far forth, fS. 

50 . . that, 53G. 
sober, 73. 

sofMgr, 335- 
.socialistic, 420. 
socket, 334. 
sob, soddot), 267, 
272, 278. 
sofa, 3.^3- 

soft, 253. 394, 424. 
so great things, 234. 
soil, 171 n. 

Sojourn, 75, 291. 
solace, 73. 
solan-goose, 603 a. 
sold, 300. 
solemn, 75. 
solemnization, 35S. 
solemnity, 75. 
solicitude, 362 a. 
solid (adv.), 503. 
soliloquize, 310. 
soUtndc, 3O2 a. 
soil (Gcrm.an), 282. 
-som, 329 a, 332. 
some, 119, 399. 
some (advl pron.), 

503- 

■some, -SUM, 3S8 a, 

somebody, 33,480. 
some folk, 4S0. 
some little, 472. 
some one, 477* 
some people, 480. 

* something, 234, 480, 
somethingness, 321. 
somewhat, 472, 
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irO^DSj and phrases , ' 717 

• 9 


Mflfttlfmc, 3rK. 

J03, ^ 

Mntciy, 75, 

' v'«tniionary, ,}iS li. 
•^taiisiical, -|i 7. 
.'•tntislics, 3S6 a. 

. ^•valurc, 7=, .^4- 
status, 3C13, 

^laUUc, 75. 

frtavc, stove, 2(17, 27^. 
slaves, 37S. 
stead, 260, 
stendfast, .|Oa 
steady, 395. 

Meal, 367. 
stealth, 317 a. 
steam, 316 tl. , 
stcdfnst and stable, 

strrtrs anlj palfrfus, 
77 ‘ 

steel, .}3U* 
stccllv, 39S, 426. 
steer, 41, 31?. 
steersman, 607. 
stellar, 4x8 a. 

-sMcr, 516 b, 384, 
stcrcoraccous, 409, 
stem, 316 c, 391. 
stc^’cdorc, 352. 
stebrn (Ch.), 31 <■*' 
stibor, 392 - 
stick, 2C7, 315. 
stickle, 389. 
Sticklcpath, 3S9. 
stigma, 369. 
stiletto, 351 b. » 
still, STiLt-E, 431, 

501, 503- 

stimulus, 303. 
sting, stang, 125, 
267. 

stink,. 267. 
stipendiary, 41S b. 
stock, 315. 
stockade, 352. 
stock and stone, 628. 
stock phrase, 565. 
Stoicism, 365. 

Stoltttl, sitah^ 267 


stone, IIJ, 315, 425 

(■). ^ 
stone age, 563. 
Sionchousc, 633. 
stone tin pic incuts, 363. 


Stones, no. 
slonty. stongrn, 267. 
slonltm, stwjh^ 267. 
stony, 397. 
storm, 316 d. 

Mory, 73, 329 .47 1- 

slomibcmrlc, 437- 
Stove (verb), 267. 


stow, 315. 

si own (stolen), X35. 

stownliiis, 43O. 
StMbe, strode, 267. 
strait, 75. " 

sirnhc, 267, 272. 
strangcling, 377. 
stratagem, 36S b, 
strategic, 420. 
stmlh, 20, 
stratum, 3(13. 
stream, 315, 3166. 
streamlet, 334, 377. 
street, STR/ET, 1 8. 
strength, 305, 317 a. 
strengthen, 305. 
stress (distress), 370. 

• *strctcht,’ 187. 
stride, strid, 267, 


278. 

stridcHns, 436. 
strike, strickm, 267, 
272. 

* strike ile,’ 171 (n). 
string, strung, 267, 
stripling, 318. 
strive, 1 03, 267, 278 
( 4 )- , 

strive, 561 note, 
strode, 267, 
stroke, 272. 
strong, mi 388 a. 

(pt),267,272. 

strove, ^of,267, 272. 
strydling, 436. 
stubble, 12, 316 c, 377. 


stubborn, 392. 
student, 414. 
studio, 351 b. 
study, 75. 
stuff, 234. 
stultify, 308. 
stimly, 395. 

Mylisiic, 420. 
sub- (Lat. prefix), 
fioG u. 

sub-apostolic, 606 c. 
subaqueous, fiofi c. 
sub-arctic, fio6 a 
snb-committcc, 606 c. 
sub-divide, CoG c. 
subject, 73, fiofi c. 
subordinate, 41 fi a, 
6 o 5 c. 

siilisnnnation, 35S. 
subsidize, 310. 
substance, 75, 356 a, 
640. 

subtil, 413 a. 
subtilly, 75> 
subtilty, 75. 
subtle, sotcl, 75, 401 b, 
410, 424. 

subtlc-cadcnccd, 599, 
60S. 

subway, 606 c, 
sue- (Lat prefix), 
606 c. 

succeed, -ed, 303. 
success;, 606 c. 
succession, 75. 
succulent, 415. 
such, swiLC, 135,254, 
471, 4S6, 496. 
such a one, 477, 
such . . os, 221. 
such-like, 486. 
such one, 477. 
such things, 234. 
suck, 27S. 
suckle, 305. 
suckling, ‘37^ 

sudden, soudain, 75, 
402. 

sudden, in a minute, 

448. 
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7i8 

suds, StOBAN, 260 , 

suf- (Lat.), 6 °^. 
sufiet, 75 . 606 c. 

sufftcfi) 75- ,, 

sufficiency, 35^ 

sug-CLat), 6 o 6 c< 

suggest, 606 c. 
suggestive, 4 x 2 . 
suicidal, 4 x 7 - 
sulky, 395-, 
sullen, soltm, 402 . 
sulpkate, 361 . 
sialphuric, 400 - 

sum- (Lat.), 606 c 

summer, 

3^*5 f. , 

summer grass, 


INDEX OF LETTERS, 


summon, 606 c. 
sun, 4X, X19, 3 ^ 5 > S 3 * 

sunder, XX9> 493* 
sundry, SYNDXtiG, 493> 

sung,^ X24, 267, 27^* 
sunk, suiiken, snnk^ 

267. 

Snnnocks = Seven- 
oaks, 633. 
sup, 267. 

sup- (Lat.), 606 c. 
super- (Lat.), 606 c. 
superadd, 606 c. 
supercargo, 606 c. 
superfine, 606 c. 
superfluity, 75 - 
superkuman, 606 c. 
sup erintenden cy , 35^ 

b.' 

superintendent, -ant, 

414 . 

superlative, 4x2. 
supernatural, 606 c. 
supper, 75. ' 

supplant, 606 c. 
suppleness, 320 . 
supplicatory, 416 b, 
suppose, 75. 
supra- (Lat.), 600 c, 
supramundane, 606 c. 
supremacy, 350. 
sur- (Lat.), 606 b,.c. 


sur-addilion, C 06 i). 

surcease, 6 oG b. 
surcharge, 6 ob b. 
surcoat, bob b. 
sure, 256 . 
surety, 7.5. 349 

surface, 606 b. 

surfeit, 60 G b. 

surgeon, x34j ^ ^ 
surgical, 4^7* 
surmise, GoO b. 
surmount, GoO b. 
surname, GoO b. 
surpass, GoG b. 
surplus, GoO b. 
surprise, GoG b. 
sur-rcined (Sb.)* - ‘ 

sunender, 330. GoO b. 
surrogate, GoO c. 
sunound, GoO b. 
sim-ey, X 83 , 606 b. 
survival, 3 ^ 0 . 
survive, 606 b. 
suspense, 356 b. 
suspicious, 75- 
Sussex, 2 5 . 

SUStemi, 61. 

suture, 344- 
Svensk, 393-. 

s\YA,SE (poetic), 

471 , 486 . 

AVA XIWA SWA, 4/^* 
SWA HW/E.T SWA, 4/ ^ * 
swain, 59, X75. 
sinal, X25, 267. 
swallow, ixx. 
swallow-cd^ 278 (x). 
swam, 267, 

SWAN, 175- 
swannery, 331. 
stoaxc, 267. 
swarm, 3x6 d. 

stoat t, SWEART, 

swartb, swarthy, 

swarty, 394, 395- 
sway, 328. 
swear, 267. 
sweat, swat, 
sweaten, 275. 
Swedish, 393. 


sweep, swept, 300- 

sweet, 38S a. 

sweeting (hih.)i 
sweetish, 393 - 

sweetnesses, 3 * 0 - 

2/S (i)- 
swift, ti 7 i 394 ' 
swim, swam, * 
swine, 4 L 
‘’82. 

swing, swung, -G7. 
swollen, 267. 
sword, 3 ' 5 - 
swordsman, 00^. 

sworn, 267. 
swumm, j - 

swung, 267. 
sycamore, 005 . 
sviiogism, 000 n. 

sym- (Greek), 606 cl. 

symbol, 3G9. 

symbolize, 3^0. ^ 
symmetrical, 4^ i* 

sympathize, 3^0, 

sympathy, ooO cl. 
syn-, sym-, GoO d. 
synclinal, GoO cl. 
syndicate, 3GX. 
synonomy, 3^4 0 - 
synopsis, 369. 
synoptic, 420 . 
syntax, GoG d. 
stmthesis, 369- . 
system, 3GS f, 309* 
systematize, 3^0. 


254 


T, the letter, 187 ; 
analogies, 5 > ^ 49 i 
affinities, X3S, 2G3- 
— with n, or s, 1 38. 

-t (final), 298, 3 ^ 5 . 

3^7 394. 527. 

-t (Saxon adj.), 3^8 a, 

394- 

table, 41, 75. ^ 45 . 

Table Round, 563. 
tnVilpt. a‘7’7. 
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tact, 363. 

tail,T/E:GEL,i 75 > 3 io‘?» 
'take, taken, 59, 207, 

' 278, 584. 

take off, 534. 
taking, 423 d. . 

«tale, 103. 
talent, 75. 
talented, 390. 

talk, 103, 135 * 54W. 
talkative, 413. 
talk of, S 45 - 

tall, 103. 

Tamar, 19. 
tallow, 316 a. 
tame, 5, lis- 
ten, 103, III. 
tanist, 20. 

tank, tankard, 342. 
tapster, 112. 

tardy, 395. 
tar, 267, 278 (2). 
tarnish, -ed, 303. 
tart, TEAET, 394- 
Tartary, 329 b. 
taste, 75* 
tattle, 305. . 

taught (pbon.ji 153 * 
tavern, 75 - ^ ^ 

-iay (tea), 13®* 
tch (sound), 140, I 47 > 

I49 i ^^ 5- „ 

tea, 180, 181, 185. 
teach, 14 7 i 
team, 31^ „ 

tear, Si 
^ 316 f. • 

tear (verb), 10, 267. 
teasel, TiESEL, 310 c. 
teat, 180. 

p technical, 4*17. 

tedium, 363. 
teem, 104 - 

teeth, 381. 
telegraph, 309- 
V telegraphic, 420. 

teleology, 364 c. 

, ^ telephone, 309. 

Telephus his, 572. 
telescope, 3^9- 


tell, ^oo, 453 - 
tell him, 574- 

tell me true, 431- 
temperate, 416 a. 
tempest, 75. 
temporally, 349 
tempt, 75. ^ 

ten, 5, 10, 4581 459 * 
tender, 75, 330 » 424 - 
tenement, 333. 
tenour, 359. . 
tent, 75- . , , 

-ter (subst.), 316 b. 
term, 75. 
termagant, 32. 
termination, 32. 
tenyinology, 3^4 
terminus, S^Si 38^2. 
terrific, 406. 
tertiary, 418 b. 
testaceous, 409. 
testament, 333 - 
testy, 395 - . 

Teutonic, 400. 
text, 363- . 

th, 5 , iZi 47 i % 

. 97i 138, 187, 191- 

•th (nounal), 3 i 5 » 3^7 
-th (dropped in subj.)i 

579 -- 

Ji^T, 473 > 49 °* 
Thames, 19. 
than, 536. 

thane, JiEGEN,3^oe. 
thank, 10. 
thankful, -less, 400. 
ijjar, 279.'28 i. 
that, ip, 30, 81, 9 /. 

191, 49OJ 499 j 5 ^o» 

550,658,659. 
that boy of Norcott s, 

that idea of Palmer- 
ston’s, 572'. 
that., that, 473. 
that time, 503. 
that way, 51^- 
that which, 473 > 474 - 
thatch, 147 - „ 

ie, 97, 104,178, 191, 


226, 349, 254, 48S, 

499, 621. 

the, old instrumental 
or ablative case, 

' 473 i 490. 5 ^ 5 - '-> 

then), the, 473. 
the which, 492. 
the while, 503. 
the whole, 165. 
the wrong way, 503. 
theatre, 75. 

Thebaid, 3^4 
thee, io» io 4 j r 78 » 

467- 

t^^tljcc IC, 254 - 
begen, Jjynen, 383. 
their, 66, 469, 47 ‘ 5 > 
481, 482, 4891 574 - 
theirn, 484- 
theirs, 482-484, 575 - 

thmt (demon5tr.),489. 

them, 10, 97 j 47 ®» 
489.574- ^ 

— reflexive, 409. 

theme, 104. 

the more the memer, 

473 -, . 

themselves, 409. 

then, TO, 515- 
then (than), 530. ^ 
theology, 3^4 c- , 

^the one and the other, 

166, 476. 
theorem, 3^8 b. 
theoretic, 420. 

tftcr (Ch.)p 81. 
there, 104, 121. 226, 

515- 

— (as noun), 222. 
thereabouts, 515, 5 ^ 8 . 
thereafter, 518. 
thereafterward, 51S. 
thereagainst, 518. 
thereat, 518. 
thereby, 518. 
therefore, therefor, 
158, 226, 518. . 

therefrom, 518- 
therein, 5x8. 
thereinto, 518. 
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there is, 584. 
thereof, 518. 
thereon, 518. 
thereout, 51S. 

^thereover, 518. 
therethrough, 51?. 
thereto, 518. 
thereunto, 518. 
thereupon, 51S. 
therewith, there- 
withal, therewith- 
out, 518. 

the right way (adv.), 

503- 

these, 488. 

these things (a prono- 
minal phrase), 234. 
the which, 492. 
the wonn en the 
wothet, 
the worthies, 218. 
tliey, 33,57,226,470, 

475) 4S9' 

‘they of,' 318. 
they say, 33, 475. 
thick, 97. 
thick-leaved, 607. 
thievish, 393. 
thief, 315. 
thigh, 1S7. 
thimble, 316 c, 602. 
thin, 97 n, 13S. 
thine, thIn, 97 n, 

105. 117. 158, 467, 

481, 574- 

— (subst.), 483, 4S4. 
thing, BING, 32, 97, 

“7 n, 234, 315, 

514- 

— symbolic, 34, 232. 

— presentive, 232 f. 

— pronoun, 480, 
tilings, 382. 

think, 10, 290, 300, 

^574- 

third, THRIDDE, 638, 
note. 

thirst, 10. 
thirteen, 458. 
thirty, 458. 


this (phon.), .v 97 5 
(lem. pron., 471 ; 
declined, 487 : 
changed its plural, 

488 rhetorical use, 

490. 

thUle, I'lSTl,, 20, 117. 
thindin-assns, 320. 
tho’ f- though. If?,- 
tijOlc, 10. 

))ONNE, 536. 
thorn, 20. 
thorny, 397. 
thorough-, 606 a. 
thorough, 219. 
thoroughfare, 606 a. 
thoroughgoing, 606 n. 
tl)6, 1'A, 48 S. 
tho'e, 48S. 

those things (a prono- 
minal phrase), 234. 
thou, 10, 176. 456 n, 
4<j7) 47°) 481. 
tljou titt it, 575. 
though. 10, 132, 153. 
thought, 300, 317 a, 
thousand, 119, 458. 
thraldom, 323. 
thrall, 59. 
thralless, 384. 
thread, 97. 
threaden, 391. 
three, pRfio, 10, 456 n, 

458, 4 <j°‘ 

— (pictorial), 91, 230. 
three hundred, 45S. 
threnody, 364 c. 
threesome, 399. 
iltresh-cd (i). 
threw, 267, 
thrice, lljtijcss, 461. 
thrift, 59, 317 a. 
thrive, 97, 267. 

>RlWA, 461, 
throe, 177, 260. 
throne, 41. 
tkroug-ed, 27S (1). 
through, J)URH, 10, 
132 fn, 153, 219, 
450 n, 522 n, 525. 


throw, thrown, 267. 

; hruf- through, i.i 3 - 
thumh. 119. 
thunder, 316 f. 
thunder-struck, 604. 
)ifSENl> M.r.t.fM. 437. 
thv, 15 O) 47.'-* 

481.483. 

tliyself, 469. 

//(■/••-credit. 370. 
ticket, 3 r».l) .■*(®' 
tickcl-of.Ie.avc. 6 ll. 
tickle, ticir, 389. 
ticklish, 389, 393. 
TlD.tS, 326. 
tide, 306. 3f s. 
tiding, 50. 
tiffin, 353. 

-TtG, -ly, 459. 
tight, 105, 30s. 
tighten, 305. 
tile, TiGOI,, iS. 
tigress, 3S4. 
till (verb), 177. 
till, TIL, 162, 525, 

555. 

till night, 525. 
till then, 525. 
till to-morrow, 525, 
timber, 10, 137r3i<jf, 
426. 

timbem, 426. 
time, 221, 2G0, 
timely, 39S. 
time-me<lals, 610. 
Time trieth troth, 
6?3, 

timidity, 349 a. 
timocracy, 364 c. 
timorous, 409. 
tinder, 10, 316 f. 
tinkle, 305. 
tinnen, 391. 
tinsel = damage,lo3s, 
.316 c. 

-tion (Lat.), 355, 358. 
tip, 1S7. 
tirade, 352. 
tiro. 363. 
titter, 305. 
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to, TO, 30, 3^1 37> 
449» 525 606 a. , 

— infinitive sign, 260, 
452 » 453 > 5*^0 d, c, 
59 =‘ 

— in declension, 

, 46S. 

to- (G- zer-), C06 a. 
to- (G. ZU-), doG a, 

— combined with «//, 
6 o 5 a. 

to be : afHnitics, 5 ; 
the spelling, 17S; 
substantive verb, 
-252, 290; s)'mbol 
verb, 294, R, 5S1, 
5S2, 5S5 f ; in sub- 
junctive mood, 378 
f; impeiativeinood, 
586 ; with auxiliary 
do, 586 n; instru- 
ment of passivity, 9. 
to be about, 5S4. 
to be off, 5S4. 
to be up to, 501, 

554- 

to boot, 8z. 
to break, God a. 
to^brekitf^, GoG a. 
to-day, 449, GoG a. 
toddy, 353. 
to-do (Gev.), 455. 
to do (phr. adr.), to 
dOsse, 453, 
toe, 177. 
together, 30. 
to go in for, 584.0 
iohaveiodo,^^ 2 . 
toil, 177. 
toilet, 334. 
toilsome, 399. 
token, 10, III, 316 e. 
told, 300. 
tolerable, 403. 
toU anb team, 628. 
Tom, 373.- 

tom-cat, 3S4. 
to morrow, 449, 606 a. 
tom-tom, G41. 
tongs, HI. 


tongue, 5, 10, 1 19, 
iGo, 315, 
to night, 449. 
tonnage, 335. 
tooth, t 6 d, jo, 363 , 
3151 381. 

torment, 333. 
tormentor, 75 * 
tornado, 352. 

Torquay ^hon.), 1S4. 
torture, 344. 

Tor)’, 20, 

to tell (ph. adv.), TO 
TELLANE, 453, 
totemism, 365, 
to thee ward, 530. 
to tl^c uttermost, 51G. 
Totila, 377. 
tough, 153. 
tour, 187. • 
tournament, 333. 
to us ward, 530. 
tow, TJEON, 27'8 (5). 
toward, 400, GoG a. 
to the Mcrcie seat 
ward, 530. 
towards, 515. 
tower, 75, 329 a. 
town. TON, 1 19, 176, 
316 e. 
toy, to. 

toy ear, 449, GoG a. 
to you ward, 530, 
ttab, trod, 267. 
trademark, Goi. 
tradesman, G07. 
tradespeople, 007. 
traditioDal, 417. 
trait (Fr. phon.), IS4« 
traitor, 337. 
traitress, 75, 384. 
tranquil, 411a. 
trans- (Lat. prefix), 
GoG c. 

transaction,^ 35S. 
tians-atlantic, 606 c. 
transferable, 403. 
transform, 60G c. 
translate, 75. 
translation, 75* 

3 A 


transmit, GoG c. 
transpose, GoG c. 
travail, 75. 

'traveler,* 187. 
tray, irea, 183. 
tren'werous, 409. 
tread, trod, 177, 267. 
treadle, 316 c. 
treason, 75, 182, 332. 
treasure, iSl, 344. 
treasurer, 4I. 
treaty, 56. 
tree, 5, 8, 20, 315. 
trmx (Sp.), 39I' 
Trent, ig. 

Itcg. 53- 

triad, 3G4b, 4G0. 
tribunate, 3G1. 
tributary, 75. 
trim, 390, 423 d. 
Trinitarian, 419. 
triumphant 405. 
Troad, 364 b. 
trombone, 351 b, 
tropical, 4x7* 
troth, 78, 317 a. 
troubles*, 529. 
troublesome, 399. 
trough, 1 5 3. 
ttnuthc, 78. 
troutlet, 334. 
trobtr, 330* 
tniculent, 415. 
true, 38S a. 
true as touch, 62S. 
tructfi (1611), 14G. 
truism, 365. 
trumpery, 331. 
trumpet, 334. 
trustee, 341. 
tmstee^ipy 327. 
tnisty, 395. 
truth, 107. 

-tude(LaL), 355,362 a- 
tumble, 305. 
tOn, 316 e. 
tun, 119. 
turf, 119. 

Turkey, 32*9 
Turkish, 393. 
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turn, 75* 

turpitude, 362 a. 

turret, 334 - 
tush 1 202 
tusk, II 9 - , r 
tusks, TUXAS, 3 
tussock, 3 ^ 7 - ^ 
tway, tvrain, 

trvay-hiade, 

Tvreed, 19- 
TWEl.rA SUM, 399 - 
twelve, TWELF, 45 o> 

twenty, TWESTIG, 

458. 439 - „ 

twenty-one, 430- 

twi- (two), 46^ • 
twibill, 461. 
twice, tiDiJtSS, TUV.A, 

461. 

twilight, 461. 
twin, GETWIN, 459 - 

tijjmktling, 318. 

twist, 260. 

twit, iETWiTAK, 32 , 

606 a. 

twitter, 305. 
two, 5, 10, 450 ^ 45 °> 
460, 461, 621. 

— pictorial, 9 ^j ^ 3 °- 
two-fold, 461. 
twos and threes, 400. 
-ty, 329 a, 349 3 , 357i 
459. 

Tynwald, 233. 
tjTannize, 310. 
tyranny, 75, 3645- 
tyrant = 0 . F. tiran, 
75 .t 30 ji 38 . 

Tyre, 3. 

Tyrolese, 408. 


U (vowel), loof, 103, 
107 £f, ii8f, 120 ff, 
124, 13O) 146, 153, 
160, 187,278; (con- 
sonant), 137, 186. 

— (French), 107,171, 
187, 359. 


U (Saxon), 45 ) ”9 

176, 269. 

__ (Welsh), 107. 

— for 0, 27S. 
into r/, C06 «• 

__ =/, 45, 153- 

uatttt, 1 37 j 
uctag, 137 - 
untttit, t 37 - 
-ugh, 153- 
ugly, 59. 39 ^- 
lUttUC, 137 - 
ullage, 335 - 
uisagc, 137 - 
Ulphilas, 377 - 

ultimatum, 3 ^ 3 - 

ultra- (Lat.pr.), QoC) c. 

ultra-montane, OoO c. 
ultra-radical, 60O c. 

umpire, I 35 ) 
un (French), 

presented m 1 it* 

man’s Phonetic Al- 
phabet, 1S7- 
nn-, UN-, 

on., 307 , 6 o 6 a,c, 6 p. 

’nn' (a good ’nn), 107. 
tmablCj 606 a. 

unapproachable, 403. 

unbelief, 606 a- 
unbind, 606 a. 
uncertain, 606 a. 
unchurch, 307. 
uncle, 329 c, 
unclean, 606 a. 
unco, 632. 
unconcern, 606 a. 
uncouth, 16S, 606 a, 
632. 

mxcout^c anh sttansc, 
77 - . , 

under, 1 19, 226, 527. 
under-, 606 a. 
undergo, 606 a. 
underhand, 606 a. 
underling, 318. 
understand, 606 a. 
undertake, 606 a. 
undo, 606 a. 
wieatiall (Sp.l, 162. 


uneven, ^ 

inexpressive, 4'- 

unfnir. 6ofi n. 
unfold, GoG n 
unfriends, GcG n. 
unfrock, 3 ^ 7 - ^ 

ungodliness, GoG n . 

uniodly, 440 . 62 >^; 

uniood,u>-Gun,6o6n. 

ungracious GoG n. 

unguent. V-^l- 
unlmppincss, GoG n. 
unhesitating, Go-i a. 

uniformilanan, 

365? 4 ^ 9 * 
unify, 30^- 
unit, 187. 
universal, 4' 7 * 
unjust, 606 a, 
unlink, 3 ^ 7 ’ 
unlittle, 60G a. 
unlock, 3 o 7 > 
unmannerly, 39b. 
unparliamentary', Oco 

unptrtcct, 606 c. 

unprofitable, 606 a, 

unreason, 606 a* 
unreasonable, Ooj a. 
unrest, 606 m ^ 
unrighteous, unright- 
eousness, 606 a. 
unscrupulous, G06 a. 
unseat, 307* 
unslow, 606 a, 
unsoft, 606 a. 
uns^hcre, 307* 
unstable, 606 a. 

untie, 307- 

unthrift, 606 a^ 
until, 86, 5 ^ 5 * 533 j 
606 a. 

unto, 523, 606 a* 
untoward, 400. 
untruth, 606 a. 
unwind, 606 a* 
unwise, 606 a. 
up ^phon.) rr 9 > 

presentive and sym* 

-li-N rS/l. 
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up-, 606 a. 
upas tree, 601. , 

upbraid, 606 tu 
uplieaval, 360, 
upheave, 5(10, 
uphold, 6 o 5 a. 

, upland, 606 a. 
uploDg, 606 a. 
ttpon, 524, 606 a. 
uppish, 393. 
upright, bob a. 
uproar, uprorr, 606 ju 
uprootal, 360. 
upset, bob a. 
upshot^ bob a. 

• upside-down, iipsS0« 
bointt, up«sc<liab)n, 
517 - 

up to a thing, 501, 
up to him, 384* 
up with a person, 501. 
upward, 400, bob a. 
upwards, 435. 
urbane^ 357. 
urbanity, 349 a. 

-ure (subst.)) 329 a, 
344 - 

us, us, 4bb. 
usage, 75. 
use (phon.), 260, 
usefulness, 320. 
usnr, 33a 
usher, 260, 338. 

Usk, 19, 

usquebaugh, 19, 20. 
utilitarian, 419. 
utilize, 310. o 
Utopia, sbg. 
utter, uttered, 303. 
uttermost, 421. 

Ux, 19. 

use (Sp.), 346. 


V, the letter, 97, 136/, 
14b, i8b f, 191. 

— Saxon/ 58, 137. 

— (numeral), 91, 230. 
vacillate, -ed, 303. 
vacillation, 358. 


vagary, bao. 
TOgrancy, 35b b. 
mn, ttamc, vaine, 75, 

137- 

vale, 103. 

valetudinarian, 419, 
Valentinian, 419. 
valour, 359, 
valuable, 32, 403. 
value, -ed, 403, 
valueless, 403. 
valuing, 403. 
van, no. 
vanish, 75. 
vanity, 75. 
varicose 411 b- 
va^, 75. 

vas (Sanskrit), 290. 
vast, 222. '* 

vastly, 441. 
vat, 103, 1 1 2, 187. 
Vaticanism, 365. 
vaunt, 2 bo. 
veal, 41. 

ved (Dan.), 138, 525. 
vegetarian, 419. 
vegetarianism, 365. 
veil, 179. 
vein, ri7, 179. 
velocity, 349 a. 
velvet, velvety, 42b. 
venerate, 329. 

berutic, 137- 

vengeance, 35b a. 
ven^eresSf 384, 
venison, 41, 332. 
venom, 343 b. 
ventriloquism, 355. 
verandah, 353.- 
verdant, 405. 
verdure, 344. 
verier, veriest, 497. 
verily, 32, 222, 43a 
vermeil-tinctured, 007. 
vermin, 343 b. 
versing (inf.), 580 g. 
verteic, 363. 
vertue, 155.^ 
very, 75i adjective and 
adverb, 428 j Inde- 

3 A 2 


bnite Pronoun, 493, 
497 - 

vest, 3b3, 
vessel, 329 d. 
vestment, 333. * 

veftran, 419. 
viige, 155. 
vial, 329 a, 
vicarage, 335. 
vice, 75. 
vicious, 187. 
vicissitude, 362 a. 
victim, 363, 
victory, 75. 
victual, 75, 3bo, 4ot 
b. 

view-point, bi2. 
vignette, 334. 
villa, 363, 
villany, 329 K 
village, 75, 335. 
villagery (Sh.), 331, 
villain, villan, 41, 56, 
351 a, 402. 
villainous, 430. ^ 
villany, 75, 329 b. 
vine, T05. 
vine disease, 565. 
vineyard, box, bo5, 

_ b32. 

vintner, 338. 
violence, 75- 
violent, 415. 
violoncello, 351 b. 
viper, 32. 
virago, 32. 
virgin, 75. 
virginity, 75» 
virtne, 75, i 37 > 3 a 9 A; 

Chaucer’s accentua- 
tion, 155. 
virtuoso, 351 b. 
virtuous, 75. 
virulent, 415. 
virus, 3b3. 
visage, 137? ^ 55 - 
vision, 187, 
visionary, 418 b. 
visit, 75. 
vista, 351 b. 
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vital, 75' 
vixen, 

voice/ 75? ^^7- 

volcanic, 400- 
•volcano, ^ 

volley, 3f • .rS ^ 

vortex, 365. ' ^ 
vouclisafe, 50, / 5 ' 

vov^g^j ^55y 335* 

vow, 

632* 

vulgar, 410 a. 

vulnerable, 403- 

* vyage,’ i7^ W’ 


\V, the letter, 129, 
i 3 ^» 

— (initial^ I 5 ^> 

-w (adjectival), 3 °° 

-w(substantival), 3^5^* 

v?- = gM-> 74 * 

^Ya’ (v^all), 135- 
wade, 267, 273, 27s 
( 6 ); 

waddle, 305. 
wafture, 344 - 
wag, 103. 
wagon, 3^^ 
wagonette, 334 ? 377 * 
wailercss^ 384. 
waiver, 330. 
wake, III, 267. 
wakefull CSp.), 162 
Wales, 22. 
walk (wake), 135 - 
walk, 103, 135, 267, 

. 305- 

walker, 319. 
walk fast, 431. 
walk slow, 431. 
wall, 18, 103, 112, 

Wallacbia, 22, 329 b. 
wallinger, 336. 

Wallis, the Canton, 
22. 

wall is (waves), I 35 * 
Walloons, 22. 


waiter (wateO, ^35 
walxCwax), l 3 o- 

W aly, ■WA'LA, 200. 

N- 606 a. 
wan-, WAN , u 

.vanchancre 606 a. 

wane, 103, 606 a. 

Tif tartotom, 

■ w^n*Si4”'6oS“- 

warble, 3 ^ 5 - 

ward, II 4 - 

-ward, 388 a, 40°. 530 - 
warden, 74 > 3 ^? 

402. 

warlare, 604. 
warkrife, 40°- 

warm, 39 °? 

warmth, 317 , v 

warp, WEARP CsD.)j 
112. , 

warp, v^EOEPAN, 260. 
warrior, 139*- 

toaxtsyj 74 * 

was: the vowel, 113 i 

conjugation, 267 

affinity, 290 f, 294;' 
'vvith NE, 5 °°- 
was being, 5 ^ 3 - 
wash (verb), 267. 
waslieii, 267* 
wash off, 524 - 
wasp, WiEPS, 1 1 2 , 
316 b. 

was’n, 586. 
waspish, 393 - . . 

wast, not an onginat 
form, 294, 295. 
bastti, 74 - 

wastrife, 400. 

Wat (Walter), 373 - 

watch, 147. , ^ Q 

watch and ward, 020. 
water, 12, 19, 4I) I 03 > 
112,1335 1355 3 ^^^* 

water-course, 618. 
water-drink, 599. 


water-hole, 6oi. 

Waugh (phon.), 153- 
waukrife, 4°°- 
wave after .vJ^'e, 45°- , 

waxCG.wachs),i35. 

142, 267. 

■waxen, 267, ^73-^ » 

way, vv^y^? 3^5? 3/ 

way-bread, 20. ^ 

ways and means, /7- 
wayward, 400- 
wawn (one), 

166. 

we, 33> 

466, 470 j 475- 

weakling, 318. 

weal and woe, 02S. 
weald and wold, 

628. 

Wealden beds, 391- 
WEALH, 22, 383. 
fatalsmtn, 607. 

wealth, 32- 

wean, 180. 
weapon, 3^6 e. 
weaponed, 390. 

wear, 267, 278, 3^5- 

weariness, 3^°- 
^ weather, 305. 

weather-wise, 004- 
weave, 267. 

Webber, 319. 

Webster, 316 b, 384. 
wedge, WECG, 149* 
wedlock, 325- 

wee hit, 377- 
wee^, 20. 
weedy, 395- 
week, 167. 
weekly, 398. 
weep, 104, 3°°- 
weevil, wifel, 3^^ 
weigh, 179. 
weight, 317 a. 
weird, 217, 564. 
welcome, 606 a. 
hjctk, 267. 

welkin, WOLCEN, 3^^ 
' e. 

well, 315 


( 
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wcU», 6 d 6 a, 
wclladay I aoo. » 
istlatoap, 309. 
wc1l-?icibvc<1» 606 a. 
wcll-favciur«l, 6 q 0 a. 
svcll-wislicr, 6o(I a. 

, Welsh (G. Wclsch), 
32. 593- 

wend, wcndal, went, 
39S. 

infufstu ~ \\‘ccncst 
tliott, 554, 155. 
went (part.), 39s, 
299. 

WKOKDA.v (G. iver- 
den), 296, 304, 585. 
farpriDt 39S. 
were Tsubj.), 394, 57S. 
were to be, 583. 
wert, 394!. 

Wessex, W kstSeaxe, 
25 ff, 602. 
west, 315. 
wcstlins, 436. 
wcstirardsy 435. 
wet, iS^. 
wcticr, 12. 315. 
torr, four, 207, 373. 
wh (difiiapli), 1O4, 
191. 

wh=hw, I51 ; =h, 
164. 

whale, 112, 127, 151, 
164, 315. 
wharf, 164. 
wharfinger, 336. 
what, 81, 151,0164, 
4?2. 518. 539* 

— (Relative), 474- 

— (interjection), 472. 

— (indef. pron.), 492. 
whatever, 517. 
what not, 507. 
whatso, 47J|4y’2,625. 
what time as, 543. 
wheat, foFjctf , H WiETE, 

20, 41, 151, 164, 
180. 

wheel, 15I1 164, 315* 
ivhelp, 315- 


when, Si, 15 1, 164, 
whence, Si, 515, 516, 

539. 

where, St, 151, 764, 
iid, f>PiS37.iSS- 
— relative, 81. 
whereabout, 518. 
whereabout^ 575, 
5*8. 

whereas, 518, 537. 
xvhcrcaC, 51S. 
whereby, 51 8, 
wbereforG, 58, 51S,' 
549 ' 

wherein, 518. 

‘ whjircinlo, 51S. 
wlicreof, 518. 
whereon, 518. * 
whcrcoiit, 518. 
where that, 537. 
wherethrough, 51. 
whereto, 518. 
wliercunto, 518. 
whereupon, 518. 
wherewith, 518. 
where\Yithal, 518. 
whether (pron.) 493. 
whether (conj.), 537. 
whetstone, 151. 
whey, 179. 

which, liwiLC, 151, 
164, 496 ; a com- 
pound, 254, 492; 
relative pronoun, 
81,473, 591; has lost 
- anf, 135; coigunc- 
tion, 539 £ 
which that, 61. 

(SpO, 152 - 

whilk (which), 735. 
while, 86, Z51, 221, 

315,543- , , 

whilom, whyJome, 
437* 

whilst, h)||ilcst, 138, 
286. 

whimsical, 417, 424^ 
whin, 20. 
whiSKcy, jp, 20. 


whisper, 305. 
whispering, 751. 
whistle, 305, 376 c, 

wjiistlcr, 151. ) 

whk, JIT, 478,480. 
AVliiCJy, 291. 
while, 133, 151, 152, 
38S a. 

white-handed, C07. 
whither, 164, 515, 
IVhitsunday, WJiit- 
sun-ti{lc,*cve,-week, 
602, 032. 

who, 81, 151,164,226, 
472f 473. 49=. 538. 
539i 540 , <>25- 
whole, 165. 
wholesome, 399. 
whom, 151, 474, 492, 

539. 574-^ , 
whomc (Sp.), 164. 
.whoop, wOp, 603 b. 
whose, 151, 474, 574. 
•— ref. things, 474, 

— (conj.), 539- , 
whoso, 471, 472, 625. 
7t.^/B=hot (Sp.), 164- 
why, 8t, 151. 

— (old ablative), 515. 

— HWt (conjunction), 
638- 

wick, 1 17. 
wicked, 396. 
wicker, 392. 

Wicliffists, 364 e. 
Wiclifite, 364 e. 
widdershins, wi- 
^ thershins, 436. 
wide, widen, 30^ 39a 
widow, 3x6 a. 
ividowhood, 326. 
width, 317 a. 
wife^ wiF, 41, 117. 

Sipf 38 *j 383. 
wifi^ 377- 
wight, WIHT, 105, 

117. 317. 478, 480- 

wild, 105, 1 1 7. 
Avildemess, 117, 32a 
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vrildlng, 31S. 

WILE, 304 ; 
will (subs.), 3 ^ 5 - 
‘svill, 235, 3047 5 y 

t-?{pre5entive), 2 ^'. 

versus shall, 239. 

Will (William), 3 / 3 - 
wiliest, 23S. 
willeth, 238. 

Williamite, 364 e, 
vallingly, 445 ' 
will-o’-the-wisp, Oil. 

willy nilly, 506* 
bittu, 255. 
win, 267, 278, 632. 
Winchester, 20. 
wind (verb), 105,267, 

278. 

%Yind (snb.), 10 5 ? > 

315. 

wind and weather, 

628. 

windlass, 59. 
window, 59 * 
wine, ^05, ^^ 7 - 
wine-glass, 612. 
wing, 260. 
wink, 117 - 
winnings, 318. 
winsome, WYNSUM, 

399 * 

winter, 117, 215, 

‘ -wire me,’ 216. 

toisat^, 346- 
Wisbech, 19. 
wisdom, 323, 632. 
wise, wis (adj.). So, 
117,234.423 d. 
wise, wlsE (subs.), 

117. 

wise and wary, 628. 
wishy-washy, 603 b. 
wisp, WIPS, 316 b. 
wist, faist, 279. 
wlx (we two), 466. 
WITEGA, ^N^ITEGES- 
TRE, 384. 
wit, GEWIT, 105. 
wit and wisdom, 628. 


witchery, 33 ^* 
with,^vl^ 5 | 3 i> 3 -; 

13S, 525- 

wdth-, 6 coa. 

with a good wiu, 4 o*' 
Nvithal, 517- o 

with confidence, 44 ^* 
with disorder, 44 ^* 
withdraw, 606 a. 


525 ; 


withhold, 606 a- 

^Yith one accord, 445 
^Yithout ceasing, 445 
%Yithin, 522. 
withsay, 606 a. 

Vidthstand, 38, 

606 a. « 

feitl) tljat, 525* 
wdtli^g, 377 - 
witness, 320. 
witnesses, 320. 
wdtticism, 365. 
w*ives, wiF, 382. 
wizard, 342, 34 ^- 
wize (Sp.), 34^- 
wo, 200. 
woad, III. 
woak (oak), 166. 
\Yoats (oats), 166. 

\v6den, 167. 
woe, I77» 
faocmen, i 77 -, , 

^Yoe worth the day, 
296, 585. 
woke, 267- 
wold (old), 166. 
wold; WEALD, 315. 
wolf, 1 19, 167? 3 ^ 5 * 

woman, wiFMAN, 3 ^ 3 * 

womb, 315. 
women, 177. 
women-singers, 384. 
wonn (one), 166 f. 
bonh, mon'dttt, 267. 

wonder, \ vundor,i67, 

316 £. 

wonder, -ed, 303. 
^YondeIfnllest, 422. 
wonderfully, 437. 
bouhtt great, 430- 


wonderment, 333 * ^ 

booh, S, 20, Ii 9 r 3 ^-^^ 

426, 617* 
faooij (*1^2(1), 12. 

wooden, 39 ^ 

woodhonsc, 61 7 * 

wool, 1 19 ; 
woollen, 39 ^“ 
woolward, 400. 
word, w.)En, 12, 3 -^ 

167, 

v.ord of corama..c., 

fin. 

word?, WOF.U, 3 ‘ •• 
work, 30^; 

work-fellow, 
workmanship, 32 i- 
world, wo EL 1 . 1 ), 

480. 

worldly, 39^- 
worm, 119* 3 ^ 5 - 

wormwood, WEKMOD, 

20, 6oi n. 

Wormwood Scrub>. 

33 ^- 

worn, 267. 
worse, 422, 
worscr, 422. 
worship, WURDSCIPE 
(worth-ship), 327. 
‘worshiped,’ 1S7. 
worst, 422. 
wort, ^YVET, 20. 
worth (adj.), 3^8 a. 
worth (subs.), I 19 » 
296. ^ 

worth* wor the (verb;, 
267, 296, 5S5. 
worthy, 21S. 
wot, 279, 506. 

zLfoi her -other, loO. 

would, 135, 235, 23S, 
304- 

— presentivc, 2 38. 

— versus should, 239. 
wound (verb), 267. 
wound (noun), 260. 
wo worth the day, 

296. 

wT=r, 164* 
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fetals, 267. 

btnnij, 267, 27ji. , 

^srrapt-rajJt, i6.f. 

farat, 267»273- 
wrath, 164. 

Wrawly = Ralegh, 

. 1^4. ^ 

wrcal:, 1O4, 267. 
wreak'cd, 2 78 (3). 
wreath, wreathe, 187, 
‘turedmess, 1(34, 
rwzj/ Surest, 164* 
wrestle, 1C4, 305. 
wretch, 137, 1(54, 

i<»5- 

wretched, 396. 
MTctchedness, 165. 

Wright, fanljt (CL), 

7^ I05» 164- 
Tvright—vmtfi, 152. 
wring, 267. 
wTis^ 164, 

7wiV (preterite), 267? 

273. 

write, 95, 152, 164, 
‘ 267, 278. 

write off, 524, 
write slow, 430, 
writhe, w r i t h c n, 267* 

273. 

wrtihe~ed, 278 (4). 
\vriting (inf.), 580 f 
wong, 164, 
wrote —root, 164. 
hirotlj (^vrithe), 267. 
wrought, 288. 
wrought (rai^ght), 
165. 

hiuItemDlum, 437. 
Wnlfila, 377. 
iDuItU — wilt thou, 

254- 

w undone, iii, 100, 
461. 

wash (Scots), 267. 
wuts=oats, 167. 
Wykehamist, 364 e, 
366. 

WYRD, 217, 564. 
hjg0^wise, So. 


wytc (blame), wate, 
27.‘i. 

Ihshfrn, 75- 

X, the letter, 139, 
142. 

y,the letter, 97,129 ff, 
187. 

Y-, sound to J, 1 41. 
y Com g, 130. 
y=i, 130, 163, i;r6. 

■y, 320 a, b, 341 » 35 o, 
3 s<>b, 364 a. e, 388 
395 - 

-y (diminutive), 377. 
-y infinitive), 45, 61, 
)SOE,)r4,6o6a. 
yable, 131, ^ 

yacb&ii, J31. 
yacre, 131. 
yakleer, 131. 
yale, 131. 

173. 

Yankee, 341. 
yarbs, 131. 
yard, II 3 , I30, 315, 

329 a. 

yoTo, 130, 388 a. 

yarm, T31. 

yarn, 131. 
yarnestj 131. 
Yarnton, 633* 
yarrow, G£ARW£, 20, 

316 a. 

‘ynt’ (=Umt), gy. 
ychaind, 606 a. 
yclept, 606 a. 
ghrah, 267. 
ye, 467. 4 ^o- 
•ye’ (=the), gy, 
yea, i8o, 202, 503. 
yean, 131. 
year, 130, 315, 382. 
yearly, sgS. 
yearn, 1 30. 
yeast, gist, 317a. 
yeaze (ease), 131. 
yell, 260. 

yellow, 173, 388 b. 


yellow-^rted, 608. 
yellow-ringleted, 607. 
yelp, GiiiPAK, 130. 
Yentofi, 633. 
yeoman, gtmniT, 177. j 
yco’paniy, 331. 

-yer, 329 a, 339. 

yes, 130, 202, 503 
ye^ sure, 431. 
yesterdayes ■ hunting, 

572. 

yet, 130, 187, 226. 
yew, 20, 107, 130,141. 
yield, 32, 130, 267, 

303- 

grinh, .300, 301. 
yill (ale), 131. 
yin (one), 131. 
yince (once), 131. 
yird (earth), I31. 
yits (oats), 131. 

•Vlc (same), 494, 496, 
yoke, 315. 
yoke-fellow, 601. 
jrorUr,2ollic, 2<)7> 273. 
yon, yond, yonder, 
491, 50D. 

York, EoFORwfc, 20, 
602. 

yote, c^OTAN, 278 

yon, 33/ 226, 246, 467, 
4691 4 ?o. 4 ? 6 . 
yonng, iig, 131, i8y, 
588 a. 

youngling, 377. 
yonngster, 316 b. 
yonr, 246, 481, 574. 
your Grace, your 

Highness, your 
Honour, your Lord- 
ship, your Majesty, 
your humble ser- 
vant, 4^2, 470. 
yonrs, yourn, 484, 

.675. ^ - 

yourselves, 409. 
ypointing, 606 a. 

-ysm, 364 a, 367 c. 
yt (=that), 97. 
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602. 

5^15,250. 
jfetolOT, 26/, 2/3- 

Z (sound), 133- ‘ 

the letter, i3-> 


134, 

347- 

__ 130- 

Zacharias, I34- 
Zacheus, 134- 
zeal, 75 i ^® 7 - 
zealous, 409- 


zcir (year), I'A 
3ro* 

7cro, 3r^? 

zh. 19^’ 

zit (yet), J30- 
Zummcrzci, i 
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[The nmnbers are fliose of the Paragraphs.] 


Ablaut, 133 . * 78 - , 

Absorbent forms, 318, 3 =? 

Accent, 616, 621; varymg with 
sense, *6° i 

dence,i.!; 6 , 6 i 9 ; caasmg altera 
tions of form, 632* 

Accidence, 66, 212. 

Addison, i6it 54 °^ ” 5 ^* 

Addisonian strnctnre. 59 ■ 
Adjection, f. ' 

Adieclive, ambidextral, 84 . 

— formative cumulation 0*1 4 I 9 - 

morphology of, 4257 4 /• 

plural, 387- 

postposited, 5 ^ 3 * - 

AdieeWs of vogue, 423; 

%^;r,,cnyjair.pr‘t^ 
naughty, 423 c: ?<«««'> 4*3 
fine, 423 e: ele^nt, 4*3 f. 
handsome, 423 g; s 

Adjectives changed to Sub^tives, 
391, 401, 4 ° 2 . 4 ° 5 . 412. 414. 

A^verbf threefold, 428. 

Flat, 430 j^o°» 514* 

Flexional, 434 » 5 ^ 5 - 

phrasal, 445 » 5 ^ 7 ' 

Adverbiation, 45 
^cbylus, 6o8. 

Agglutinate languages, po. 
Agglutination, theory of, 53 -. 
Aldhelm, 27. 

Aleroannian dialect, 37 /. 
Alexander, Romance of, 60. 

Alexandrine metre, 60. 

Alford, Dean, 2 j 8 , 239, 4 ?+ , 

Alfred, his version of Diegoty 

Cura Pasloralts, 27, 28, 29. 


* Alfred Jewel, the, 285. 

Alliteration, 626, 629. 

Alliterative couplings, 02a. 

Si. 1,9, 61/ ; 

Khman, 92 ; Runic, 93 * 
Alt-Hoch-Deutsch, 7 , ti- 
Ambidextral adjectiv^ 84. 

American tisage : O^ogntp^D 

TCA ; child'talk, 430 » 

L^feature, 375 . 6 t 2 , 632 ;con; 

servation of old forms, 27O , ac 
ccntual innovation, 020. 

Analogic spelling, 190- , 

Analolr. 168. *95, 326, 336 n, 
349 b, 380, 382", 468, 019. 

Analysis, Sal. |53> 58° • 59- 

*■ Analytic and Syntbefac, 445 
Ancestral usage, 587 1 . 

Ancient (as against rnodem, lap 

- guages, 245 i 498 » ofif 
Andrewes, Lancelot, 409* 

Anglian dialect, 28, 132- 
Anglian literature, 23* 2 . 
Anglicism, 564. 

Anglo-Indian nouns, 353 - 

prepositions, 37 f; Aeol c 

factors for Th and W. 9^ » 9 , 

apointofagreem»t^*M“ 

sogothic 42^t!oRj^fl'=«f^an. 

505 ; ic HIT EOM, 675 - 
Anti-Jacobin. 650. 



II. 




73 ° 

ApUxresis or 

Arabic numerals , -3 • 

Arabic words m Engbsb, Sao 

Area of words, 3 * » 3 / 

Aristophanes, Oob. 

Arnold, Dr., 24 -c -SGn. 

Arnold, Matthew, ^ 84 , 3 ^^^/:^ 

Arthur, king, 47 - 
Article, definite, 49 '- 

indefinite, 49 ^^ o\}- „ 

Danish and Swedish, S. 

Articulation, 615 . ^ 

Amn languages, 2 , -0 » 4 
Ascham, Roger, 3 ^h. 

Aspirate consonants, 4 * 
Assimilation, 60 G c. 

Assonance, G 47 . 

Augmentatives, 370. 

Austen, Jane, 440, - 484 ! 49 j(. 0 
Auxiliary' verbs, 279 U, s^t- 


Bacon, Lord, 235, 54 -- 
Bsda, 23, 24, 132- „ , 

Ballads, 518, 521, 525, 329. 

586. 

Barbauld, Mrs., 235. 

Barbour, Scottish poet, 26. 

Barnes, poet of Dorset, 3 >0 

Barrow, Isaac, 579 - 
Baxter, Richard, 422. 

Beaconsheld, Earl of, 477 - 
Beattie, poet, 198.^ 

Being, the expression of, 292 1. 
Benedict Biscop. 26. 

Ben Jonson, 177 ? 3 ^ ^ 

Beowulf, epic poem, 26, 130, 4;4« 
Berkeley, Bp., 631. 

Bible translations before 16th cen- 
tury : Moesogothic, 13, I 5 i 
Anglosaxon ; Lord’s Prayer, 29 ; 
Inter]. eAlA, 201 ; HIM dat pi. 
489 Nic = NE ic, 505 1C HIT 
EOM, 575. Wiclifs, is in a dia- 
lect, 67, 272, 380, 475, 505. 

Bible translations of iGth century: 
wrought = reached, 1G5 ; Fie^ 
194; Tush, 202; All hayle, 
208 ; thynge, 232 ; Phrasal Adv. 
a right, 449 ; Indefinite Pronoun 
a man, 475; ^ and off, 524; 


p-avn'., 270 



Bible -j ^ ior 

grapby, 'Ly Conj- 

220; ;?3: 

PresenUve, ■* . 



4^3 i 

4G9; whali 47 'r» ' . o. 

ina; Indcf. Prou. -L ^ ^ 

none and no, 493 \cavi( •'/ > = 
from -.vhcncc, 31O; by, ..2 2 y 

sake, 529 ; f y 'Jo- 

r.-er, 538; '.I'hcEicr 
-4.2 ; collocation, jUo- 
Bible revision of i8m and y. 5 - 
palanquin, 333 J’f"' 49 * '» ' » 

46S; /9-( = lhr(iugl0. 322 note. 
fellow-elder, 606 a. 

Bilingual period, 42 . " 3 j ° 4 - 
Bilingualism of English, 77 . 

Blair, Dr., 423. 

Blank verse, 651. 

Boethius tr. Chaucer, 39S, 435 - 
Bopp, 437 , 4 *^ 3 - 
Bosworth, Dr., 503. 

‘Bow-wow theory,’ 660 . 

Brachet, Auguste, So®* 349 > bo*- 
Bret Harte, 612. 

Bright, John, 5800. 

British lan^age, iS, 19, 22. 


(T 
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BrogaCi 648. 

Brown, John, M.D., 413. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 184, 501. 

Browning, Robert, 608. 

Brutes, language of, 247. 

Bunyan, Johp, 153, 24t, 

^ Burns, 269, 399, 496. 

Butler, Joseph, 363. 

— ^ Samuel, 174. 

Cffidmon, poet, 24, 135. 

Campbell, Thomas, 215, 335. 

Cardinal vowels, 109, T22. 

• Carlyle, Thomas, 323, 396, 477, 
499 > 550^ 601. 

Case«endings, 378. ^ 

Castren, Alexander, his Samoye- 
dian Grammar, 126. * 

Caxton, William, 294, 325, 396, 
534 i 510. 585, 588. 

Chaldee, 3. 

Chalmers, Thomas, 349, 35S, 

Chapman, his Homer, 271, 395. 

Chase, Dr. 488 n. 

Chaucer, standard of King’s Eng- 
lish, 67 i by side of Gower, 73 ; 
quoted, 93, 125; his care for 
orthography, 144 ; his accentua- 
tion, 155 ; his use of tfr = nr, 
169; PC, 177; has no ca, 179; 
welaway^ 200 ; aUas^ 20J ; 
thyng^ 232 ; iheechy 254 j pre- 
sent indicative plural in . -w, 
264; carfy cropeuy 269 ; rarely 
uses the verb worthy 2S3 ; the 
verb thary 292 ; konne « know, 
280; cnsfcmtmi, 323 ; nouns in 
-kodcy -Mo, 326; hoy, 32S; 
(tanker, 336 ; trade designations 
33S ; cor/ty, 39S ; pmised 
by Tennyson, 409 ; quciiile, 
423 c ; myrt pronoun, 483 ; they, 
kir, hem, 489 ; which, 492 ; as, 
535; modal Preterite, 577; 
rymcy 547. 

Chemistry, the language of, 361. 

Ciiildisii speech, 125. 

Chinese language, writing, 90 ; 
accidence, 223 ; s}'ntax, 570. 

*Chirt.’ 147. 


Christian names, familiar abbre- 
viations of, 373. 

Christianity and languages, 13. 

Church, R. W. (Dean), 580 d. 

Clarendon, 327 ; his style, 657. • 

Clarke, Mrs. Covden, 330. 

Classics, influence of, 359. 

Claudius Ceesar a phonetic re- 
former, 1 85 , 

Cochin-Chinese, 462. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 272, 
294, 472, 573, 660 a. 

SirJ. T., 4?^ 

Collier, Jeremy, 383. 

Collocation, 553 ff, 563 ff, C30. 

Common Prayer Book, 321, 384, 

564. 578- 

Comparative Philology, i, loS, 

456 . 

Comparison of adjectives, 421. 

, Composites Derivatives, 397. 

Compounds, 597; their oflicc in 
literature, 5 io. 

First order, 5 oo. 

Second order, 607. 

Third order, 5 ii* 

Reiterative or Hybrid, 603 a- 

Reduplicative, 603 b. 

Conllnence of forms, 318, 339, 
3S8 b. 

Confusion, a cause of words dying 
out, 165. 

Congreve, William, 301, 

Conjunctions, 532. 

Conquest, the Norman, fatal to 
Saxon literature, 40. 

Consonantal transition, a, 3. 

Contingency, Jiow expressed, 577. 

Correption, 423 c, 632 (2). 

Colgravc, Randle, 331, 358, 4C0, 
617. 

Court English, 85, 89. 

Court hand, 6S n. 

Courts of I-aw, 65. 

Coverdale, Myles, 165, 20.^, 449, 
Alh B^A* 

Cowley, Abraham, iSa, 254. 

Cowi>er, poet, 1S3, 221, 260, 400, 
-| 09 » 

Crabbe, George, 398, daS. 
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Crowley, Kobcrt, 39S. 

Cr5'ptogmph, 121. 
Cumulate forms, 




419, 484. 

« phraseolog)’, 44^? 59 ^* 

s}Titax, S)83 .c 

Curt forms, 370. 

Curtius, Georg, 262 n. 

Cypher. ^ Cr>'ptograph. 


Danish Language, 'Dansk,* 393 > 
Dcf. Art. postpositive, S ; fomi 
of Passive Verb, 9 ; English 
words of Danish source, 59 ; 
initial w dropped, 167; ting, 
233 ; skal, 237 ; udsagnsord 
excellent characterization of 
Verb, 259 ; Comparison hyrnor'c 
and vwst^ 421 ; Infinitive phrisnl, 
9>.455, 592 ; slig pronoun, 4S6. 
Decimal arithmetic, 230, 459. 
Declension of substantives ; strong, 
378 ; weak, 379. 

Declension of adjectives, 387. 
Deflexionization, 569. 

Delimitation, 349. 

Denish (DENisc the historical name 
of the Scandinavian planted in 
Britain), town-names in 291 ; 
/e//ow, 316; -ledge, 325. 

Dentals, 4. 

Derival, 257. 

Derivatives, as against Compo- 
sites, 397. 

hybrid, 358 _n. 

Dialect, American, 3S0, 389, 
524. 632 n. 

Anglian, 57, 87. 

Bedfordshire, 269. 

Braid Scots, 26. 

Cheshire, 336. 

Cumberland, 325. 

Devon; name of letter E, 

104; sound of U, 107 ; hoaz, 
III ; sound of I, 116; wonn, 
106 ; should, 237; Adj. slip, 
per, 392; to-do, 455; thee, 

. 470 ; Indicative be, 578 ; inton- 
ation, 648. 

■ Dorset; sound of F, 58, 


iCG ; specimen of thirteenth cen- 
tun', 5S, poems 

87; Y excrescent, 131 ; ex- 
crescent, 166; plurals in -en» 
3S0 ; auxiliary do, 586. 

DlAlXCT, Anglian, 107. 

Gloucestershire, 61, 271. , 

-Hampshire, 334. 

Irish, 1S4, f»4^. 

I^akc District, 323» 474* 

Lancashire, 234, 3Son, 580 h. 

Ixdccstcrshire, 503 , 

London, ifiO. 

Norfolk, 3 ^>, 3^'o. 

Northants. 301. 

Northern, 45, 57, S7, 118, 

I 5 V 43 ** 

Shropshire. 271. 

Somersetshire ; w o n n, w o- 

thcr, 16O ; sh ould, 23G ; ri d 
Second Preterite, 271 ; llion’d 
and thccM, 470; till, 525; 
hadnhad, 593; lines on a Ik:1L 
641. 

Welsh, 2, 3, 64S. 

W’est Country, 61, 133, 167, 

255» 334» n, 648. 

W’cslmorcland, 325. 

Yankee, 375. 

Yorkshire, 86, 167, 380 h. 

See Provincialisms. 

Dialects in general, 66, 221. 

of German, 2S7, 377. 

local diHsion of, 66. 

Dickens, Charles, 172, 243, 373. 

442, 44S, 502, 503, 556, 5S0 f. 
Diez, Friedrich, 35,7, 423, 639. 
Differentiation, 2S4, 34S, 349, 

35^ 1 ^/ 4 ^ 7 > 53 ^* 57 ^« 

Diminutives, 376. 

‘ Dim Saesoneg,* 42. 

Diphthongs, 173. 

Discord in Language, 594. 
Disraeli, Isaac, 207. 

Dissimilation, 418. 

Distributival adjectives, 39S. 
Boublc-gcnitivc, 572, 591, 
Double-meaning, 645. 

Doublet, 130, 157. 

Drayton, Michael, 1S3. 
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Dryden, John, 153, 371, 318^ 433, 

652- 

Dual pronouns, 466, 467. 

Dunbar, Scottish poet, 509. 

Duplicate assortments of words, 
43, 321. 

Dutch language : ' affinities, 17; 
vocalism, nieuw, 107; limited 
use of Q, 142 3 Strong Verbs, 
261 ; Subst. -schap, 327; Di- 
minutive -j e, 377 ; Personal 
Pronouns, 470. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 198, 

Egyptian writing, 90, 229. 

Elasticity in language, 561. 

EUis, Alexander, 187, 190, 375 n* 

Emphasis, 586, 6^1, 623, 626, 

Enclyticism, 196, 254. 

Encroaching^ forms, 3x8. 

English language, 67 ; Englisc, 
23 ; 29, 40, 52 ; * English,’ 17, 
49; characteristics of, i, 138, 
262, 452, 565, 571; sibilancy 
of, 66, 150 ; elasticity of, 561 ; 
provincial, 221, 299, 432, 4S4, 
634 ; German era of) 556 3 in- 
fluenced by Greek, 613 ; apology 
for, 613; compared with other 
languages, 2S9, 3S5, 3S7, 427, 
561, 588, 609, 612. 

Epitaphs, 493, 543. 

Ethical Dative, 246. 

Euphemism, 347. 

Excrescent «, 336. 

Exeter Song-Eook, 95. 

Explicit noun, S89* 

verb, 581. 

False Analogy, 326, 3820, 517, 
606 a. 

Familiar Names, 373. 

Families of speech, 2, 570. 

Family Names, pronundation of, 
1S3, 184,633 3 etjTnologics, 319, 

385* 

Fifteenth Century-, iCo. 

Finnish language, 126. 

Fht, Flcxional, and Phrasal, 607. 


Flat adjectives, 425. 

adverb, 430, 432, 

pronoun-adverb, 500, 

mfinitive, 569. 

prepositions, 521. « 

syntax, 554. 

Flemish language, 7. 

Flexion, nature of, 254, 257 ; its 
relation to accent, 634 ; its use 
in verbs, 26a ff, 294, 303, 304 n ; 
in the Infinitive, 5S0; in sub- 
stantives, 378 in adjectives, 
425(2); in adverbs, 428, 434 ; 
in pronoun-adverbs, 51 5 ; in pre- 
positions, 527; in syntax, 571, 
574* 57^ I presence in com- 
pounds, 607. 

Flexional stage of language, 253, 
387, 607. 

Formatives, verbal, 305 ; nounal, 
(I) Saxon, 315,388; (2) French, 
329* 401 ; (3) Latin, 355, 411; 
(4) Greek, 364, 420 ; obscured 
or dropped, 315, 329, 363, 364, 
411. 

Franks, Mr., his Kunic casket, 
96. 

Freeman, Edward A., 242, 473, 
SOI, 5S0 c, 626. 

Freemasons, their paraphrase of 
Amen, 2Xa 

French Iaiiguagc,9; onecastondard 
in England, 43; the language of 
public business, 52 ; of games 
of chance, 56 ; its characteristics, 

43 7» 470; 5^2, 581 ; fonns, 

329; 347; 350 - 4^0, 632 ; in 

documents, 69; its influence 
upon English, 176, 217, 33.*, 
36S, 380, 406, 455, 466, 472, 
523* 539; intcijcclions, 203, 204, 
37S ; logicality, 596,610 ; trans- 
lations from, 59; ‘French of 
Paris,’ 64; French blendingwith 
English, So, 82; orthography, 
138, 141 ; pronunciation, Xfu, 
169, 170, 173; Frcn<A C, 134 ; 
CH, 140; introduction of V- 
sound, 137 ; possesses a sort of 
W-sonijd,i67; version of Amen, 
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210 ; reflex verb, 5^®^* vocal- 
ization. 177; substantive-verb, 
278 ; verb in -iser, 31 1 ; versi- 
flcation, 627; contrasted vnih 
English, 157? 5 ° 4 j 5 ^^^ 59 ®^ 

612 ; habit yi^ding to English, 
168, 639. 

Frisian dialect, 9. 

Froissart, French chronicler, 332, 

Fr}^, Mr. Danby, his scheme of or- 
thography, 191. 

Fuller, Thomas, 318, 423 c, 425 n, 
590. 

Future tense, 261, 304, 576. 


Gawin Douglas, 515. 

Gender, 383 ff, 468, 481 n. 

Genesis and Exodus, poem of, 57. 
Genevan Bible. See Bible. * 
Genitival phrases, 573. 

G.enitive, Double, 572, 591* 

Adverbial, 573. 

German language, ‘ Deutsch,’ 393 ; 

‘ Hoch. Deutsch,’ 377 ; ‘ Neu- 
Hoch-Deutsch,’ 7‘; history, of, 

7 ; utilization of Umlaut, 128; 
the S, 133; no //^sound, 138 ; 

; the W, 167; Ding, 233 > 234; 
schnldig, 236; verb-system 
like ours, 261 ; Person-forms, 
262; ging, 277; thun, 287; 
Nouns in -ling, 318; -thum, 
323 ; -heit, -keit, 326 ; 
-schaft, 327 ; -reich, 328 j 
-erei, *331 ; Kosenamen, 373 ; # 
Fern, -inn, 384; Gender, 385, 
646 ; Adjs. in -icht, 397 ; mor- 
phology of Adjective, 437 ; of 
Adverb, 430 ; Numerals, 458 ; 
z'^eite, 460; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 470 Poss. Pronouns ad- 
jectival and substantival, 485 n ; 
eigen, 495; 2101,525; Prep. 

525; Conj. Ob, 538 ; Syn- 
580, b, g, 

581 : denkt and dunkt, 574 • 
werd^, 585 ; Compounds, 
602; Prefix ge-, 606a; Ger- 
man in contrast with English, 
385? 3 ^ 7 * 427? 561, 609 ; influ- 


ence upon English, 55 ^ > litera- 
ture, 655. ^ ^ 

Gladstone, W. E., 3 ^ 5 ; 49 ^* 

Glanvil, Joseph, 367. 

Goethe, 423 e, 440. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, pronunciation 
of faultj 16S; of eatings 183;, 
Inteij. fudge, 207 ; Adj. made 
subst 218; Hi subst. and adv. 
219 ; somcihingucss, 321 ; churl- 
393 ; 395 ; resp 07 i- 

sivc, 412 ; Flat Adj., 425. 

Good Reading, 615, 630, 

Gospels in Saxon, 29, 4S9, 505. 
Gower, poet, 67, 73, 197, 240, 

264, 559 * . .■ 

Grammar, \Yhat it is,.!, 211, 225. 
Gray* poet, 509, 628. 

Greek language, 2, 4; justly ad- 
mired, 248 ; an educator of the 
Latin, 251 ; its ‘ modernism ’ 
as compared with !Latin, 252 ; 
influence of, 311,613; the //:- 
sound, 138 ; Greek forms used 
in English, 364^, 3S2, 606 d ; 

^ Gender, 387 ; Definite Ajiicle, 
498; Reduplication in Verbs, 
277; Verbs in 310; Ad- 
verbs, 434, 445; Particles, 250; 
Compounds, 608 ; Accents, 625 ; 
the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, 197, 200, 208, 498; He- 
, braism in the Greek of the New 
. Testament, 567 ; Modern 'Grfeek, 
^ 57 » 5147 632. _ 

Grimm, Jacob, his Law.bf Laut- 
verschiebung, 2? 5,.io, 142; his 
admiration of the Strong Verbs, 
2, 277; his ‘Grammar,’ 427; 
on the English pronoun same, 
494 - 

Gutturals, 4, 132, 139, 153. ^ 

Habit, its force in the structure of 
language, 618, 619. 

Hare, Julius, his spelling, 187. 
Harmonic permutation of vowels, 
126. 

Harmony, 640, 642, 659, 660 d. 
Harris, James, 423, 490, 546. 
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Havdok, the Lay of, 59. 

Ha\rai, cative i^-ste^ of nuiaera- 
tioa. ^59 B. 

Hebraiioi, 

Hebiew, 5. jSS., 598, sSj, 5S:, 
645, 646: iaiicsace, 4^0; Def. 
Alt., 49S ; CoiETOBnds, 600 : 
coBjaactioB ‘and, f^oj inter- 
jection, 209, 210 ; accents, 625. 

Heliand, Oldsaxoa book, $Si. 

Helmhoir, 63^; his experimeat^ 
103. 132. 

Hendrik Conscience. 7- 

Herbert, George, 44X. 

Herrick, Robert, 6:55 a. 

Higcen, his Polychroaicon, 66. 

High Ihitch. 7. lo. 

Highiray, "why the Queen’s. 6S. 

Hill. Thomas Wright, promoter of 
phonetic spelling. 1S7. 

Hindu langnage. 641. 

Hindcsnmi lacgccge, 70. 

Hooker, Richard, variation adjec- 
tival, 426 ; /r-w^.rOS » ciltsst' 
rrrV^. 517; teszd^s prep., 527; 

344; his many con- 
jncctions. 5^9. 

Home Tooke, 412, 490. 546. 

Home. Bp.. 423. 

House of Commons. 355. 396,490. 

Hnllah, John. 1 10. 

Heme, Alex., grammarian. 147* 
151,' IJQ. 

Huxley. T. H., 51^. 41$. 422, 44S. 

Hybrid Comronnd?. 603 a. 

— L- IJcriratives, 55S n. 

Hyphen, 59S. • 

Icelandic longnagc. ‘Islendsk,* 
303; it? afdniucs. 9, 261 ; old 
came of parliament field, 233 ; 
the verbs, baa. byggjs, 291 ; 
Personal Pronoans, "4^, ^67 ; 
Reflexive Pronoun, 469 : versid- 
cation. 627, 

Idiom, the nature of, 596. 

Idioms. S^J‘ Anglicism. Hebraism. 
Kcl:ici«m. 

Iiapcraih-e Mood with ySS. 

Impcrscnal pronoun, 3$. 


• 

Impersonal verb, 3SS. 
Indo-European languages, 2, 3. 
Infant spe^. 245, 630. 

Infinitive, definidon of, =Soa. 

flat. 569. • 

fiexioaal, j5o-=Soh. 

phrasal, with ic, 452, 392, 

Inflexions : once highly developed 
in our own language. 74, $0. 
37S ; now almost extinct in 
ligHsb. 370; how* they affect 
CoUocation. 334. 

Instnnnental Case, 472, 4S7, 33S. 
Interrogation, syntax of, 362. 

Irish writing, 92, 99 ; modulation, 
64S. 

Irishism, 1S4, 304 n. 

Isle of Man. 233. 

IsoTating languages, 370. 

Italian language, 12 1. 141, 532. 
466; * A/ 110; adverbs, 441 ; 
^irt, 1.47; Diminnti^-cs. 376; 
influence, 546, 40S, 41 x ; inter- 
jection, 203; snbstanlive-verb. 
291 ; Italian words in English. 
533- 

Tapanese language. 91, 204. 
Johnson, Dr.^ as to orthography, 
161, 1S3 ; quoted, 536. 373. 333. 
Joasoa, Ben. 177, iSr, 363. 

Jowrtt. Professor, 65o c. 

Judgment, how c.Tpms5ed, 235, 

4=3. 

Juliea, Stanislas, hi? Syntax of the 
Chinese language. 370 u. 

Jutes, the nation, iS. 

K. in Swedish, 14S. 

Keats, poet. 219, 6cS, 

Kcble, John : poetic diction, S4. 
240. 469. 330 ; symbolic £n.*r/.^f, 
23S; phrasal adverb, 446: flex- 
ionrl mfinStivc, 3?oc; allitera- 
tion, 62S ; harmony, 636. 

Keltic, 2, 20. 

Kelticism, 239. 

King* s English. 67, Ss, 413 c. 
Ko<i. F.C« //xV.Vrira.* Crzr:r:zr 
qf jffrgiVrr, 606 o- 
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Koeoig, 

122 , 


his experiments, 109, 


Macnulay, Lord, 303, 363, 381, 
Madvig, his ’definition of n verb, 


Labials, 4, 136* . 

f Language of infancy, 245, 650. 
Langue d*oil, 51^' 

Latimer, Hugh, 518. 

Latin language: affinities, 2,^ 4, 
234; contrasted with English, 

30, 262, 554, 560, 567 ; Latin 
fbrms in English, 353, 4^^ 5 
Latin substantives unaltered, 

363 ; influence upon British, 18 ; 
upon English, 39, 196, 34Sn, 
359, 410; I-consonant, 141; 
Accidence, 212; symbolics, 25 1 ; 
particles, 251 ; reduplicative 
preterites, 277 ; interjections, 
196, 200; substantive-verb, ^291; 
Latin conjunctions, 539 ; accen- 
tuation, 632; Diminutives, 377; 
usurping it over French, 410. 
Lautverschiebung, 3, 12. 
Layamon, the poet of the ^ Brut,’ 
44, 154, 208, 572. 

Legal diction, 654, 

Lengua d^oc, 51 1. 

^ Literature,’ 655. 

Liturgy, the Latin, a source of in- 
terjections, 204, 

Local names, 25, 59, 112, 134, 
33i> 334» 389. 391. 395. 617; 
rivers, 19, 183; oldest toivn- 
names, 20; pronunciation, 183, 
^^4, 633 ; in -by, 291 ; in -ing^ 
318 ; accent, 633. 

Logic, 594, 596, 646. 

Logical considerations, 423, 595. 
Longfellow, H. W., 233, 276, 426, 
620, 641. 

Lord’s Prayer in Anglosaxon, 29- 

in Moesogothic, 1 7, 

Low Dutch, 7, 10, 377, 469, 572. 
Dowell, James Russell, 321, 373, 
448. 

Lot^, Bp., 423. 

60^ 430,469.573.584. 

Lydgate, poet, 182, 

Lyly, Joha, 242. 


259. 

Maclzncr, English Grammar^ 5O9, 
Maundcvilc, John, 333* 

Max Miillcr, Prof., iSS, 252 n, , 

455 ib 4^2, 4 ^ 5 * ^ 4 - 
‘Meaning,’ 6 x 4 ' 

Medial consonants, 4. 

Melody, 660 b- 
Metathesis, 316 b. 

Metre, 64S, 65 L C53. 

Middle Voice. 2S8. 

Milton, accentuation of nr/Zr/, 
(ontest^ centr^O*^ ^ 5 r> » 

spelling of licence subst., 162 ; 
pronunciation of Sir John, 170 ; 
of cat preterite, ivSz ; main adj* 
2V7 ; Jfonghity}, ; dtgtncraVu 
participles shcc/:, s^iwnvi, 272 ; 
mistook^ 273 ; Subj, he, 57S ; 
Flexional Infinitive, 5S0 b ; trij 
ity 38S; 7:cxas sing. num. 38 1 ; 
Adj. -ive, 412 ; nice, 424; Adv. 
-littg, 436 ; Condensed Relative 
^^vliai, 473 ; 7 ?:any a, 494 ; rathe, 
502 ; Prep, near, 527 ; 17: dc- 
spight of, 529 ; Compounds, 
607 ; Alliteration, 628 ; hits- 
wive, 632 (3) t his Prose, 656. 
Mittel-Hoch-Dcutsch, 7, 

Mnemonic of Grimm’s Law, 5, 10, 
12. 

Modem languages, 245, 4S5 n, 
49S, 539 »^ 5 -‘ 

Modulation, 615, <530. 

Mcesogothic language, 14, 113, 
29 L 323; aflinities, 7, 9, it ; 
vocalism, 109, 120; Ablaut, 125; 
Umlaut none, 127; the letter S, 
^50, 37S n ; verbal person- 
forms, 262 ; Verb reduplicate, 
277 ; Noun-fl'5j;/j, 320 ; Adjecti- 
val Comparison, 421; Numerals, 
458; adjectival, anjiar, 460; 
adverbial, 461 ; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 466 f, 470 ; collocation, 
548 ; .the Lord’s Prayer, 1 5, 320 ; 
other specimens, 94, 459, 558. 
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Monboddo, Lord, 423. 

Mon Dim / French vterj., 204. 
Mood, Conditional, 562. 

Imperative, 5S6, 

Infinitive, 569, 580, 592. 

More, Henry, 357. 

.Mozley, J. B., 319, 320^ 344, 353, 
365, 416, 493, 586. 

Music, 616, 644, 646, 660 d. ' 
Mute consonants, division of, 4. 
Myles Coverdale, 165, 393, 496. 

Nautical terms, 606 a. 

Negation, 504, 510, 560. 
Newman, Cardinal, 84, 366, 583. 
Nibelungen Lied, 7, 377. 

Nobility of Sound, 614, <515, ^ 
Norman Conquest, its effect on the 
English language, 40. 
Norman-French, 41 ; interjection, 
200. 

Norsk, 494. 

Northern English, 45, 57. 
Northumbria, 233. 

Norwegian language, 233, 393. 
Notker, 7. 

Nounal phrase, 565, 590. 

'Nouns of mnltilude, 596. 

Nonns versr/s pronouns, 462. 
Numerals, the figures, 230; sub- 
stantival, 460; adjectival, ib.; 
adverbial, 461 ; compa^ati^'e 
tables, 457 f. 

Nursery Rimes, <>()0 a. 

Official adjective, 423. 

Oldham, John, p*et, 370. 

Old High German, ‘Alt-Hoch- 
Dentsch,’ 7 ; Umlaut, 127; form 
- of 3 pers. pi., 263; wart, 329 ; 
and ar, 460. 

Oldsaxon, 37S n. 

Onomatopoeia, 639 ff. 

Opprobrious epithets, 53. 

Orator)', 654,659 ; juvenile, 660 a. 
Ai Origin of iCanguage, 656 ff, 660, 
Ormulum, 44, 49, 144, 599 - 
Orthography, 50, 144, 154, 161,185. 
Olfrid, 7. 

Owl and Nightingale, 5S, 61, 254. 


Paley, William. 26S, 320, 41 r, 
^ ,*175, 5S6, 691. 

Palsgrave, French grammarian, 82, 

353. 

Parsing, 211. ^ 

Participle, definiRon of, 5S0 a, 
Particle-Composition, 606. 
Partition of word-senses, 34. 
Passive verb, 9, 261, 295. 

Paston Letters, 280, 294, 632 n. 
Pearson, Bp., 545. 

Percy Ballads, 268, 377. 

Persian language, 2, 

Person-forms in Verb, 262. 

Pet Names, 373, 

Philology, two senses of the term. 
1 ; as regards dialects, 66, 22 1 ; 
gqes deeper physically than 
Grammar, 21 1 ; is more con- 
cerned ^vith sematology, 225; 
tends to give the mind sound re- 
lations towards speech, 660 c. 
Phoenician alphabet, 229. 

Phonetic alphabet, 187 ; spelling, 
187 ; printing, 1S8. 

Phonology, loS. 

Phrasal substantives, 565, 590- 

adjectives, 425. 

adverbs, 445. * 

— pronoun-adverbs, 516. 

prepositions, 529. 

infinitive, 452, 592. 

syntax, 5S1. 

Piclure-TOting, 90. 

Piers Plowman, 65, 67, 73, 132, 
269, 460, 50S. 

Pilgrim’s l^rogrcss, 522- 
Pitman, Isaac, 1S7. 

Plant Names, 20. 

Platt- Dcutsch, 7, 17, 317. 
Ploughman’s Crede, 290. 
Plnral-forms origin.ating in Um- 
laut, 38 1- 

Plurality of Substantives, 37S. 

of Adjectives, 5S7- 

Poclic diction, 84, 264, 469. 

Poetry* in relation to Sound, 615, 
629. 

PolysjTQlhclic hangunges, 570- 
* Pooh-pooh thcor)*,* 660. 

B 
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in U-, 306; in -kc, 310 ; chrn- 
iendomc. 323 ; shooa:, cync, 3 !>o: 
adis. in -able, 403; ‘Vjc, 4 ^*; 
free, 432 a; Flat Adverbs, 45 ' ! 

• it's, 4S5; of redundant, 5*5 ; 
along of, in qight of, for the 
sake 529 ; or ere ^ 
conj. ; heuetted rounds rr »9 1 
Flat iifinitive, 569 ; early dayes, 
goodman^ chapman.^ O17 ; 
Alliteration, 627 f. 

Sharon Turner on Anglosaxon 
poetr}^, 31- 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 270, 395. 
Shenstone, poet, 264. 

Sheridan, Thomas, 631. 

Sibs, Richard, 320, 404, 41S, 336, 
Sibilation, English, G6, 150. ^ 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 271, 272. 

Singular nouns formed from plurals, 
381. 

Sixteenth centnr}^ 163, 164, 34G. 
Skeat, Prof., 83, 606 a (n), and oft. 
Skelton, poet, 73, 438. 

Slang, 370, 374 » 377 j W- 
Slavonic, 2. 

Smith, Sidney, his Definition of a 
Nice Person, 424. 

Sound, 615, 631, 635, 660 a. 
Spanish language, sound of cc, fi, 
138; Substantives, -ado^ -ada, 
352 ; Ingles^ 408 ; p os digo, 
476 n ; German adj. stmctiire 
ridiculed, 556 ; form of the 
Future Indicative, 587 ; inems-., 
606 b. 

Spectator, The : rid Second Prete- 
rite, 271 ; 'ivroie participle, 273; 
upon curt forms, 371 ; as conj., 
33d; Tdtplms his, 572 ; Addi- 
sonian structure, 591 ; stjde, 656. 
Speech of Animals, 247. 
Speech-part-ship, *22 3. 
Spelling-reform, 1S6 ; reformers, 
5O5. 187. 

Spelling to accommodate the eve 
178. ^ 

Spenser: rownded,^!^] orthography, 
■wliig/it, slight, 152 ; g/tess, 153 ; 
oace desyre, 162 ; Accentuation 


reydrMe, Hcrrcvi and 

redlavcayl 200; Ethical Dative, 

246 ; r^ids, ; Participles 
eor:en, 26S ; yolde, 273; Pre- 
terites 273 ; 301 • 

cin^kf ^ curd, 2S4 ; Auxiliary 
Icly 2S6 ; Substantives lcrre:i\\ 4 
316 ; in -kedd, 326 ; 

333 ; 334 ; 33 ? ; 

344 ; -frt, 3.^9 380; 

Adjectives in -/V, 389; -r;;, 391 ; 

-y, 395 ; 4 ^ 0 ; ; 

ijuaiut, .;23 c ; 'her angels face, 
425 ; gjweclir.g, 436 ; tykeiker , 
493 ; >»v=^nor, 509 ; cilice. ^44 ; 
0 JiI}\ 5G4 ; tee fco, 3G8 ; kcr 
sennd, 574 ; Phrasnl Infinitive. 
580 e; accentual unity, 61 S; 
survival of emphasis, 623. 
Stephens, Prof., his JlttJiic 
vinUs, 9G n. 

Stor Ting (Nonv.av), 233. 

Stress or strong emphasis, 624. 
Strong conjug.ations. efii, 2fifi. 

verbs become u’cak, 273, 278. 

declensions, 37S. 

Style, C59, 

Subjunctive mood, 37S. 
Sub-presentive vrords, 464, 
SubstautlvaV phrases, 56 5, 390. 
Substantive verb, 290. 
Siiccedaneous words, 423 c- 
Sufiixcs, verbal, 303. 

Surrey, the poet, 133, 16S, iSi, 
2fiS, 38 1, 392, 5S0. 

Swedish language, ‘ Svensk,’ 393 ; 
characteristics^ 8 ; pronunciation 
of kyrka, 140, 148 ; adjectival 
comparison, 421. 

Sweet, Mr. H., on ]> and i5, 97. 
Swiss Diminutives, 377. 
Syllabarium, rvhat, 90, 91. 
Symbolic element, as against 
Presentive, 227 f, 462 f; illus- 
trated, from Greek and Latin 
257 gradations in Symbolism 
235? 242, 464; a s}Tnbolic ele 
ment present in all language 
228 ; the proportion of Sym 
> holies in context, 244 ; relatioi 
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between Flexion and symbolic 
words, 253 j incr^se of symbol- 
ism in modem languages, 245, 
353» 498 ; an eminent characier- 
istic of modem languages, 499, 
654; sjTnbolism of verb as 
against symbolism of noun, 581 ; 
tlie distinction behveen Symbolic 
and Presentive was virtually 
made by Harris in Hermes^ 546 ; 
pinnacle of symbolic pbrase- 
ology, 584. 

Symbol-verb, 294, 295*, 5S1. 

Symphytism, 254, 257, 49G, 517, 
£43, 606 a (note). 

Syntax, 552. 

“ Flat, 554” ^ 

Flexiona], 571. 

Phrasal, 581. 

Synthetic and Analytic, 445. 

Tautological Compounds, 603 a. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 320, 358. 

Tennyson, Lorrl: rapt^ 1(14; after- 
math, 317 ; mockeries^ 331 ; 
cedarttf 391 ; vtdodhits^spaciom^ 
409 ; petitionary^ 414 ; Iridgc by 
bridge^ 450 ; Talk Rounds 563 ; 
were subjunctive, 579; poetical 
Compounds, 607: Alliteration, 
628 ; sustaining Rh)*thm, C57. 

Tense : no flcxional Future in 
English, 261, 5/6; s}'mbols of 
tenses, 586, 

Tenues, 4, 339. 

TerminologyofGrammar,452; of 
Science, 6o<>d. 

Teutonic habit contrasted with 
Romanesque, 5SS, 590. 

Teutonic family of laiifpiages : its 
affinities, 2 ; its subtii\isions, 7 ; 
of which broad family features 
arc seen in the Strong 'I'crbs, 
261 ; in the Auxiliary Verbs, 
587; and in the Diminutives, 
377 ; and in the Comparison of 
Adjectives, 42 1 ; ami in the 
Numerals, 45S ; and in the Per- 
sonal Pronouns, 466 f; combin- 
ation of Teutonic and Romanic 


elements in English, ; e»«j- 
tr.ast of Teutonic consonnnti-m 
wth Romanic, O3S. 

* Theme,* 457. 

Thing-vbllr (Iceland). 233, • 

Thirhvall, Coiijiop, liis rcform^fl 
spelling, 1S7. 

Tillotson, John, 469. 

Tookc, Home, 257. 

Transition of Consonants, 2. 
Transition-iJeriod of English, 43. 
Trendi, Abp., 41, 338. 400 
Tro'^isa, John, 64, 31 S. 

Trimmer. Mrs., 580 f, 395. 
Tiirbersille, 347. 

Tylor, iJr., on initrjcctiou>, 202, 
T)Tidalc, New Tcsiaineni, 
one, j(i6; gnew^ 270; ir fnm: 
^iroiioun, 475. 

Tynwald (Isle of Man), 233. 

Ulphilas. See Mcesogothic. 
UiiLilUT, 1 26 ; linglish evainjilt . 
of, 127, 3S3; German utilir.ino*i 
of, 12S. 

Umlaut-plurals, 381. 

Unsymbolic speech, 243. 

Variation, adverbial, 433. 433. 

phrasal, 390. 

substantival, S4. 

Vaughan, Henry, 320. 

Veiled speech, 347. 

Verb, what, 25S t, 

Person-forms of. 262, 263. 

Impcr.-onal, 3SS. 

Strong, 2G1, 266. 

Prctcrjjrci'Cnt, 279 F. 

‘IVcak, 29S. 

l\cne.\ive. 58S. 

Verb making, 305. 

Vemer s I-aw, 278 (3) n. 

I'crse, 647. 

Versification, Teutonic and K*- 
nuncsqtic, 629. 

Villon, French p(>ct^i69, 
Vocnbularj’, how aiTcftrJ Ijv 
K onnan Conquest, 41. 

Voice, incchaaimi of the, 122. 
Vowels, thicc cardinal. 109. 122; 
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clcmcntar}’, 120; frequency of f, 
121 ; penuutation of vowels, 1 26. 

Vulgarism, 536. 

V/allacc, A. I\., on the verb ' to 
be,’ 292 ; rccordcDf conversation 
in the Malay Archipelago, 660 c. 

Wallachia, 7. 

Wallachian lang\mgc, 592. 

Watling Street, iS. 

Watts, Dr., rliymc to sea, 183. 

Weak conjugation, 98 ff. 

declensions, 379. 

Webster, Noah, 1S7. 

Wedgwood, Josi ah, trea, JS3. 

Wedgwood, Hcnsleigh, onomato- 
poeia, 642. 

W elsb language, ' W vi.se,' 22; its 
own name is ‘ Cymraog/ 22 ; 
represents the ancient British, 
18 ; calls the English language 
' Saesoneg,’ 42, 514 ; its part in 
English place-names, 20 ; con- 
sonantal appearance of its or- 
thography, 115; the sound of 
eh, 132 ; of dd, 138; pob ddim, 
514; collocation of parts in 
making Compounds, 600, 
Wessex, its part in the promotion 
of culture, 27. 


Wcst-Wclsh language, it; trace- 
sun'ive in IVvoninn lone;, 

Whitby, the home of 25. 

W i cl i f, ttp'Se^de:L's: ,517* ^ ^ ** 

translations.) 

Willis, Prdf., on the JuccliariiMn of 
the voice, * 22. 

\V ord - p alnti ng , f\ 3 4 . 

Wordsworth, William; ainladcx- 
tral .adjective, 8.j ; h\< rhymt s t«> 
173; Intcrj. f)/;/ ipd; Adj. 
^^rofesi;:/e, 407; ch:ri/en\‘o, 4 09 ; 

"sf'ccuiative, 41 2 ; the sxiljtlcty of 
his Prepositions, 3^2 n; Mat 
constn:ctions, 3^3 ; Alliteration, 
026; open verse-endiings, ^131. 

Writing, alphabetic, its origin, 90 ; 
its phonetic nature, ibb; the 
analogy which it hear? to Sym* 
holism in language, 230. 

Yankee diction, 373. 

‘ Von-slrif,’ term jiroj'o^et] for an 
nUernating moveiucnl in Svntr.x. 
^561, 

Young, Edw.ard, ])02t, 21 8. 

ZinckCjE. Barham: huh American, 
372 ; his record of Mat Adverb 
heard in America, 430. 
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under his eye some characteristic specimens of any period of the English 
Language. It makes no attempt at completeness as an Index of Quota- 
tions. The abbreviation Sc. indicates Scottish, Figures in larger type 
indicate longer pieces. The References are to the Sections. 


hloesogothic of the 
Fourth Century ; 

English of the Eighth 
Century ; 

of the Ninth 

Century : 

of the Tenth 

Century ; 

of the Eleventh 

Century : 

of the Twelfth 

Century: 

of the Thirteenth 

Century : 

oftheFourteenth 

Century i 


of the Fifteenth 

Century ; 

of the Sixteenth 

Century: 


English of the Seven- 
teenth Century : 


PocUy. 


3 ^ 4 ? 4 - 


95.585. 626 • ■ • 


40 , 47, 48 , 208, 518, 

572- 

49 , 50 , 61 , 57, 58, 
62 , 69 , 93 , 31S. 

^ 4 ^. ,^00. 

53.56, 65, 73, 74, 76, 
78, 80, Si, 84, 125, 

144, 197,' 2°i, 317, 

Sc., 232, 240, 264, 

336,393,4230,489, 

492, 503, 50S, 325, 
53 . 5 , 543 , 559 , 677 - 

71 , 86 Sc., 94, 217, 
Sc. 296, 438, 447 , 
586, 611. 

79, 152, 153, 1B6, 

171, iSi, 275, 284, 
326, 347, 381, 39S, 
400, 404, 423 c, 

493 , S° 9 . 544 , 564, 
580, 618. 

102, 153, 155, 249, 
254 , 347, 370, 380, 
393 , 422, 424. 431, 
' " ■ 491, 52s, 


Prose, 

15 , 94, 461, 477 n. 


27 , 134 - 


29 , 31, 36, 37,. 397, 
489, 505 , 575, 602. 
33 . 522. 

306, 324, 481. 

69. 


280, 318, 333, 380, 
398, 435 , 475 , 483- 


71, 280, 325, 332 , 
473 , 488, 496, 543 , 
573,586,588,6060. 
130 Sc., 147 Sc., 151 
Sc., 159 Sc., 194, 
219, 242, 337, 347, 
383 , 489, 503 , 

522 , 524, 537, 544, 
572, 580 g. • 

146 , 228, 241, 320, 
349, 367, 404, 418, 
497 , 5 ° 7 ; 517, 522 , 

523, 524. 542. 578, 
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English of the Eigh- 
teenth Centur)- : 


— oftheNincte^7th 
Century : 


J'iVtry. 

i6S, 1S3. ety, 

204, 5-’7, c. 
5S0 f, s()7. 

100, 219, 27,7.. 

375, 777> .i95i 
799, .{00. .{JO, 5 {5. 
jOj, J79, OoS, 051. 
(Ijs, 057. 


.1 ?!, .‘/m- .',7*. 


39. II* 






r # r 
T’rr* 

^9^ 

050. 




83. 203. 

- •6, 



O/ 

55, ' 


2S0, 




,Vt }. 

340. 

7 »s 



372, 




.{11. 

-51^. 


2 

.5 C. 



.!75. 

•(77< 

400, 

50:, 

r • • > 

537, 



572, 

5 So c <i e. 

no-i, 

19S, 

» Got 



055, 050, 000 c. 


THE END, 




